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Setting  To  Know  Your  Baby* 1 
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woman’s  life  changes  in  many 
s-\  ways  when  she  conceives  a 
child.  Up  to  this  point  she 
ay  have  been  a  person  of  wide 
Lterests,  perhaps  in  business,  or  a 
Ben  politician,  or  an  enthusiastic 
■nnis  player,  or  one  who  has  always 
een  ready  for  a  dance  or  a  ‘do’, 
■the  may  have  tended  to  despise 
lie  relatively  restricted  lives  of 
iends  who  have  had  a  child, 
taking  rude  remarks  about  their 
^semblance  to  vegetables.  She 
nay  have  been  actually  repelled  by 
lich  technical  details  as  the  washing 
id  airing  of  napkins.  If  she  has 
sen  interested  in  children,  her 
iterest  can  be  said  to  have  been 
mtimental  rather  than  practical, 
ut  sooner  or  later  she  herself 
iecomes  pregnant. 

At  first  it  may  easily  happen  that 
le  resents  this  fact,  because  she 
in  see  only  too  clearly  what  a 
wrible  interference  with  her  ‘own’ 
•fe  it  must  mean.  What  she  sees 
true  enough,  and  it  would  be 
lly  for  anyone  to  deny  it.  Babies 
re  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  they  are  a 
ositive  nuisance  unless  they  are 
anted.  If  a  young  woman  has  not 
pt  begun  to  want  the  baby  she  is 
jirrying  she  cannot  avoid  feeling 
aat  she  is  just  unlucky. 

1  Being  five  of  six  broadcasts  given 
iring  1944  under  the  title  ‘Happy 
lildren  .  Infant  Feeding  and  Post- 
nipt  have  been  added. 

I  wish  to  express  gratitude  to  Miss 
met  Quigley,  M.B.E.,  of  the  B.B.C., 
r  very  much  help  with  the  broad - 
:  sts. 


Experience  shows,  however,  that 
a  change  gradually  takes  place  in 
the  feelings  as  well  as  in  the  body 
•  of  the  girl  who  has  conceived.  Shall 
I  say,  her  interest  gradually  narrows 
down  ?  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  say 
that  the  direction  of  her  interest 
turns  from  outwards  to  inwards. 
She  slowly  but  surely  comes  to 
believe  that  the  centre  of  the  world 
is  in  her  own  body. 

Perhaps  some  reader  has  just 
arrived  at  this  stage,,  and  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  a  little  proud  of  herself, 
to  feel  she  is  someone  who  deserves 
respect,  and  for  whom  people 
should  naturally  make  way  on  the 
pavement. 

As  you  become  more  and  more 
sure  that  you’ll  soon  become  a 
mother  you  begin  to  put  all  your 
eggs  into  one  basket,  as  the. saying 
is.  You  begin  to  take  the  risk  of 
allowing  yourself  to  be  concerned 
with  one  object,  the  little  boy  or 
girl  human  being  that  will  be  born. 
This  little  boy  or  girl  will  be  yours 
in  the  deepest  possible  sense,  and 
you  will  be  his  or  hers. 

To  become  a  mother  you  go 
through  a  great  deal,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  because  you  go  through 
so  much  that  you  become  able  to 
see  with  especial  clearness  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  infant 
care,  so  that  it  takes  years  of  study 
for  those  who  are  not  mothers  to 
get  as  far  in  understanding  as  you 
may  get  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
your  experience.  But  you  may 
very  well  need  support  from  those 
of  us  who  study  your  subject, 


because  superstitions  and  old  wives’ 
tales — some  of  them  quite  modern 
ones — come  along  and  make  you 
doubt  your  own  true  feelings. 

Let  us  consider  just  what  it  is 
that  the  ordinary  healthy-minded 
mother  knows  about  her  baby  that 
is  so  vitally  important,  and  yet 
which  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  only  look  on.  I  think  the 
most  important  thing  is  that  you 
easily  feel  that  your  baby  is  worth 
getting  to  know,  worth  getting  to 
know  as  a  person,  and  worth  getting 
to  know  from  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  No  one  who  comes  along 
to  give  you  advice  will  ever  know 
this  as  well  as  you  know  it  yourself. 

Even  in  the  womb  your  baby  is 
a  human  being,  unlike  any  other 
human  being,  and  by  the  time  he  is 
born  he  will  have  had  quite  a  lot 
of  experience,  unpleasant  as  well  as 
pleasant.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to 
read  into  the  face  of  a  new-born 
baby  things  that  are  not  there  , 
though  to  be  sure,  a  baby  may  look 
very  wise  at  times,  even  philo¬ 
sophical.  But  if  I  were  you  I 
should  not  wait  until  the  psycho¬ 
logists  have  decided  how  human  a 
baby  is  at  birth — I  should  just  go 
right  ahead  and  get  to  know  the 
little  fellow,  and  let  him  get  to  know 
you. 

You  already  know  something  of 
your  baby’s  characteristics  because 
of  the  movements  you  have  learned 
to  expect  from  him  inside  your 
womb.  If  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
movement  you  have  wondered  how 
much  there  is  in  the  amusing  saying 


i - 
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that  boys  kick  more  than  girls  do  ; 
and  in  any  case  you’ve  been  pleased 
to  have  the  actual  sign  of  life  and 
liveliness  that  this  quickening  has 
provided.  And  during  this  time  the 
baby  has,  I  suppose,  come  to  know 
quite  a  lot  about  you.  He  has 
shared  your  meals.  His  blood  has 
flowed  more  quickly  when  you 
drank  a  nice  cup  of  tea  in  the 
morning,  or  when  you  ran  to  catch 
a  bus.  To  some  extent  he  must 
have  known  whenever  you  were 
anxious  or  excited  or  angry.  If 
you’ve  been  restless  he  has  become 
used  to  movement,  and  he  will 
expect  to  be  jogged  on  your  knee  or 
rocked  in  his  cradle.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  are  a  restful  sort  of 
person  he  has  known  peace,  and 
will  expect  a  quiet  lap  and  a  still 
pram.  In  a  way  I  should  say  that 
he  knows  you  better  than  you  know 
him,  until  he  is  born,  and  you  hear 
his  cry,  and  are  well  enough  to  look 
at  him,  and  to  take  him  in  your 
arms. 

Babies  and  mothers  vary  tre¬ 
mendously  in  their  condition  after 
the  event  of  birth,  and  perhaps  it’ll 
be  two  or  three  days  in  your  case 
before  you  and  your  baby  are  both 
fit  to  enjoy  each  other’s  company. 
But  there  is  no  real  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  start  to  get  to  know  each 
other  right  away,  if  you  are  well 
enough.  I  know  a  young  mother 
who  made  a  very  early  contact  with 
her  baby  boy,  her  first  child.  On 
the  day  of  his  birth,  after  he’d  had 
his  second  feed,  he  was  put  in  a 
cradle  and  left  by  his  mother’s  bed 
by  the  sensible  matron  of  the 
nursing  home.  For  a  while  he  lay 
awake  in  the  quiet  of  the  room, 
obviously  contented  after  his  feed. 
The  mother  put  down  her  hand  and 
he  caught  hold  of  one  of  her  fingers 
and  looked  up  at  her  head.  This 
intimate  relationship  continued 
without  interruption  and  developed, 
and  I  believe  it  has  helped  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  child’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  for  what  we  call  his 
emotional  development,  and  his 
capacity  to  withstand  the  frustra¬ 
tions  and  shocks  that  sooner  or 
later  came  his  way. 

The  most  impressive  part  of  your 
early  contact  with  your  baby  will 
be  at  his  feed-times,  that  is  to  say, 
when  he’s  excited.  You  may  be 
excited  too,  and  you  mav  be  having 
feelings  in  your  breasts  which 
indicate  that  you  are  usefully  ex¬ 
cited,  and  that  you  are  preparing  to 
give  milk.  The  baby  is  fortunate  if 
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he  can  take  you  and  your  excite¬ 
ments  for  granted  at  first  so  that 
he  can  get  on  with  the  business  of 
meeting  and  managing  his  own 
impulses  and  urges.  For,  according 
to  my  view,  it  is  a  most  alarming 
thing  to  be  an  infant  discovering 
the  feelings  that  turn  up  when 
excitement  comes  along.  Have  you 
ever  looked  at  it  in  that  way  ? 

You’ll  see  from  this  that  you  have 
to  get  to  know  your  infant  in  two 
states,  when  he’s  contented,  and 
more  or  less  unexcited,  and  when 
he’s  excited.  At  first,  when  he’s 
unexcited,  he’ll  spend  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  asleep  ;  but  not  all  his 
time,  and  the  moments  of  waking 
but  peaceful  life  are  precious.  I 
know  that  some  babies  hardly  ever 
manage  to  get  satisfied  and  for  a 
long  time  cry  and  show  distress, 
even  after  feeding,  and  don’t  sleep 
easily,  and  in  this  case  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  mother  to  make 
satisfactory  contact.  But  in  time 
things  will  probably  settle  down, 
and  there’ll  be  some  contentment, 
and  perhaps  during  the  bath-time 
there  will  be  a  chance  for  the 
beginnings  of  a  human  relationship. 

One  reason  why  you  should  get 
to  know  your  baby  both  in  content¬ 
ment  and  in  excitement  is  that  he 
needs  your  help.  And  you  cannot 
give  this  help  unless  you  know 
where  you  are  with  him.  He  needs 
you  to  help  him  to  manage  the 
awful  transitions  from  sleeping  or 
waking  contentment  to  all-out 
greedy  attack.  This  could  be  said 
to  be  your  first  task  as  a  mother, 
apart  from  routine,  and  a  lot  of 
skill  is  required  which  only  the 
child’s  mother  can  possess,  unless  it 
be  some  good  woman  who  adopts  a 
baby  in  the  first  days  after  birth. 

For  instance,  babies  are  not  born 
with  an  alarum  clock  hanging  round 
their  necks,  with  instructions  :  feed 
three-hourly.  Regular  feeding  is  a 
convenience  to  the  mother  or  to  the 
nurse,  and  from  the  baby’s  point 
of  view  it  may  well  turn  out  that 
regular  feeding  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  having  a  pull  whenever  the 
impulse  to  feed  turns  up.  But  a 
baby  does  not  necessarily  start  off 
wanting  regular  feeds  ;  in  fact  I 
think  that  what  an  infant  expects 
to  find  is  a  breast  that  comes  as  it 
is  wanted  and  disappears  as  it  is 
unwanted.  Occasionally  a  mother 
may  have  to  give  her  breast  in  a 
gipsy  way  for  a  short  period  of 
time  before  she  can  adopt  a  rigid 
routine  that  suits  her  convenience. 
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At  any  rate,  it’s  well  that  wh 
you’re  getting  to  kqow  your  ba 
you  should  know  what  it  is  that 
starts  off  expecting,  even  if  y 
decide  that  he  can’t  have  it.  A 
if  you  know  the  whole  of  your  inf?1 
you’ll  find  that  it  is  only  when  h< 
excited  that  he  has  such  an  i 
perious  nature.  In  between  tin 
he’s  only  too  glad  to  find  motl 
behind  the  breast  or  bottle,  and 
find  the  .room  behind  mother,  ?  1 
the  world  outside  the  roo: 
Whereas  there  is  a  tremendc: 
amount  to  learn  about  your  ba 
during  his  feed  times,  you’ll  see  th 
I’m  suggesting  that  there  is  ev: 
more  to  learn  about  him  while  : 
is  in  his  bath,  or  lying  in  his  c< 
or  when  you’re  changing  his  na 
kins. 

If  you’re  being  looked  after  by 
nurse  I  hope  she’ll  understand  r 
and  not  feel  I’m  interfering  wh 
I  say  that  you  are  at  a  disadvanta: 
if  your  baby  is  only  handed  to  y 
at  feed-times.  You  need  nursi 
help,  and  you’re  not  yet  stro 
enough  to  top  and  tail  the  bal 
yourself.  But  if  you  do  not  knc 
your  sleeping  baby,  or  your  ba" 
as  he  lies  awake  wondering,  y« 
must  get  a  very  funny  impression 
him  when  he’s  handed  to  you  jr 
for  you  to  feed  him.  At  this  tir 
he’s  a  bundle  of  discontent,  a  hum;: 
being  to  be  sure,  but  one  who  h 
raging  lions  and  tigers  inside  hiij 
And  he  is  almost  certainly  scar: 
by  his  own  feelings.  If  no  one  h 
explained  all  this  to  you  you  m; 
become  scared  too. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  alrea.t 
know  your  infant  by  watching  hi 
as  he  lies  by  your  side,  and  I 
allowing  him  to  play  in  your  arn 
and  at  your  breast,  you’ll  see  1 
excitement  in  its  proper  proportio 
and  recognize  it  as  a  form  of  lo\; 
You’ll  also  be  in  a  position 
understand  what  is  happening  wh 
he  turns  his  head  away  and  refusi 
to  drink,  like  the  proverbial  hor 
taken  to  the  water,  or  when  he  go 
to  sleep  in  your  arms  instead 
working  at  his  feed,  or  when 
becomes  agitated  so  that  he  is 
good  at  his  job.  He  is  just  scar 
of  his  own  feelings,  and  you  c. 
help  him  at  this  point  as  no  o 
else  can  by  your  great  patience,  a~ 
by  allowing  play,  by  allowing  h 
to  mouth  the  nipple,  perhaps 
handle  it ;  anything  that  the  infa 
can  let  himself  enjoy,  till  at  last 
gains  the  confidence  to  take  t 
risk  and  suck.  This  is  not  easy  1 
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1  a,  because  you  have  yourself  to 
nk  of  too,  your  breasts  being 
;  ler  over-full  or  else  waiting  till 
baby  sucks  before  beginning  to 
But  if  you  know  what  is 
opening  you  will  be  able  to  tide 
«r  the  difficult  time,  and  enable 
ur  baby  to  establish  a  good 
ation  to  you  when  he  feeds. 

Te’s  not  so  silly  either.  When 
in  think  that  excitement  means 
experience  for  him  rather  like 
i;at  being  put  in  a  den  of  lions 
fuld  be  for  us,  no  wonder  he 
ints  to  make  sure  you  are  a  reliable 
ik-giver  before  he  lets  himself  go 
you.  If  you  fail  him  it  must 
111  to  him  as  if  the  wild  beasts  will 
oble  him  up.  Give  him  time  and 
will  discover,  and  you  will  both 
sntually  come  to  value  even  his 
iedy  love  of  your  breasts. 

I  think  that  an  important  thing 
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about  a  young  mother’s  experience 
of  early  contact  with  her  baby  is  the 
reassurance  that  it  gives  her  that 
her  child  is  normal  (whatever  that 
may  mean).  In  your  case,  as  I  have 
said,  you  may  be  too  exhausted  to 
start  making  friends  with  your  baby 
on  the  first  day,  but  it  is  well  you 
should  know  that  it  is  entirely 
natural  that  a  mother  should  want 
to  get  to  know  her  baby  right  away 
after  the  birth.  This  is  not  only 
because  she  longs  to  know  him,  it  is 
also — and  it  is  this  which  makes  it 
an  urgent  matter — because  she  has 
had  all  sorts  of  ideas  of  giving  birth 
to  something  awful,  something 
certainly  not  so  perfect  as  a  baby. 
It  is  as  if  human  beings  find  it  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  are 
good  enough  to  create  within 
themselves  something  that  is  quite 
good.  I  doubt  whether  any  mother 
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t  7E  have  considered  some  very 
/y  obvious  things  about  your 
"  wish  to  know  your  baby  and 
jur  baby’s  need  to  be  known, 
ist  as  babies  need  mother’s  milk 
d  warmth,  so  do  they  need  her 
re  and  understanding.  If  you 
>ow  your  baby  you  are  in  a 
isition  to  give  the  help  he  wants 
st  when  he  wants  it,  and  as  no 
ie  can  know  a  baby  as  well  as  his 
Dther  can — no  one  but  you  can 
the  right  person  to  help  him. 
■t  us  now  consider  the  times  when 
seems  to  be  especially  asking  for 
lip — when  he  cries. 

As  you  know,  most  babies  cry  a 
3,  and  you  are  constantly  having 
decide  whether  to  let  your  baby 
on  crying  or  to  soothe  him,  or 
sd  him,  or  to  tell  father  to  have  a 
,  or  to  hand  him  over,  lock,  stock 
d  barrel  to  the  woman  upstairs 
10  knows  all  about  children,  or 
inks  she  does.  You  probably 
sh  that  I  could  tell  you  quite 
nply  what  to  do,  but  if  I  did  you 
)uld  say  :  ‘What  a  fool  !  There 
e  all  sorts  of  different  reasons 
ly  babies  cry,  and  you  cannot  say 
lat  to  do  until  you  have  found 
it  what  the  crying  is  about.’ 
<actly  so,  and  for  this  reason  I  am 
>ing  to  try  to  sort  out  with  you 
e  reasons  for  crying. 

Let  us  say  that  there  are  four 
nds  of  crying,  because  that  is 
ore  or  less  true,  and  we  can  hang 
that  we  want  to  say  on  these 


four  pegs  ;  Satisfaction,  Pain,  Rage, 
Grief.  You  will  be  able  to  see  that 
really  I  am  saying  quite  ordinary 
obvious  things,  the  sort  of  thing 
that  every  mother  of  an  infant 
knows  naturally  though  she  has  not 
usually  tried  thinking  out  how  to 
express  what  she  knows  in  words. 

What  I  am  saying  is  no  more  than 
this,  that  crying  is  either  giving 
the  baby  the  feeling  that  he  is 
exercising  his  lungs  (satisfaction), 
or  else  it  is  a  signal  of  distress 
(pain),  or  else  it  is  an  expression  of 
anger  (rage),  or  else  it  is  a  song  of 
sadness  (grief).  If  you  will  accept 
this  as  a  working  proposition  I  can 
get  on  with  explaining  just  what  I 
mean. 

Satisfaction 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  I 
should  be  talking  first  about  crying 
for  satisfaction,  almost  for  pleasure, 
because  anyone  would  admit  that 
that  whenever  a  baby  is  crying  he 
must  be  to  some  extent  in  distress. 
Yet  I  do  think  that  this  is  really  the 
first  thing  to  be  said.  We  have  to 
recognize  that  pleasure  enters  into 
crying  as  it  does  into  the  exercise 
of  any  bodily  function,  so  that  a 
certain  amount  of  crying  can 
sometimes  be  said  to  be  satisfactory 
for  the  infant,  whereas  less  than 
that  amount  would  not  have  been 
enough. 

A  mother  will  tell  me  :  ‘My  baby 
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really  and  fully  believes  in  her  child 
at  the  beginning.  Father  comes 
into  this  too,  for  he  suffers  just  as 
much  as  mother  does  from  the 
awful  doubt  that  he  may  not  be 
able  to  create  a  healthy  normal 
child.  Getting  to  know  your  baby 
is  therefore  in  the  first  place  an 
urgent  matter,  because  of  the  relief 
that  good  news  brings  to  both 
parents. 

After  this  you  will  want  to  get  to 
know  your  baby  because  of  your 
love  and  pride.  And  then  you  will 
study  him  in  detail  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  him  the  help  he  needs,  help 
that  he  can  only  get  from  the  one 
who  knows  him  best,  that’s  to  say, 
from  you,  his  mother. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  care  of 
a  new-born  infant  is  a  whole-time 
job,  and  that  it  can  be  done  well 
by  only  one  person. 
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seldom  cries,  except  just  before 
feeding.  Of  course  he  cries  for  an 
hour  between  four  and  five  every 
day,  but  I  think  he  likes  it.  He  is 
not  really  in  trouble,  and  I  let  him 
see  I  am  about  but  do  not  especially 
try  to  soothe  him.’ 

Sometimes  you  may  hear  people 
saying  that  a  baby  ought  never  to 
be  picked  up  when  he  cries.  We 
will  deal  with  them  later.  But  some 
other  people  say  that  a  baby  should 
never  be  allowed  to  cry.  I  feel  that 
these  people  probably  tell  mothers 
not  to  let  babies  put  their  fists  into 
their  mouths,  or  suck  their  thumbs, 
or  use  a  dummy,  or  play  about  at 
the  breast  after  serious  feeding  is 
over.  They  do  not  know  that 
babies  have  (and  have  to  have) 
their  own  ways  of  dealing  with  their 
own  troubles. 

Anyway,  babies  who  seldom  cry 
are  not  necessarily,  because  of  their 
not  crying,  doing  better  than  babies 
who  cry  like  billy-o,  and,  personally, 
if  I  had  to  choose  between  the  two 
extremes,  I  would  bet  on  the  crying 
baby,  who  had  come  to  know  the 
full  extent  of  his  capacity  to  make  a 
noise,  provided  the  crying  had  not 
been  allowed  too  often  to  go  over 
into  despair. 

What  I  am  saying  now  is  that 
any  exercise  of  the  body  is  good, 
from  the  infant’s  point  of  view. 
Breathing  itself,  a  new  achievement 
to  the  newborn,  may  be  quite 
lovely  until  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
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nd  screaming  and  yelling  and  all 
prms  of  crying  must  be  definitely 
.xciting.  The  importance  of  our 
.^cognizing  this,  the  value  of  crying, 

,  that  we  can  then  see  how  crying 
orks  as  a  reassurance  in  time  of 
^rouble.  Babies  cry  because  they 
:eel  anxious  or  insecure,  and  it 
yorks  ;  the  crying  helps  a  lot,  and 
:re  must  therefore  agree  that  there 
;  something  good  about  it.  Later 
;e  will  be  talking,  and  in  time  the 
oddler  will  be  banging  on  a  drum. 

You  know  how  your  infant  uses 
is  fist  or  his  finger,  how  he  pushes 
;  into  his  mouth  and  so  manages  to 
tand  frustration.  Well,  screaming 
>  like  a  fist  that  comes  up  from 
aside.  And  no  one  can  interfere. 
Mu  can  hold  your  baby’s  hands 
jway  from  his  mouth,  but  you 

annot  pin  his  crying  down  into  his 
tomach.  You  cannot  altogether 
top  your  baby  from  crying  and  I 
ope  you  will  not  try.  If  you  have 
eighbours  who  cannot  stand  the 
oise,  you  are  unlucky,  because 

hen  you  have  to  take  steps  to  stop 
he  crying  on  account  of  their 

ieelings,  which  is  a  different  thing 
tom  studying  the  reasons  why 

our  baby  cries,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
»revent  or  stop  only  the  crying 
hat  is  unhelpful  and  possibly 
.armful. 

Doctors  say  that  the  lusty  cry  of 
he  new-born  infant  is  a  sign  of 
lealth  and  strength.  Well,  crying 
oes  on  being  a  sign  of  health  and 
:trength,  an  early  form  of  P.T.,  an 
xercise  of  a  function,  satisfying  as 
uch,  and  even  pleasurable.  But 
t  is  very  much  move  than  this,  so  now 
vhat  about  the  other  meanings  of 
rying  ? 

fain 

No  one  will  find  it  in  the  least 
iifficult  to  recognize  the  cry  of  pain, 
lature’s  way  of  letting  you  know 
/our  baby  is  in  trouble  and  needs 
rour  help.  Perhaps  it  is  a  pin 
ticking  into  him  somewhere.  Little 
oabies  cannot  deal  with  their  own 
)ins. 

When  a  baby  is  in  pain  he  utters 
.  shrill  or  piercing  sound,  and  often 
t  the  sanfl^  time  gives  some 
ndication  of  where  the  trouble  lies, 
for  instance,  if  he  has  colic,  he 
(raws  up  his  legs  ;  if  it  is  earache, 
ie  puts  a  hand  up  towards  the  bad 
•  ar  ;  if  it  is  a  bright  light  that  is 
vorrying  him  he  may  turn  his  head 
way.  He  does  not  know  what  to 
o  about  loud  bangs. 
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The  cry  or  pain  is  not  in  itself 
pleasurable  to  the  infant  and  no  one 
would  think  it  was,  because  it 
immediately  awakes  in  the  people 
around  the  urge  to  do  something 
about  it. 

One  kind  of  pain  is  called  hunger. 
Yes,  I  think  hunger  does  seem  like 
a  pain  to  the  infant.  Hunger  hurts 
him  in  a  way  that  is  apt  to  be 
forgotten  by  grown-ups,  who  quite 
seldom  get  hungry  painfully.  In 
the  British  Isles  to-day  I  suppose 
very  few  know  what  it  is  to  be 
painfully  hungry.  Think  of  all  that 
we  do  to  ensure  a  supply  of  food, 
even  in  wartime.  We  wonder  what 
we  shall  eat,  but  we  seldom  wonder 
whether  we  shall  eat.  And  if  we 
are  short  of  something  we  like,  we 
go  off  it  and  stop  wanting  it  rather 
than  go  on  wanting  it  and  not 
getting  it.  But  our  infants  know 
only  too  well  the  pains  and  pangs  of1 
acute  hunger.  Mothers  like  their 
infants  to~  be  nice  and  greedy,  to 
get  excited  as  they  hear  the  noise, 
and  see  the  sights,  and  smell  the 
smells  that  advertise  the  fact  that 
food  is  due  ;  and  excited  babies  are 
feeling  pain  and  show  it  by  crying. 
This  pain  is  soon  forgotten  if  it 
leads  to  satisfactory  feeding. 

The  cry  of  pain  is  something  that 
we  hear  any  time  after  the  baby’s 
birth.  Sooner  or  later  we  notice  a 
new  kind  of  painful  crying,  the 
crying  of  apprehension.  I  think 
that  this  means  that  the  baby  is 
getting  to  know  a  thing  or  two. 
He  has  come  to  know  that  under 
certain  circumstances  he  must 
expect  pain.  As  you  start  to  undress 
him  he  knows  he  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  comfortable  warmth,  he  knows 
his  position  will  be  changed  this 
way  and  that,  and  that  all  feeling 
of  security  will  be  lost,  and  so  he 
cries  as  you  undo  his  top  button. 
He  has  put  two  and  two  together, 
he  has  had  experiences,  and  one 
thing  reminds  him  of  another. 
Naturally  all  this  becomes  more  and 
more  complex  as  the  weeks  go  by, 
and  as  he  gets  older. 

As  you  know,  a  baby  sometimes 
cries  when  he’s  dirty.  This  might 
mean  that  the  baby  doesn’t  like 
being  dirty  (and,  of  course,  if  he 
remains  dirty  long  enough  his  skin 
will  become  chafed  and  hurt  him), 
but  usually  it  means  nothing  of  the 
kind — it  means  that  he  fears  the 
disturbance  he  has  learned  to 
expect.  Experience  has  shown  him 
that  the  next  few  minutes  will  bring 
about  a  failure  of  all  the  reassur- 
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ances,  that  is  to  say  he  will  be 
uncovered,  and  moved,  and  he  will 
lose  heat. 

The  basis  of  the  crying  of  fear  is 
pain,  and  that  is  wrhy  the  crying 
sounds  the  same  in  each  case,  but 
it  is  pain  remembered  and  expected 
to  recur.  After  a  baby  has  experi¬ 
enced  any  painfully  acute  feelings 
he  may  cry  from  fear  when  any¬ 
thing  happens  which  threatens  to 
make  him  have  those  feelings  again. 
And  quite  soon  he  begins  to  develop 
ideas,  some  of  them  frightening,  and 
here  again,  if  he  cries,  the  trouble 
is  that  something  is  reminding  the 
baby  of  pain,  although  that  some¬ 
thing  is  imaginary. 

If  you  have  only  just  started  think¬ 
ing  about  these  things,  it  may  seem 
to  you  that  I’m  making  it  all  rather 
difficult  and  complicated,  but  I 
can’t  help  it,  and,  fortunately,  the 
next  bit  is  as  easy  as  winking,  for 
the  third  cause  of  crying  on  my  list 
is  rage. 

Rage 

We  all  know  what  it  is  like  to  lose 
our  tempers  and  we  all  know  how 
anger,  when  it  is  very  intense, 
sometimes  seems  to  possess  us  so 
that  we  cannot  for  the  time  being 
control  ourselves.  Your  baby 
knows  all  about  being  all-out  angry. 
However  much  you  try,  you  will 
disappoint  him  at  times,  and  he 
will  cry  in  anger,  and  according  to 
my  view  you  have  one  consolation — 
that  angry  crying  probably  means 
that  he  has  some  belief  in  you.  He 
hopes  he  may  change  you.  A  baby 
who  has  lost  belief  doesn’t  get  angry, 
he  just  stops  wanting  or  else  he 
cries  in  a  miserable,  disillusioned 
way,  or  else  he  starts  banging  with 
his  head  on  the  pillow,  or  on  the 
wall  or  the  floor,  or  else  he  exploits 
the  various  things  he  can  do  with 
his  body. 

It  is  a  healthy  thing  for  a  baby  to 
get  to  know  the  full  extent  of  his 
rage.  You  see,  he  certainly  won’t 
feel  harmless  when  he  is  angry. 
You  know  what  he  looks  like.  He 
screams  and  kicks  and,  if  he  is  old 
enough,  he  stands  up  and  shakes 
the  bars  of  the  cot.  He  bites  and 
scratches  and  he  may  spit  and  spew 
and  make  a  mess.  If  he  really  is 
determined  he  can  hold  his  breath 
and  go  blue  in  the  face,  and  even 
have  a  fit.  For  a  few  minutes  he 
really  intends  to  destroy  or  at 
least  to  spoil  everyone  and  every- 
thing,  and  he  doesn’t  even  mind  if 
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he  destroys  himself  in  the  process. 
Don't  you  see  that  every  time  a 
baby  goes  through  this  process  he 
gains  something  ?  If  a  baby  cries 
in  a  state  of  rage  and  feels  as  if  he 
has  destroyed  everyone  and  every¬ 
thing,  and  yet  the  people  round 
him  remain  calm  and  unhurt,  this 
experience  greatly  strengthens  his 
ability  to  see  that  what  he  feels  to 
be  true  is  not  necessarily  real,  that 
fantasy  and  fact,  both  important, 
are  nevertheless  different  from  each 
other.  There  is  absolutely  no  need 
for  you  to  try  to  make  him  angry, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are 
plenty  of  ways  in  which  you  can't 
help  making  him  angry  whether 
you  like  it  or  not. 

Some  people  go  about  the  world 
terrified  of  losing  their  tempers, 
afraid  of  what  would  have  happened 
if  they  had  experienced  rage  to  the 
fullest  extent  when  they  were 
infants.  For  some  reason  or  other 
this  never  got  properly  tested  out. 
Perhaps  their  mothers  were  scared. 
By  calm  behaviour  they  might  have 
given  confidence,  but  they  muddled 
things  up  by  acting  as  if  the  angry 
baby  was  really  dangerous. 

-  A  baby  in  a  rage  is  very  much  a 
person.  He  knows  what  he  wants, 
he  knows  how  he  might  get  it,  and 
he  refuses  to  give  up  hope.  At  first 
he  hardly  knows  that  he  has 
weapons.  At  first  he  can  scarcely 
know  that  his  yells  hurt,  any  more 
than  he  knows  that  his  messes  give 
trouble.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  he  begins  to  feel  dangerous- 
and  to  feel  he  can  hurt  and  to  feel 
he  wants  to  hurt  ;  and  sooner  or 
later,  from  personal  experience  of 
pain,  he  gets  to  know  that  others 
can  suffer  pain  and  get  tired. 

You  can  get  a  lot  of  interest  out  of 
watching  your  infant  for  the  first 
signs  that  he  knows  he  can  hurt 
you,  and  that  he  intends  to  hurt 
you . 

Grief 

Now  I  want  to  get  down  to  the 
fourth  on  the  list  of  the  causes  of 
crying — grief.  I  know  that  I  don't 
have  to  describe  sadness  to  you, 
any  more  than  I  should  have  to 
describe  colour  to  someone  not 
suffering  from  colour  blindness. 
Yet  it  is  not  good  enough  for  me 
just  to  mention  sadness  and  leave 
it  at  that,  for  various  reasons.  One 
is  that  the  feelings  of  infants  are 
very  direct  and  intense,  and  we 
grown-ups,  although  we  value  these 
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intense  feelings  of  our  infancy,  and 
like  to  recapture  them  at  chosen 
times,  have  learned  long  since  how 
to  defend  ourselves  from  being  at 
the  mercy  of  almost  unbearable 
feelings  such  as  we  were  liable  to 
as  babies.  If  by  the  loss  of  someone 
we  love  deeply  we  cannot  avoid 
painful  grief,  we  just  settle  down  to 
a  period  of  mourning,  which  our 
friends  understand  and  tolerate. 
And  from  this  we  may  be  expected 
sooner  or  later  to  recover.  We 
don't  just  lay  ourselves  open  to 
acute  grief  at  any  moment  of  the 
day  or  night  as  babies  do.  In  fact 
many  people  defend  themselves 
against  painful  grief  so  well  that 
they  cannot  take  things  as  seriously 
as  they  would  like  to  take  them  ; 
they  cannot  feel  the  deep  feelings 
which  they  would  like  to  feel, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  anything 
so  real.  And  they  find  themselves 
unable  to  take  the  risks  involved  in 
loving  a  definite  person  or  thing  ; 
spreading  their  risks  they  may  lose  a 
lot,  though  they  gain  through 
being  well  insured  against  grief. 
How  people  love  a  sad  film  that 
makes  them  shed  tears,  which 
shows  at  least  that  they  have  not 
lost  the  art.  When  I  talk  about 
grief  as  a  cause  of  infant  crying  I 
have  to  remind  you  that  you 
will  not  easily  remember  the  grief 
that  belongs  to  your  own  infancy, 
and  that  therefore  you  will  not  be 
able  to  believe  in  your  own  infant's 
grief  by  direct  sympathy. 

Even  babies  can  develop  powerful 
defences  against  painful  sadness. 
But  I  am  trying  to  describe  to  you 
the  sad  crying  of  infants  which  does 
exist,  and  which  you  have  almost 
certainly  heard.  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  help  you  to  see  the  place  of 
sad  crying  and  its  meaning  and 
value,  so  that  you  may  know  what 
to  do  when  you  hear  it. 

I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  when 
your  infant  shows  that  he  can  cry 
from  sadness  you  can  infer  that  he 
has  travelled  a  long  way  in  the 
development  of  his  feelings  ;  and 
yet  I  am  saying,  as  I  said  about 
rage,  that  you  would  gain  nothing 
by  trying  to  cause  sad  crying.  You 
will  not  be  able  to  help  making  him 
sad  any  more  than  you  can  help 
making  him  angry.  But  there  is  a 
difference  here  between  rage  and 
grief,  because  whereas  rage  is  a 
more  or  less  direct  reaction  to 
frustration,  grief  implies  quite  com¬ 
plex  goings-on  in  the  infant's  mind 
which  I  will  try  to  describe. 
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But  first  a  word  about  the  sound 
of  sad  crying,  which  I  think  yoi: 
will  agree  has  a  musical  note  in  it 
Some  people  think  that  sad  crying 
is  one  of  the  main  roots  of  the  more 
valuable  kind  of  music.  And  by 
sad  crying  an  infant  to  some  extent 
entertains  himself.  He  may  easily 
develop  and  experiment  with  the 
various  tones  of  his  sad  crying 
while  he  is  waiting  for  sleep  to  come 
to  drown  his  sorrows.  A  little  older, 
and  he  will  be  actually  heard  sadly 
singing  himself  to  sleep.  Also,  as 
you  know,  tears  belong  more  to  sad 
crying  than  to  that  of  rage,  and 
inability  to  cry  sadly  means  dry 
eyes  and  a  dry  nose  (into  which  the 
tears  flow  when  they  do  not  dribble 
down  the  face) .  So  tears  are 
healthy,  both  physically  and  psycho¬ 
logically. 

Perhaps  I  could  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion  to  explain  to  you  what  I  mean 
about  the  value  of  sadness.  I  will 
take  an  eighteen  months'  old  child 
because  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  what 
happens  at  this  age  than  in  the 
same  things  happening  more  ob¬ 
scurely  in  earlier  infancy.  This 
little  girl  had  been  adopted. at  four 
months  and  had  had  unfortunate1 
experiences  before  adoption,  and  for 
this  reason  was  specially  dependent 
on  her  mother.  One  could  say  that 
she  had  not  been  able  to  build  up 
in  her  mind  as  well  as  more  for¬ 
tunate  babies  are  able  to  do,  the 
idea  that  there  are  good  mothers 
about  the  place  ;  and  for  this 
reason  she  clung  to  the  actual 
person  of  her  adopted  mother,  who 
was  excellent  in  her  care  of  her. 
The  child’s  need  of  the  actual 
presence  of  her  adopted  mother  was 
so  great  that  the  mother  knew  she 
mustn’t  leave  the  child.  When  the 
infant  was  seven  months  old  she 
had  once  left  her  in  excellent  hands 
for  half  a  day,  but  the  result  was 
nearly  disastrous.  Now,  when  the 
child  was  eighteen  months  old,  the 
mother  decided  to  take  a  fort¬ 
night’s  holiday,  telling  the  child  all 
about  it,  and  leaving  her  in  the 
hands  of  people  she  knew  well.  The 
child  spent  most  of  the  fortnight 
trying  the  handle  of  her  mother’s 
bedroom  door,  too  addons  to  play 
and  not  really  accepting  the  fact 
of  her  mother’s  absence.  She  was 
much  too  frightened  to  be  sad 
I  suppose  one  would  say  that,  for 
her,  the  world  stood  still  for  a 
fortnight.  When  at  last  the  mother 
came  back,  the  child  waited  a  littk 
while  to  make  sure  that  what  sh 
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:w  was  real,  and  then  she  flung  her 
ifms  around  her  mother's  neck 
id  lost  herself  in  sobbing  and  deep 
.dness,  after  which  she  returned 
her  normal  state. 

You  see  how  the  sadness  was 
ere  before  mother  came  back, 
•oking  at  it  from  our  point  of  view 
outsiders.  But  from  the  little 
irl’s  point  of  view  there  was  no 
dness  until  she  knew  she  could 
3  sad  with  her  mother  there,  her 
ars  dropping  down  on  to  her 
other’s  neck.  Why  should  this 
3  so  ?  Well,  I  think  we  may  have 
>  say  that  this  little  girl  had  to 
rpe  with  something  which 
ightened  her  very  much,  that  is 
)  say  with  the  hate  of  her  mother 
lat  she  felt  when  her  mother  left 
3r.  I  chose  this  illustration 
ecause  the  fact  that  the  child  was 
opendent  on  her  actual  mother 
md  could  not  easily  find  mother¬ 
ness  in  other  people)  makes  it  easy 
>r  us  to  see  how  dangerous  the 
lild  would  feel  it  to  be  to  hate  her 
lother.  So  she  waited  till  her 
LOther  came  back. 

But” what  did  she  do  when  the 
lother  came  back  ?  She  might 
ave  gone  up  to  her  and  bitten  her. 

shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if 
)me  of  you  have  had  such  an 
xperience.  But  this  child  flung 
er  arms  round  her  mother’s  neck 
nd  sobbed.  What  was  mother  to 
nderstand  by  this  ?  If  she  had 
ut  it  into  words,  which  I  am  glad 
o  say  she  did  not,  she  would  have 
aid  :  ‘I  am  your  only  good  mother, 
"ou  were  frightened  to  find  you 
ated  me  for  going  away.  You  are 
arrv  you  hated  me.  Not  only  that, 
ou  felt  that  I  went  away  because 
f  something  bad  you  had  done,  or 
ecause  you  made  such  great 
emands  on  me,  or  because  you 
ated  me  before  I  went  ;  so  von 
3lt  that  you  were  the  cause  of  my 
oing  away — you  felt  I  was  gone 
ir  ever.  It  was  not  till  I  was  back 
nd  you  had  your  arms  around  my 
eck  that  you  could  acknowledge 
lat  you  had  it  in  you  to  send  me 
way  even  while  I  was  with  you. 
»y  your  sadness  you  earned  the 
ght  to  put  your  arms  round  my 
eck,  because  you  showed  that  you 
fit  that  when  I  hurt  you  by  going 
way  it  was  your  fault.  In  fact, 
ou  felt  guilty,  as  if  you  were  the 
ause  of  everything  bad  in  the 
orld,  whereas  really  you  were 
nly  a  little  bit  the  cause  of  my 
•oing  away.  Babies  are  a  trouble, 
ut  mothers  expect  them  to  be  and 
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like  them  to  be.  Through  being 
extra  dependent  on  me  you  have 
been  extra  liable  to  tire  me  out  ; 
but  I  chose  to  adopt  you,  and  I 
never  feel  resentment  at  being 
tired  out  by  you  .  .  .’ 

Yes,  she  might  have  said  all  this, 
but  thank  goodness  she  didn't,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  these  ideas  never 
entered  her  mind.  She  was  much 
too  busy  cuddling  her  little  girl. 

Why  have  I  said  all  these  things 
about  a  little  girl’s  sobbing  ?  I 
am  sure  no  two  people  would 
describe  what  is  going  on  when  a 
child  is  sad  in  the  same  way,  and  I 
daresay  that  some  of  what  I  said 
is  not  quite  rightly  put.  But  it  is 
not  all  wrong,  and  I  am  hoping 
that  by  what  I  have  said  I  have  been 
able  to  show  you  that  sad  crying 
is  something  very  complicated, 
something  which  means  that  your 
infant  has  already  gained  his  place 
in  the  world.  He  is  no  longer  a 
cork  floating  on  the  waves.  He 
has  already  started  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  environment.  In¬ 
stead  of  just  reacting  to  circum¬ 
stances  he  has  come  to  feel  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  circumstances.  The 
trouble  is  that  he  starts  off  feeling 
totally  responsible  for  what  happens 
to  him  and  for  the  external  factors 
in  his  life.  Only  gradually  does  he 
sort  out  what  he  is  responsible  for 
from  all  that  he  feels  responsible  for. 

Now  let  us  compare  sad  crying 
with  the  other  kinds.  You  can  see 
that  crying  from  pain  and  hunger 
can  be  noted  any  time  from  birth 
onwards.  Rage  appears  as  the  in¬ 
fant  becomes  able  to  put  two  and 
two  together,  and  fear,  indicating 
pain  expected,  means  that  the  baby 
has  developed  ideas.  Grief  indi¬ 
cates  something  far  in  advance  of 
these  other  acute  feelings  ;  and  if 
mothers  understand  how  valuable 
the  things  are  underlying  sadness 
they  will  be  able  to  avoid  missing 
something  important.  People 
easily  find  themselves  glad  later  on 
when  their  child  says  ‘Thank  you’ 
and  ‘I  am  sorry’,  but  the  earlier 
version  of  this  is  contained  in  the 
infant’s  sad  crying,  and  this  is  much 
more  valuable  than  what  is  taught 
in  the  way  of  the  expression  of 
gratitude  and  repentance. 

You  will  have  noted  in  my  des¬ 
cription  of  the  sad  little  girl  how  it 
was  perfectly  logical  for  her  to  be 
sad  on  her  mother’s  neck.  An  angry 
baby  would  scarcely  be  expected 
to  be  angry  while  in  a  satisfactory 
relation  to  mother.  If  he  stayed 


on  her  lap  it  would  be  because  he 
was  afraid  to  leave  it,  and  mother 
would  probably  wish  he  would  go 
away.  But  the  sad  baby  can  be 
taken  and  cuddled  because,  by  his 
taking  responsibility  for  what  hurts 
him,  he  earns  the  right  to  keep  a 
good  relation  to  people.  In  fact  a 
sad  baby  may  need  your  physical 
and  demonstrative  love.  What  he 
does  not  need,  however,  is  to  be 
jogged  and  tickled,  and  in  other 
ways  distracted  from  his  sadness. 
Let  us  say  he  is  in  a  state  of  mourn¬ 
ing  and  requires  a  certain  length  of 
time  to  recover  from  it.  He  just 
needs  to  know  that  you  continue 
to  love  him,  and  it  may  even  be 
best  sometimes  to  let  him  lie  crying 
on  his  own.  Remember  that  there 
is  no  better  feeling  in  infancy  or 
childhood  than  that  which  belongs 
to  true  spontaneous  recovery  from 
sadness  and  guilt  feelings.  This  is 
so  true  that  sometimes  you  will  find 
your  child  being  naughty  so  as  to 
feel  guilty  and  cry,  and  then  feel 
forgiven,  so  eager  is  he  to  recapture 
what  he  has  experienced  as  true 
recovery  from  sadness. 

So  now  I  have  described  various 
kinds  of  crying.  There’s  so  very 
much  more  to  be  said.  But  I  think 
you  may  have  been  helped  by  my 
attempt  to  sort  out  one  kind  from 
another.  What  I  have  not  done  is 
to  describe  the  crying  of  hopeless¬ 
ness  and  despair,  the  crying  that 
the  other  kinds  break  down  into  if 
there  is  no  hope  left  in  the  baby's 
mind.  In  your  home  you  may 
never  hear  this  kind  of  crying  and 
if  you  do  the  situation  has  got 
beyond  you,  and  you  are  in  need  of 
help,  although.,  as  I  have  tried  to 
make  especially  clear,  you  are 
otherwise  much  better  than  anyone 
else  can  be  in  the  management  of 
your  own  infant.  It  is  in  institu¬ 
tions  that  we  hear  the  crying  of 
helplessness  and  disintegration, 
where  there  is  no  means  of  providing 
one  mother  for  each  baby.  I  only 
mention  this  kind  of  crying  for  the 
sake  of  completeness.  For  the  fact 
that  you  are  willing  to  devote 
yourself  to  the  care  of  your  infant 
means  that  he  is  lucky  ;  unless 
something  should  happen  by  chance 
to  upset  your  routine  management, 
he  will  be  able  to  go  straight  ahead, 
letting  you  know  when  he  is  angry 
with  you  and  when  he  loves  you, 
and  when  he  wants  to  be  rid  of  you. 
and  when  he  is  anxious  or  fright¬ 
ened,  and  when  he  just  wants  you 
to  understand  that  he  feels  sadness. 
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^ince  the  beginning  of  this 
^  century  a  great  deal  of  work 
has  been  done  on  infant  feeding 
nd  doctors  and  physiologists  have 
ritten  many  books  and  innumer- 
ble  scientific  articles  each  adding  a 
iit  to  our  knowledge.  The  result  of 
il  this  work  is  that  it  is  now 
ossible  to  distinguish  between  two 
ets  of  things,  those  of  a  physical  or 
io-chemical  or  substantial  kind, 
diich  no  one  could  know  about 
ituitively,  or  without  deep  learning 
i  scientific  matters,  and  those  of  a 
sychological  kind,  which  people 
ave  been  able  to  know  always, 
>oth  by  feeling  and  by  simple 
bservation. 

For  instance,  to  go  to  the  root 
f  the  matter  right  away,  infant 
eeding  is  a  matter  of  infant-mother 
elationship,  a  putting  into  practice 
f  a  love  relationship  between  two 
.uman  beings.  It  was  difficult, 
Lowever,  for  this  to  be  accepted 
although  it  was  felt  to  be  true  by 
nothers)  until  all  the  difficulties  had 
>een  cleared  away  by  study  of  the 
drysical  side  of  the  problem.  At 
my  period  of  the  world’s  history  a 
natural  mother  leading  a  healthy 
ife  must  easily  have  thought  of 
nfant  feeding  simply  as  a  relation- 
hip  between  her  baby  and  herself  ; 
3ut  there  was  at  the  same  time  the 
mother  whose  baby  died  of 
liarrhoea  and  sickness ;  she  did 
lot  know  it  was  a  germ  that  had 
dlled  her  baby,  and  so  she  felt 
convinced  that  her  milk  must  have 
leen  bad.  Infant  disease  and  death 
make  mothers  lose  confidence  in 
hemselves,  and  make  them  look 
or  authoritative  advice.  In  count¬ 
less  ways  physical  disease  has 
complicated  the  problem  as  seen  by 
:;he  mother.  In  fact  it  is  only 
because  of  the  great  advances  in 
•oiowledge  of  physical  health  and 
physical  disease  that  we  can  now 
“eturn  to  the  main  thing,  which  is 
:;he  emotional  situation,  the  feeling 
oond  between  mother  and  baby.  It 
s  this  feeling  bond  that  must  be 
developing  satisfactorily  if  feeding 
s  to  go  well. 

Nowadays  the  doctors  of  the  body 
understand  enough  about  rickets  to 
prevent  its  occurrence  ;  they  under¬ 
stand  enough  about  the  dangers  of 
nfection  to  prevent  the  blindness 
hat  used  to  follow  gonococcal 
nfection  of  the  baby  at  birth  ; 
enough  about  the  danger  of  tuber- 
ulous  milk  from  infected  cows  to 
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prevent  much  of  the  tuberculous 
meningitis  that  used  to  be  common 
and  fatal  ;  enough  about  scurvy  to 
have  virtually  eliminated  it.  And 
now  it  has  suddenly  become  urgent 
for  those  of  us  who  concern  our¬ 
selves  chiefly  with  feelings  to  state 
as  accurately  as  we  can  the 
psychological  problem  which  con¬ 
fronts  every  mother,  however  com¬ 
plete  the  absence  of  bodily  disease 
and  disorder,  owing  to  the  doctors’ 
skill. 

No  doubt  we  cannot  yet  accur¬ 
ately  state  the  psychological 
problem  which  confronts  every 
mother  of  a  new-born  baby,  but  an 
attempt  can  be  made,  and  mothers 
can  take  part  in  correcting  what  is 
wrong  in  what  I  say  and  adding 
what  is  left  out. 

I  will  take  a  chance  on  it.  If  the 
mother  we  are  thinking  about  is 
ordinarily  healthy,  living  in  an 
ordinarily  tolerable  home  kept  by 
her  and  her  husband,  and  if  we 
pretend  that  the  baby  arrived  in  a 
healthy  state  and  at  the  right  time, 
then  there  is  something  remarkably 
simple  to  be  said  :  Under  these 
circumstances,  infant  feeding  is  just 
a  part,  one  of  the  more  important 
parts  it  is  true,  of  a  relationship  of 
two  human  beings.  These  two, 
mother  and  new-born  baby,  are 
ready  to  be  bound  to  each  other  by 
tremendously  powerful  bonds  of 
love,  and  they  naturally  have  to 
get  to  know  each  other  before  taking 
the  great  emotional  risks  involved. 
Once  they  have  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding — which  they  may  do 
at  once,  or  which  they  may  do  only 
after  a  struggle — they  rely  on  each 
other  and  understand  one  another, 
and  the  feeding  begins  to  look  after 
itself. 

In  other  words,  if  the  relationship 
between  mother  and  baby  has 
started,  and  is  developing  naturally, 
then  there  is  no  need  for  feeding 
techniques,  and  weighings  and  all 
sorts  of  investigations  ;  the  two 
together  know  wdiat  is  just  right 
better  than  any  outsider  ever  can. 
Under  such  circumstances  an  infant 
will  take  the  right  amount  of  milk 
at  the  right  speed,  and  will  know 
when  to  stop.  And  in  that  case 
even  the  baby’s  digestion  and 
excretions  do  not  have  to  be 
watched  by  outsiders.  The  whole 
physical  process  works  just  because 
the  emotional  relationship  is  de¬ 
veloping  naturally.  I  would  even 
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go  further  and  say  that  a  mother  in 
such  circumstances  can  learn  about 
babies  from  her  baby,  just  as  the 
baby  learns  about  his  mother  from 
her. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  so  great 
feelings  of  pleasure  belong  to  the 
intimate  bodily  and  spiritual  bond 
that  can  exist  between  a  mother  and 
her  baby  that  mothers  easily  fall  a 
prey  to  the  advice  of  people  who 
seem  to  say  that  such  feelings  must 
not  be  indulged  in.  Surely  the 
modern  puritan  is  to  be  found  in 
this  realm  of  infant  feeding  !  Fancy 
keeping  a  baby  away  from  his 
mother  after  he  is  born  till  he  has 
lost  his  one  possibility  (through  his 
sense  of  smell)  of  feeling  he  has 
found  her  again  after  he  had  lost 
her  !  Fancy  wrapping  up  the  baby 
while  he  is  feeding  so  that  he 
cannot  handle  the  breasts  or  the 
bottle,  with  the  result  that  he  can 
only  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
by  ‘Yes’  (sucking)  or  ‘No’  (turning 
the  head  away  or  sleeping)  !  Fancy 
starting  off  feeding  a  baby  by  the 
clock  before  he  has  gained  the 
feeling  that  there  really  is  anything 
outside  himself  and  his  desires  atT 
all. 

In  the  natural  state  (by  which  I 
mean  when  the  two  human  beings 
involved  are  healthy)  techniques 
and  quantities  and  timing  can  be 
left  to  nature.  This  means,  in 
practice,  that  the  mother  can 
allow  the  infant  to  decide  what  it 
is  in  his  power  to  decide,  because 
she  is  easily  able  to  decide  and 
provide  what  it  is  her  job  to  give 
in  the  way  of  management,  as  well 
as  in  the  form  of  actual  milk. 

It  may  be  thought  imprudent  of 
me  to  say  these  things  because  so 
few  mothers  are  free  from  personal 
difficulties  and  from  that  tendency 
to  worry  that  makes  them  need 
support  ;  also  there  undoubtedly 
are  mothers  who  neglect  their  babies 
or  are  cruel  to  them.  liowever,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  even  mothers 
who  know  they  need  advice  all 
along  the  line  are  nevertheless 
helped  by  having  these  basic  facts 
in  front  of  them.  If  such  a  mother 
is  to  learn  to  make  a  job  of  her 
second  or  third  baby’s  early  contact 
with  her,  she  must  know  wdrat  she 
was  aiming  at  even  with  her  first 
baby  over  whom  she  needed  so 
much  help  ;  she  aims  at  being 
independent  of  advice  in  her  actual 
management  of  her  own  babies. 
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I  would  say  that  natural  feeding 
is  given  exactly  when  the  baby 
wants  it,  and  ceases  as  he  ceases  to 
want  it.  This  is  the  basis.  On  this 
and  only  on  this  can  an  infant  start 
to  compromise  with  his  mother,  the 
first  compromise  being  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  regular  and  reliable  feeding, 
say  three-hourly,  which  is  con¬ 
venient  for  mother  and  which  can 
yet  feel  to  the  infant  like  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  own  desire,  if  only  he 
can  arrange  to  be  hungry  regularly 
at  three-hourly  intervals.  If  this 
interval  is  too  long  for  the  child  in 
question,  distress  ensues,  and  the 
quickest  method  of  restoring  con¬ 
fidence  is  for  the  mother  to  feed  as 
and  when  required  for  a  new  period, 
returning  to  a  suitable  regular 
timing  as  the  baby  becomes  able 
to  tolerate  it. 

Again,  this  may  seem  rather  wild. 
A  mother  who  has  been  schooled 
into  training  her  infant  to  regular 
habits,  starting  with  regular  three- 
hourly  feeds,  feels  actually  wicked 
if  told  to  feed  her  baby  just  like  a 
gypsy.  As  I  have  said,  she  easily 
feels  scared  of  the  very  great 
pleasure  involved  in  this,  and  feels 
_4>he  will  be  blamed  by  her  in-laws 
and  the  neighbours  for  whatever 
goes  wrong  from  that  day  forward. 
The  main  trouble  is  that  people 
easily  feel  overwhelmed  by  the 
responsibility  of  having  a  baby  at 
all,  and  they  only  too  readily 
welcome  the  rule  and  the  regulation, 
and  the  precept,  which  makes  life 
less  risky  even  if  a  trifle  boring.  To 
some  extent,  however,  the  medical 
and  nursing  profession  are  to  blame, 
and  we  must  quickly  withdraw 
whatever  we  have  put  between  the 
mother  and  her  baby.  Even  the 
idea  of  natural  feeding  would  be 
harmful  if  it  were  to  become  a 
thing  to  be  consciously  aimed  at 
because  it  was  said  to  be  good  by 
the  authorities. 

As  to  the  theory  that  training 
must  start  as  early  as  possible,  the 
truth  is  that  training  is  out  of  place 
until  the  infant  has  accepted  the 
world  outside  himself  and  come  to 
terms  with  it.  And  the  foundation 
of  this  acceptance  of  external 
reality  is  the  first  brief  period  in 
which, a  mother  naturally  follows 
the  desires  of  her  infant. 

You  see  that  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  can  walk  out  of  the  infant  wel¬ 
fare  centres  and  leave  the  mothers 
and  babies  to  cope  with  all  the 
problems  of  basic  diet,  vitamins, 
vaccinations,  and  the  proper  way 


to  wash  napkins.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  doctors  and  nurses  should  be 
aiming  at  so  managing  this  physical 
side  that  nothing  can  disturb  the 
delicate  mechanism  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  infant-mother  relationship. 

Of  course,  if  I  were  talking  to 
nurses  who  look  after  babies  that 
are  not  their  own,  I  should  have  a 
lot  to  say  about  their  difficulties 
and  disappointments.  In  a  re¬ 
markable  book,  The  Nursing 
Couple 1,  my  late  friend  Dr.  Merell 
Middlemore  wrote  : 

‘It  is  not  surprising  that  rough¬ 
ness  in  the  nurse  should  sometimes 
arise  from  nervousness.  She  follows 
the  fortunes  and  failures  of  the 
nursing  couple  from  feed  to  feed 
and,  up  to  a  point,  their  interests 
are  her  own.  She  may  find  it  hard 
to  watch  the  mother’s  clumsy 
efforts  to  feed  the  child,  and  may 
at  last  feel  driven  to  interfere 
because  she  thinks  she  can  put 
things  right.  Her  own  maternal 
instinct  is,  as  it  were,  roused  to  * 
compete  with  the  mother’s,  instead 
of  reinforcing  it.’ 

Mothers  reading  what  I  have 


1  The  Nursing  Couple,  Merell  P.  Middlemore, 
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written  must  not  be  too  upset  il 
they  have  failed  in  their  first  contact; 
with  one  of  their  children.  Therei 
are  so  many  reasons  why  there  must! 
be  failures,  and  much  can  be  done! 
at  a  later  date  to  make  up  for  what! 
has  gone  wrong  or  has  been  missed. j 
But  the  risk  of  making  some 
mothers  unhappy  must  be  taken  if 
one  is  to  try  to  give  support  to  those 
mothers  who  can  succeed  and  who 
are  succeeding  in  this  the  most 
important  of  all  mother’s  tasks. 
At  any  rate,  I  must  risk  hurting 
some  who  are  in  difficulties  if  I  am 
to  try  to  convey  my  opinion  that 
if  a  mother  is  managing  her  relation 
to  her  baby  on  her  own,  she  is  doing 
the  best  that  she  can  do  for  her 
child,  for  herself  and  for  society  in 
general. 

In  other  words,  the  only  true 
basis  for  a  relation  of  a  child  to 
mother  and  father  and  to  other 
children  and  eventually  to  society 
is  the  first  successful  relationship 
between  the  mother  and  baby, 
between  two  people,  with  not  even 
a  regular  feeding  rule  coming  be¬ 
tween  them,  nor  even  a  rule  that 
baby  must  be  breast-fed.  In  human 
affairs,  the  more  complex  can  only 
develop  out  of  the  more  simple. 


In  my  job  many  mothers  have 
discussed  with  me  the  question  : 
What  about  father  ?  I  feel  that 
I  have  something  to  say  to  mothers 
about  fathers,  and  I  am  the  less 
why  about  doing  so  because  what  I 
lave  to  say  is  for  mothers  only. 

As  I  write  in  war-time  I  have  to 
ae  careful  not  to  cause  distress, 
aecause  if  fathers  really  matter, 
low  tragic  it  must  always  be  that 
r'ather  is  away  overseas  in  the 
lighting  forces,  or  else  working  such 
.ong  hours  in  a  factory  that  he 
might  just  as  well  be  away  !  A 
nice  short  war,  with  daddy  in 
uniform  and  wearing  a  sword,  a 
short  period  of  tense  feeling  with 
father  in  danger,  the  arrival  of 
letters  and  telegrams,  a  wound  that 
turns  out  to  be  slight,  and  then  the 
return  of  the  hero,  triumphant, 
telling  exciting  true  stories  of 
enemy  captured  or  killed — alas  ! 
this  is  no  picture  of  modern  war. 
Children  love  fighting  stories  be¬ 
cause  they  are  part  of  romantic 
love  ;  a  girl  is  lovely,  a  woman 
lovable,  and  naturally  men  fight 
about  her.  But  modern  war  is 
relatively  useless  in  this  respect. 
Total  war  that  lasts  five  years  is 
□nly  hurtful  to  family  life.  So  for 
the  time  being  let  us  forget  the 
war. 

I  suppose  it  is  clear  to  everyone 
that  in  normal  times  it  depends  on 
what  mother  does  about  it  whether 
father  does  or  does  not  get  to  know 
tiis  baby.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
reasons  why  it  is  difficult  for  a 
father  to  take  part  in  his  infant's 
upbringing.  For  one  thing  he  may 
be  scarcely  ever  at  home  when  the 
baby  is  awake.  But  very  often, 
even  when  father  is  home,  mother 
iinds  it  a  little  difficult  to  know 
where  to  make  use  of  her  husband 
md  where  to  wish  him  out  of  the 
way.  No  doubt  it  is  often  far 
jimpler  to  get  the  baby  to  bed 
uefore  father  comes  home,  just  as 
t  is  a  good  idea  to  get  the  washing 
lone  and  the  food  cooked.  But 
nany  of  you  will  agree  from  your 
experience  that  it  is  a  great  help 
n  the  relation  between  married 
people  when  they  share  day  by  day 
:he  little  details  of  experience  in 
he  care  of  their  infant,  little  details 
vhich  seem  silly  to  outsiders,  but 
vhich  are  tremendously  important 
it  the  time  both  to  the  parents  and 
:o  the  infant.  And  as  the  infant 
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grows  into  a  toddler  and  into  a 
little  child,  the  richness  of  detail 
increases,  and  with  this  the  bond 
between  father  and  mother  can 
become  even  deeper. 

I  know  that  some  fathers  are 
very  shy  about  their  babies  at  the 
beginning,  and  no  doubt  some  can 
never  be  brought  to  be  interested 
in  infants  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  mothers 
can  get  their  husbands  to  help  in 
little  things,  and  can  arrange  for 
the  baby  to  be  bathed  when  father 
can  watch,  and  even  take  part  if 
he  wants  to.  As  I  have  said,  it 
depends  quite  a  lot  on  what  you 
do  about  it. 

One  could  not  assume  in  every 
case  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  father 
to  come  early  into  the  picture. 
People  are  so  different  from  each 
other.  Some  men  feel  as  if  they 
would  be  better  mothers  than  their 
waves  are,  and  they  can  be  quite  a 
nuisance.  This  is  specially  true 
when  they  are  able  to  waltz  in  and 
be  a  very  patient  ‘mother'  for  about 
half  an  hour  and  then  waltz  out 
again,  ignoring  the  fact  that  mothers 
have  to  be  good  mothers  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  day  in  and  day 
out.  And  then  it  may  be  that  there 
are  some  fathers  who  really  would 
make  better  mothers  than  their 
wives  do,  but  still  they  cannot  be 
mothers  ;  so  some  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  has  to  be  found,  other 
than  by  just  letting  mother  fade 
out  of  '  the  picture.  But  usually 
mothers  know  they  are  good  at 
their  own  job,  and  then  they  can 
let  their  husbands  into  the  picture 
if  they  wish. 

If  we  start  at  the  beginning  we 
can  see  that  the  infant  first  of  all 
knows  mother.  Sooner  or  later 
certain  qualities  of  mother  are 
recognised  by  the  infant,  and  some 
of  these  one  associates  always  with 
mother — softness,  sweetness.  But 
mother  has  all  sorts  of  stern 
qualities  ;  for  instance,  she  can  be 
hard  and  stern  and  strict  ;  indeed, 
her  punctuality  about  feeds  is 
valued  tremendously  by  the  infant 
as  soon  as  he  can  accept  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  be  fed  just  exactly 
when  he  wants  to  feed.  I  would 
say  that  certain  qualities  of  mother 
that  are  not  essentially  part  of  her 
gradually  group  together  in  the 
infant’s  mind,  and  these  qualities 
draw  to  themselves  the  feelings 
which  the  infant  at  length  becomes 


willing  to  have  towards  father. 
How  much  better  a  strong  father 
who  can  be  respected  and  loved  than 
just  qualities  of  mother,  rules  and 
regulations,  permits  and  prohibi¬ 
tions,  things  dead  and  uncom¬ 
promising. 

So  when  father  comes  into  the 
child’s  life  as  a  father,  he  takes 
over  feelings  that  the  infant  has 
already  had  towards  certain  proper¬ 
ties  of  mother,  and  it  is  a  great 
relief  to  mother  when  father  can 
take  over  in  this  way. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  separate  out 
the  different  ways  in  which  father 
is  valuable.  The  first  thing  I  want 
to  say  is  that  father  is  needed  at 
home  to  help  mother  to  feel  well 
in  her  body  and  happy  in  her  mind. 
A  child  is  very  sensitive  indeed  to 
the  relationship  between  daddy  and 
-  mummy,  and  if  all  goes  well  off¬ 
stage,  so  to  speak,  the  child  is  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  fact,  and 
tends  to  show  this  appreciation  by 
finding  life  easier  in  the  morning 
and  so  by  being  more  contented 
and  more  easy  to  manage.  _L 
suppose  this  is  what  an  infant  or 
a  child  would  mean  by  ‘social 
security’. 

The  union  of"  father  and  mother 
provides  a  fact,  a  hard  fact  around 
which  the  child  may  build  a 
fantasy,  a  rock  to  which  he  can 
cling  and  against  which  he  can 
kick  ;  and  furthermore  it  provides 
part  of  the  natural  foundation  for 
a  personal  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  triangular  relationship. 

The  second  thing,  as  I  have  said, 
is  that  father  is  needed  to  give 
mother  moral  support,  to  be  the 
backing  for  her  authority,  to  be  the 
human  being  who  stands  for  the 
law  and  order  which  mother  plants 
in  the  life  of  the  child.  He  does  not 
have  to  be  there  all  the  time  to  do 
this,  but  he  has  to  turn  up  often 
enough  for  the  child  to  feel  that  he 
is  real  and  alive.  Much  of  the 
arranging  of  a  child’s  life  must  be 
done  by  mother,  and  children  like 
to  feel  that  mother  can  manage  the 
home  when  father  is  not  actually 
in  it.  Yes,  indeed,  every  woman  has 
to  be  able  to  speak  and  act  with 
authority  ;  but  if  she  has  to  be 
the  whole  thing,  and  has  to  provide 
the  whole  of  the  strong  or  strict 
element  in  her  children’s  lives  as 
well  as  the  love,  she  carries  a  big 
burden  indeed.  Besides,  it  is  much 
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easier  for  the  children  to  be  able  to 
.  have  two  parents  ;  one  parent  can 
be  felt  to  remain  loving  while  the 
other  is  being  hated,  and  this  in 
itself  has  a  stabilizing  influence. 
Sometimes  you  see  a  child  hitting 
or  kicking  his  mother,  and  you  feel 
that  if  her  husband  were  backing 
her  up  it  would  probably  be  him 
that  the  child  would  want  to  kick, 
and  very  likely  he  would  not  try  it 
on.  Every  now  and  again  the  child 
is  going  to  hate  someone,  and  if 
father  is  not  there  to  tell  him  where 
to  get  off,  he  will  hate  his  mother, 
#  and  this  will  make  him  confused, 
because  it  is  his  mother  that  he 
most  fundamentally  loves. 

The  third  thing  to  say  is  that 
father  is  needed  by  the  child  because 
of  his  positive  qualities  and  the 
things  that  distinguish  him  from 
other  men,  and  the  liveliness  of  his 
personality.  During  the  early 
period  of  life,  when  impressions  are 
so  vivid,  then  is  the  time  for  a 
little  boy  or  girl  to  get  to  know 
father  if  this  is  possible.  Of  course, 
I’m  not  asking  fathers  to  force 
themselves  and  their  personalities 
on  their  children.  One  child  will 
““Took  round  for  father  when  a  few 
months  old,  reach  out  to  him  when 
he  comes  into  the  room,  and  listen 
out  for  his  footsteps,  whereas 
another  will  turn  away  from  him, 
or  only  very  gradually  allow  him 
to  become  an  important  person  in 
his  or  her  life.  One  child  will 
want  to  know  what  he  is  really 
like,  whereas  another  will  use 
father  as  someone  to  dream  about, 
hardly  getting  to  know  him  at  all 
as  others  know  him.  Nevertheless, 
if  father  is  there  and  wants  to  get 
to  know  his  own  child,  the  child  is 
fortunate,  and  in  the  happiest 
circumstances  father  vastly  enriches 
his  child’s  world.  When  both 
mother  and  father  easily  accept 
responsibility  for  the  child’s  ex¬ 
istence  the  stage  is  set  for  a  good 
home. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  begin  to 
describe  the  ways  in  which  a  father 
enriches  the  'life  of  his  children,  so 
wide  are  the  possibilities.  The 
children  form  their  ideal,  at  least  in 
part,  on  what  they  see,  or  think 
they  see  when  they  look  at  him. 
They  get  a  new  world  opened 
up  to  them  when  father  gradually 
discloses  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
which  he  goes  in  the  morning  and 
from  which  he  returns  at  night,  or 
when  he  shows  the  gun  that  he 
takes  with  him  into  battle. 


In  the  children’s  play  there  is  the 
game  ‘Mothers  and  Fathers’  and,  as 
you  know,  father  goes  off  in  the 
morning  to  work,  while  mother  does 
the  housework  and  minds  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Housework  is  something  that 
children  easily  get  to  know  because 
it  is  always  going  on  around  them, 
but  the  work  that  father  does,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  hobbies  when  he 
is  home,  widens  out  the  children’s 
view  of  the  world.  How  happy  the 
children  of  a  skilled  craftsman 
who,  when  he  is  at  home,  is  not 
above  letting  the  children  see  the 
skill  of  his  hands,  and  share  in  the 
making  of  beautiful  and  useful 
things.  And  if  father  sometimes 
joins  in  their  play,  he  is  bound  to 
bring  valuable  new  elements  that 
can  be  woven  into  the  playing. 
Moreover,  father’s  knowledge  of  the 
world  enables  him  to  see  when 
certain  kinds  of  toys  or  apparatus 
would  help  the  children  in  their 
play  without  hindering  the  natural 
development  of  their  imagination. 
Some  fathers,  unfortunately,  spoil 
it  when  they  buy  their  little  boy 
a  steam  engine  by  playing  with  it 
themselves,  or  else  by  being  so  fond 
of  it  they  cannot  let  the  child  use 
it  and  perhaps  break  it.  This  is 
carrying  father’s  play  too  far. 


One  of  the  things  that  father  does  i 
for  his  children  is  to  be  alive  and  to 
stay  alive  during  the  children’s' 
early  years.  The  value  of  this 
simple  act  is  liable  to  be  forgotten. 
Although  it  is  natural  for  children 
to  idealize  their  fathers,  it  is  also 
very  valuable  for  them  to  have  the 
experience  of  living  with  them  and 
getting  to  know  them  as  human 
beings,  even  to  the  extent  of: 
finding  them  out.  I  know  of  a  boy 
and  girl  who  thought  they  were  I 
having  a  lovely  time  in  the  last 
war  when  their  father  was  in  the 
army.  They  lived  with  mother  in 
a  house  with  a  nice  garden,  and 
had  everything  that  was  necessary, 
and  even  more.  Sometimes  they 
worked  up  into  a  state  of  organized 
anti-social  activity  and  nearly  broke 
the  house  up.  Now,  as  they  look 
back,  they  can  see  that  these 
periodical  outbursts  were  attempts, 
although  unconscious,  to  make 
father  appear  in  person.  However, 
mother  managed  to  see  them 
through,  supported  by  letters  from 
her  husband  ;  but  you  can  imagine 
how  much  she  longed  to  have  her 
husband  home  with  her,  so  that  she 
could  occasionally  lean  back  while 
he  told  the  children  to  go  to  bed. 

To  take  an  extreme  case  :  I 
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mew  a  girl  whose  father  died 
before  she  was  born.  The  tragedy 
fiere  was  that  she  had  only  an 
dealized  father  on  whom  to  base 
aer  view  of  man.  She  had  not  had 
he  experience  of  Deing  let  down 
gently  by  a  real  father.  In  her  life 
;he  easily  imagined  men  to  be 
deal,  which  at  first  had  the  effect 
>f  bringing  the  best  out  of  them. 
3ut  sooner  or  later,  inevitably, 
iach  man  she  got  to  know  showed 
mperfections,  and  each  time  this 
rappened  she  was  thrown  into  a 
Tate  of  despair  and  she  was 
:ontinually  complaining.  As  can 
)e  imagined  this  pattern  ruined  her 
ife.  How  much  happier  she  would 
lave  been  if  her  father  had  been 
alive  during  her  childhood,  to  be 
felt  by  her  to  be  ideal,  but  also  to 
be  found  by  her  to  have  short-com- 
mgs,  and  to  have  survived  her  hate 
jf  him  when  he  disappointed  her. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is 
sometimes  an  especially  vital  bond 
between  a  father  and  his  daughter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  little  girl 
has  it  in  her  to  dream  of  being  in 
mother’s  place,  or  at  any  rate  to 
dream  romantically.  Mothers  have 
to  be  very  understanding  when  this 
sort  of  feeling  is  going  on.  Some 
mothers  find  it  much  easier  to  stand 
the  friendship  between  father  and 
son  than  between  father  and 
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daughter.  Yet  it  is  a  great  pity  if 
the  close  bond  between  father  and 
daughter  is  interfered  with  by  feel¬ 
ings  of  jealousy  and  rivalry,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  develop  natur¬ 
ally  ;  for  sooner  or  later  the  little 
girl  will  realize  the  frustration  that 
belongs  to  this  kind  of  romantic 
attachment,  and  she  will  eventually 
grow  up  and  look  in  other  directions 
for  the  practical  outcome  to  her 
imaginings.  If  father  and  mother 
happen  to  be  happy  in  relation  to 
each  other,  these  strong  attach¬ 
ments  between  a  father  and  his 
children  will  not  be  thought  of  as 
rivalling  the  greater  thing,  the 
attachment  between  the  parents. 
Brothers  are  a  great  help  here, 
providing  a  stepping  stone  from 
fathers  and  uncles  to  men  in 
general. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  a  boy 
and  his  father  may  find  themselves 
at  times  in  a  state  of  rivalry  over 
mother.  This  need  give  rise  to  no 
anxiety  if  mother  and  father  are 
happy  together.  It  need  never,  of 
course,  interfere  with  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  two  parents  who  feel 
secure  in  each  other’s  love.  The 
little  boy’s  feelings  are  of  the 
strongest  possible  order  so  they 
should  be  taken  seriously. 

One  does  hear  of  children  who 
never  once  in  the  whole  of  their 
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childhood  had  father  alone  to 
themselves  for  a  whole  day,  or  even 
half  a  day.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  terrible.  I  should  say  that  it  is 
mother’s  responsibility  to  send 
father  and  daughter,  or  father  and 
son,  out  together  for  an  expedition 
every  now  and  again.  This  gesture 
will  always  be  fully  appreciated  by 
all  parties  concerned,  and  some  of 
these  experiences  will  be  treasured 
throughout  a  lifetime.  It  is  not 
always  easy  for  a  mother  to  send 
her  little  girl  out  with  father  when 
she  would  love  to  go  out  herself 
with  him  alone  ;  and,  of  course, 
she  should  go  out  with  father 
alone,  else  she  will  not  only  build 
up  resentment  in  herself,  but  she 
will  also  be  liable  to  lose  touch  with 
her  man.  But  sometimes,  if  she 
can  send  father  out  with  the 
children,  or  with  one  of  them,  she 
will  be  adding  a  great  deal  to  her 
value  as  a  mother  and  wife. 

So  if  your  husband  is  home,  you 
may  easily  find  that  it  is  worth 
taking  a  lot  of  trouble  to  help  him 
and  the  children  to  get  to  know 
each  other.  It  is  not  in  your 
power  to  make  their  relationship  a 
rich  one  ;  that  depends  on  father" 
and  the  children.  But  it  is  very 
much  in  your  power  to  make  such 
a  relationship  possible,  or  to  prevent 
it  or  to  mar  it. 


"heir  Standards  and  Yours 


I  suppose  all  people  have  ideals 
and  standards.  Everyone  who 
is  building  a  (home  has  ideas 
about  the  way  things  should  look, 
and  about  the  colour  scheme,  and 
about  the  furniture  and  the  way 
the  table  is  laid  for  breakfast.  Most 
people  know  just  what  sort  of  a 
house  they  would  have  if  their  ship 
came  in,  and  whether  they  feel  it 
is  good  to  live  in  town  or  country, 
and  what  sort  of  a  film  it  is  worth 
while  going  to  see. 

When  you  got  married  you  felt — 
now  I  can  live  as  I  like. 

A  little  girl  of  five  who  was 
collecting  words  had  heard  someone 
say,  ‘the  dog  went  home  of  his  own 
accord’,  so  she  adopted  the  word. 
Next  day  she  said  to  me  :  ‘To-day’s 
my  birthday,  so  everything  has  to 
be  to  my  accord.’  Well,  when  you 
married  you  felt  :  now  at  last  I  can 
live  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  my 
own  accord,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  lit'tle  ‘girl.  Mind  you,  it  isn’t 
that  your  accord  is  necessarily 
better  than  your  mother-in-law’s, 


but  it  is  yours  and  that  makes  all 
the  difference. 

Assuming  that  you  got  your  own 
rooms  or  flat  or  house,  you  straight¬ 
way  proceeded  to  arrange  and 
decorate  in  the  way  you  felt  like 
doing.  And  when  you’d  put  up 
the  new  curtains  you  asked  people 
in  to  see  your  home.  The  point  is 
that  you  had  achieved  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  your  surroundings 
expressed  you  yourself  and  you 
may  have  surprised  even  yourself 
by  the  way  you  did  things.  Evi¬ 
dently  you  had  been  practising  for 
this  all  your  life. 

You  were  lucky  in  those  early 
days  if  you  escaped  some  squabbles 
with  your  husband  over  details. 
The  funny  thing  is  that  arguments 
nearly  always  start  about  whether 
this  or  that  is  ‘good’  or  ‘bad’, 
whereas  the  real  trouble  is  a  clash 
of  accords,  as  the  little  girl  might 
have  said.  This  carpet  is  good  for 
you  if  you  bought  it,  or  chose  it,  or 
bargained  for  it  at  a  sale,  and  it’s 
good  from  your  husband’s  point  of 


view  if  he  chose  it  ;  but  how  can 
you  both  feel  you  chose  it  ? 
Fortunately  people  who  are  in  love 
do  often  find  it  possible  to  let  their 
‘accords’  overlap  to  some  extent, 
for  a  while,  so  that’s  all  right  for  a 
bit  ;  and  one  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  for  it  to  be  agreed, 
perhaps  without  anything  being 
actually  said,  that  the  wife  runs  the 
home  her  way  while  the  man  has 
his  own  way  at  work.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  Englishman’s  home 
is  his  wife’s  castle.  And  in  his 
home  a  man  likes  to  see  his  wife  in 
charge,  identified  with  the  home. 
Alas,  all  too  often  the  man  has 
nothing  in  his  work  corresponding 
to  his  wife’s  independence  in  her 
own  home.  Too  seldom  does  a  man 
feel  identified  with  his  job,  and  this 
state  of  affairs  has  been  getting 
worse  as  craftsmen  and  small  shop¬ 
keepers  and  small  men  generally 
have  been  tending  to  become 
swamped  out. 

Talk  about  women  coming  back 
from  the  Forces  not  wanting  to  be 
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housewives  seems  to  me  to  be  just 
nonsense,  because  nowhere  else  but 
in  her  own  home  is  a  woman  in 
such  command.  Only  in  her  own 
home  is  she  free,  if  she  has  the 
courage,  to  spread  herself,  to  find 
her  whole  self.  The  great  thing  is 
that  she  should  really  be  able  to 
get  a  flat  or  a  house  when  she 
marries,  so  that  she  can  move  her 
elbows  without  brushing  up  against 
her  near  relations  and  without 
bruising  her  own  mother. 

I  have  said  all  this  because  I 
want  to  show  how  difficult  it  must 
always  be  when  a  baby  comes  along 
wanting  his  own  way  as  babies  do. 
By  wanting  his  own  way  the  baby 
is  upsetting  the  apple-cart,  and  no 
one  should  say  it  doesn’t  matter  if 
it  does  get  upset.  The  apple-cart 
is  the  young  mother’s  newly-found 
independence  of  spirit  and  newly- 
won  respect  for  what  she  does  on 
her  own  accord.  Some  women 
prefer  to  have  no  children  because 
marriage  would  seem  to  lose  a  great 
deal  of  its  value  for  them  if  it  does 
not  mean  the  establishment  of  their 
own  personal  sphere  of  influence, 
won  at  last  after  years  of  waiting 
— and  planning. 

Well,  supposing  that  a  young 
wife  has  just  managed  to  arrange 
her  own  household  and  that  she  is 
proud  of  having  done  this,  and  that 
she  is  only  just  beginning  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  she  is  like  when  she  is 
captain  of  her  own  fate.  What 
happens  when  she  has  a  little  child  ? 
I  think  that  when  she  was  pregnant 
she  did  not  necessarily  allow  herself 
to  think  of  the  infant  as  a  threat  to 
her  newly-found  independence,  be¬ 
cause  at  that  time  there  was  so 
much  else  to  think  about.  There 
is  so  much  about  the  idea  of  having 
a  baby  that  is  exciting  and  in¬ 
teresting  and  inspiring,  and  in  any 
case  she  may  have  felt  that  the 
infant  could  be  brought  up  to  fit 
into  her  scheme  of  things  and  to 
enjoy  growing  up  within  her  sphere 
of  influence.  *  So  far  so  good,  and 
no  doubt  she  was  right  in  thinking 
that  her  infant  would  take  some  of 
his  pattern  of  culture  and  behaviour 
from  the  home  he  was  born  into. 
However,  there  is  more  to  be  said, 
and  it  is  quite  important. 

The  truth  is  (according  to  my 
idea)  that  almost  from  the  start 
the  new  baby  has  his  own  ideas 
and  he  likes  this  to  be  so  ;  and  if 
you  have  ten  children  you  won’t 
find  two  alike  although  they  all 
grow  up  in  the  same  home — your 
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household.  Ten  children  will  see 
ten  different  mothers  in  you,  and 
even  one  child  will  sometimes  look 
your  way  and  see  you  as  loving  and 
beautiful,  but  suddenly  for  a  few 
moments  when  the  light’s  not 
good,  or  perhaps  in  the  night  when 
you  go  into  his  room  because  he  is 
having  a  nightmare,  he’ll  see  you 
as  a  dragon  or  a  witch,  or  some¬ 
thing  else  that  is  terrible  and 
dangerous. 

The  point  is  that  each  new  child 
coming  into  your  house  brings  with 
him  his  own  view  of  the  world  and 
a  need  to  control  his  little  bit  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  each  new  child 
is  a  threat  to  your  own  set-up,  your 
carefully  constructed  and  well -main¬ 
tained  order  of  things.  And  knowing 
how  much  you  value  having  your 
own  way  I  am  sorry  for  you. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  help.  I  think 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  in 
this  situation  come  from  the  fact 
that  you  tend  to  think  that  you 
like  what  you  like  because  it  is 
right,  good  and  proper,  best,  clever¬ 
est,  safest,  quickest,  most  econ¬ 
omical  and  so  on.  No  doubt  you 
are  often  justified  in  so  thinking 
and  a  child  can  scarcely  vie  with 
you  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of 
skill  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
But  the  main  point  is  that  it  is  not 
because  your  way  is  best — it  is 
because  it  is  yours  that  you  like  it 
and  trust  it.  That  is  the  real 
reason  why  you  want  to  dominate, 
and  why  shouldn’t  you  ?  The 
house  is  yours,  and  that  is  why  you 
married — partly.  Besides,  you  may 
only  feel  safe  when  you  have  all  the 
strings  in  your  own  hands. 

Yes,  you  have  every  right  to  ask 
people  in  your  own  house  to  con¬ 
form  to  your  standards,  to  lay  the 
breakfast  things  the  way  you  have 
decided,  Grace  before  meat  and  no 
swearing  ;  but  your  right  is  based 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  your  house 
and  that  that  is  your  way,  and  not 
because  your  way  is  best— though 
to  be  sure,  it  may  be. 

Your  own  children  may  well  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  know  what  you  want  and 
what  you  believe  in  and  what  you 
have  decided  or  may  decide  in  the 
future  seems  good  to  you  ;  and  they 
will  be  helped  by  your  faith,  and 
will  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  base 
their  own  standards  on  yours.  But 
at  the  same  time,  and  this  is  the 
point,  don’t  you  agree  with  me  that 
the  children  themselves  have  their 
own  beliefs  and  ideals,  and  on  their 
own  accord  thev  seek  order.  Chil- 
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dren  do  not  like  perpetual  muddfi‘f 
or  perpetual  selfishness.  Can  yop7 
see  that  it  must  harm  a  child  if  yob 
are  so  concerned  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  your  own  rights  in  your 
own  house  that  you  fail  to  see  and 
allow  for  the  innate  tendency  of 
your  infant  and  child  to  create  a 
little  world  around  himself  that  is 
his  own  affair  and  that  has  its  own 
moral  code  ?  If  you  are  sufficiently 
confdent  about  yourself  I  think  you 
will  like  to  see  how  far  you  can  let 
each  of  your  children  dominate  the 
scene  by  his  own  impulses  and 
schemes  and  ideas  in  a  localized  way, 
inside  your  wider  influence.  ‘To- 
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day  it's  ray  birthday  and  so 
everything’s  my  accord’,  the  little 
girl  said,  and  this  didn’t  lead  to 
chaos  ;  it  led  to  a  day  arranged 
not  much  unlike  any  other  day, 
except  that  it  was  created  by  the 
child  instead  of  by  the  mother,  or 
nurse  or  school-mistress. 

Of  course,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing 
a  mother  ordinarily  does  at  the 
beginning  of  the  infant’s  life.  Not 
being  able  to  be  entirely  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  her  infant,  she  gives  the 
breast  at  regular  intervals,  which 
is  the  next  best  thing,  and  she  often 
succeeds  in  giving  the  baby  a  short 
period  of  illusion  in  which  he  does 
not  have  to  recognize  yet  that  a 
dream  breast  does  not  satisfy,  how¬ 
ever  lovely  the  dream.  He  can’t  get 
fat  on  a  dream  breast.  That  is  to 
say,  to  be  good  the  breast  must  also 
belong  to  mother,  who  is  external 
to  him  and  independent  of  him. 
It  is  not  enough  for  baby  to  have 
the  idea  that  he  would  like  a  feed; 
it  is  also  necessary  for  mother  to 
have  the  idea  that  she  would  like 
to  feed  him.  To  recognize  this  is  a 
hard  task  for  a  child,  and  a  mother 
can  protect  her  infant  from  too 
early  or  too  abrupt  disillusionment. 

At  first,  too,  the  baby  is  felt  to 
be  important.  If  he  needs  food  or 
cries  from  discomfort,  everything 
goes  by  the  board  until  his  needs 
have  been  attended  to  ;  and  he  is 
allowed  as  far  as  possible  to  be 
impulsive  —  for  instance,  making 
messes  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  he  wants  to.  It  seems  a  curious 
change  from  the  infant’s  point  of 
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view,  when  mother  becomes  strict, 
sometimes  suddenly  becomes  strict 
because  she  has  been  frightened  by 
the  neighbours,  and  starts  what  is 
called  ‘training’,  never  relaxing  till 
she  has  made  her  infant  conform 
to  her  standard  of  cleanliness.  She 
.thinks  she  has  done  very  well  if  her 
baby  gives  up  all  hope  of  retaining 
his  valuable  spontaneity  and  valu¬ 
able  impulsiveness.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  too  early  and  strict  training  in 
cleanliness  often  defeats  its  own 
ends,  and  a  child  clean  at  six 
months  becomes  defiantly  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  dirty  and  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  re-train.  Fortunately,  in 
many  cases  the  child  finds  a  way 
out  and  hope  is  not  entirely  lost, 
and  the  spontaneity  merely  hides 
in  a  symptom  such  as  bed-wetting. 
(As  one  watching,  and  not  having 
to  wash  and  dry  the  sheets,  I  have 
been  delighted  before  now  to  find 
the  child  of  a  rather  domineering 
mother  bed-wetting,  sticking  to  his 
guns,  though  not  exactly  knowing 
what  he  is  doing.)  The  reward  is 
great  for  the  mother  who,  while 
retaining  her  own  values,  can  afford 
to  wait  for  the  child’s  own  sense  of 
values  to  develop.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  trouble  is  not  so  much 
that  the  child  has  no  sense  of  values, 
as  that,  at  the  start,  people  expect 
much  more  rigid  standards  of 
children  than  of  adults.  As  an 
example  I  will  mention  the  matter 
of  saying  ‘thank-you’.  It  is  very 
likely  that  when  your  child  is 
given  a  new  bonnet  by  his  auntie 
when  he  wanted  a  golliwog  he’ll 
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refuse  to  say  even  ‘ta’.  But  you  are 
trying  to  teach  him  to  say  ‘ta’ 
whether  he  feels  grateful  or  not. 
Some  children  are  conscientious 
objectors  in  this  matter  of  saying 
‘thank-you’  when  they  don’t  mean 
it.  So  do  not  forget  or  despise  the 
innate  morality  of  your  children. 
Perhaps  we  sometimes  miss  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  earliest  games  is  building,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  little  children 
are  so  near  to  the  great  pleasure  that 
belongs  to  impulsive  destruction. 

If  you  let  each  child  develop 
his  own  right  to  dominate,  you 
will  be  helping  him.  There  will  be  9 
the  clash  between  your  right  to 
dominate  and  his,  but  this  is  natural 
and  it  is  much  better  than  your 
imposing  yourself  on  your  child  on 
the  ground  that  you  know  best. 
You  have  a  better  reason— -that  you 
like  your  own  way  too.  Let  your 
child  haye  a  corner  of  the  room  or  a 
cupboard  or  a  bit  of  wall  which  is 
his  or  hers  to  mess  or  to  tidy  or  to 
decorate,  according  to  the  child’s 
mood,  fancy  and  whim.  Each  child 
of  yours  has  a  right  to  a  bit  of  your 
house  that  he  can  call  his  own,  and 
he  also  has  a  right  to  a  bit  of  youy___ 
time  each  day  (and  a  bit  of  Daddy’s) 
on  which  he  can  count,  and  during 
which  you  are  in  his  world.  Of 
course  the  other  extreme  isn’t 
much  use,  when  a  mother,  having 
no  strong  personal  way  of  life 
herself,  lets  her  child  have  all  his 
own  way.  Sometimes  you  do  see 
this,  and  then  no  one,  not  even  the  . 
child,  is  happy. 
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If  you  have  read  as  far  as  this  you 
will  have  seen  that  I  have  tried 
to  say  something  positive.  I 
have  not  shown  how  difficulties  can 
be  overcome,  or  what  ought  to  be 
done  when  children  show  signs  of 
anxiety,  or  when  parents  quarrel 
in  front  of  their  children,  but  I  have 
tried  to  give  a  little  support  to  the 
sound  instincts  of  normal  parents, 
those  who  are  likely  to  achieve  and 
maintain  a  family  of  ordinary 
healthy  children.  There  is  much 
more  to  be  said,  but  here  is  my 
attempt  at  a  start. 

It  may  be  asked  :  Why  trouble 
to  talk  to  people  who  are  doing 
well  ?  surely  the  greater  need  comes 
from  those  parents  who  are  in 
difficulties  ?  Well,  I  try  not  to  be 
weighed  down  by  the  fact  that  much 
distress  undoubtedly  exists  even 
here  in  England,  in  London,  in  the 
district  immediately  around  the 
hospital  where  I  work.  I  know 
only  too  well  about  this  distress  and 
about  the  anxiety  and  depression 
that  prevail.  But  my  hopes  are 
based  on  the  stable  and  healthy 
"families  which  I  also  see  building 
up  around  me,  families  that  form 
the  only  basis  for  the  stability  of 
our  society  for  tho  next  couple  of 
decades. 

It  may  also  be  asked  :  Why 
concern  yourself  with  healthy  fami¬ 
lies  which  you  say  exist,  and  on 
which  you  base  your  hopes  ?  Can 
they  not  manage  for  themselves  ? 
Well,  I  have  a  very  good  reason  for 
giving  active  support  here,  which  is 
this  :  there  exist  tendencies  to¬ 
wards  destruction  of  these  good 
things.  It  is  by  no  means  wise  to 
assume  that  what  is  good  is  safe 
from  attack  ;  rather  is  it  true  to 
say  that  the  best  always  has  to  be 
defended  if  it  is  to  survive  dis¬ 
covery.  There  is  always  hate  of 
what  is  good,  and  fear  of  it,  uncon¬ 
scious ‘chiefly,  and  liable  to -appear 
in  the  form  of  interferences,  petty 
regulations,  legal  restrictions,  and 
all  manner  of  stupidities. 

I  do  not  mean  that  parents  are 
ordered  about  or  cramped  by 
official  policy.  The  State  in  Eng¬ 
land  takes  pains  to  leave  parents 
free  to  choose,  and  to  accept  and  to 
refuse  what  the  State  offers.  Of 
course,  births  and  deaths  have  to 
be  registered,  certain  infectious 
diseases  are  notifiable,  and  children 
finist  attend  school  from  5  to  14. 
gro' 
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And  boys  and  girls  who  break  the 
law  of  the  land  come,  with  their 
parents,  under  some  form  of  com¬ 
pulsion.  .However,  the  State  pro¬ 
vides  a  very  large  number  of 
services  which  parents  may  make 
use  of  or  may  eschew.  To  mention 
a  few,  there  are  the  nursery  schools, 
vaccination  against  smallpox,  im¬ 
munization  against  diphtheria,  ante¬ 
natal  and  infant  welfare  clinics, 
cod  liver  oil  and  fruit  juices,  dental 
treatment,  cheap  milk  for  infants 
and  school  milk  for  the  older 
children,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole 
evacuation  scheme  ;  all  these  are 
available  yet  not  compulsory.  All 
of  which  suggests  that  the  State  in 
England  to-day  does  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  good  mother  is  the 
right  judge  of  what  is  good  for  her 
own  child,  provided  she  is  informed 
as  to  facts  and  educated  as  to 
needs. 

The  trouble  is  that  those  who 
actually  administer  these  public 
services  are  by  no  means  equally 
confident  in  the  mother’s  ability  to 
understand  her  child  better  than 
anyone  else  can.  Doctors  and 
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nurses  are  often  so  impressed  with' 
the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  some 
of  the  parents  that  they  fail  to 
allow  for  the  wisdom  of  the  others. 
Or  perhaps  the  lack  of  confidence  in 
mothers  that  is  so  often  to  be  noted 
arises  out  of  the  specialized  training 
of  the  doctors  and  nurses,  who  have 
expert  knowledge  of  the  body  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  but  who  are 
not  necessarily  qualified  to  under¬ 
stand  the  parents’  whole  task. 
How  easy  for  them  to  think,  when 
a  mother  boggles  at  their  expert 
advice,  that  she  is  doing  so  out  of 
cussedness,  when  really  she  knows 
that  it  would  harm  her  baby  to 
be  away  from  her  in  hospital  at  the 
moment  he  is  being  weaned,  or  that 
her  boy  ought  to  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  more  of  what  the  world  is  like 
^before  he  is  whisked  into  hospital 
for  circumcision,  or  that  her  girl 
is  actually  the  wrong  type  for 
injections  and  immunizations  (un¬ 
less  there  is  actually  an  epidemic) 
because  of  extreme  nervousness. 

What  is  a  mother  to  do  if  she  is 
worried  at  the  doctor’s  decision 
that  her  child’s  tonsils  should  be 
removed  ?  The  doctor  certainly 
knows  all  about  tonsils,  but  often 
he  fails  to  impress  the  mother  that 
he  really  understands  how  serious 
it  is  to  take  a  child  who  feels  well 
at  the  time  and  to  operate  on  him 
when  he  is  too  young  to  have  the 
matter  explained  to  him.  The 
mother  can  only  stick  up  for  her 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
such  an  event  if  possible,  and  if  she 
really  believes  in  her  instinct, 
because  she  is  educated  in  this 
matter  of  her  child’s  developing 
personality,  she  can  put  her  point 
of  view  to  the  doctor  and  play  her 
part  in  coming  to  a  decision.  A 
doctor  who  respects  the  specialized 
knowledge  of  the  parent  easily  wins 
respect  for  his  owp  specialized 
knowledge. 

Parents  easily  know  that  their 
own  little  children  need  to  be 
provided  with  a  simplified  environ¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  need  this 
simplified  environment  until  they 
are  able  to  understand  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  complications  and  are 
therefore  able  to  allow  for  these. 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  son 
and  heir  can  have  his  tonsils  out, 
if  they  really  need  removal,  without 
harm  to  his  personality  develop¬ 
ment,  and  he  may  even  find  interest 
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and  pleasure  in  his  hospital  experi¬ 
ence,  and  make  a  step  forward 
'through  having  been  over  the  top, 
-so  to  speak.  But  this  time  depends 
•on  the  kind  of  child  the  boy  is,  not 
•only  on  his  age  ;  and  only  one 
i  intimate  with  him  as  his  mother  is 
•can  judge,  though  to  be  sure  a 
•doctor  ought  to  be  able  to  help  her 
think  it  all  out. 

The  State  is  indeed  wise  in  its 
policy  of  education  of  parents  with 
non-compulsion,  and  the  next  step 
is  education  of  those  who  ad¬ 
minister  the  public  services,  and  the 
deepening  of  their  respect  for  the 
ordinary  mother’s  feelings  and  in- 
■  stinctual  knowledge  in  regard  to  her 
own  children.  She  is  a  specialist 
in  this  matter  of  her  own  children, 
and  if  she  is  not  over-awed  by  the 
voice  of  authority  she  can  be  found 
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to  know  well  what  is  good  and  what 
is  bad  in  the  matter  of  management. 

I  am  all  in  favour  of  clothes, 
food,  vaccination  and  education,  but 
whatever  does  not  specifically  back 
up  the  idea  that  parents  are  respon¬ 
sible  people  will  in  the  long  run  be 
harmful  to  the  very  core  of  society. 

What  is  significant  is  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  experience  of  developing 
from  an  infant  into  a  child  and  an 
adolescent,  in  a  family  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist,  and  that  considers 
itself  capable  of  coping  with  its  own 
localized  problems — the  problems 
of  the  world  in  miniature.  I11 
miniature,  yes  .  .  .  but  not  smaller  in 
regard  to  intensity  of  feelings  and 
richness  of  experience,  smaller  only 
in  the  relatively  unimportant  sense 
of  quantity  of  complexity. 

If  what  I  have  written  does  no 
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for  speculation  to  try  to  find  in 
the  works  of  others  the  sources  of 
an  artist’s  inspiration.  All  artists 
borrow,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Velazquez  was  a  giant.  He  did 
not  require  the  help  of  Veronese  or 
Titian  (or  anyone  else  for  that  matter) 
for  his  Venus.  The  ‘Rokeby  Venus’  is 
a  straightforward  study,  it  is  manifi- 
cently  simple.  The  dodges  of  com¬ 
position  are  very  subtle,  but  they  are 
all  there,  and  Mr.  Maclaren  points  them 
out  very  clearly  and  sums  them  up  well. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
commentator  believes  the  story  that 
the  Borghese  ‘Sleeping  Hermaphrodite’ 
was  studied  by  Velazquez  for  the 
modelling  of  his  nude  !  No  one  who 
has  worked  from  .the  nude  could  be 
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more  than  stimulate  others  to  do 
better  what  I  am  doing  here,  to 
support  ordinary  people  and  to  give 
them  the  real  and  right  reasons 
for  their  good  instinctual  feelings, 
then  I  shall  be  satisfied.  Let  us  do 
all  we  can  as  doctors  and  nurses 
for  the  sick  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  let  the  State  do  all  it  can  for 
those  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  left  stranded  and  need  care  and 
attention.  But  let  us  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  are,  fortunately,  some 
normal  men  and  women,  especially 
among  the  less  sophisticated  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community,  who  are  not 
afraid  of  feelings,  and  whose  feelings 
we  need  not  fear.  To  bring  out  the 
best  in  parents,  we  must  leave  them 
full  responsibility  in  regard  to  what 
is  their  own  affair,  the  upbringing 
of  their  own  family. 


taken  in  with  this.  This  book,  never" 
the-less,  is  interesting  and  scholarly. 

Mr.  Raymond  Mortimer’s  short 
sketch  of  Manet’s  life  in  the  volume  on 
‘Un  Bar  aux  Folies-Bergere’  is  a  most 
satisfying  one,  and  the  way  the  reader 
is  led  up  to  the  climax  of  the  Bar  bcm|T' 
‘somehow  allowed  into  the  Salon  of 
1882  and  even. being  awarded  a  medal’ 
is  splendid. 

The  suggestions  he  makes  on  the 
composition  of  the  picture  are  very 
right  and  I  hasten  to  applaud.  In  fact, 
the  whole  essay  is  a  nicely  balanced 
piece  of  informative  writing.  It  will 
be  a  great  help  to  the  layman  to 
understand  and  see  more  in  this  lovely 
picture  and  this  applies  to  students, 
and,  indeed,  to  those  who  may  still  be 
students  but  are  long  past  being  so 
described. 

El  Greco  will  always  be  a  fascinating 
field  for  study.  He  was  entirely  out 
of  his  time  in  his  handling  of  the  usual 
subjects  of  his  time,  and  he  always 
managed  to  make  his  pictures  different, 
and  at  times  startling.  It  is  interesting 
to  read  in  this  volume  on  ‘  The  Puri¬ 
fication  of  the  Temple’  El  Greco’s 
background  of  life  and  how  he  stood 
out  alone  from  it. 

In  an  age  which  had  become  so  used 
to  the  accepted  proportions  of  the 
human  figure  his  distorted  and  ex¬ 
travagant  forms  must  have  taken  some 
swallowing.  His  distortions  are  so 
different  from  the  well-known  ones  of 
Michelangelo,  and  I  can  well  imagine 
that  El  Greco  could  see  what 
Michelangelo  was  about  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Small  wonder 
that  he  thought  he  could  do  as  good 
a  decoration  ! 

Michelangelo  and  El  Greco  were  not 
too  far  apart.  Enriqueta  Harris  has 
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done  a  good  job  of  work  in  this  volume  ; 
the  introduction  is  concise  yet  gener¬ 
ous  in  its  presentation  of  the  history 
and  details  of  El  Greco,  his  life  and 
times,  as  well  as  of  the  picture  itself. 

It  is  well  that  lovers  of  pictures 
should  have  pointed  out  other  and 
finer  features  of  Uccello’s  ‘Rout  of 
San  Romano’  than  the  too-prone  suit 
of  armour  or  figure  lying  in  acute 
perspective.  This  volume  by  Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy  ably  explains  in  an 
abbreviated  and  masterly  form  the 
whole  composition  and  how  it  came  to 
be  painted.  It  is  a  striking  and  grand 
picture  and  the  author  rises  to  it  in 
good  fashion. 

He  shows  that  three  paintings,  of 
which  this  is  one,  were  painted  as  wall 
decorations  of  a  room  and  placed 
about  seven  feet  or  so  high.  In  this, 
doubtless,  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
low  horizon  and  the  resulting  acute 
perspective.  It  will  also  explain  why 
the  San  Romano  looks  so  weighted  at 
the  left,  but  if  put  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  two  panels  it  will  assume  the 
correct  balance — the  right  hand  one 
has  the  weight  at  its  right  side.  The 
centre  one  is  balanced  on  what  may 
be  described  as  an  even  keel. 

This  and  other  details  are  here  and  a 
more  intelligent  grasp  of  the  whole 
picture  cannot  fail  to  be  gained  after 
reading  such  a  noteworthy  introduc¬ 
tion. 


Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  in  his  study  of 
Constable’s  ‘Hay  Wain’,  points  out 
that  landscape  painting  was  neglected 
by  patrons  in  favour  of  portrait  and 
history  painting  ;  but  about 
Constable’s  time  the  tide  began  to 
come  in  for  landscape  painters. 
Constable  won  that  uphill  battle  for 
himself,  and  one  wonders,  could  he 
see  what  use  has  been  made  of  his 
pioneering,  if  he  would  regret  his 
efforts  ! 

In  the  first  four  volumes  in  this 
series,  the  reproductions  in  black  and 
white  do  not  affect  an  appreciation  of 
the  pictures  represented,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  Constable’s  paintings  do 
suffer  somewhat  by  being  reproduced 
in  black  and  white.  However,  the 
comprehensive  critical  sketch,  with  its 
wealth  of  information  of  the  artist’s 
life  and  outlook,  makes  up  to  a  certain 
extent  for  that  lack. 

It  is  amazing  how  much  matter  has 
been  condensed  into  these  introductory 
essays,  and  this  one  on  Constable’s 
‘Hay  Wain’  is  first  class. 

Robert  Austin 

Can  The  Family  Survive  ?  By 

£.  C.  Urwin.  (Published  by  Student 
Christian  Movement  Press  Ltd., 
price  5s.). 

Mr.  Urwin  discusses  in  this  book 
one  of  the  most  serious  questions  of 
our  age  :  Must  the  family  as  a  social 


unit  be  safeguarded  ?  He  writes,  as 
he  himself  claims,  in  a  Christian  con¬ 
text  but  much  of  what  he  has  to  say  is 
clarifying  even  to  those  who,  easily 
or  uneasily,  have  ceased  to  share  his 
faith.  He  quotes  ably  from  many  of 
the  standard  works  on  his  subject. 
He  discusses  in  141  small  pages  the 
economic  and  social  factors  that  have 
been  tending  for  a  century  at  least  to 
undermine  the  family.  He  shows, 
without,  of  course,  regretting  them, 
how  in  England  the  Factory  Acts  in 
the  40 ’s  of  the  last  century  and  the 
Education  Acts  from  1870  onwards 
have  increased  its  economic  strains, 
and  how  laggard  our  social  legislation 
has  been  in  doing  anything  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  parenthood.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  population,  birth  control, 
family  allowances  and  other  questions 
of  the  day  in  a  temperate  and  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  and  I  think  that  his 
book,  small  and  quiet  as  it  is,  will 
prove  a  helpful  contribution  to 
discussion,  not  least  in  voutli  clubs. 

M .  P. 
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The  Bulletin  in  1945 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  year 
one  invariably  looks  back  and 
~  looks  forward.  It  was  on  the 
?ve  of  January  1st,  1944,  that  I 
oecame  mainly  responsible  for  the 
Bulletins.  In  my  first  one  I  tried 
:o  set  out  some  ideas  about  the 
main  tasks  of  the  E.N.E.F.  and  the 
function  of  the  Bulletin  in  relation 
to  them.  ‘It  must  become  a  focal 
ooint  for  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  E.N.E.F.  to  the 
changing  educational  scene,  not  in 
the  sense  of  dogmatic  statement, 
but  by  giving  suggestions  as  to  the 
immediate  problems  to  which  mem¬ 
bers  might  fruitfully  turn  their 
attention.’  Some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  carry  this  out,  but  we  do 
not  know  how  far  we  are  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  members.  No 
satisfactory  form  of  individual  or 
group  life  can  be  based  upon 
impersonal  relationships  and  in 
the  held  of  education  more  than  in 
any  other  we  need  to  forge  the 
personal  links  which  are  at  the  basis 
of  all  true  fellowship.  We  are 
perhaps  in  danger  to-day  of  thinking 
in  terms  of  ‘the  cause’  rather  than 
of  persons,  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  principles  must  be  embodied 
in  persons  and  set  forth  in  a  way 
of  life  if  they  are  to  have  any  real 
effect.  Editorially  one  must  always 
be  prepared  to  cast  one’s  bread  upon 
the  waters  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
return  after  many  days,  but  we 
should  welcome  more  guidance 
from  our  members  in  the  form  of 
suggestions,  comments  and  critic¬ 
isms,  and  in  particular  suggestions 
for  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
Bulletin  as  space  permits.  Members 
will  notice  that  in  the  November 
and  December  Bulletins  we  dealt 
with  a  particular  educational  topic 
at  some  length  and  included  short 
specially  written  articles  by  mem¬ 
bers.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
our  members  think  of  this  type  of 
Bulletin  ;  we  can  only  know  this  if 
you  write  and  give  the  editor  your 
opinion  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Bulletin  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Executive. 

Bulletin  Changes 

One  change  in  the  form  of  the 
Bulletin  will  be  put  into  operation 
as  from  the  next  issue.  Instead  of 
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any  one  Bulletin  being  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  branch  news,  the 
activities  of  the  branches  will  in 
future  be  described  by  the  Organ¬ 
izing  Secretary  on  the  last  page  of 
each  issue,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  devoted  to  Conference 
Reports.  Correspondence  on  other 
Bulletin  material  should  be  s.ent  to 
the  editor  at  20  Dorchester  Avenue, 
Palmers  Green,  N.13. 

The  Re-Education  of  Nazi-Trained 
Youth 

A  one-day  Conference  for  the 
London  Region  was  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  25 th  November,  1944,  at  the 
Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  on  the 
subject  of  The  Re-Education  of 
Nazi-trained  Youth.  The  chairman 
was  Dr.  W.  J.  Rose,  Head  of  the 
School  of  Slavonic  Studies,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  and  the  principal 
speaker  was  Professor  H.  R.  Hamley 
of  the  Institute  of  Education.  The 
Conference  was  attended  by  about 
300  members,  and  also  by  members 
of  the  British  Council,  U.N.R.R.A., 
the  German  Educational  Recon¬ 
struction  Group,  teachers,  educa¬ 
tionists  and  psychiatrists. 

Professor  Hamley  illustrated  his 
lecture  by  reference  to  his  own 
experiment  in  Iraq  in  1942.  This 
experiment,  which  was  eminently 
successful,  consisted  of  the  re¬ 
education  of  boys  aged  13-18,  who 
had  been  under  Nazi  influence  for 
six  years,  to  self-discipline  by  means 
of  giving  them  opportunities  in 
camp  life  to  organize  their  own 
courses  of  training  in  citizenship. 
H.R.H.  the  Regent  of  Iraq  took 
great  interest  in  and  gave  consider¬ 
able  assistance  to  the  experiment. 
Professor  Hamley  emphasized  that 
there  was  no  direct  intervention  on 
his  part,  and  that  the  running  of  the 
camp  was  in  the  hands  of  the  boys 
themselves,  all  of  whom  in  turn 
were  given  opportunities  for  exer¬ 
cising  leadership.  They  were  not 
immediately  ready  for  this,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  Professor 
Hamley  to  give  assurance  that  he 
would  intervene  rather  than  let  the 
camp  drift  into  failure.  His  belief 
in  them  and  their  response  to  the 
challenge  of  responsibility  led  to 
eminent  success. 

With  reference  to  the  problem  of 
re-educating  German  Youth,  the 
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speaker  recognized  that  it  was  a 
far  greater  one  than  that  which  he 
had  encountered  in  Iraq,  but  he 
was  not  unhopeful  of  the  solution. 
He  had  made  himself  familiar  with 
conditions  in  Germany  and  had  been 
present  at  Hitler  Youth  Camps. 
His  observations  were  that  the 
influence  of  the  Hitler  Youth  was 
psychologically  and  morally  un¬ 
healthy.  The  natural  impulses  of 
youth  to  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice 
for  an  ideal  had  been  perverted  into 
a  blind  cult  of  a  leader  who  could 
do  no  wrong,  and  the  unhesitating 
furtherance  of  that  leader’s  polic}q 
with  which  German  youth  had  been 
ruthlessly  indoctrinated.  The 
moral  unhealthiness  was  shown  in 
the  encouragement  given  by  Nazi 
ideas  to  intolerance,  lying  and 
dishonesty.  It  aimed  at  a  complete 
break  with  family  ties  and  with  all 
other  community  feeling.  This 
spirit  was  general  and  had  been 
inculcated  by  a  kind  of  mass 
hypnosis,  and  if  it  were  to  be 
eradicated  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  something  healthier  in 
its  place,  since  youth  must  have 
ideals  for  which  it  is  prepared  to 
work.  The  needs  of  youth,  includ¬ 
ing  economic  needs,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  ;  the  principal  ones  were 
psychological  security,  a  social  basis 
for  living,  a  furtherance  of  cultural 
development.  The  faith  given 
should  be  positive,  with  no  com¬ 
parison  or  reference  to  the  figures 
of  the  previous  regime.  Military 
defeat  and  the  occupation  of 
Germany  by  foreign  powers  would 
be  a  great  psychological  shock,  from 
which  only  a  positive  faith  could 
raise  them.  Great  patience  would 
be  needed  by  those  undertaking  the 
task  :  they  would  meet  confusion, 
disbelief,  suspicion  and  resentment, 
and  much  time  would  be  needed"  for 
these  to  be  dispelled.  Clear,  con¬ 
sistent  and  logical  explanations 
would  have  to  be  given  as  objec¬ 
tive^  as  possible.  German  youth 
would  have  to  learn  the  value  of  free 
discussion  and  many  other  demo¬ 
cratic  principles,  for  this  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  approach  would  be  needed. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
German  Educational  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Group,  Dr.  Minna  Specht 
stressed  the  necessity  for  a  realistic 
method  of  tackling  the  problem. 
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emphasising  that  many  thousands 
of  children’s  camps  now  exist  in 
Germany,  in  which  children,  pur¬ 
posely  separated  from  their  parents, 
are  indoctrinated  with  Nazi  ideas, 
to  enable  them  to  be  used  later  as 
tools  of  the  present  regime.  Also, 
there  were  many  boys,  now  actually 
in  the  Wehrmacht  who  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the 
attempt  to  enforce  the  doctrines 
they  had  learnt.  They  would 
require  careful  and  sympathetic 
handling,  and  Dr.  Specht  made  a 
special  plea  for  patience  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  as  they  would  be  bewildered, 
unhappy  children,  often  aggressive 
and  sullen  because  of  their  un¬ 
happiness. 

In  his  summing  up  of  the  work 
of  the  conference,  the  chairman,  Dr. 
Rose,  after  hoping  that  Professor 
Hamley’s  experiment  would  receive 
adequate  publication  in  book  form, 
described  his  own  experiences  in 
Germany  before  the  last  war  and 
the  general  attitude  which  he  found 
there.  He  was  not  sure  about  the 
role  of  English  people  in  the  re¬ 
education  of  German  youth  ;  that 
should  be  done  by  Germans.  But 
we  could  help  in  so  far  as  we  wanted 
vto  give  them  not  our  own  system 
of  democracy,  but  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
own  ideals  ;  we  should  also  have  to 
set  our  own  house  in  order  educa¬ 
tionally,  economically  and  spiri¬ 
tually.  He  felt  confident  that  the 
problem  could  be  solved,  and  that 
the  large  attendance  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  in  itself  a  great  sign  of 
hope  for  the  future. 

During  the  afternoon  session  the 
following  resolution  was  put  to  the 
conference  by  the  chairman  and 
carried  unanimously  : 

‘That  this  Conference  of  300 
British  and  Allied  teachers  and 
educationists  called  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  New  Education  Fellowship, 
considering  the  approach  to  the 
problem  of  the  re-education  of 
German  youth  as  one  which  will 
effect  the  whole  future  of  world 
peace,  expresses  its  wish,  in 
accordance  with  our  democratic 
tradition,  to  be  kept  informed 
through  the  Press  and  other 
means  as  to  the  stages  in  policy 
agreed  to  by  our  Government  in 
the  name  of  the  British  People.’ 

Hilda  Clark 

BRANCH  ACTIVITIES 

Barnet,  Enfield  and  Southgate  In 
September  Dr.  R.  H.  Crowley, 
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formerly  Senior  Medical  Officer  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  spoke  on 
‘Home  and  School  as  a  basis  for 
Democracy’  at  a  branch  meeting 
held  in  East  Barnet  County  School. 
Education,  he  said,  was  a  joint 
enterprise  demanding  the  whole¬ 
hearted  co-operation  of  home  and 
school.  He  urged  the  advantages  of 
parent-teacher  associations,  and  of 
periodic  meetings,  addressed  by 
experts,  at  which  parents  could 
obtain  advice  on  their  children’s 
health  and  behaviour  problems,  and 
on  matters  connected  with  employ¬ 
ment  and  careers.  In  December  the 
M.O.I.  film,  ‘Children  of  the  City’, 
was  shown,  followed  by  a  talk  by 
Mr.  Graham  Wallis,  J.P.,  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Cambridge  On  3rd  October  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  met  to  hear  Mr. 
Lyn  Harris,  Headmaster  of  St. 
Christopher  School,  Letchworth, 
who  described  the  way  his  school 
functions  as  an  educational  com¬ 
munity.  Its  aim  was  the  promotion 
of  maximum  individual  develop¬ 
ment  compatable  with  the  good  of 
the  community,  with  the  emphasis 
upon  social  service.  In  the  senior 
school  self-government  promoted  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  serve.  Mr.  W.  B.  Curry,  of 
Dartington  Hall  School,  Devon, 
spoke  to  about  150  people  at  an 
open  meeting  in  the  Cambridge 
Guildhall  on  2nd  November,  and 
stressed  the  need  for  controlling 
nationalism  and  partisanship  in  the 
interests  of.  humanity  in  general. 
The  traditional  school,  he  said,  was  a 
totalitarian  State  in  miniature,  and 
if  people  wanted  to  encourage  the 
democratic  system  they  should 
bring  into  schools  some  democratic 
machinery  in  which  the  pupils  took 
part  so  that  they  could  find  out  for 
themselves  how  that  machinery 
functioned. 

Derby  The  most  ambitious  ven¬ 
ture  of  our  branch  so  far — a 
conference  of  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions  for  parents — proved  emin¬ 
ently  successful.  Dr.  Innes  Pearse, 
one  of  the  co-founders  of  the 
Peckham  Health  Centre,  addressed 
two  well-attended  meetings  and 
readily  answered  numerous  ques¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Pearse  described  in 
detail  the  main  aims  and  activities 
of  the  Centre,  and  emphasized  the 
value  of  its  insistence  on  family 
membership,  both  in  respect  of 
study-data  for  the  staff  and  of 
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maximum  benefit  by  the  members. 
Mr.  L.  Bradley,  Headmaster  of 
Derby  School,  and  a  member  of  the 
E.N.E.F.  National  Executive, 
presided. 

In  an  earlier  effort  to  cater  for 
parental  interest,  Dr.  M.  M.  Lewis, 
Vice-Principal  of  Goldsmith's  Col¬ 
lege  and  a  member  of  the  E.N.E.F. 
National  Executive,  addressed  a 
meeting  on  ‘Some  Problems  in  the 
Behaviour  of  Children’. 

With  engineering  the  predomin¬ 
ant  interest  of  Derby  and  district, 
it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  a 
meeting  devoted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  ‘Part-time  Education  of 
Young  Industrial  Workers’  was  well 
supported.  Addresses  were  given 
by  Mr.  A.  Mellow,  Head  of  the 
Rolls-Royce  Training  School,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Mear,  Apprentice  Super¬ 
visor,  L.M.S..  Railway  Company, 
and  a  lively  discussion  followed. 

As  a  gesture  of  welcome  to  school 
teachers  evacuated  from  London  to 
Derby,  a  social  gathering  was 
arranged  by  the  Committee,  and 
arising  out  of  it  the  Principal  of  the 
local  training  college  invited  evacuee 
teachers  to  visit  Elvaston  Castle, 
the  war-time  home  of  the  college. 
Keen  appreciation  of  both  invita¬ 
tions  was  expressed  by  the  guests. 

Harrogate  In  November  a  large 
audience  was  attracted  to  the 
Church  House  by  an  Educational 
Brains  Trust  composed  of  Miss  J.  C. 
Gordon,  Miss  G.  Stepney,  Mr.  J. 
Campbell,  Mr.  T.  Hodgson,  Mr.  L. 
Jenkins  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Pattison. 
Mr.  J.  Thompson  acted  as  question 
master.  Questions  dealt  with  the 
State  and  Parental  Responsibilities, 
Equality  of  Opportunity,  Teaching 
of  Fairy  Tales,  Causes  of  Delin¬ 
quency,  Monotony  in  Work,  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Art,  The  Value  of  School 
Certificate,  and  Multilateral  Schools. 
The  December  meeting  took  the 
form  of  a  debate  on  the  motion 
‘That  parents  are  not  sufficiently 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  their 
children’. 

Hertford  and  District  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Hertford  and  District 
Branch  is  now  53,  with  8  full 
members. 

Members  began  the  preparation 
of  a  report  on  Hertford  Elementary 
Schools  in  June  by  visiting  seven 
schools  and  investigating  existing 
buildings  and  their  possibilities.  To 
help  members  appreciate  the  stan¬ 
dards  which  can  be  achieved  in 
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school  architecture  a  ‘Brains  Trust 
1  of  Architects’,  headed  by  Mr.  Paul 
Mauger,  discussed  school  planning 
with  members  in  September.  In 
October  a  meeting  was  held  to 
discuss  the  Hertford  schools  and 
formulate  a  report,  setting  forth 
the  conclusions  of  the  branch  and 
its  recommendations  as  to  the 
adaptation  and  improvement  of 
buildings  to  meet  requirements 
under  the  new  Education  Act. 

An  open  meeting  was  held  in 
J  uly,  when  Miss  Deana  Levin  spoke 
on  Education  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Plans  for  the  next  few  months 
include  a  talk  on  ‘The  Modern 
School’  and  one  on  ‘Teacher  Train¬ 
ing’,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the 
spring  members  will  be  able  to 
continue  their  survey  of  schools  in 
the  district. 

Kingsway  ( London )  Branch  The 
October  meeting  was  held  at  The 
Library,  Pitman  House.  The  open¬ 
ing  speaker  was  Mr.  E.  G.  Savage, 
Education  Officer  for  the  London 
County  Council  ;  Dr.  Thorne, 
H.M.I.,  was  in  the  Chair.  The 
subject  was  The  Reorganization  of 
Post-Primary  Education. 

In  a  brief  summary  of  the 

j 

development  of  Post-Primary  Edu¬ 
cation,  Mr.  Savage  outlined  the 
present  set-up  as  one  of  three 
streams  in  three  well-defined  types 
of  school  :  Grammar,  Junior  Tech¬ 
nical,  and  Senior  (or  ‘Modern’),  the 
first  two  being  selective,  compara¬ 
tively  small,  and  having  specific 
purposes,  but  the  last  one,  the 
Senior  School,  being  very  large  and 
having  no  definite  vocational  aim 
or  purpose. 

While  it  cannot  be  too  much 
stressed  that  Education  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  instruction,  that  it 
involves  much  more  than  academic 
absorption  and/or  earning  a  living, 
the  fact  is  that,  in  social  prestige,  in 
giving  its  pupils  a  sense  of  social 
significance,  the  Senior  School  has, 
with  some  few  notable  exceptions, 
been  largely  at  a  disadvantage — 
which  means  that  there  can  arise  in 
its  pupils  a  feeling  that  they  are  the 
‘left-overs’.  Thus,  as  we  must 
consider  education  as  taking  into 
account  social,  physical,  and 
spiritual  values  (as  well  as  intellec¬ 
tual),  we  must  evaluate  our  present 
set-up  in  terms  of  them.  Is  it 
satisfactory  per  se  ?  Or,  if  it  is  not 
satisfactory,  is  this  because  the 
fundamental  intention  is  not  carried 
out  all  through  ( e.g .  Hadow  Re- 
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organization  and  lack  of  it)  ? 
When  buildings,  equipment,  and 
teachers’  salaries  are  made  satis¬ 
factory  we  still  might  not  get  the 
best  teachers  in  *the  segregated 
Senior  Schools  because,  as  lone 
units,  these  schools  lack  traditions, 
ambitions,  and  successes.  There¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Savage  said,  he  believed 
the  separate  Modern  School  must 

g°- 

Outlining  his  experience  of  the 
large  Multilateral  High  School  as  he 
had  seen  it  in  America  (and  in 
rather  different  form  in  Canada), 
he  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  advocate  transplanting  the 
Transatlantic  High  School  to  the 
soil  of  Britain.  But  he  did  advocate 
the  introduction  of  a  new  element 
here,  some  Multilateral  (or  Omnibus 
or  Comprehensive  High)  Schools  of 
2,000  to  2,500  pupils.  It  would  be 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  to 
have  a  sudden  and  complete  change¬ 
over  to  this  type  of  set-up,  and  it 
would  involve  unnecessary  sacrifice 
of  much  that  has  value  and  a 
contribution  to  make  to  Education  ; 
but  as  a  new  growth,  the  Compre¬ 
hensive  High  School  should  stimu¬ 
late  the  present  tendency  to  try  to 
educate  the  child  to  become  a 
complete,  well-balanced  human 
being. 

Judging  from  his  experience  of 
the  big  schools  across  the  Atlantic, 
he  thought  they  encouraged  ease  of 
social  intercourse  between  all  types 
of  children  attending  them  ;  and 
that  these  youngsters  from  the 
High  Schools  retained  as  adults  as 
good  a  range  of  general  knowledge 
as  our  youngsters  do.  He  was 
convinced,  after  carefully  studying 
the  matter  in  America  and  Canada, 
that  the  Head  (man  or  woman)  of  a 
school  of  2,000  pupils,  if  well 
chosen,  and  therefore  a  good 
administrator,  with  good  sub-heads 
for  all  three  or  more  streams  under 
him,  would  have  as  much  personal 
contact  and  influence  as  the  over¬ 
worked  head  of  a  school  of  400  or 
so  does  to-day,  and  would  have 
time  to  think  and  even  to  teach. 

Mr.  Savage  considered  that,  in 
order  to  get  a  strong  academic 
stream,  a  necessarily  small  propor¬ 
tion,  but  one  with  a  part  to  play  in 
the  balance  of  the  school,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  schools  of 
about  2,000-2,500  pupils.  In  small 
towns,  of  course,  smaller  schools 
would  be  inevitable  ;  but  London 
was  preparing  plans  on  a  larger 
scale. 
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Leicester  The  Leicester  Branch 
met  in  October  to  discuss  ‘The 
Relationship  between  Teacher  and 
Child’,  the  discussion  being  opened 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Goddard,  Headmaster 
of  Harrison  Road  School.  At  the 
November  meeting  the  Very  Rev. 

H.  A.  Jones,  Provost  of  Leicester, 
spoke  on  ‘The  Teacher  of  the 
Future’,  and  in  December  Dr.  E.  R. 
Trotman  opened  a  discussion  on 
‘Education  in  relation  to  Industry’. 

In  September  a  visit  was  paid  by 
branch  members  to  the  Imperial 
Avenue  Infants’  School  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Headmistress, 
Miss  N.  Clark.  It  is  hoped  to 
arrange  visits  in  the  near  future  to 
Youth  Centres,  Approved  Schools, 
and  Remand  Homes. 

Luton  The  most  recent  venture 
of  the  Luton  Branch  was  the 
organization  of  a  meeting  in  the 
Town  Hall  to  which  parents  and 
teachers  from  all  Luton  schools  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  were 
invited.  Small  groups  discussed 
various  educational  questions  and 
the  findings  of  each  group  were 
reported  to  the  general  body.  This~__ 
was  found  a  good  discussion  method 
and  more  such  gatherings  are  to  be 
arranged. 

AMP.  Kent  During  the  last  two 
months  the  N.W.  Kent  Branch  has 
arranged  one  branch  meeting  and 
live  public  meetings,  three  of  them 
in  conjunction  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

M.O.I.  hi  ms  have  been  well 
appreciated.  At  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  W.E.A.  Bexley  Heath 
Branch,  films  on  the  U.S.A.  were 
shown,  ‘Henry  Brown,  Farmer’ 
stimulating  interest  in  the  education 
received  by  coloured  American 
children.  At  another  meeting  of 
some  seventy  Youth  Club  leaders, 
parents,  teachers,  school  managers 
and  probation  officers,  the  Paul  ' 
Rotha  production,  ‘Children  of  the 
City’,  preceded  a  discussion  led  by 
Mr.  M.  Garrett,  a  school  enquiry 
officer,  on  ‘What  can  we  do  to  avoid 
juvenile  delinquency  in  this 
Borough  ?’ 

At  a  meeting  convened  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Hartford  County 
School  Parents  Association,  Dr.  G. 
Scott  Williamson  described  the 
work  of  the  Peckham  Health  Centre. 
This  centre,  established  as  a  scien¬ 
tific  experiment,  had  strengthened 
his  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
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man  in  the  street  and  his  willingness 
to  co-operate  and  organize  his  own 
leisure  activities. 

At  another  meeting  held  at 
Dartford,  Mr.  David  Jordan  (Vice- 
Chairman  E.N.E.F.)  spoke  on  ‘The 
New  Education  and  the  Old  Setting'. 
He  suggested  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  the  formation  of 
parent-teacher  associations  ;  repre¬ 
sentation  on  boards  of  governors  of 
parents  and  assistant  teachers  ;  a 
democratic  constitution  for  schools 
which  would  give  increased  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  assistant  staff  in 
matters  of  internal  organization  ; 
and  a  representative  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  for  education  in  each 
autonomous  area.  Only  by  such 
means  could  free  and  frank  inter¬ 
change  of  opinion  take  place  and 
the  conduct  of  education  give  to 
both  children  and  adults  an  im¬ 
mediate  experience  of  democratic 
living. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant 
activity  of  the  Branch  was  in 
bringing  together  five  other  local 
organizations:  Bexley  Trades 

Council,  N.U.T.,  Old  Bexley  Civic 
Association,  R.A.C.S.  Education 
^Department  and  W.E.A.,  and 
organizing  with  them  a  public 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  Woodhead  as 
County  Education  Officer  spoke  on 
the  K.E.C's  plans  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  education  in  Kent.  Aider- 
man  A.  G.  Williams,  J.P.,  Mayor  of 
Bexley,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  Borough  Council’s  decision 
to  make  Bexley  an  excepted  area 
was  freely  discussed,  questions 
being  answered  by  both  Mr. 
Woodhead  and  the  Mayor.  The 
effects  of  this  meeting  cannot  yet  be 
assessed,  but  the  amount  of  space 
given  by  the  local  paper  to  educa¬ 
tional  topics  gives  some  indication 
of  the  rising  interest  in  education  in 
the  Borough. 

Plans  for  after  Christmas  are  not 
complete,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a 
series  of  lectures  on  reconstruction 
at  the  secondary  stage  will  help  to 
keep  education  to  the  forefront  of 
local  thought. 

N.  W.  London  An  attractive 
printed  leaflet  advertising  a  series 
of  six  public  meetings  at  Hendon 


County  School  to"  be  held  from 
October,  1944,  to  March,  1945,  has 
been  prepared  and  circulated.  At 
the  October  meeting  ‘Schools  and 
the  State  Medical  Service’  was  the 
topic  dealt  with  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Jeger 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Cockshut,  and  the 
November,  meeting  on  ‘The  Future 
of  Public  Schools’  drew  a  large 
audience  to  hear  the  Headmaster  of 
Aldenham  School  and  the  President 
of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 
Dr.  Minna  Specht  spoke  on 
‘German  Schools  after  the  War’  in 
December,  and  future  meetings  will 
deal  with  ‘Education  in  Russia’, 
‘Should  Examinations  be  Abolished’ 
and  ‘Where  shall  we  find  new 
Teachers’. 

Norwich  Two  meetings  were 
held  in  November.  At  the  first  the 
Director  of  Education  for  Norfolk 
spoke  on  ‘Educational  Administra¬ 
tion’,  and  the  Headmaster  of  King 
Edward  VI  Grammar  School,  Nor¬ 
wich,  gave  a  talk  on  ‘The  Fleming 
Report  on  Public  Schools’  at  the 
second.  In  December  Miss 
Browning,  of  the  Norwich  Day 
Youth  Centre,  spoke  on  ‘A  Three 
Year  Experiment  with  Youth'. 

Reading  The  Reading  Branch 
has  held  six  discussions  on  ‘The 
Film  in  Education’  since  October  ; 
films  relevant  to  the  discussion  have 
been  exhibited.  Subjects  have 
included  ‘The  Impact  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Film  on  the  Minds  of 
Young  People’,  ‘Documentary 
Films’,  ‘Science  Films’  and  ‘Enter¬ 
tainment  Films’,  and  speakers  have 
included  the  Director  of  the  British 
Film  Institute,  the  Curator  of  the 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  the 
Director  of  Education  for  Reading, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Grimbleby,  of  Reading 
University,  and  Mr.  G.  D.  March, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Reading 
Branch. 

Sheffield  Mr.  H.  A.  Glover,  of 
the  Sheffield  College  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  spoke  on  ‘New  Teaching  for 
a  New  Age’  at  the  October  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Kenneth  Richmond  at  a 
meeting  in  December.  Three  dis¬ 
cussion  groups,  meeting  at  fort¬ 
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nightly  intervals,  were  begun  in 
October  dealing  with  ‘The 
Secondary  School  Curriculum’,  ‘The 
Parent  and  the  School’,  and  ‘The 
Education  of  Children  under 
Eleven’. 

York  A  two-day  conference  was 
held  by  the  York  Branch  at  the 
Mount  School  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  23rd  and  24th  September. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Northcott  presided  over 
the  conference  at  which  Mr.  E.  G. 
Savage  (Chief  Education  Officer, 
L.C.C.)  spoke  on  ‘Multilateral 
Schools’.  Miss  M.  West  (Head 
mistress  of  Campbell  S.G.  School, 
Barking)  on  ‘The  Modern  School’, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Richmond  (St.  John’s 
Training  College,  York)  on  ‘The 
Junior  School’,  and  Mrs.  Hilda 
Clark  (Organizing  Secretary, 
E.N.E.F.)  on  ‘Means  of  Testing  for 
Transition  from  Primary  to  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools’. 

Wembley  The  Wembley  Branch 
has  run  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Economics  during  the  past  three 
months.  In  December  Mrs. 
Beatrice  King  addressed  a  public 
meeting  at  St.  Andrew’s  Hall. 

Leytonstone  Library  Discussion 
Group  In  October  Mr.  J.  A. 
Lauwerys  spoke  on  ‘Man  and  his 
Future’,  and  the  following  week 
Paul  Rotha’s  film,  ‘Children  of  the 
City’,  was  shown.  In  November 
Mr.  Ernest  Green,  of  the  W.E.A., 
spoke  on  ‘Adult  Education  and 
Democracy’,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Council  for 
School  Broadcasting,  spoke  on  the 
work  of  that  body.  Dr.  Minna 
Specht  addressed  the  group  on 
‘German  Youth  after  the  War’,  and 
December  meetings  were  held  to 
consider  Social  Insurance  and  the 
operation  of  Circular  5  in  relation 
to  the  immediate  localffiy. 

In  the  New  Year  it  is  hoped  to 
show  the  psychological  film,  ‘Fear 
and  Peter  Brown’,  to  hear  an 
Army  Education  Officer  on  ‘Army 
Education’  and  the  librarian  (to 
whom  the  group  owes  so  much)  will 
speak  on  the  place  of  the  library 
•service  in  post  war  education. 


Further  particulars  about  the  E.N.E.F.  may  be  obtained  from  the  Organizing  Secretary,  74  Earlham 
Road,  Norwich. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  20  Dorchester  Avenue,  Palmer’s  Green, 
London,  N.13. 
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Frensham  Heights 

FARNHAM . SURREY 

Headmaster  :  Paul  Roberts,  M.A. 

Frensham  Heights  is  a  co-educational 
school  containing  at  present  105 
boarders  and  45  day  pupils  equally 
divided  as  to  sex  and  equally 
distributed  in  age  from  7  to  18. 

The  school  stands  in  a  high  position 
in  1 70  acres  of  ground  and  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  its  accom¬ 
modation  and  equipment. 

Fees  :  144  guineas  per  annum  inclusive 

About  three  scholarships  are  offered 
annually 

For  particulars  apply  Headmaster 
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BADMINTON  SCHOOL 

(BRISTOL) 

at  Lynmouth,  N.  Devon. 

Junior  School  5  to  n  years 

Senior  School  12  to  19  years 

The  School  is  situated  in  beautiful  and 
peaceful  surroundings  where  the  girls  are 
able  to  enjoy  an  open-air  life.  A  high 
standard  of  scholarship  is  maintained  and 
at  the  same  time  an  interest  in  creative 
work  is  developed  by  the  practical  and 
theoretical  study  of  Art  and  Music. 
There  are  weekly  discussions  on  World 
Affairs  and  more  intensive  work  on  Social 
and  International  problems  is  done  by 
means  of  voluntary  Study  Circles. 

Apply  to  The  Secretary. 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

A  co-educational  boarding  school  for  boys 
and  girls  from  2-18  in  the  centre  of  a  2,000 
acre  estate  engaged  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  of  rural  industries.  The  school 
gives  to  Arts  and  Crafts,  Dance,  Drama 
and  Music  the  special  attention  customary 
in  progressive  schools,  and  combines  a 
modern  outlook  which  is  non-sectarian  and 
international  with  a  free  and  informal 
atmosphere.  It  aims  to  establish  the  high 
intellectual  and  academic  standards  of  the 
best  traditional  schools,  and  the  staff 
therefore  includes  a  proportion  of  highly 
qualified  scholars  actively  engaged  in 
research  as  well  as  in  teaching.  With  the 
help  of  an  endowment  fund  it  is  planning 
and  erecting  up-to-date  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Fees  :  3^120-^160  per  annum. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
available,  and  further  information  about 
these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Headmaster. 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

A  department  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  Nursery  School,  Kindergarten,  and 
Junior  School  work,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Isherwood,  M.A.  Camb., 
N.F.U.,  formerly  lecturer  at  the  Froebel 
Education  Institute.  Preparation  for  the 
Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union.  Special  attention  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  ‘free  lance’  students, 
particularly  to  those  coming  from  abroad 
or  those  requiring  short  courses  of  study 
not  leading  to  an  examination.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  contact  with  children  of  all 
ages  and  classes.  Facilities  of  the  Darting- 
ton  Hall  Estate  available  for  students 
wishing  to  get  some  acquaintance  with 
rural  life  and  industries. 

Further  information  on  application. 

MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL,  nr.  CHARMOUTH,  DORSET 

Principal  :  ELEANOR  URBAN,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Practical  and  cultural  education  for  boys  and  girls  (8-18).  School  life  and  curriculum 
planned  to  help  children  to  develop  into  co-operative  and  constructive  citizens. 
School  farm  ensures  healthy  diet.  T.T.  cows.  Fees  :  £120. 
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BRYANSTON  SCHOOL 

BLANDFORD,  DORSET 

MAY,  1945. 

SEVEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  £80  to  £30,  in¬ 
cluding  a  MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIP  of  £40  ; 
and  to  boys  of  good  character  and  all-round 
ability,  THREE  BURSARIES,  £60  to  £20, 
will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  Mav,  1945. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Headmaster’s  Secretary. 

BEDALES  SCHOOL 

PETERSFIELD  HANTS  (Founded  1893) 

A  Co-educational  Boarding  School  for  boys  and 
girls  from  ll|— 18.  Separate  Junior  School  for 
those  from  5-1 1.  Inspected  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Country  estate  of  150  acres.  Home  Farm. 
Education  is  on  modern  lines  and  aims  at  securing 
the  fullest  individual  development  in,  and  through, 
the  community.  Scholarships  offered,  including 
some  for  Arts  and  Music. 

Headmaster  :  F.  A.  MEIER,  M.A.  (Camb.) 

KING  ALFRED  SCHOOL 

FOUNDED  1898.  Progressive  Co-educational 

Hampstead  branch  for  children  aged 

8-18  opened  in  September  at 

Oakhurst  Branch  Hill,  N.W.3 

Headmaster :  B.  MONTGOMERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

DAY  CHILDREN  ONLY 

Prospectus  from 

Secretary,  24  West  Heath  Close,  N.W.3 

LEIGHTON  PARK  SCHOOL 
READING 

Six  Open  Scholarships  value  £30— £100, 
and  additional  Exhibitions  of  £50-£40, 
for  general  ability,  Music  and  Art,  will 
be  awarded  in  March. 

Basic  fees  150  gns.  per  annum,  inclusive. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster, 

E.  B.  CASTLE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

ELMTREES, 

GREAT  MISSENDEN  BUCKS. 

Formerly  Cudham  Hall,  nr.  Sevenoaks  and  Paccombe 
House,  nr.  Sidmouth. 

A  happy  community  of  adults,  children  and  animals  living 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  trust  ;  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  for  growth.  All-round  progressive  education 
for  boys  and  girls  between  3  and  12  years.  Music,  Dancing 
and  Drama  specially  encouraged. 

ELMTRKES  is  a  spacious  Period  house  standing  in  its  own 
lovely  grounds  on  the  fringe  of  the  Village  of  Great  Missen- 
den.  The  School  is  within  5  minutes  walk  of  the  station 
and  30  miles  from  Loudon  on  the  Met.  Line  to  Baker  St. 

Principal  -  Miss  M.  K.  Wilson 

Tel.  Great  Missenden  407. 

Schools  for  boys  and  girls 
from  3^  to  14  years 

LITTLE  FELCOURT 

and 

FELCOURT  SCHOOLS, 

EAST  GRINSTEAD,  SUSSEX, 

are  founded  on  the  Montessori  idea  and  aim  to 
create  the  happy  free  atmosphere  of  a  real  home. 

Particulars  from  the  Principal 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

Is  an  educational  community  of  some 
300  boys,  girls  and  adults.  The  five 

school  houses  provide  living  and  teaching 
accommodation  for  children  of  all  ages. 
On  the  edge  of  the  Garden  City,  amidst 
rural  surroundings  and  beautiful  gardens, 
they  pursue  their  studies  and  cultivate 
courage,  gaiety  and  a  quiet  mind. 

Wychwood  School,  Oxford 

recognized  by  ministry  Of  education 

Maximum  of  80  girls  (half  day  pupils)  aged 
10-18.  Small  classes,  large  graduate  staff. 
Education  in  widest  sense  under  unusually 
happy  and  free  conditions.  Exceptional  health 
record.  Elder  girls  when  not  entering  univer¬ 
sities  can  either  specialize  in  Drawing,  Design, 
Languages,  Music,  Handcraft,  or  take  year’s 
training  at  Wychlea  (Domestic  Science  House) . 
Playing  fields,  bathing  pool. 

Principal  :  Miss  MARGARET  LEE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Late  University  Tutor  in  English. 

Vice  Principal:  Miss  E.  M.  SNODGRASS,  B.A.  (Oxon.) 

OAKLEA 

’  BUCKHURST  HILL,  ESSEX. 

Recognized  by  Ministry  of  Education. 

Removed  for  duration  of  war  to 

NESS  STRANGE,  near  SHREWSBURY. 

90  Boarders  taken  in  pleasant  country  house  in  exceptionally 
safe  area.  Beautiful  countryside. 

Principal :  bb  at  rice  Gardner. 

ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOL 

WEDDERBURN  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

now  at 

YARKHILL  COURT,  nr.  HEREFORD 

(Tel.  :  Tarrington  233). 

Boys  and  Girls,  4-16.  Emphasis  on  language*. 

Modem  dietary. 

Mr*.  E.  PAUL,  Ph.D. 
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WENNINGTON  HALL 

via  LANCASTER 

A  hard-working,  cheerful  school  community 
In  which  staff  and  children  make  an  honest 
bid  for  equality,  seeking  together  to  achieve 
freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  upon  the  basis 
of  a  disciplined  self. 

Co-educational,  7-17.  Experienced  graduate 
teachers.  Magnificent  hill  and  river  country, 
good  health,  excellent  cooking.  Fees  : 
£99-£l  10,  with  reductions  in  necessitous  cases. 

Headmaster  :  KENNETH  C.  BARNES,  B.Sc. 


Headmistress  :  miss  chambers 


MALTMAN’S 

GERRARDS  CROSS 


Boarding  School  for  Girls  from 
nine  to  nineteen  years  of  age 


HURTWOOD  SCHOOL 

Peaslake  Nr.  Guildford 

Co-educational  from  3  years. 

Modern  building  equipped  for  children  in  beautiful  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  school  aims  at  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  in  addition  to  health  and 
happiness. 

It  wishes  to  attain  a  constructively  progressive  outlook 
without  reaction,  and  believes  that  this  can  be  done 
where  tolerance  is  based  upon  sound  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Principal  : 

JANET  JEWSON,  M.A.,  N.F.U. 


THE  GARDEN  SCHOOL 

Wycombe  Court,  Lane  End 

Nr.  High  Wycombe 

Boarding  School  for  girls  (4-18).  Estate  of  60 
acres  in  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Sound  academic 
work,  with  consideration  for  individual  needs. 
Large  staff  of  graduates.  Vegetarian  and 
ordinary  diet.  Open-air  swimming  pool. 

FEES  :  £115  to  £160  per  annum. 

Principal  :  Mrs.  M.  A.  ORMROD,  B.A. 


FROEBEL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Little  Gaddesden,  Herts. 

Sound  modern  education  for  boys  and  girls 
agedN5-l2  years.  Inclusive  boarding  fee. 

Headmistress  :  Miss  O.  B.  PRIESTMAN,  B.A.,  N.F.U. 

BEVERLEY  SCHOOL 

WOLFELEE,  near  HAWICK 

Children  two  to  twelve  years,  happy 
enviroment,  out-of-door  activities. 
Sound  musical  training.  Excellent  Diet. 

Telephone  No.  Bonchester  Bridge  2. 

Edgewood,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls  from  Kindergarten  to  College.  Twenty- 
acre  campus,  athletic  field,  skating,  ski-ing, 
tennis  and  all  outdoor  sports.  Teachers’ 
Training  Course.  Illustrated  Catalogue  describee 
activities  and  progressive  aim. 

E.  E.  LANGLEY,  Principal,  201  Rockridge. 

HALL  MANOR 

Nr.  PEEBLES  SCOTLAND 

A  modern  school,  beautifully  situated,  combining  the  best 
of  the  old  with  the  best  of  the  new  in  educational  method. 
Staff  qualified  to  prepare  to  University  Entrance  standard. 

Fees  from  £120  p.a.  inclusive. 

Co-educational.  Individual.  International. 

WRITE  SECRETARY. 

MOORLAND  SCHOOL 

CLITHEROE,  LANCS. 

Co-educational  3-12  years.  Tel.  Clitheroe  3. 

The  children  lead  vital,  constructive  lives,  doing  work 
of  high  standard  in  a  happy  natural  atmosphere.  Food 
reform  and  meat  diets  Nature  cure  methods. 

Out-of-door  activities. 

Co-principals  :  Miss  D.  E.  King,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  A.  E.  Crane. 

MOIRA  HOUSE  (of  EASTBOURNE)  now  at 

FERRY  HOTEL,  WINDERMERE 

Recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from  6  to  18  ;  small 
brothers  (aged  6  to  8)  also  received. 

Principals  :  Miss  GERTRUDE  A.  INGHAM. 

Miss  MONA  SWANN. 

Vice-Principal  :  Miss  EDITH  TIZZARD,  B.A.,  Hons.  Lond. 

PINEHURST,  Goudhurst.  On  the  beautiful  Kentish 
Weald.  Progressive  School.  Co-educational  3-12 
years.  Sound  education.  Crafts.  Riding.  Food  Reform 
Diet.  Sun  and  Air  Bathing.  Excellent  health  record. 
Miss  M.  B.  Reid,  Principal. 


HIGH  MARCH,  BEACONSFIELD,  BUCKS. 
A  Progressive  Preparatory  School  for  girls  to  14, 
and  little  boys.  The  School  aims  at  giving  a  sound 
education  with  special  emphasis  on  art,  music,  and 
creative  activities.  Headmistress  :  Miss  Warr. 


THE  BELTANE  SCHOOL 

Shaw  Hill,  Melksham,  Wilts.  Boys  and  girls  from  five  to  eighteen. 
Good  academic  standards.  Undisturbed  district. 
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BURGESS  HILL  SCHOOL  Co-educational 

BOARDERS  5-H+  AT  REDHURST,  CRANLEIGH 
DAY  PUPILS  5-18  AT  II  OAK  HILL  PARK,  N.W.3 

HIGH  STANDARD  IN  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY,  ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS,  ART  AND  MUSIC. 


BUNCE  COURT  SCHOOL,  Trench  Hall,  Wem, 
Salop.  Co-education,  modern  principles,  prep,  for 
School  Cert.  Practical  and  artistic  activities  ;  crafts, 
drawing,  music,  sports.  Healthy  food  from  own  gar¬ 
den.  Enquiries  to  :  Anna  Essinger,  M.A.,  Principal. 

THE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  MILL  HILL,  N.W.7. 
Now  on  Cotswolds,  at  Amberley,  Nr.  Stroud,  Glos. 
Large  qualified  staff,  small  classes,  centre  for  Oxford 
Examinations.  Girls  5-18. — Mary  Macgregor,  B.A. 
(Lond),  Camb.  Teachers’  Diploma. 

STANWAY  SCHOOL,  DORKING.  Home  and 
Day  co-educational  Preparatory  School  to  14  years. 
Nursery  Class.  Specially  designed  building  on  high 
ground. 

Education  as  an  atmosphere,  a  discipline,  and  a  life. 

GREAT  SARRATT  HALL,  SARRATT,  HERTS. 
Nursery  and  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for 
children  from  birth  to  10  years.  Parents  and  school 
work  in  close  co-operation.  Group  limited  to  twelve 
children.  Qualified  resident  and  visiting  teachers. 
Principal  :  Gladys  Raymond. 


THE  COURT  HOUSE,  PAINSWICK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE  (formerly  38  Tite 
Street,  Chelsea).  Preparatory  Boarding  and  Day 
School,  boys  4  to  9  years,  girls  4  to  12  years  (14 
during  war  time).  The  school  aims  to  give  a  wide 
education  on  modern  lines.  Agnes  Hunt,  N.F.U., 
Evelyn  Walters,  N.F.U. 


ODAM  HILL  CHILDREN’S  FARM, 
ROMANSLEIGH,  S.  MOLTON,  N.  DEVON. 
A  home  and  school  for  25  boys  and  girls  from  3-13 
years.  The  school  has  been  established  for  seven 
years  in  its  present  spacious  planned  premises.  The 
full  staff  is  reserved.  Education  on  Froebel  lines. 
Handicrafts,  animal  care,  riding.  Mrs.  Falkner,  B.A. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER’S  SCHOOL,  Belsize  Lane, 
Hampstead  with  GLENDOWER  SCHOOL,  now 
at  SYDENHAM  HOUSE,  LEWDOWN,  DEVON. 
Beautiful  house  and  grounds.  Upper  and  Middle 
School  for  Girls.  Preparatory  for  boys  and  girls 
4-10.  Boarding  and  Day. 
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SWANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Ripley,  Surrey,  prepares  students  for  B.Sc.  Hort. 
(London)  as  well  as  for  College  Diploma  and 
Certificates  in  Horticulture.  Demand  for  trained 
women  greater  than  supply.  Apply  for  illustrated 
prospectus. 


FIND  RECREATION  and  new  power  to  serve 
through  writing  and  speaking.  Correspondence 
(also  visit)  lessons  5/-.  Classes  1/6.  Help  with 
publication,  special  speaking  engagements,  modern 
English  teaching,  stammering,  and  psychological 
problems.  English  for  foreigners.  Dorothy 
Matthews,  B.A.,  32  Primrose  Hill  Road,  London, 
N.W.3. 


POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED,  etc. 

RATES  :  Is.  3d.  per  six  words .  Minimum  18  words.  These  charges  must  he  prepaid  and  copy  received  by  the 
FIFTEENTH  of  the  month  preceding  publishing  date. 


RESIDENT  Junior  Form  Mistress  wanted  at  once  for 
the  little  ones  in  mixed  Preparatory  School.  Please 
write,  sending  qualifications,  experience,  testimonials, 
and  state  salary  required  to  St.  Joan’s  School,  Henley- 
on-Thames. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL  —  ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.  The  University  will  proceed  to 
award  Scholarships  (value  £100)  for  the  Session 
1945-46  for  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine, 
Engineering  and  Law,  after  an  examination  to  be 
held  in  the  spring  of  1945.  Details  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar,  The  University,  Bristol,  8. 

BURGESS  HILL  SCHOOL,  Oak  Hill  Park,  N.W.3, 
Day,  Co-educational,  requires  in  May  (1)  an 


experienced  kindergarten  teacher,  preferably  with  a 
music  qualification,  to  take  charge  of  building  up  to 
a  new  Junior  school  ;  (2)  a  teacher,  preferably  a 

man,  for  7-1 1 -year-olds  ;  (3)  a  teacher  of  Geography 
and  Classics  up  to  S.C.  Carpentry  and  P.T.  are 
desirable  subsidiaries  for  (2)  and  (3). 

REQUIRED  in  January  at  Girls  Private  Recognised 
Boarding  School  (100),  young  Assistant  Junior 
Mistress  (Froebel  or  P.N.E.U.  trained).  Salary 
according  to  qualifications  and  experience.  Apply  : 
Principal,  Moira  House  School,  Windermere  ; 
returning  to  Eastbourne  after  Armistice. 

JUNGLE  GYM  wanted  urgently,  new  or  second-hand. 
Reply,  stating  dimensions  and  present  location,  to  Train¬ 
ing  College  School,  Bedford. 
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mergency  Recruitment  and  Training  of  Teachers 


wid  Jordan 

mmediately  after  the  war  many 
.usands  of  additional  teachers 
will  be  needed  to  make 
blems  good  the  lack  of  new 
nd  intake  during  the  war 

i'jcies  years  and  to  make  pos¬ 

sible  the  advances  pro¬ 
ved  in  the  Education  Act.  If 
ises  are  to  be  reduced  in  size, 
school  leaving  age  raised, 
it-time  education  provided  in 
mty  colleges,  and  adult  educa- 
n  extended,  there  must  be  a 
:.siderable  increase  in  the  total 
mber  of  teachers.  This  brings  us 
mediately  to  the  problems  in- 
ived  in  recruitment  and  training, 
lere  are  the  new  teachers  to  come 
m  ?  How  can  a  sufficient  num- 
of  people  be  prepared  for  the 
:ching  profession  ?  What  pre¬ 
inary  qualifications  are  to  be 
uanded  from  them  ?  If  no 
ognised  academic  qualification  is 
manded  as  a  preliminary,  on 
iat  basis  can  they  be  selected  ? 
nat  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
“stige  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Session  of  ‘lowering’  the  pre- 
linarv  standard  and  at  the  same 
lie  shortening  the  training  course? 
:an  emergency  course  of  training 
proposed,  what  should  be  its 
ture  and  duration  ?  What  is  to 
the  criterion  of  success  for  these 
ergency  students  ?  On  what 
sis  is  the  teacher’s  certificate  to 
awarded  ?  Where  is  the  emer- 
icy  training  to  be  given  and,what 
thority  shall  be  immediately 
ponsible  for  its  organization  ? 
ese  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
■ich  have  been  hotly  debated  in 


school  staff  rooms  ;  the  common 
rooms  of  training  institutions  ;  in 
the  local  associations  of  the  N.U.T. 
and  other  professional  bodies  ;  in 
discussion  groups  .and  parent-  . 
teacher  Associations  ;  in  education 
committees  and  in  the  columns  of 
local  and  national  newspapers,  as 
well  as  in  the  special  committee, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  December 
1943,  whose  interim  report  has  be¬ 
come  so  well  known  as  Circular 
1652. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  see  the 
question  of  emergency  training  in 
its  proper  educational  context.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  isolated 
pioblem,  for  it  involves  the  creation 
of  new  precedents  in  teacher  train¬ 
ing  which  may  have  wide  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  whole  profession.  If 
the  new  emergency  centres  are  to 
train  thousands  of  teachers  each 
year  for  a  period  of  five  years,  then 
the  future  of  education  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  how  well  and 
wisely  their  work  is  done,  and  upon 
the  intellectual  quality  and  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  and  zeal  of 
their  students.  Certainly  the  type 
of  teacher  they  produce  will 
materially  effect,  by  weight  of 
numbers  alone,  the  status  and 
prestige  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  the  post-war  years.  Already 
there  are  some  people  who  suggest 
that  the  Ministry  of  Education  is 
trying  to  raise  the  status  of  teachers 
and  at  the  same  time  is  proposing 
an  extensive  measure  of  ‘dilution’ 
which  will  make  a  better  status 
impossible. 


Goldsmiths'  College 

We  would  urge  that  such  a  priori 
reasoning  makes  no  positive  con¬ 
tribution  towards  a  way  out  of  our 
present  difficulties,  which  are  so 
pressing  that  mere  obstruction 
ought  neither  to  be  offered  nor 
tolerated.  We  must  take  a  realistic 
view  of  the  present  position  and 
understand  that  we  have  to  decide 
between  alternatives  which  are  not 
of  our  free  choosing  but  are  thrust 
upon  us  as  a  result  of  five  years  of 
war.  Criticism  of  proposals  there 
must  be,  but  our  business  is  to 
make  suggestions,  not  to  organize 
sabotage  ;  to  look  ahead,  but  not 
to  prejudge  results,  nor  to  assume 
that  only  by  traditional  educational 
methods/  can  desirable  results  be 
achieved. 

In  the  armed  services  skilled 
personnel  has  been  trained  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  required  in  the 
piping  times  of  peace,  and  though 
our  problem  is  different  in  kind  as 
well  as  in  degree,  the  same  sense  of 
social  urgency  and  personal  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  task  may  well 
work  similar  wonders.  We  have 
not  yet  evaluated  the  difference  in 
rate  of  learning  which  a  positive 
attitude  makes  possible,  nor  can 
we  safely  generalize  about  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  significance  of  what  is 
learned  and  experienced  by  a 
mature  adult  compared  with  an 
immature  student  from  a  secondary 
school.  But  although  we  have  no 
conclusive  evidence  on  these  points 
we  are  aware  that  when  a  strong 
personal  and  social  incentive  is 
present  our  own  rate  of  work  can 
be  speeded  up  to  such  a  striking 
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extent  that  the  ordinary  norms  of 
performance  and  achievement  are 
no  longer  operative.1 

One  final  point  needs  to  be 
mentioned  before  we  pass  from  a 
review  of  the  problem  to  an  outline 
of  the  proposals  already  being  put 
into  operation.  The  McNair  Report 
on  The  Training  of  Teachers  seemed 
to  take  far  too  gloomy  a  view  of 
the  prospect  of  providing  the 
number  of  teachers  required  as  a 
normal  intake  into  the  profession. 
It  based  its  estimates  upon  the 
existing  number  of  pupils  remaining 
in  the  secondary  schools  until  17 
years  of  age2  and  suggested  that 
owing  to  the  comparative  smallness 
of  this  number  we  should  need  to 
have  recourse  to  the  pupils  who 
would  at  present  be  found  in  the 
senior  schools.  This  argument  has 
resulted  in  a  somewhat  frantic 
combing  of  the  top  classes  in  the 
senior  schools,  in  the  formation 
of  special  classes  in  existing  secon¬ 
dary  schools  for  selected  children, 
and  in  some  areas  in  proposals  to 
revive  the  pupil  teacher  centres 
which  had  almost  entirely  vanished. 
While  no  legal  obligation  to  become 
a  teacher  is  envisaged  it  would 
seem  that  in  some  places  consider¬ 
able  informal  pressure  is  being 
exerted  towards  that  end.  This 
would  seem  fraught  with  much 
greater  danger  to  the  eventual 
status  of  the  teaching  profession 
than  any  scheme  for  the  emergency 
training  of  carefully  selected  adults. 
In  fact,  the  main  portential  source 
of  supply  to  teaching  and  other 
professions  is  not  merely  the  21,000 
17-year-old  pupils  in  secondary 
schools  but  also  the  60,000  (approx.) 
who  leave  before  17  years  of  age. 
More  generous  grants  in  aid  of  fees 
and  a  reasonable  scale  of  main¬ 
tenance  allowances  would  enable 
many  first-class  pupils  to  stay  to 
complete  their  secondary  school 


1  A  boy  whom  I  knew  well  left  the  elementary 
school  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  eight  <years 
later  wished  to  qualify  for  entrance  to  a  training 
college.  After  eighteen  months  of  spare  time 
private  study  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local  Exam¬ 
ination  was  passed  —a  course  equivalent  to  the  four 
or  five  year  full-time  course  of  the  average  second¬ 
ary  school  pupil,  who  not  only  studies  during  the 
day  but  has  a  considerable  amount  of  compulsory 
homework.  It  may  be  that  the  problem  of 
emergency  training  needs  to  be  thought  of  in 
similar  terms  ;  the  greater  maturity  and  more 
serious  intention  of  the  emergency  students  has 
to  be  balanced  against  the  shorter  amount  of 
available  time.  Final  judgment  must  be  sus¬ 
pended  until  the  teachers  so  trained  have  rendered 
a  few  years’  service  in  the  schools. 

3  19,000  pupils  of  17-18  years  in  grant-earning 
secondary  schools  in  1938  ;  and  probably  2,000 
in  recognized  but  non  grant-earning  schools 
(McNair  Report,  p.  19). 
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course  and  possibly  to  go  on  to  the 
training  college  or  university. 

This  is  one  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  McNair  Report 
and  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
profitable  way  of  securing  an 
additional  supply  of  teachers  from 
the  lower  age  levels. 

The  provisional  emergency 
scheme  of  the  Board  of  Education 
was  published  in  May 
Proposals  1944  as  Circular  16521 
and  and  amplified  in  De- 
Possibilities  cember  1944  in  Circu¬ 
lar  182.  It  proposes  a 
one  year  course  of  training jzon&ucted. 
in  specially  provided  colleges  (con¬ 
trolled  by  L.E.A’s),  some  residen¬ 
tial,  some  day  colleges  ;  mixed 
colleges  and  men’s  colleges  prepar¬ 
ing  mainly  for  post-primary  work, 
and  women’s  colleges  preparing 
mainly  for  work  in  primary  schools. 
Some  of  the  principals  of  the  col¬ 
leges  have  now  been  provisionally 
appointed,  and  applicants  for  the 
teaching  staffs  are,  in  some  cases, 
now  being  interviewed.  In  every 
form  of  education  the  type  of  person 
appointed  is  of  much  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  formal  syllabus 
of  work,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
of  emergency  training.  ‘Men  and 
women  will  be  needed’,  says  Circu¬ 
lar  1652,  ‘who  combine  academic 
distinction  with  freshness  and 
adaptability  of  mind  and  who  give 
evidence  of  a  live  interest  in  general 
educational  questions’.  This  is  the 
right  kind  of  emphasis  and  we  hope 
such  people  will  offer  to  take  part 
in  this  important  work.  Some  of 
them  may  regard  it  mainly  as  a 
means  of  getting  a  change  from 
classroom  conditions  or  as  a  step 
towards  professional  promotion,  but 
we  hope  such  considerations  will 
not  take  precedence,  for  the  work 
needs  to  be  undertaken  primarily 
because  it  is  a  challenge  to  the 
adventurous  and  to  the  experi¬ 
mentally  minded. 

Although  the  normal  period  of 
college  training  would  be  one  year 
of  48  weeks’  actual  work3 * * 6  followed 


1  Obtainable  from  His  Majesty’s  Stationery 

Office,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2.  Price  2,d. 
net. 

3  Obtainable  from  H.M.S.O.,  price  1  d.  The 
scheme  is  to  cover  not  only  men  released  from 
the  Forces  and  from  other  forms  of  National 
Service,  but  also  those  who  have  been  directed 
into  other  than  their  normal  occupations  or  have 
been  allowed  to  continue  in  their  previous  em¬ 
ployment.  Candidates  in  these  categories  should 
apply  to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  23  Belgrave 
Square,  S.W.l,  for  a  form  of  admission,  marking 

the  envelope  R  E  (Training). 

3  The  course  is  divided  into  Preparatory  Stage 

6  weeks  ;  Main  Course  30  weeks  ;  Teaching 
Practice  f2  weeks. 
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by  two  years  of  part-time  approve 
study,  a  student  ma}^  be  ‘referre< 
for  an  additional  one  or  two  term 
and  specially  selected  students  ms 
be  given  the  option  of  an  addition 
term  or  two  to  be  spent  in  tf 
study  of  a  special  subject  at  a 
‘existing  training  college  or  oth< 
suitable  institution’.  The  work  < 
the  students  is  to  be  assessed  c 
the  basis  of  internal  college  test 
the  Ministry  of  Education  takir 
responsibility  for  the  maintenanc 
of  a  national  standard.  No  di 
tinctions  will  be  awarded  in  sepa 
ate  subjects,  and  graded  teachin 
marks  will  not  be  given.  T1 
Circular  suggests  that  part-tin: 
lecturers  should  be  used  in  additiol 
to  the  full-time  teaching  staff,  an 
that  the  colleges  should  be  near  t 
large  centres  of  population  so  the 
the  students  may  attend  lecture 
at  existing  institutions  and  mal 
use  of  libraries,  museums,  schoo 
of  art,  etc.  Here  are  several  prece 
dents  which  may  affect  the  futur 
course  of  teacher  training.  Fc 
example,  if  college  records  provid 
a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  certified 
tion  ,  of  short-course  student: 
wouldn’t  they  serve  also  for  two 
year  students  ?  Similar  quei 
tions  might  be  posed  in  relatio: 
to  graded  teaching  marks  and  fli 
idity  of  staff  between  differer 
institutions. 

The  course  followed  by  th 
students  ‘must  be  concerned  wit, 
the  interests  and  personal  develop 
ment  of  the  student  himself  as  we: 
as  with  his  professional  training* 
Every  student  should  ‘follow 
course  in  the  usage  of  the  Englis: 
language,  combined  with  a  directe 
course  in  general  reading’.  Exper: 
ence  in  schools  is  regarded  as  a  ver 
important  part  of  professional  tram 
ing,  and  students  will  also  ‘b 
required  to  study  the  genera 
principles  of  education  and  teachin 
method  (including  the  use  of  visud 
and  other  mechanical  aids),  th 
philosophy  of  education,  psycholog 
and  health  education’.  Educa 
tional  methods  and  technique 
should  be  studied  and  practised 
but  it  is  equally  important  that  th 
students  ‘should  be  provided  wit 
every  possible  facility  for  readin 
and  thinking  about  education  i 
the  wider  sense,  having  regard  t 
its  individual,  social  and  ethica 
implications,  and  to  its  setting  i: 
the  general  pattern  of  life’.  T 
enable  the  student  to  acquire  ‘tha 
background  of  general  educatio; 
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culture  which  is  rightly  ex- 
•:ed  in  a  teacher’  some  more  or 
specialized  study  of  subjects 
en  from  the  normal  list  of 
ol  subjects  is  to  be  made, 
ortant  ‘principles  to  govern  the 
:ning  and  conducting  of  courses 
he  general  subjects’  are  given, 
course  should  be  related  to  the 
bents’  previous  knowledge  and 
tlheir  future  work  as  teachers, 
widual  methods  of  work  should 
-sed,  and  the  literary,  practical 
historical  aspects  of  the  subject 
ied  ;  mastery  over  a  limited 
rather  than  superficial  know- 
•je  over  a  wider  field  should  be 
aim,  and  subjects  should  ‘not 
reated  as  comparatively  isolated 
-:S  of  knowledge’, 
he  training  staff  is  to  determine 
.1  course  of  study  in-  the  general 


subjects  in  the  light  of  the  interests, 
previous  experience,  and  knowledge 
of  each  student,  and  the  provision 
of  wise  guidance  and  the  right  kind 
of  facilities  in  this  part  of  the  work 
may  well  determine  the  measure 
of  success  of  the  whole  scheme. 
Certainly  the  circular  does  stress 
the  need  for  bringing  out  the 
‘inter-relations’  between  subjects 
but  one  would  have  preferred  to 
see  a  definite  lead  given  on  the 
question  of  subject  grouping.1  Ex¬ 
perience  suggests  that  unless  sub¬ 
jects  are  grouped  and  the  method 
of  approach  and  study  thought  out 
in  terms  of  new  conceptions  of 
curriculum  planning,  the  old  sub¬ 
ject  divisions  tend  to  reappear  in 

5  See  Educational  Change  and  T eacher  T raining, 
David  Jordan,  The  New  Era,  September -October 
1944.— Ed. 
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much  the  old  form.  They  make 
possible  such  neat  administrative 
arrangements  and  tidy  institutional 
patterns  that  they  have  an  inherent 
appeal  which  only  an  act  of  faith 
can  overcome  ;  they  enable  indi¬ 
vidual  lecturers  to  work  in  splendid 
isolation  and  facilitate  the  making 
of  apparently  coherent  timetables  ; 
they  give  the  students  a  false  but 
reassuring  sense  of  security  and 
ordered  and  orderly  progress — the 
limited  significance  of  the  subject 
framework  appeals  by  the  very  fact 
of  its  limitations.  Moreover  most 
of  our  textbooks  follow  this  tradi¬ 
tional  form  of  treatment,  and  it  is 
so  much  easier  to  plan  accordingly 
and  then  camouflage  our  non¬ 
progressive  attitude  by  somewhat 
vague  talk  of  integration  or  inter¬ 
relation. 


An  Experimental  Course  at  Goldsmiths’  College 


■s  a  forerunner  of  the  Emergency 
ning  Courses  the  Ministry  of 
^cation  asked  Goldsmiths’  Col- 
to  conduct  during  the  session 
tt-45  a  one-year  course  for  a 
Ited  number  of  men  and  women 
ady  discharged  from  H.M. 
ces.  The  course  has  been  under 
general  direction  of  Dr.  M.  M. 
:is,  the  men’s  Vice-President. 

areful  selection  of  the  students 
recognized  as  being  of  the 
greatest  importance. 
The  Of  more  than  seventy 

idents —  applications,  over 

difications  fifty  of  the  appli- 

and  cants  were  given  a 

berience  lengthy  personal  in¬ 

terview  by  the 
rden  and  Vice-Principal  at  the 
•:ege,  twenty-eight  being  finally 
3pted  as  students  to  qualify  for 
substantial  persona  1  mainten- 
;e  grants  involved.  These  students 
esent  a  wide  range  of  experience, 
airly  wide  age-range  (twenty- 
:  to  thirty-seven)  and  pro- 
need  differences  of  educational 
kground  and  interests.  About 
'  of  them  are  married  men,  some 
;hem  with  families,  and  barely 
of  them  had  the  original 
antage  of  a  secondary  school 
cation  to  school  certificate  stage, 
•re  is  one  woman  student — there 
ild  have  been  more  but  for  the 
dent  of  circumstance.  Pre¬ 
occupations  varied  consider- 
/.  About  half  had  been  engaged 
wme  form  of  clerical  work  in 
istry,  commerce,  transport,  in¬ 


surance  or  local  government  ;  other 
occupations  represented  were  those 
of  instrument  maker,  joiner,  shop 
assistant,  journalist,  assistant  li¬ 
brarian,  and  uncertificated  teacher. 

All  of  the  students  have  continued 
their  education  in  some  sense  since 
leaving  school,  either  formally 
through  a  variety  of  evening 
courses,  or  through  an  interest  in 
music  and  drama.  Many  of  them 
have  done  some  work  among  young 
people  in  clubs,  camps,  Scout 
troops,  or  cadet  corps,  and  about 
half  of  them  had  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
Forces  or  Civil  Defence,  in  industry 
or  commerce,  or  in  connection  with 
religious  bodies.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  importance  of  these 
informal  types  of  education. 

Though  many  of  the  short  course 
students  lack  the  usual  orthodox 
academic  background,  their  wealth 
of  practical  experience,  their  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  in  their 
chosen  vocation,  their  interest  in 
social  and  economic  questions,  and 
their  capacity  to  think  objectively 
make  them  refreshingly  different — 
it  is  a  sobering  thought — from  the 
normal  products’  of  the  average 
secondary  school.  Lectures  end 
discussions  with  the  whole  group 
remind  one  of  a  W.E.A.  class  at  its 
best ;  one  feels  the  same  challenge 
and  stimulus  from  the  group,  the 
same  keen  appreciation  of  a  good 
point  or  a  shaft  of  wit,  the  same 
drawing  out  of  the  lecturer  by  rapid 
questioning,  the  same  illumination 
of  some  abstract  theory  by  a  piece 


of  personal  experience.  One  also 
finds,  as  in  W.E.A.  classes,  a 
lingering  half  dozen  who  never 
seem  to  know  the  meaning  of  time 
and  continue  discussion  with  the 
lecturer  in  the  corridor  when  the 
lecture  room  is  needed  by  another 
group.  Moreover,  one  knows  that 
in  refectory  and  common  room  the 
discussion  is  continued  and  that 
this  invigorating  atmosphere  must 
be  productive  of  an  education 
which  will  have  lasting,  if  not 
easily  measurable,  results. 

The  first  term  of  contact  with 
these  men  provides  many  more, 
instances  of  their  keen  interest 
than  can  be  given  here.  One  of 
the  first  questions  I  was  asked 
over  a  cup  of  tea  was  for  an 
explanation  of  the  marginal  utility 
theory  of  value  from  a  student 
reading  economics  from  sheer  in¬ 
terest  ;  and  I  recall  my  surprise  at 
finding  a  quotation  from  Sophocles 
(in  Greek)  at  the  end  of  an  essay 
on  the  adolescent,  and  the  serious 
face  of  another  man  trying  to 
borrow  Whitehead’s  ‘Aims  of  Edu¬ 
cation’  because  he  needed  only  this 
to  complete  the  six  recommended 
books  before  commencing  an  essay. 
It  is  in  -experiences  of  this  kind 
rather  than  in  a  perusal  of  formal 
qualifications  that  we  find  the  real 
answer  to  the  somewhat  loose  talk 
about  ‘dilution’,  which  implies  that 
these  men  are  shoddy  stop-gap  train¬ 
ees  who  will  not  be  able  to  pull  their 
full  weight,  in  the  best  sense,  upon  a 
school  staff.  Indeed,  Dr.  Lewis 
stated  a  plain  truth  when  he  wrote  in 
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THEIR  DESIGN 
AND  CONSTRUCTION 

J.  KAY  and  C.  T.  WHITE 

Horses,  trains,  giant  locomotives,  theatres,  climbing  frames,  dolls’  houses 
and  sense-training  apparatus  ;  in  fact,  toys  of  every  size  and  description 
are  included  in  this  Look,  with  plenty  of  drawings  and  full  instructions. 

Briefly,  the  book  is  indi  pensable  to  anyone  interested  in  toy  making,  and 
anyone  following  the  simple  and  clear  descriptive  matter  can  make  them. 

9/6  net 
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T he  Schoolmaster  last  N ovember  that 
these  students  ‘have  already  made 
the  most  favourable  impression 
upon  their  tutors,  their  younger 
fellow-students  in  the  college,  and 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  have  practised’. 

The  students  began  their  course 
in  early  September  with  an  intro¬ 
ductory  period  of  two 
Introduction  days  in  college  before 
to  going  out  into  spec- 

College  ially  selected  schools 
and  School  f°r  a  short  period  to 
make  contact  with 
actual  school  conditions.  At  the 
first  meeting  between  the  tutors 
and  students  one  was  impressed 
with  differences  between  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  mature  adults  and  normal 
training  college  students.  The  new 
trainees  must  of  course  support 
themselves,  and  they  were  anxious 
about  the  amount  of  maintenance 
grants,  facilities  for  the  purchase 
or  borrowing  of  books,  the  possible 
deduction  of  income  tax  from 
grants,  and  the  cost  and  availability 
of  lodging  accommodation.  Ques¬ 
tions  were  competently  put,  but 
one  was  conscious  of  the  underlying 
feeling  of  anxiety  and  tension 


associated  with  the  strange  new 
conditions.  Many  of  them,  on 
later  occasions,  mentioned  their 
initial  nervousness,  their  gratitude 
for  the  friendly  efforts  made  by  the 
staff  to  set  them  at  their  ease,  to 
anticipate  their  difficulties  and  to 
smooth  the  transition,  and  the 
unexpected  feeling  of  tiredness 
which  they  felt  by  the  end  of  the 
day.  But  the  sense  of  adventure 
was  present  too.  The  men  were 
keen,  they  listened  attentively, 
asked  questions,  but  wrote  little. 
One  missed  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
bowed  heads  of  note-takers  and  felt 
the  challenge  of  a  new  type  of 
reaction. 

Another  colleague  and  I  were 
responsible  for  two  joint  sessions 
to  prepare  trainees  for  their  initial 
contact  with  schools.  We  found 
them  interested  in  fundamental 
educational  principles  rather  than 
in  details  of  school  routine — perhaps 
the  opposite  of  what  we  had 
expected.  Joint  sessions  were,  I 
believe,  the  right  way  to  start. 
The  two  of  us  differed  in  method  of 
approach  and  in  details  of  opinion, 
asked  each  other  questions,  des¬ 
troyed  by  implication  the  notion  of 
individual  infallibility,  and  exemp¬ 


lified  our  belief  that  truth  is  n 
one  and  indivisible,  but  a  mirror 
many  facets,  the  reflection  depen 
ing  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  ang 
of  the  observer.  This  was  obvious 
no  schoolroom  for  arbitrary  i 
struction  but  a  common  pool 
ideas,  and  the  new  students  re 
ponded  accordingly.  The  expe: 
ence  convinced  me  that  an  occ 
sional  ‘double-act’  on  discussi< 
lines  by  members  of  the  staff  is 
necessary  and  wholesome  correcti 
to  the  temptation  to  turn  t 
lecture  platform  into  a  pulpit  frc 
which  dicta  must  be  accepted  b 
neither  questioned  nor  challenge 
After  the  introductory  two  da 
the  students  went  into  schools  f 
a  fortnight,  during  which  time  th 
received  considerable  help  from  t 
head  teachers  and  staff  of  t 
schools  and  were  visited  by  mei 
bers  of  the  college  staff  who  we 
later  to  become  their  persor 
tutors  and  advisers.  It  was  e 
pected  that  the  greater  part  of  t 
time  would  be  spent  in  observati 
of  classroom  practice  and  in  gaini 
familiarity  with  school  situatic 
and  school  administration.  Acti 
teaching  was  not  insisted  up 
though  students  were  encourag 
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try  their  hand  as  early  as , 
■>ssible.  Some  men  taught  a 
mplete  lesson  on  a  familiar  topic 
en  on  the  first  day  ;  others 
intributed  items  from  their  own 
perience  :  one,  for  example,  was 
>le  to  illuminate  a  geography 
fcson  with  an  account  of  a  Malta 
i>nvoy.  Another,  who  had  been 

I  army  officer  in  India,  took  a 
xies  of  six  lessons  on  the  people 
id  products  of  the  area  with  which 
;  was  familiar,  illustrated  with 
iaster  casts  in  costume  of  familiar 
Ldian  figures.  One  student  took 
tactically  full  charge  of  a  class 
nring  the  absence  of  the  teacher 
trough  illness  ;  another  delighted 
i.e  senior  boys  with  his  gymnastic 
ill  and  did  some  really  first  class 

ork  in  physical  training. 

Naturally  there  were  some  per- 
nal  difficulties  and  a  keen  con- 
iousness  of  personal  deficiencies, 
he  students  were  too  easily  im- 
essed  with  their  own  lack  of 
uowledge  of  academic  subjects, 
;pecially  when  they  heard  lessons 
a  algebra,  .geometry,  or  trigo- 
ometry.  Tutors  were  waylaid  on 
ireet  corners  by  anxious  students 

II  of  questions — How  can  you 
;ach  things  you  don't  know  ? 
‘/hat  do  you  do  if  a  boy  asks  a 
uestion  and  you  don’t  know  the 
nswer  ?  Can  we  really  acquire 
lough  knowledge  in  a  year  to 
ve  both  the  children  and  us  a 
Lir  chance  ?  Shall  we  be  accepted 
s  fully  fledged  teachers  by  the  rest 

the  profession  ?  Ought  we  to 
oend  as  much  time  in  schools  as 
planned  ? — and  so  on.  Thus  one 
:as  brought  in  the  early  stages  of 
le  course  up  against  the  students’ 
■al  need  of  reassurance  (not  merely 
n  the  verbal  level)  and  help  of  a 
ractical  kind.  Their  very  earnest- 
ess  makes  them  an  easier  prey  to 
ver-anxiety  than  the  normal  stu- 
ent,  and  while  in  their  human 
ontacts  they  are  mature  and 
jmpetent,  in  relation  to  their  new 
>rms  of  work  they  are  as  self- 
mscious  as  a  new  boy  in  a  secon- 
ary  school.  This  is  very  important 
l  dealing  with  their  courses  of 
ork  and  practice  in  schools.  They 
:eed  personal  help  and  a  personal 
iterest  (this  may,  indeed,  be  true 
f  all  students)  on  an  adult  level, 
.dministrative  machinery  solves 
o  human  problems,  though  it  may 
rovide  the  means  for  a  solution, 
nd  it  is  essential  that  from  the 
nrliest  stage  some  member  of  the 
:aff  should  take  a  personal  interest 


in  a  small  number  of  students  and 
that  he  should  be  available  for  con¬ 
sultation  immediately  difficulties 
arise.  Time  needs  to  be  set  aside 
for  tutorial  consultation,  for  it  is 
evident  that  students  both  need 
this  help  and  that  they  will  take 
full  advantage  of  it  if  it  is  avail¬ 
able. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  in 
school  the  students  handed  in  their 
observations  to  their  tutors.  Com¬ 
ment  upon  the  changed  relations 
between  teachers  and  pupils  were 
frequently  made.  ‘Amongst  these 
early  impressions’,  wrote  one  stu¬ 
dent,  ‘I  must  include  the  spirit 
between  masters  and  boys.  There 
was  nothing  timorous  or  subservient 
about  the  boys’  attitude.’  The 
inadequacies  of  some  forms  of  school 
provision  did  not  escape  their 
notice  ;  they  appraised  rather  than 
accepted.  Here  are  a  few  further 
comments  : 

‘The  classes  averaged  about  42  in 
number,  and  the  rooms  on  the  whole 
were  good,  but  I  would  like  to  see  a 
little  more  colour  in  them.  In  one 
form  the  boys  sat  on  stools  and  the 
lack  of  spinal  support  was  evident 
in  the  bad  posture  of  the  boys.’ 

‘Regarding  the  Science  room,  I 
hesitate  to  use  the  term  laboratory, 
because  the  equipment  was  neg¬ 
ligible  .  .  .’ 

‘There  were  twelve  forms  in  the 
Senior  Boys’  School,  including  one 
containing  boys  who  were  mentally 
retarded.  Here  is  an  acute  problem 
in  education.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  this  type  of  child  ?  In  the 
schools  we  have  specialists  in  most 
subjects,  therefore  why  not  special¬ 
ists  in  the  method  of  teaching 
mentally  retarded  children.  As  it  is 
now  a  good  many  teachers  try  to 
avoid  these  classes.’ 

‘The  Assembly  Hall  was  the 
temporary  dining  hall.  Supervision 
was  carried  out  by  the  staff  on  a 
roster  system.  I  am  afraid  the 
dinners  showed  a  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  difficult  to  criticize  a 
dinner  costing  sixpence.  Neverthe¬ 
less  I  should  prefer  to  have  my 
lunch  outside,  or  live  reasonably 
near  the  school.’ 

To  end  this  section,  here  is  a 
comment  which,  reflected  the  feeling 
of  most  of  the  students  at  the  close 
of  the  teaching  practice  period.  ‘My 
first  ten  days  of  teaching  practice 
were  most  enjoyable,  and  this  was 
largely  due  to  the  kindness  and 
help  so  gratefully  received  from 
the  headmaster  and  his  staff.  It 
was  a  very  happy  introduction  to 
members  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  .  ’ 


Circular  1652  makes  provision  for 
a  preparatory  stage  to  introduce 
the  students  to  a  year 
The  of  training  and  study 
Preparatory  which  will  be  very  dif- 
Stage  ferent  from  their  re¬ 
cent  experience.  At 
Goldsmiths’  College  an  Introductory 
course  of  four  weeks  has  been 
evolved  for  first  year  students,  and 
the  short-course  students  were  able 
to  join  in  this.  The  work  of 
each  week  revolves  round  a  particu¬ 
lar  subject  group,  the  four  chosen 
being  Social  Studies  ;  Art  and 
Craft  ;  Mathematics  and  Science, 
and  English  Literature  and  Usage. 
In  each  group  lectures  are  given, 
work  is  demonstrated  in  a  variety 
of  schools,  and  a  journal  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  comment  is  kept  by  each 
student.  In  this  way  students 
come  into  contact  with  practically 
the  whole  college  staff  in  the  first 
month,  and  are  either  introduced 
to  new  fields  of  knowledge  or  see 
familiar  things  approached  in  a 
new  way.  A  not  unimportant 
feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  team 
work  which  it  makes  possible. 

While  criticizing  some  details  of 
this  introductory  work,  the  short- 
course  students  were,  in  general, 
favourably  impressed  and  found  it 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  an 
intellectual  stimulus.  A  typical 
comment  from  a  journal  on  the 
Social  Studies  week  reads  :  ‘This 
week’s  course  has  been  to  me 
extremely  interesting  and  exciting, 
and  I  would  say  that  though  for 
both  tutors  and  students  it  has 
been  a  very  full  week  it  has  been 
inestimably  worth  while.’  The 
Social  Studies  course  dealt  with 
Urbanization  and  Urban  Problems, 
and  was  described  by  one  student 
as  ‘a  sound  introduction  to  the 
problems  which  will  arise  in  post¬ 
war  years’  ;  another  wrote  :  ‘the 
course  will  help  to  develop  people 
with  a  social  conscience  and  a 
social  philosophy’,  and  one  con¬ 
fessed  that  it  had  ‘opened  up 
channels  of  thought  which  were 
closed  before’. 

Space  does  not  permit  afiy 
detailed  consideration  of  these  in¬ 
troductory  courses.  In  any  case  it 
is  the  spirit  which  giveth  life,  not 
the  formal  syllabus.  Not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  work  is  the 
scope  given  for  free  comment  and 
discussion.  The  students’  journals 
are  full  of  interest  ;  the  informality 
of  the  work  gives  an  opportunity 
for  self-expression  and  makes  for  a 
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pleasing  variety  of  interpretation 
and  emphasis.  One  student  indi¬ 
cated  a  point  of  view  by  commenc¬ 
ing  the  journal  on  Urbanization 
with  a  quotation  from  Ludwig 
Lewisohn  : 

‘For  Lord,  the  crowded  cities  be 

Desolate  and  divided  places  .  .  . 

And  children  grow  up  where  the 
shadows  falling 

From  wall  and  window  have  the 
light  exiled, 

And  know  not  that  without  the 
flowers  are  calling 

Unto  a  day  of  distance,  wind  and 
wild, 

And  every  child  must  be  a  saddened 
child.’ 

The  main  course  for  the  emer¬ 
gency  students  at  Goldsmiths’ 
College  has  very  much 
The  Main  the  same  ground  plan 
Course — •  as  the  course  outlined 
Methods  in  Circular  1652.  As 
of  Work  part  of  his  professional 
training  each  student 
studies  the  principles  of  education 
(including  child  study),  methods  of- 
teaching,  with  special  reference  to 
the  students’  main  interest,  but 
including  for  every  student  a 
course  on  the  teaching  of  English 


and  arithmetic,  the  use  of  me¬ 
chanical  aids,  and  health  education. 
Each  student  also  takes  a  course 
in  the  usage  of  the  English  language 
based  upon  a  directed  course  in 
general  reading  but  including 
spoken  expression.  In  general 
every  student  takes  one  special 
and  one  subsidiary  subject,  the 
choice  being  made  after  consider¬ 
able  discussion  with  the  staff.  In 
view  of  the  wide  range  of  interests 
and  previous  experience  of  these 
students  it  would  seem  extremely 
unwise  to  restrict  the  range  of 
choice  by  the  application  of  some 
predetermined  general  principle. 
Each  case  needs  individual  con¬ 
sideration  and  treatment,  and  some 
possibility  of  adjustment  in  the 
early  stages  must  be  provided. 

Circular  1652,  para.  10,  contains 
some  important  recommendations 
on  this  part  of  the  work.  During 
the  main  course  ‘the  students  would 
have  considerable  periods  of  un¬ 
broken  study  during  which  they 
would  be  encouraged  to  read  for 
themselves  under  suitable  super¬ 
vision.  The  lecture  system  should 
play  a  relatively  small  part  in 
these  courses  and  discussions  should 
be  an  important  feature.  The 


tutorial  system  should  be  used  as 
far  as  possible,  the  tutors  being 
responsible  both  for  guiding  the 
reading  and  study  of  a  group  of 
students  and  for  helping  them  with 
their  personal  adjustment  to  the 
course  as  a  whole.’ 

These  are  sound  general  prin¬ 
ciples  but  their  interpretation  in 
the  daily  practice  of  college  organ¬ 
ization  is  by  no  means  easy.  We 
have  alreadv  stressed  the  need  for 

j 

considering  the  whole  scheme  of 
college  organization  in  the  light  of 
clearly  defined  principles  of  life 
and  work  so  that  it  is  a  coherent 
whole  and  not  a  disorderly  patch- 
work  camouflaged  by  a  system 
of  rules  and  regulations  and  a 
thin  veneer  of  integration.  Foi 
example,  ‘considerable  periods  oi 
unbroken  study’,  etc.,  presupposes 
conditions  conducive  to  individual 
work  and  a  well  equipped  library 
of  contemporary  writing.  The 
mournful  record  on  page  14  of  the 
McNair  Report  of  the  inadequate 
facilities  at  present  provided  ir 
many  training  colleges  leads  one  te 
assume  that  the  right  conditions 
may  not  be  made  available 
automatically  in  the  emergency 
centres. 
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f  the  lecture  system  is  ‘to  play 
{relatively  small  part  in  these 
irses’,  then  the  orthodox  class 
lecture  room  with  its  wooden 
iirs  and  desks  should  not  be  the 
in  type  of  room  provided.  The 
t  thing  one  has  to  do  to  create 
;  right  atmosphere  for  a  real 
erchange  of  opinion  is  to  break 
the  'orderly  rows  of  desks  and 
airs  in  the  average  lecture  room, 
may  be  that  special  rooms  of  the 
•mal  common  room  type  would 
imuch  better  for  the  purpose,  but 
:ce  most  of  our  education  is  still 
nceived  in  terms  of  instruction 
have  little  precedent  to  guide 
Moreover  we  know  very  little 
but  the  optimum  number  of 
"sons  or  length  of  time  for 
iferent  types  of  discussion,  but  if 
e  discussion  method  is  to  be  an 
portant  feature  some  assump- 
:ns  with  regard  to  size  of  groups 
1st  be  made  and  staffing  ratios 
justed  accordingly.  The  lecture 
ithod  is  certainly  most  economical 
>m  the  point  of  view  of  the 
iffing  ratio,  and  if  this  is  fixed  in 
•ms  of  existing  practice,  it  may 
found  impossible  to  make  proper 
:e  of  the  discussion  method. 

iPerhaps  a  few  observations  on 
e  'discussion  method  may  be 
useful  here,  for  it  is  in 
The  the  development  of 
scussion  these  new  techniques 
Method  of  approach  that  the 
emergency  centres  may 
>  some  effective  pioneer  work. 
Kperience  with  college  students, 
.E.A.  classes,  and  study  and  dis- 
ssion  conferences  of  the  New 
ducation  Fellowship,  suggests  that 
ir  most  discussions  from  twelve  to 
renty  persons  is  about  the  right 
imber.  Twelve  are  needed  to 
'ovide  a  variety  of  viewpoint,  but 
hen  the  number  begins  to  exceed 
venty,  too  few  of  the  group 
icome  contributors,  and  those  who 
)  contribute  become  too  preoccu- 
ed  with  the  audience  and  com- 
ence  to  make  impressive  speeches 
,ther  than  to  add  to  the  general 
)ol  of  ideas.  I  believe  that 
3ople's  views  are  changed  by  good 
mversation  rather  than  by  public 
leeches  ;  and  to  maintain  the 
mversational  tone  the  numbers 
ust  be  kept  small. 

The  term  ‘discussion’,  however, 
m  cover  anything  from  the  un- 
mfitable  exchange  of  ill-informed 
union  to  good  conversation  on 
ipics  about  which  expert  opinion 


has  been  previously  sought.  It  is 
presumably  the  latter  at  which  we 
should  aim.  Two  ways  of  achiev¬ 
ing  it  suggest  themselves.  The 
first  method  is  for  staff  lectures  to 
be  prepared  with  a  view  to  their 
use  as  a  basis  for  student  discussion. 
They  should  stimulate  ideas  and 
suggest  further  reading  matter 
rather  than  aim  at  giving  informa¬ 
tion  cut  and  dried.  Lecture  groups 
could  be  quite  large  when  they  are 
engaged  on  professional  work  taken 
by  all  students.  It  is  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  lecture  to  a  hundred  than 
to  twenty  students,  and  in  a  well- 
filled  room  rather  than  a  half-filled 
hall.  The  latter  point  is  not  an 
unimportant  detail  ;  it  is  absurd 
to  spend  a  lot  of  time  preparing  a 
lecture  and  no  time  at  all  on 
arranging  the  external  conditions 
which  make  a  successful  lecture 
possible.  Assuming  that  several 
members  of  staff  chair  the  subse¬ 
quent  discussions,  they  should  all 
attend  the  lectures.  This  would 
■have  a  number  of  useful  results 
which  we  cannot  discuss  here. 
The  second  method  is  for  a  memor¬ 
andum  to  be  drawn  up  outlining 
the  problem  to  be  discussed  and 
the  sources  of  relevant  information. 
The  group  decides  on  the  allocation 
of  reading  on  specific  aspects  of  the 
subject,  and  comes  together  later 
to  hear  brief  reports  of  individual 
findings  and  to  arrive  at  some 
expression  of  group  opinion  through 
discussion.  Group  reports  could  be 
drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the 
larger  student  body  and  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  a  general  report.  No  one 
who  has  seen  this  method  at  work 
in  educational  conferences  will 
doubt  its  value,  not  merely  as  a 
stimulus  to  thought  and  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  expression,  but  as  an 
education  in  the  technique  of 
democratic  discussion.  It  might 
not  only  give  point  to  the  immediate 
work  of  the  students  but  might  in 
time  make  possible  the  expression 
of  more  objective  views  in  the 
average  school  staffroom,  as  well 
as  in  school  classrooms. 

If  the  second  method  is  at  all 
extensively  adopted  it  will  obvi¬ 
ously  entail  the  provision  of  greater 
facilities  for  typing  and  duplicating 
material  than  are  normally  pro¬ 
vided.  The  success  of  the  method 
is  contingent  upon  planning  ahead 
and  ensuring  that  the  requisite 
material  is  available  for  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Too  often  these  apparently 
pedestrian,  but  not  unimportant, 


details  are  overlooked.  In  educa¬ 
tional  work  we  are  far  too  often 
expected  to  make  bricks  without 
straw  and  then  to  accept  personal 
responsibility  if  our  building  is 
somewhat  unreliable.  The  un¬ 
planned  and  haphazard  discussion 
can  be  a  very  real  danger.  It  leads 
to  shoddy  and  superficial  thinking, 
to  the  airing  of  prejudice  rather 
than  the  formation  of  sound  opin¬ 
ion  ;  it  may  pass  time  pleasantly 
but  not  profitably.  Certainly  the 
short  course  students  cannot  afford 
to  dissipate  time  and  energy  un- 
purposively.  This  is  why  the 
production  of  a  report  of  some  kind 
is  a  useful  discipline  ;  it  makes 
necessary  a  clearly  defined  purpose 
and  the  selection  of  the  relevant 
from  the  irrelevant,  it  stresses  the 
value  of  co-operative  effort  in 
ways  which  can  be  profitably  used 
in  non-scholastic  work,  and  if  the 
principle  of  the  method  is  made 
explicit  it  may  be  transferred  to 
other  spheres  of  life  and  work. 

In  dealing  with  each  of  the 
previous  sections  we  have  tried 
to  make  positive 
Conclusion  suggestions  which 
and  may  be  useful  to 
Suggestions  those  who  are  to  con¬ 
duct  the  new  emer¬ 
gency  centres,  and  by  this  we 
mean  not  merely  the  principals 
but  all  the  members  of  the  staffs. 
At  Goldsmiths’  we  have  grea^ 
advantages  in  running  the  course 
which  cannot  be  shared  by  the 
emergency  centres  ;  a  tradition 
and  experience  in  teacher  training, 
existing  courses  which  can  be 
adapted  to  meet  the  new  needs,  an 
organized  and  democratic  student 
life  in  the  university  tradition,  and 
a  large  body  of  students  of  both 
sexes  Avhose  common  life  the  new 
students  share.  The  latter  are  not 
regarded  by  anyone  as  being  differ¬ 
ent  as  a  body  from  the  normal 
students  ;  they  are  members  of  the 
college  and  have  gained  a  good 
deal  already  from  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  student  social  life.  Both 
Mr.  Greaves  an^d  Mr.  Smith,  who 
have  kindly  contributed  the  per¬ 
sonal  notes  with  which  we  conclude 
this  issue,  are  obviously  aware  of 
the  very  real  benefits  which  are 
derived  from  absorption  into  an 
existing  and  lively  student  body. 
In  the  emergency  centres  this  side 
of  the  communal  life  must  not  be 
neglected  ;  it  is  an  extremely 
important  part  of  the  educational 
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reserve  to  group  leaders  and  others  working  with  young  people.’ — Mother  and  Child. 
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YOUNG  CHILDREN  IN  WARTIME 


Dorothy  Burlingham  and  Anna  Freud.  ‘An  account  of  child  development  and  psychopathology 
so  simple  and  yet  so  profound  that  the  unlearned  in  psychology  and  the  experienced  psychiatrist 
alike  may  read  it  with  enjoyment  and  profit.’ — British  Medical  Journal.  h.  6 d. 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  COURSE  AT  GOLDSMITHS’  COLLEGE 


bruary  1 945 

[perience  and  in  these  new  com- 
mities  it  has  to  be  built  up  from 
e  foundations. 

Our  own  experience  suggests  that 
e  greatest  possible  measure  of 
bedom  should  be  given  by  the 
ithorities,  and  that  the  right 
nditions  will  call  forth  the  right 
sponse.  Any  attempt  to  create  a 
fchoor  atmosphere  or  to  treat  the 
Udents  as  other  than  mature 
1  ults  might  well  prove  disastrous, 
d  since  the  major  part  of  the 
lw  staffs  will  come  from  the 
Tools,  a  measure  of  re-orientation 
their  attitude  will  probably  be 
:cessary.  Contact  with  the  first 
the  emergency  students  has 
ven  grounds  for  more  optimism 
out  future  possibilities  than 
ould  otherwise  have  seemed  justi- 
Ible.  Given  careful  selection1 


there  seems  no  reason  why  these 
new  recruits  should  not  make 
a  sound  contribution  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  education  in  this 
country. 

Can  the  emergency  centres  rise 
to  the  challenge  of  the  present 
opportunity  ?  Many  educationists 
will  wonder  and  watch.  For  it  is 
an  enviable  opportunity.  An  in¬ 
stitution  unhampered  by  tradition  ; 
a  completely  new  staff  who  could 
plan  a  collective  policy  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  a  body  of 
mature  students  free  from  the 

/  1 

narrowing  effect  of  recent  work  in 
the  old  scholastic  grooves — rightly 
handled,  these  are  great  advantages. 
But  if  full  use  is  to  be  made  of 
them,  the  whole  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  college  must  be  collectively 
planned  in  the  light  of  clearly  con- 
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ceived  ends  and  purposes.  Library 
provision  and  arrangements  ;  the 
size  of  groups  ;  the  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  ;  the  number  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  staff ;  the  living 
conditions  of  resident  students  ; 
the  organization  of  student  social 
life — these  are  not  separate  prob¬ 
lems  which  can  be  considered  in 
isolation  :  they  are  part  of  the 
total  problem  of  beginning  a  new 
community.  Integration  must  be 
present  at  the  commencement  of 
the  new  undertaking  ;  it  can  never 
be  satisfactorily  introduced  as  an 
afterthought,  either  in  the  com¬ 
munal  life  or  in  the  scholastic 
work  of  the  students  and  staff. 

‘Where  shall  I  commence  ?’  said  the 
mender  of  roads. 

‘Commence’,  said  Monsieur  Defarge, 
‘at  the  commencement’. 


Up  to  31st  October,  1944,  applications  for  financial  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  Teaching  under  the  Government  Further  Education  and 
fining  Scheme  numbered  637.  Of  these  205  had  received  awards,  and  218  applications  were  under  consideration.  This  would  suggest  that 
care  is  being  taken  to  select  only  suitable  applicants.  ( Times  Educational  Supplement  Report,  23rd  December,  1944.) 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  EMERGENCY  CENTRES 


iStudent  Life  and  Work 

(i)  The  standard  of  entrant  must  be 
lintained  by  rigorous  initial  selection 
personality  is  of  greater  importance 
an  formal  qualifications. 

:(ii)  Adult  relationships  between  stu¬ 
nts  and  staff  must  be  established — 
idents  need  reassurance  and  assist- 
:ce  without  patronage. 
t(iii)  Practical  applications  of  educa- 
mal  theory  should  be  stressed — the 
adents  have  a  knowledge  of  human 
juations  to  which  theory  can  be 
rated. 

:(iv)  Generalisations  from  experience 
rth  younger  people  about  the  rate 
d  significance  of  learning  may  well 
quite  invalid  if  applied  to  these 
ore  serious  minded  and  mature 
rsons. 

(v)  Students  tend  to  be  over-anxious 
d  too  keenly  aware  of  their  lack  of 
lademic  background — they  need  con- 
Terable  guidance  in  apportioning 
:ne  between  various  forms  of  work — 
rsonal  contact  with  tutors  with  time 
•ailable  for  consultation  is  very 
•cessary  ;  artificial  institutional  rela- 

rbnships  are  of  little  use. 

(vi)  Training  centres  must  set  out 
ensure  success,  not  to  reveal  failure 
the  ordinary  school  marking  system 

probably  inappropriate  —  graded 
.larks  could  be  kept  as  private  records 
y  the  staff  and  remarks  only  appear 
i  the  students’  written  work. 

(vii)  Integration  results  from  an 
titude  of  mind,  it  is  not  merely  an 
tellectual  ^  process — the  old  subject 
oupings  narrowly  applied  are  inap- 
opriate — the  shorter  the  time  avail- 

hle  for  study  the  more  necessary  it  is 


to  understand  the  relevance  of  wfhat 
is  studied. 

(viii)  A  lively  and  democratically 
governed  student  life  must  be  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  students  themselves — the 
function  of  authority  should  be  to 
provide  facilities,  not  to  devise  a 
system  of  regulations.  The  university 
approach  is  needed — devising  and 
amending  a  student  constitution  should 
be  part  of  the  educational  experience 
of  the  student  body.  Student  com¬ 
mittees  should  not  be  entirely  separate 
from  the  staff  ;  a  staff  representative 
with  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  member 
might  serve  on  each  committee. 


II.  General  Organization 

(i)  If  college  records  are  to  be  the 
basis  of  qualification  their  form  and 
nature  should  be  given  considerable 
thought — a  common  record  form  for 
all  centres  might  be  found  advisable. 

(ii)  There  is  need  for  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  form  of  community  life 
and  methods  of  work  before  internal 
arrangements  harden  into  time-tables 
—as  much  fluidity  as  possible  should 
be  maintained  in  the  early  stages — 
staff  councils  for  review  of  progress 
and  revision  of  method  should  be 
frequent  and  the  experimental  ap¬ 
proach  maintained  throughout. 

(iii)  General  equipment  and  facili¬ 
ties,  including  library  provision,  must 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  method 
of  work  to  be  generally  followed — a 
generously  equipped  reading  room 
.should  be  provided  for  educational 
periodicals  and  pamphlets  ;  if  the 


habit  of  such  reading  is  not  formed  in 
the  emergency  centre  it  is  unlikely  to 
be  stimulated  after  the  training  period 
is  over. 

(iv)  If  discussion  methods  are  gener¬ 
ally  used  careful  planning  is  essential — 
the  stimulus  could  be  given  by  general 
lectures  or  by  specially  prepared 
memoranda,  and  the  discussion  should 
lead  to  tangible  results,  e.g.  the 
preparation  of  a  report  of  conclusions 
where  possible  with  a  majority  and 
minority  report  where  necessary. 

(v)  Staff  team  work  in  actual 
contact  with  the  students  is  of  great 
benefit — occasional  joint  lectures  by 
members  of  the  staff  may  be  found 
more  stimulating  than  individual 
lectures,  and  should  promote  an 
objective  attitude  in  all  concerned. 

(vi)  Schools  for  practice  need  to  be 
carefully  selected  since  (a)  an  adverse 
environment  in  the  school  may  easily 
destroy  the  constructive  work  of  the 
training  centre,  (b)  only  by  active 
co-operation  in  the  schools  can  full 
benefit  from  the  practice  periods  be 
derived.  It  should  be  rememberea 
that  many  excellent  teachers  are 
unable  to  analyse  the  reasons  for  their 
own  success  and  thus  to  help  the 
students  to  benefit  from  observing 
their  methods. 

(vii)  Schools  visits  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  give  opportunity  for  intimate 
contact  with  a  small  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  well  as  for  the  observation  of 
class  teaching.  Demonstration  lessons 
are  of  limited  value,  except  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  basis  for  the  subsequent 
discussion  and  analysis  of  the  measure 
of  success  or  failure. 


An  Old  Ambition,  a  New  Opportunity 


ON  the  morning  of  September 
13th  last  year  I  walked  up 
the  drive  to  the  college, 
considerably  excited  and,  I  must 
admit,  with  some  trepidation. 

Many  years  ago,  while  still  at 
school,  I  had  decided  to  make 
teaching  my  career.  Owing  to 
adverse  circumstances  I  had  to 
abandon  the  idea,  and  go  to  work 
to  augment  the  family  exchequer. 
My  old  ambition  never  completely 
died,  but  was  forgotten  in  my 
excitement  at  becoming  one  of  the 
workers  of  the  world. 

Time  passed,  and  the  war  came. 
I  joined  the  army,  and  my  dormant 
desire  to  teach  reasserted  itself.  I 
decided  to  aim  for  the  job  of 
instructor.  I  had  nearly  succeeded, 
when  my  health  failed,  and  I  was 
eventually  discharged.  To  go  back 
to  a  commercial  office  did  not 
appeal  to  me,  but  I  could  find  no 
alternative.  I  returned  to  my  old 
firm,  with  a  determination  to  study 
for  a  career  which  held  more 
appeal  for  me.  I  again  examined 
the  prospects  of  becoming  a  teacher, 
but  as  I  now  had  a  wife  to  support, 
decided  that  even  if  I  could  afford 
the  necessary  fees,  I  could  not 
support  a  home  while  at  college. 

I  was  about  to  commence  studies 
in  another  direction  when  the 
Government  announced  their  in¬ 
tention  to  train  selected  ex-service¬ 
men  as  a  means  of  providing  the 
great  number  of  extra  teachers  who 
would  be  needed  under  the  new 
Education  Act.  This  seemed  to 
me  a  direct  answer  to  prayer,  and 
I  applied  immediately.  After  filling 
in  forms,  being  medically  examined 
and  interviewed,  I  received  noti¬ 
fication  that  I  had  been  accepted. 
The  day  the  course  commenced  had 
arrived,  and  here  I  was,  with  the 
college  entrance  before  me,  the 
gateway  to  a  new  life. 

We  were  made  very  welcome  by 
the  college  staff,  and  the  feeling  of 
‘going  back  to  school'  which  had 
been  contributing  to  my  nervous¬ 
ness  was  soon  dismissed.  I  have 
learnt  since  that  others  of  the  group 
were  assailed  with  similar  feelings 
on  this  first  morning. 

The  college  year  had  not  started 
official^,  and  we  were,  therefore, 
the  only  students.  We  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  supplied  with  details 
of  our  course,  and  knew  that  we 


were  only  to  spend  two  days  at 
college,  and  then  have  ten  days' 
‘teaching  practice'.  I  had  been 
rather  concerned  about  this,  feeling 
that  I  needed  some  grounding 
before  actually  teaching.  During 
the  two  days  at  college  we  had  a 
few  lectures,  but,  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  they  were  of  a  purely 
introductory  nature.  We  were 
told,  however,  that  we  could  please 
ourselves  about  the  amount  of 
teaching  we  did.  The  idea  was  for 
us  to  observe,  and,  if  we  felt  so 
inclined,  to  try  our  hands. 

I  went  to  my  school,  asked  one 
of  the  pupils  to  direct  me  to  the 
Headmaster's  study,  and  found 
that  I  was  about  fifteen  minutes 
too  early.  My  feelings,  while  I 
waited  for  him  to  arrive,  were 
rather  like  those  of  the  boy  who, 
having  misbehaved,  has  been  told 
to  report  to  the  Head.  However, 
the  Headmaster  arrived,  put  me  at 
my  ease,  and  proceeded  to  give  me 
some  advice.  He  introduced  me  to 
the  staff,  leaving  me  in  the  care  of 
his  senior  assistant.  I  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  watching  him 
teach,  and,  when  he  was  called 
away,  took  the  opportunity  to 
establish  myself  with  the  class. 

The  following  day  he  asked  me 
if  I  would  like  to  take  a  lesson,  and 
I,  of  course,  accepted  gladly.  I 
prepared  a  few  notes,  but  when  the 
time  came  was  quite  certain  they 
were  all  useless.  As  soon  as  I 
started  my  lesson,  however,  I 
forgot  my  fears,  and  the  lesson 
flowed  quite  smoothly  along  the 
lines  I  had  planned.  I  felt  after¬ 
wards  that  I  had  at  last  started 
on  my  chosen  career  ;  I  had  given 
a  lesson.  After  that  I  gave  many 
lessons,  and  during  that  ten  days 
enjoyed  a  very  valuable  experience. 

I  recommend  strongly  that  all 
future  courses  of  this  nature  should 
start  with  a  similar  period  of  school 
practice.  It  gave  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  readjust  my  ideas  and 
discover  what  school  was  really 
like  from  the  teacher's  point  of 
view.  I  was  able  to  study  children 
in  large  groups,  and  learn  something 
of  their  ways  and  their  minds.  I 
compared  the  methods  of  various 
teachers,  selecting  what  1  consid¬ 
ered  the  good  points  to  copy  for  my 
own  use,  and  rejecting  what  1  con¬ 
sidered  bad.  I  returned  to  college 
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J.  Raymond  Smith 

with  some  practical  experience  to 
apply  to  the  knowledge  I  am  now 
assimilating. 

Since  then  I  have  paid  many 
visits  to  schools,  at  least  once,  and 
sometimes  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  and  have  seen  many  lessons 
given  in  all  subjects.  I  am  certain 
that  the  experience  I  gained  during 
my  ten  days  at  school  has  materi¬ 
ally  helped  me  to  benefit  from  these 
demonstration  lessons. 

The  policy  of  the  college  staff  is 
one  of  free  discussion.  We  have 
been  given  every  opportunity  of 
airing  our  views  about  every  sub¬ 
ject,  even  the  arrangement  of  our 
course.  Lectures  frequently  be¬ 
come  discussions,  and  this  has 
produced  a  very  desirable  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  created  an  ideal  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  group  and  the 
staff.  I  feel  that  a  similar  policy 
will  be  found  beneficial  in  future 
courses.  Mature  people  have 
formed  opinions  of  their  own  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  accept 
another,  even  though  it  may  eman¬ 
ate  from  an  expert,  without  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter. 
Indeed,  should  they  be  expected 
to  do  so,  the  lecturer’s  aim  may  not 
be  achieved,  for  it  is  my  experience 
that  it  is  through  these  discussions 
that  I  realize  that  some  of  my 
beliefs  are  erroneous,  and  am  able, 
therefore,  to  adjust  them. 

I  found  it  far  easier  to  fit  into 
college  life,  and  to  study  again, 
than  I  had  anticipated,  and  here 
again  thanks  are  due  to  the  careful 
forethought  of  those  responsible  for 
our  training.  A  minimum  of 
restriction  is  imposed  upon  us  ;  in 
fact  there  has  been  nothing  that 
I  have  found  irksome  in  any  way. 
Adjustments  will  undoubtedly 
prove  to  be  necessary  in  the  light 
of  experience,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  basic  principles  applying 
to  this  first  course  will  be  found  to 
be  the  best  for  future  courses. 

I  hope  that  by  completing  the 
course  satisfactorily  we  shall  prove 
this  experiment  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  successful,  and  pave  the 
way  for  the  training  of  many 
ex-servicemen  in  the  future.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  my 
ambition  ;  if  I  do  not  take  full 
advantage  of  it,  I  shall  have  only 
myself  to  blame. 


Mike  Greaves 


The  Guinea-Pig  Speaks 


ctte  call  ourselves  guinea-pigs 
|V/^  because  we  are  the  first  of 
’  ’  the  great  intake  to  the 
reaching  profession  which  is  now 
oeing  planned.  We  expect  to  be 
ubjected  to  a  good  deal  of  experi¬ 
ment  so  that  future  courses  may 
benefit,  and  we  try  to  act  like 
intelligent  guinea-pigs  and  to  help 
;ihe  experimenters  as  much  as 
possible. 

Why  have  we  come  into  teach- 
mg  ?  What  has  happened  to  us  so 
:ar  ?  Reasons  for  entrance  vary 
nremendously,  no  doubt,  but  one 
(thing  we  all  have  is  a  desire  to 
■  each.  I  came  in  through  the 
irmy.  I  had  an  interesting  and 
not  unsuccessful  career  in  printing 
md  newspaper  work  before  the 
ivar.  When  I  was  retired  this  year 
is  being  unfit  for  further  service  in 
:he  army  I  was  offered  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  very  much  improved 
orospects  by  my  former  employers. 
I  turned  it  down  in  favour  of 
oecoming  a  teacher.  The  reactions 
of  my  friends  and  my  family  were 
what  might  have  been  expected. 
You  must  be  mad  !  Fancy  giving 
up  a  well  paid,  interesting  job  like 
vours  for  the  sake  of  going  into  a 
school  with  a  lot  of  kids  !’ 

Well  I  didn’t  lay  claim  to  a  lot 
of  high  ideals  about  having  a  call 
for  it  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
The  fact  is  that  I  like  kids,  and  I 
amply  enjoy  teaching.  I  like 
:alking  to  them,  and  I  like  them  to 
:alk  to  me.  Moreover,  I  am  not 
die  same  man  as  I  was  five  years 
ago.  In  the  army  I  had  time  for  a 
ot  of  thinking,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  measure  success 
in  one’s  job  in  terms  of  £  s.  d.  was 
a  false  criterion,  and  that  I  had 
never  really  enjoyed  some  of  my 
previous  jobs  at  all. 

I  did  a  lot  of  teaching  to  young 
soldiers  in  the  army  and  found  that 
I  enjoyed  it.  The  preparation  of  a 
lesson  was  exciting  in  itself.  In¬ 
telligence  levels  differed  tremen- 
idously,  and  to  be  sure  of  getting  it 
across  to  the  whole  group  a  good 
deal  of  care  in  presentation  was 
necessary.  During  1943  I  was 
asked  by  a  visiting  Education 
Officer  if  I  would  go  in  for  teaching 
when  the  war  was  over.  He  told 
me  I  would  feel  quite  at  home  in 
the  work.  The  prospect  of  the 
war  ending  and  of  having  to  make 
a  decision  seemed  very  remote 


then  ;  but  in  1944  I  found  myself 
in  hospital  and  shortly  afterwards 
on  the  retired  list. 

By  this  time  I  had  made  up  my 
mind.  A  good  deal  of  pestering  of 
my  local  Director  of  Education 
and  of  the  Ministry  followed.  I 
had  almost  given  up  hope  when  I 
was  told  that  I  was  to  go  on  the 
first  course. 

I  arrived,  with  the  others  of  my 
group,  some  days  before  the  return 
of  the  normal  students.  This  was 
a  wise  move  and  gave  us  a  chance 
to  feel  at  home.  As  soon  as  we  had 
met  as  a  body  and  had  talked  with 
some  of  our  lecturers  we  were  sent 
off  in  pairs  to  observe,  and  if  we 
felt  the  urge,  to  teach  in  schools. 
My  partner  and  I  were  lucky.  We 
were  sent  to  a  first  class  senior 
boys’  school  with  new  buildings, 
excellent  equipment,  and  a  good 
staff.  The  headmaster  made  us 
very  welcome.  As  specimens  of 
the  new  type  of  teacher  we  inter¬ 
ested  him.  As  a  specimen  of  an 
enlightened  headmaster  he  was  of 
even  greater  interest  to  us.  And 
quite  different  from  what  we  had 
expected. 

The  staff  of  that  school  put 
themselves  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  help  us.  We  soon  were 
pressing  to  be  allowed  to  take 
classes  and  to  get  down  to  work. 
There  isn’t  any  doubt  that  these 
first  days  spent  in  schools  provided 
a  most  useful  background  for  the 
theoretical  work  which  we  have 
since  done  in  college  ;  but  their 
greatest  value  was  in  bringing  us 
into  contact  with  the  kind  of  people 
with  whom  eventually  we  shall 
have  to  work. 

Many  discussions  took  place  in 
the  staff  room  of  that  school  as  to 
our  effect  on  the  profession,  and 
the  profession’s  reactions  to  us. 
The  sort  of  welcome  we  might 
expect  from  existing  teachers  was 
the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of 
speculation.  I  well  remember  the 
headmaster  summing  it  up  one  day 
with  ‘Well,  men  with  your  experi¬ 
ence  should  be  an  asset  to  a  pro¬ 
fession  that  is  often  accused  of 
being  divorced  from  reality.  The 
competent  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  you  but  should  find  you  a 
stimulus.  Only  the  bad  teachers 
have  any  reason  to  look  askance  at 
such  newcomers.’ 

The  first  ten  days  of  work  in 
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schools  passed  all  too  quickly,  and 
then  we  found  ourselves  in  a  group 
with  normal  first  year  students 
passing  through  a  succession  of 
introductory  courses.  It  was  an 
excellent  idea  to  mix  us  up  with 
the  first  year  students.  We  learned 
a  lot  from  them.  I  think  they 
learned  a  good  deal  from  us.  We 
passed  rapidly  through  a  week  of 
art  and  craft  work  ;  a  week  of 
social  studies  ;  a  week  of  the  study 
of  English  ;  and  a  week  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science.  The  effect  was 
rather  that  of  having  one’s  mind 
forcibly  broadened  by  the  use  of 
mental  glove  stretchers  and  more 
than  one  of  us  admitted  to  a  sense 
of  physical  expansion  at  the  top  of 
his  head. 

However,  kaleidoscopic  as  it  was, 
we  did  obtain  a  view  of  many 
things  not  previously  known  to  us. 
To  me  it  was  a  re-introduction  to 
the  art  of  study.  I  found  that  my 
interest  was  aroused  in  new  points 
of  view,  and  I  could  settle  down  to 
making  a  detailed  study  in  order 
to  satisf}^  myself  of  the  truth  and 
validity  of  an  argument  presented 
by  a  lecturer.  I  was  also  astonished 
at  the  wide  range  of  subjects  about 
which  I  knew  quite  a  lot,  and  I  was 
a  bit  disturbed  about  my  lack  of 
knowledge  in  other  directions.  The 
number  of  times  I  went  hunying 
to  books  in  these  days  was  a 
revelation  to  me,  and  in  many  ways 
a  new  found  joy. 

The  transition  to  a  normal 
programme  of  work  after  these 
early  hectic  weeks  was  easy,  as 
you  may  imagine.  Getting  order 
into  lecture  notes  ;  planning 
journals  ;  rationing  time  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  each  topic,  have  all 
been  problems  in  their  way.  Some¬ 
times  I’ve  had  to  do  extra  work  on 
my  own  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  eighteen  and  nineteen-year-olds 
who  form  the  balance  of  my  group. 
At  other  times  I  have  found  myself 
well  abreast  of  the  discussion,  and 
occasionally  ahead  of  it.  The 
greatest  difficulty  of  all  has  been 
in  finding  time  and  opportunity  to 
do  full  justice  to  each  piece  of 
work.  Very  reluctantly  I  have  had 
to  conclude  that  one  can’t  do  well  in 
all  things  and  that  to  scamp  through 
some  work  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  some  other  piece  is  often  neces¬ 
sary. 

However,  the  more  I  see  of  work 
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in  schools  and  the  further  I  progress 
on  this  course  the  more  certain  I 
become  that  I  am  going  to  be 
happy  as  a  teacher.  One  effect  of 
the  course  on  me  has  been  to  make 
me  less  dogmatic  in  certain  matters. 
Where  I  had  fixed  opinions  previ¬ 
ously  I  now  have  an  open  mind  and 
a  distinct  tendency  to  see  the  other 
point  of  view. 

You  will  observe  that  so  far  I 
have  not  mentioned  regulations. 
They  are  so  unobtrusive  as  to  be 
almost  forgotten,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  points  on  which  I  would 
venture  to  offer  advice  to  future 
principals  of  training  centres.  We 
have  all  come  from  the  services. 
We  know  that  a  community  cannot 
be  run  without  rules  of  some  kind. 
The  kind  that  provides  for  the 
comfort  of  the  majority  are  well 
understood  and  we  abide  by  them 
without  hesitation.  The  necessity 
for  administrative  rules  is  under¬ 
stood  and  accepted.  The  restric¬ 
tive,  narrow  type  of  regulation 
would  be  resented  and  ineffective 
at  once  because  service  men  would 
find  a  way  round  it. 

On  this  course  we  observe  exist¬ 
ing  rules,  and  we  take  no  advantage 
of  our  age  or  experience  in  dealing 


International  (N.E. 


A  commission  for  the  Reform  of 
Education  has  been  set  up  by 
the  French  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Langevin,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  Wallon  and  Dr.  Pieron.1 
The  official  Bulletin  of  the  Ministry 
has  already  made  available  for 
general  discussion  the  text  of 
proposals  for  reform  put  forward 
by  a  Commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  at  Algiers,  and 
by  various  groups  who  were  working 
in  secret  during  the  Occupation,  as 
well  as  an  outline  of  our  Education 
Act  of  1944  and  certain  American 
proposals. 

The  chief  items  of  the  Reform, 
which  is  announced  for  October, 
1945,  seem  to  be  :  compulsory 
secondary  schooling,  raising  of  the 

1  Professor  Langevin  has  been  President  since 
1929,  and  Drs.  Wallon  and  Pieron  Vice-Presidents 
since  1932  of  the  French  Section  of  the  N.E.F. 
Many  of  us  remember  their  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  two  World  Conferences  held  in  the 
’30s — Nice  1932,  Cheltenham  1936. — En. 


with  the  staff.  The  staff  on  their 
side  show  us  every  courtesy,  and 
we  appreciate  it.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  things  in  our  present 
experience,  and  unfortunately  one 
which  will  not  come  the  way  of  so 
many  who  come  after,  arises  from 
our  absorption  into  the  normal 
student  body.  We  have  been 
accepted  freely  in  the  clubs  and 
societies  which  form  such  a  large 
part  of  the  social  life  of  the  college 
and,  while  we  have  been  able  to 
contribute  a  good  deal,  we  have  also 
received  a  vast  amount  in  interest, 
knowledge,  and  friendship.  We 
have  taken  part  in  student  elections. 
Some  of  us  hold  office  on  the 
Union  Council  and  in  the  societies. 
On  neither  side  has  there  been 
patronage.  Each  has  recognized 
that  active  co-operation  would  be 
to  our  mutual  benefit. 

We  realize  that  an  immense 
amount  of  work  must  have  been 
put  into  planning  our  course  before 
our  arrival.  Modifications  will  no 
doubt  be  made  in  the  light  of 
experience.  There  is  already  among 
some  of  us  the  opinion  that  18 
weeks  in  schools  out  of  a  total 
course  of  40  weeks  is  too  much. 
Some  of  us  feel  that  a  greater 
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school-leaving  age  ;  improved  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  teaching  methods.  There  is 
also  an  interesting  proposal  for  the 
reform  of  secondary  education.  At 
the  outbreak  of  war  free  secondary 
education  was  available  in  the  top 
three  classes  of  secondary  schools. 
The  Vichy  regime  abrogated  all  free 
secondary  schooling.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  the  top  classes  of 
secondary  schools — those  which  pre¬ 
pare  pupils  for  places  of  higher 
learning — shall  be  free,  whilst  the 
seven  lowest  forms  shall  be  assimi¬ 
lated  to  free  primary  education. 
We  have  received  no  details  yet  of 
this  new  proposal,  nor  of  how  the 
selection  of  pupils  for  free  secondary 
education  will  be  made,  but  it  does 
suggest  a  solution  for  the  very 
vexing  problems  of  equality  of 
status  for  secondary  education  and 
the  multilateral  school. 

These  main  proposals  for  reform, 
like  many  of  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  ‘New  France’,  have 
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,  mcentration  on  our  special  sub- 
pets  is  desirable  and  that  lectures 
in  the  teaching  method  of  others 
would  be  sufficient.  Again,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  month’s 
work  as  a  sixth  form  in  a  secondary 
school  would  give  us  a  sound 
point  of  view  as  teachers  and 
would  make  it  more  easy  for  us  to 
regain  the  school  atmosphere. 

One  opinion  is  held  almost 
universally,  and  that  is  that  one 
year  may  be  sufficient  training, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfying 
to  us  because  we  shall  feel  that  we 
have  not  completed  all  the  things 
that  we  would  wish  to  do.  Yet, 
while  it  is  all  very  well  to  be 
enthusiastic  in  college,  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  we  have  completed  our 
course  and  leave  to  become 
teachers  ?  Do  we  realize  that 
schools  are  overcrowded,  out  of 
date,  and  badly  built ;  that  chil¬ 
dren  come  to  school  dirty,  tired, 
undernourished  and  ill  clad  ?  The 
answer  is  that  we  do,  and  we  are 
not  discouraged.  We  are  grown 
men  and  women  who  have  made  a 
choice  of  this  work  at  an  age  when 
parental  persuasion  no  longer  oper¬ 
ated.  We’re  here  because  we  like 
it. 


a  familiar  ring  to  British  ears.  It 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  our 
perplexities  are  shared.  We  shall 
keep  a  ready  ear  for  French  answers 
to  the  educational  problems  which 
we  share  and  must  sooner  or  later 
resolve.  Months  ago  the  New  Era 
wrote  to  Dr.  Wallon  for  articles 
from  French  teachers,  and  we  have 
now  cabled  to  him  for  particulars 
of  the  National  University  Front’s 
proposals  for  the  ‘New  University’ 
of  the  people,  which  are  being  made 
under  his  direct  personal  initiative. 

Some .  details  of  the  background 
against  which  Professor  Langevin ’s 
Commission  is  working  will  help 
English-speaking  readers  to  visual¬ 
ize  the  scene.  They  are  translated 
directly  from  the  French  and  were 
not  compiled  with  the  propagandist 
motive  of  keeping  passions  alive 
against  the  Occupying  power  or 
Vichy,  but  merely  in  order  to 
delineate  the  field  of  action.  The 
facts  are  bald  and  not  yet  complete 
and  many  of  them  are  already 
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niliar  to  readers.  But  we  feel  it 
Tul  to  publish  them  as  they 
nd,  coldly  stated  and  yet 
trageous. 

ucation  in  France  under  the 
ecu  pat  ion 

H n  1939  there  had  been  80,000 
-mentary  schools  in  h  ranee,  500 
igher  elementary  schools,1  500 
(pondary  and  technical  schools, 
d  17  State  universities,  including 
at  of  Algiers,  apart  from  the 
vate  schools  and  the  four  ‘free’, 

.  Roman  Catholic,  universities. 

In  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  the 
■rrnans  considered  simply  as  pro- 
aces  of  the  Greater  Reich,  the 
rman  authorities  took  over  the 
aools  and  organized  assimilation 
lethodically,  forbidding  the  use  of 
■e  French  language  and  installing 
achers  imported  from  the  other 
de  of  the  Rhine.  In  November, 
1(43,  the  Germans  assassinated  or 
rested  the  whole  personnel  of  the 
aiversity  of  Strasbourg,  which 
is  working  at  that  time  at 
■ermont.2 

Throughout  the  rest  of  France 
ie  enemy’s  aim  was  to  reduce  the 
.untry  to  the  satellite  position 
tended  for  her  in  the  Nazi  New 
der  for  Europe.  They  hoped  to 
-:.sten  this  process  by  influencing 
rench  youth.  The  study  of 
:igional  dialects  and  literature  was 
■weloped  so  as  to  bolster  up 
paratist  tendencies  which  the 
emy  exploited  in  an  attempt  to 
.•stroy  French  unity.  All  this  work 
as  skilfully  hidden  behind  a  fa9ade 
independence  left  to  the  French 
uthorities  of  Vichy  even  in  Oc- 
pied  France.  And  Vichy  with 
iemy  authorization  set  itself  to 
mvert  the  schools  into  practice 
rounds  for  the  ‘National  Revolu- 
ipn’.  Three  successive  Ministers  of 
ducation  stood  for  clericalism 
acques  Chevalier,  1940),  authori- 
irianism  (Carcopino,  1941),  and 
>llaboration  (Abel  Bonnard, 
942-44) . 

The  ‘Reform’  of  education, 
'omulgated  in  August,  1941,  began 
amediately  after  the  Armistice 


1  The  Ecoles  Primaires  Superieures  prepared 
ipils  for  administrative  and  -business  careers, 
ie  course  lasted  three  years  and  could  be  taken 
tween  12  and  18.  There  was  an  obligation  on 
cry  town  with  a  population  of  over  6,000  to 
*0 vide  at  least  one  such  school,  and  admission 
it  was  on  the  basis  of  either  the  Certificat 
Etudes  Primaires  or  the  Examen  des  Bourses. 

12  For  an  account  of  education  in  Alsace - 
rraine,  see  j.  Lorrain  La  France  Allemande 
id  the  ‘Cahiers  du  temoignage  directeur,’ 
icicule  XX-XXIII,  pp.  30,  31. 


with  a  violent  campaign  against 
elementary  school  teachers,  who 
were  held  responsible  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  defeat.  It  was  marked  by  a 
series  of  measures  directed  against 
the  democratic  spirit  which  the 
educational  policy  of  the  Third 
Republic  had  established  and 
fostered. 

University  fees  were  increased 
and  the  number  of  students  ad¬ 
mitted  cut  down  ;  the  higher 
primary  schools  were  abolished,  as 
was  free  secondary  education,  and 
teacher  training  colleges  were 
rigorously  suppressed  as  hot-beds 
of  the  republican  spirit,  together 
with  all  the  professional  Unions  of 
teachers,  while  teachers  who  were 
members  of  ‘secret  societies’  or  who 
could  be  accused  of  ‘anti-nationalist 
activities’  were  dismissed.  The 
elective  councils  both  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  in  the  ‘Departements’ 
were  suppressed.  Grants  in  aid 
(amounting  to  700,000,000  francs  a 
year)  and  other  methods  of  inducing 
attendance  raised  the  prestige  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  while 
all  Jewish  teachers  were  forced  to 
resign  their  posts  on  December  21st, 
1940,  without  pension  or  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  admission  of  Jewish 
students  was  reduced  to  7  per  cent, 
of  the  school  population  and  3  per 
cent,  of  the  universities.  A  chair 
of  ‘ethnology’  and  one  of  ‘history  of 
Judaism’  were  established  at  the 
University  of  Paris  to  foster  ‘racist’ 
theory.  It  is  still  impossible  to 
give  exact  figures  for  the  number  of 
members  of  the  teaching  profession 


who  were  arrested,  deported,  or 
shot  during  the  four  years  of 
Occupation.  From  the  University 
of  Paris  alone,  two  Professors  were 
tortured  and  shot  and  five  were 
deported  to  Germany,  not  to 
mention  universit}^  personnel  who 
had  been  prisoners  of  war  since 
1940,  several  dozens  who  were 
arrested  at  various  times,  and  the 
attempted  murder  of  others  by  the 
Gestapo  and  Darnand’s  militia. 

Reform’  was  accompanied  by  a 
general  offensive  against  the 
intellect,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
the  breeder  and  supporter  of 
anarchy.  ‘Character  formation’  was 
to  supplant  the  cultivation  of 
intelligence,  thereby  paving  the  way 
for  the  ‘cult  of  the  Leader’.  The 
methods  used  were  the  appointment 
of  ‘teachers  of  general  education’ 
who  were  selected  for  their  loyalty 
to  the  regime  ;  the  creation  of 
‘Chantiers  de  Jeunesse’  (Youth 
Workshops)  on  the  model  of  the 
German  Labour  Camps — these  re¬ 
placed  military  service,  which  was 
forbidden  by  the  Occupying  power  ; 
and  the  formation  of  Fascist- 
inspired  youth  groups  (Jeunesse  du 
Marechal,  Jeunesse  de  la  L6gion, 
etc.).  Petain’s  portrait  and  the 
‘Letter  to  the  Marechal’  had  to  be 
displayed  in  classrooms,  and  May 
Day  visits  to  the  Anti-Bolsheviks 
Exhibition  were  made  compulsory  ; 
the  ‘Francisque’  was  to  be  worn  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  orders. 
This  propaganda  was  carried  on 
even  in  the  French  prisoner  of  war 
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camps  in  Germany,  where  ‘univer¬ 
sities’  were  set  up  in  order  to  do 
propaganda  for  the  regime  among 
students  and  intellectuals. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  A. 
Bonnard,  organized  on  lines  laid 
down  by  Berlin  the  systematic 
deportation  to  Germany  of  educa¬ 
tionists.  Rectors  and  inspectors  of 
the  Academy  were  issued  with  his 
instructions  (Circular  65,  March 
21st,  1944)  on  ‘the  measures  to  be 
taken  within  48  hours  to  allow  of 
the  rapid  calling  up  of  functionaries 
for  industrial  service  in  Germany’. 
These  measures  included  the  draw¬ 
ing  up  of  priority  lists  according  to 
the  family  situation  of  the  function¬ 
ary,  the  number  of  those  called 
upon  to  go  to  be  fixed  later  by  a 
telegram  from  the  Minister.  Stu¬ 
dents  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
24  with  the  exception  of  certain 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  stu¬ 
dents  were  subjected  to  the  ‘Service 
of  Forced  Labour’  as  were  young 
men  of  other  callings. 

The  Vichy  regime  was  not  content 
merely  to  overthrow  the  structure 
of  the  French  school  in  the  ‘Reform’ 
of  1941  ;  the  very  spirit  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  to  be  changed  so  as  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  what  A. 
Bonnard  called  ‘Continental  values’ 
(1943),  thus  renouncing  its  tradi¬ 
tional  acceptance  of  universal 
values  which  he  stigmatized  as 
‘illusory’. 

From  the  day  of  their  arrival  in 
Paris  the  Germans  confiscated  all 
stocks  of  text-books  for  German 
teaching  and  instituted  a  strict 
control  on  all  the  others.  No  text¬ 
book  could  be  sent  from  Paris  to 
the  unoccupied  zone  until  January, 
1941.  The  titles  of  the  proscribed 
textbooks,  among  which  were 
several  of  those  in  commonest  use 
in  the  schools,  were  quickly  put  on 
the  ‘Otto  list’,  circularized  to  school 
suppliers  and  to  every  educational 
establishment  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  The  paper  shortage 
fortunately  prevented  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  many  new  textbooks  of 
‘New  Europe’  tendencies,  and  the 
school  authorities,  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  whom  were  Resisters,  man¬ 
aged  to  ‘tolerate’  indefinitely  the 
use  of  the  old  textbooks. 

The  educational  level,  already 
^lowered  by  the  closing  down  of 
iffiany  schools  on  account  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  coastal  zones  and 
AlliehJ  air  raids  and  by  under¬ 
nourishment  and  cold  which 
lessened  the  pupils’  powers  of  work, 


was  also  seiously  compromised  by 
the  above  ‘reforms’.  One  char¬ 
acteristic  example  is  the  .1942 
decision  to  excuse  matriculation 
candidates  from  oral  examination 
if  they  could  prove  they  were 
engaged  in  the  ‘Legion  of  Volun¬ 
teers  against  Bolshevism’.  Regula¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  had  made  such 
nonsense  of  the  results  of  the 
examinations  that  patriotic  students 
who  had  escaped  to  the  Maquis 
addressed  a  petition  in  1944  to  the 
Committee  of  National  Liberation 
in  Algiers,  demanding  the  annul¬ 
ment  of  the  results  of  all  examina¬ 
tions  held  in  France  during  the 
Occupation. 

The  vast  majority  of  teachers  and 
pupils  have  proved  themselves  from 
the  start  profoundly  hostile  to  the 
spirit  and  method  of  the  ‘National 
Revolution’.  University  staffs  and 
students  furnished  the  Resistance 
with  a  great  many  of  its  leaders  and 
fighters. 

It  is  against  a  background  of 
extreme  material  want  that  the 
reconstruction  of  French  education 
must  get  going.  Several  public 
libraries  have  been  entirely  des¬ 
troyed,  notably  that  of  Tours. 
There  is  a  beggarly  lack  of  textbooks 
and  equipment,  particularly  paper. 
School  supplies  are  still  rationed  for 
the  year  1944-45,  the  total  paper 
production  in  October  1944  being 
only  6  per  cent,  of  pre-war  require¬ 
ments.  School  and  university 
buildings  have  been  damaged  or 
destroyed  and  a  lack  of  building 
materials  slows  up  reconstruction 
intolerably.  Lack  of  fuel  makes  it 
impossible  to  keep  schools  even 
reasonably  warm.  In  spite  -of 
priorities  granted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  generous  gifts  from 
French  universities  which  have  fared 
less  badly  and  from  friends  abroad 
— the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
particular — educational  needs  re¬ 
main  immense.  Yet  a  strong 
beginning  has  been  made. 

In  education  -  as  in  all  other 
domains,  the  first  task  of  the 
provisional  Government  has  been 
to  restore  republican  institutions. 
Legislation  which  had  already  been 
prepared  in  Algiers  enabled  us  to 
reverse  in  a  few  weeks  the  decrees 
of  Vichy — by  the  reinstatement  of 
persons  dismissed  on  racial  or 
political  grounds,  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  elected  councils  and 
professional  unions.  Purging  com¬ 
missions,  already  set  up  secretly, 
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functioned  openly  under  the  orders 
of  other  Commissions  set  up  by  the 
Government  at  the  suggestion  of 
Resistance  organizations.  Com¬ 
missions  for  the  revision  of 
promotions  were  set  up.  The  school 
curricula  of  1938-39  were  reinstated, 
pending  a  reform  of  education, 
attention  being  paid  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  transition  from  curricula  used 
under  the  Occupation.  Six  of  the 
great  Paris  secondary  schools  are 
already  teaching  Russian.  The 
re-establishment  of  free  secondary 
education  is  officially  announced  for 
the  very  near  future  and  teacher 
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■training  colleges  have  been  re¬ 
opened.  The  ’Centres  of  Youth’  set 
Tup  by  Vichy  are  being  turned  into 
centres  attached  to  technical 
-‘schools.  Special  legislation  is  being 
tenacted  to  safeguard  the  rights  and 
future  of  teachers  and  students  who 
have  been  deported  or  who  are 
|  prisoners  of  war.  No  teaching 
['establishment  will  in  future  bear 
ji  the  name  of  Marshal  Petain  ;  several 
1  are  being  renamed  after  heroes  of 
the  Resistance. 

Members  all  over  the  world  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  that  we  have  at 
last  received  direct  news  from  our  col¬ 
leagues  in  France  and  to  learn  that 
many  of  them  are  alive  and  already 
working  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
new  education  in  France,  in  which  the 
French  Section  of  the  N.E.F.  should 
play  a  valuable  part. 

Professor  Marcault,  whom  many  of 
us  remember  at  Heidelberg  and  Nice, 
was  interned  during  1941-42  and  has 
spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in  hiding. 
He  is  working  hard  on  the  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  education. 

Dr.  Henri  Wallon  writes  : 

I  hope  that  you  have  received  my 
answer  to  your  letter  in  which  I  asked 
you  for  news  of  all  our  friends. 
Langevin  is  at  last  back  in  France. 
Put  under  house-arrest  at  Troyes,  he 
managed  to  escape  to  Switzerland,  to 
avoid  being  deported  to  Germany. 
Mile.  Flayol  is  coming  back  to  Paris 
very  soon.  She  has  been  at  Beaulieu 
on  the  Cote  d’Azur.  The  Pierons  are 
well.  I  myself  have  got  through  intact, 
though  I’ve  had  to  lead  a  more  or  less 
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underground  life,  for  the  Germans 
were  too  much  interested  in  me,  and 
1  in  them. 

Now  other  tasks  have  arisen.  We 
are  hoping  for  a  great  renewal  in 
France,  particularly  in  education.  We 
haven’t  so  far  got  beyond  the  dis¬ 
cussion  stage,  unfortunately.  A  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Reform  of  Education 
has  been  constituted.  Langevin  is  its 
President,  Piero  n  and  I,  the  two 
Vice-Presidents.  What  joy  it  will  be 
to  us  to  talk  to  any  friends  you  can 
send  to  see  us.  These  first  exchanges 
with  friends  of  yours  will  enable  us  to 
realize  better  the  joys  of  the  Libera¬ 
tion.  I  would  never  believe  in  a 
German  victory.  But  what  sad  hours 
we  have  lived  through. 

3.  xii,  44. 

19,  rue  de  la  Tour,  Xe. 

Madame  Hauser1  writes  (in  English)  : 

It’s  a  long  time  since  I  got  Beatrice 
Ensor’s  last  letter  telling  me  about 
you,  the  Fellowship  and  Tavistock 
Square.  At  that  time  I  heard  that  the 
Square  had  been  bombed  and  you  were 
safe.  Now,  of  course,  Mile  Flayol  and 
I  are  longing  to  know  more,  and  to 
have  some  news  of  the  President  and 
her  son  and  other  friends  of  the  N.E.F. 

Have  you  any  plans  by  now  for 
future  work  ?  I  am  sure  you  did  some 
very  efficient  work  during  these  last 
four  years.  You  will  want  to  know 
how  we  are.  Mile  Flayol  is  all  right. 
She’s  been  at  Beaulieu  all  the  time, 
first  under  Italian  and  then  under 
German  occupation.  She  went  to 
Paris  once  in  1941,  and  has  kept  in 
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touch  as  long  as  possible  with  our 
friends  there. 

Professor  Langevin  went  through 
many  hardships.  He  is  back  again  at 
the  head  of  his  school,  but  his  health 
has  suffered  a  great  deal  and  he  has 
to  be  careful.  Dr.  Pieron  and  Dr. 
Wallon  are  well.  They  all  wish  the 
Group  and  the  Magazine  to  resume 
their  work  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
moment  is  of  course  a  very  favourable 
one  for  pioneer  work.  .  .  .  Our  Office 
at  the  Musee  Pedagogique  has  been 
preserved  and  Mile  Flayol  is  returning 
there  as  soon  as  communications 
allow. 

My  husband  and  I  are  leaving  for 
Paris  in  a  few  days.  Our  address 
there  will  be  92,  rue  de  la  Victoire, 
IXe.  He  and  I  and  our  children  and 
grandchildren  have  got  through  the 
long  nightmare  with  the  life  safe, 
though  several  members  of  my  nearest 
family  have  been  taken  to  Germany. 
The  Germans  have  robbed  us  of  all  we 
possessed.  ... 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  money  our 
office  owes  to  yours.  I  am  waiting  to 
know  what  has  happened  to  my  postal 
account  where  that  sum  was  deposited, 
and  hope  to  have  it  refunded  to  N.E.F. 

The  National  Education  Association, 
which  is  the  American  counterpart  of 
our  N.U.T.,  is  sending  invitations  to 
educational  associations  of  the  United 
Nations,  asking  them  to  send  delegates 
to  a  two-weeks’  conference  to  be  held 
in  the  U.S.A.  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  They  propose  to 
discuss  educational  procedures  which 
will  promote  peace,  and  also  inter¬ 
national  aid  for  education  in  devas¬ 
tated  areas. 

Clare  Soper,  Secretary 
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A  joint  conference  was  held 
from  December  28th  to  30th 
in  London,  at  the  City  Literary 
Institute,  organized  by  the  English 
New  Education  Fellowship  and  the 
Conference  on  Democratic  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Education,  to  consider 
by  means  of  lecture  and  discussion 
reconstruction  in  relation  to  the 
new  secondary  school.  The  Chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  E.  W.  Woodhead,  County 
Education  Officer  for  Kent,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  problem  before  the 
Conference  was  to  decide  how 
democratic  principles  could  be 
applied  in  the  working  of  the  new 
educational  system  and  how  local 
authorities,  teachers,  parents  and 
employers  could  best  combine  to 
ensure  democratic  administration 
and  the  changes  required  in  the 
scope  and  content  of  secondary 
school  work. 

The  Sociological  Approach 

Mr.  G.  J.  Cons,  of  Goldsmiths’ 
College,  spoke  first  of  the  necessity 
for  a  sociological  background  to  all 
educational  research.  Education 
was  concerned  with  social  living  ; 
the  school,  therefore,  could  not  be 
separated  from  its  environment  of 
home,  church,  local  government, 
factory  and  entertainment.  Any 
school  without  roots  in  the  outside 
community  would  be  sterile.  The 
great  social  revolution  brought 
about  by  the  war  had  stirred  the 
social  conscience  of  the  community 
and  the  teachers,  and  as  a  result 
we  could  hope  that  the  new 
secondary  school  would  be  alive  to 
the  needs  of  a  new  society. 

Mr.  Cons  then  referred  to  the 
Norwood  Report  which  advocated 
three  types  of  school,  Grammar, 
Modern  and  Technical,  adapted  to 
the  three  main  types  of  mind. 
According  to  Prof.  Cyril  Burt  such 
distinct  mental  types,  if  psycho¬ 
logically  sound  at  all,  were  certainly 
not  discernible  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
Mr.  Cons  felt  therefore  that  the 
distinctions  were  only  a  reflection 
of  present  social  conditions,  and 
that  the  theory  had  been  made  to 
fit  the  class  distinctions  of  our 
society. 

A  Common  Culture.  The  Nor¬ 
wood  Committee,  in  its  right  pre¬ 
occupation  with  permanent  values, 
had  overlooked  the  new  sense  of 
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material  values  which  also  had  a 
spiritual  foundation — for  instance, 
new  legislation  to  provide  for  public 
health  and  Social  Security  grew 
from  a  desire  for  justice  and 
equality.  The  new  school  must  be 
based  on  both  the  old  Hellenic 
values  of  individual  truth  and 
beauty,  and  the  new  democratic 
values  of  social  justice  and  equality. 
An  aristocratic  culture  would  mean 
a  fatal  split  in  society  ;  as  Sir  Fred 
Clarke  had  written  :  ‘The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  common  culture  at  a 
fairly  high  level  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.’  The  building  of  this 
‘common  culture’  must  be  the  work 
of  the  new  secondary  school. 

The  word  ‘culture’  might  be 
defined  in  a  narrow  sense  as  mean¬ 
ing  intellectual  or  aesthetic  sensi¬ 
bility,  but  it  also  had  a  wider 
reference  to  the  conditions  in  which 
human  beings  live — the  whole  give 
and  take  of  society.  Education 
must  balance  these  two  conceptions, 
the  personal  and  the  collective.  In 
fact,  the  creation  of  such  a  syn¬ 
thesis  was  the  supreme  issue  of  art, 
religion  and  education.  The  new 
secondary  school,  by  linking  the 
needs  of  community  and  individual, 
could  educate  for  this  common 
culture. 

Individual  and  Community .  The 
idea  of  the  noble  savage  appealed 
to  many  who  were  in  revolt  from 
our  rootless  modern  society  and 
undoubtedly  valuable  lessons  could 
be  learnt  from  primitive  tribes, 
particularly  from  their  ideas  of 
tribal  initiation.  We  should  do 
well  to  replace  our  old  idea  of 
academic  education  by  the  idea  of 
education  as  a  ‘social  initiation’  ; 
as  a  training  through  which  the 
individual  would  be  drawn  into  the 
community. 

Many  of  the  ills  of  urban  and 
suburban  life  come  from  its  lack  of 
a  ‘territorial  basis’.  People  needed 
to  belong  to  a  place.  Town  planners 
had  recognized  this  and  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  plan  in  terms  of  ‘neigh¬ 
bourhood  units’.  The  school  must 
be  dominant  in  the  neighbourhood 
unit  and  strive  ‘to  make  the  whole 
community  an  educative  experi¬ 
ence’.  The  curriculum  should  in¬ 
clude  study  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  a  training 
in  citizenship  through  observation 
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of  local  government.  Vocational 
initiation  should  be  made  by  pupils 
having  short  periods  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  local  factories,  offices, 
farms,  etc. 

Outside  the  neighbourhood  unit 
was  the  regional  unit  into  which 
the  pupils  must  next  be  initiated  ; 
schools  must  become  mobile,  mak¬ 
ing  journeys  over  a  wide  locality 
to  study  farms,  mines  and  factories 
as  well  as  places  of  historic  interest, 
and  in  this  way  they  would  help 
to  re-discover  the  ‘common  feeling 
of  region’  which  was  a  vital  step  in 
avoiding  the  over-centralization  of 
modern  life. 

The  final  stage  of  initiation  was 
to  the  nation  as  a  .whole,  and 
thence  to  international  understand¬ 
ing.  Thus  the  foundation  of  ‘a 
world  outlook’  should  be  laid. 

So  the  aim  of  the  new  secondary 
school  must  be  to  initiate  youth 
gradually  into  our  common  culture 
and  to  an  understanding  of  demo¬ 
cratic  citizenship. 

The  Psychological  Approach 

Mr.  David  Jordan,  speaking  on 
the  psychological  approach  to 
Secondarv  school  reconstruction, 
suggested  that  the  Norwood  Report 
division  of  children  into  grammar 
school  types,  technical  and  practical 
types,  had  been  made  on  grounds  of 
administrative  convenience  rather 
than  of  psychological  principle. 
The  Report  specifically  stated  that 
‘it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the 
questions  whether  the  groupings 
are  distinct  on  strictly  psychological 
lines,  whether  the  differences  are 
of  kind  or  degree’,  yet  only  by 
resolving  such  questions  could  a 
theoretical  justification  for  the 
proposals  be  provided.  A  satisfac¬ 
tory  division,  in  any  case,  could 
not  be  based  upon  an  examination 
at  11  plus.  We  needed  better 
prognostic  tests  of  specific  ability 
than  those  at  present  used,  more 
research  into  the  importance  of 
special  factors  at  different  ages,  an 
avoidance  of  premature  specializa¬ 
tion,  and  a  return  to  the  earlier 
emphasis  upon  .  the  need  for  a 
diagnostic  period  from  11-13  years. 

Aims  of  the  New  Secondary 
School.  He  claimed  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Secondary  school  was 
to  assist  the  psychological,  social 
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,and  emotional  development  of  the 
>  child,  and  to  avoid  maladjustment, 
undue  tension  or  over-academic 
pressure.  In  such  development, 
the  influence  of  the  school  might 
well  be  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  the  home  during  the 
■secondary  school  period. 

In  securing  the  fundamental 
psychological  needs  of  the  children, 
the  school  must  give  security  by 
establishing  a  good  personal  rela- 
'  tionship  between  children  and  staff, 
which  must  consist  of  stable  and 
mature  adults  ;  and  should  give 
opportunity  for  adventure  and 
leadership  by  a  genuine  democratic 
constitution,  giving  to  both  staff  and 
pupils  a  measure  of  real  power, 
clearly  defined  and  easily  under¬ 
stood.  In  such  a  democratic 
■  structure  there  would  be  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  correction  by  a  child’s 
peers,  for  experiment  to  be  made 
and  social  error  remedied  as  a  part 
of  the  educative  process.  Injustice 
must  be  eliminated,  with  staff  and 
school  aiming  at  remedying  situa¬ 
tions  rather  than  blaming  persons. 
The  strain,  of  examinations  and 
homework  must  be  withdrawn,  and, 
without  pressure  or  hurrying,  the 
child  must  live  and  grow  and 
develop  his  own  capacity  for  ex¬ 
perience  at  every  stage.  Education 
should  rouse  the  child  to  make  sense 
of  the  universe  and  of  his  own  place 
in  it.  Truth,  Beauty  and  Goodness 
could  never  be  properly  appre¬ 
hended  as  abstract  conceptions.  If 
they  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  mere  abstractions  we  must 
see  them  exemplified  in  our  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  relationships. 

A  New  Outlook .  A  diagnostic 
period  from  11-13  years  in  the 
multilateral  schools  would  bring 
revolutionary  changes.  It  would 
upset  formal  time-tables,  substitute 
records  for  marks,  and  require 
fluidity  (and  therefore  parity  of 
status)  between  teachers  of  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  in¬ 
structional  outlook  of  the  present 
day  teachers  would  be  replaced  by 
a>  more  clinical  outlook,  children 
being  studied  and  assisted,  rather 
than  taught  ;  their  creative  abili¬ 
ties  would  be  of  equal  importance 
with  their  academic  ability,  and 
their  temperaments  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  their  intelligence. 
Child  Guidance  work,  medical  and 
educational  services  would  thus  be 
linked  in  one  centre,  which  would 
integrate  the  activities  of  all  who 
deal  with  any  aspect  of  child 
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development.  Only  such  a  con¬ 
ception  would  enable  us  to  meet 
adequately  the  needs  of  a  new  age. 

Secondary  Schools  in  U.S.S.R.  and 
Canada 

Miss  Levin  and  Miss  Uprichard 
then  described  secondary  education 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Canada,  show¬ 
ing  how  these  countries  had  already 
broken  away  successfully  from 
traditional  academic  education. 

Miss  Deana  Levin  said  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union  a  very  large  and 
increasing  proportion  of  the  annual 
income  was  set  aside  for  education 
and  culture,  for  the  Soviet  constitu¬ 
tion  acknowledged  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  education,  work 
and  leisure.  There  was  one  type 
of  school  only— the  state  school, 
which  was  free  for  all.  It  was 
specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  community  and  aimed  at 
developing  true  communism.  The 
child  was  taught  not  only  to  develop 
his  own  talents  but  to  contribute 
to  the  community  ;  to  take  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  needs  and  also  to  give 
according  to  his  ability.  The  basis 
of  school  organization  therefore  was 
co-operation  and  not  competition. 

The  war  had  retarded  Soviet 
education  and  certain  temporary 
changes  had  been  made  because  of 
shortage  of  staff  and  the  need  for 
young  people’s  labour,  but  in 
peace-time  compulsory  education 
began  at  7  and  lasted  until  15  ;  it 
was  hoped  soon  to  extend  this 
period,  and  also  to  limit  classes  in 
the  primary  stage  to  25,  so  that 
the  child,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher  who  knew  him  well,  should 
already  be  a  member  of  a  ‘small 
collective’. 

There  were  specialist  teachers  for 
the  secondary  years,  but  the  form 
teacher’s  role  was  still  vitally 
important  as  he  acted  as  liaison 
officer  between  parents  and  school. 
Parents  could  always  visit  the 
school  or  hold  parents’  meetings, 
and  could  attend  lectures  in  psycho¬ 
logy  and  child  care.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  the  upbringing  of  a  child 
was  the  joint  responsibility  of 
parents  and  teachers.  Teachers 
were  trained  as  educators,  not 
merely  imparters  of  knowledge, and 
their  aim  was  to  produce  not 
specialists,  but  good  citizens 
equipped  to  enjoy  their  leisure. 
Teachers  had,  too,  a  genuine  say 
in  school  organization,  and  their 
monthly  meetings  gave  opportunity 
for  criticism  and  change  of  syllabus 
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if  that  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
misariat  for  Education  did  not 
seem  suitable  to  their  particular 
group. 

At  the  age  of  15,  boys  and  girls 
had  a  choice  of  continuing  their 
education,  generally  on  payment  of 
a  small  fee,  either  on  academic 
lines  or  on  technical  lines.  There 
was  also  an  industrial  school  with 
one  year  course  followed  by  a  part- 
time  course  for  a  further  two  years, 
though  the  war  had  modified  the 
rule  that  young  people  under  18 
could  be  employed  on  a  part-time 
basis  only. 

There  was  far  greater  provision 
for  leisure  activity  than  in  this 
country.  In  the  afternoon  the 
school  became  a  club  where  children 
were  able  to  develop  their  special 
cultural  interests.  Miss  Levin  men¬ 
tioned  particularly  the  flowering  of 
music  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
children’s  theatres. 

In  conclusion  she  said  that, 
though  we  did  not  wish  to  imitate 
the  educational  system  of  any  other 
country,  we  should  appreciate  that 
certain  principles  which  were  uni¬ 
versally  right  were  observed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  :  there  was  good 
medical  attention  for  every  child, 
and  full  opportunity  for  all  to 
.develop  their  talents  and  enjoy 
their  leisure. 

Miss  Uprichard  spoke  of  her 
personal  experience  of  schools  in 
Canada  and  the  U.S.A.,  in  particu¬ 
lar  of  the  city  high  schools  of 
Regina  and  Saskatchewan. 

In  Regina  there  was  compulsory 
education  from  7  to  15,  though  it 
was  possible  for  a  child  who  had 
reached  the  eighth  grade  to  leave 
earlier.  Up  to  the  age  of  13  plus 
all  children  attended  the  free  public 
schools.  At  13  plus  the  pupils’ 
record  card,  possibly  augmented  by 
some  examination,  determined  the 
next  type  of  secondary  education 
most  suited  to  his  needs  and  ability. 
In  Regina  there  were  three  high 
schools,  two  with  an  academic  and 
one  with  a  technical  and  com¬ 
mercial  bias  ;  both  types  could 
lead  to  the  University,  and  they 
enjoyed  equal  status.  The  teaching 
staff  was  if  anything  of  a  higher 
calibre  in  the  technical  than  in  the 
academic  schools,  and  the  technical 
course  was  so  popular  that  it  was 
necessar}?-  to  work  on  a  three  shift 
system.  There  was  a  very  friendly 
relationship  between  teachers,  par¬ 
ents  and  pupils  in  both  types  of 
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school.  Co-education,  of  course, 
was  general  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  University. 

In  spite  of  the  differences  in 
parents’  incomes  there  was  no  class 
distinction  in  the  schools  of  Western 
Canada.  It  was  usual  for  children 
of  rich  and  poor  parents  to  do  paid 
work  after  school  hours  ;  even  the 
son  of  Regina’s  only  millionaire 
delivered  newspapers  daily.  Vaca¬ 
tion  work  in  farm  and  factory  was 
considered  a  valuable  part  of  edu¬ 
cation,'  not  merely  a  means  of 
making  money.  Some  65  per  cent, 
of  university  students  worked  their 
way  through  college,  thus  keeping  . 
in  direct  contact  with  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Miss  Uprichard  finally  spoke  of 
the  ‘project’  or  ‘activity’  work  in 
American  schools  with  the  valuable 
correlation  of  subjects  entailed. 
She  admitted  that  such  wide  studies 
and  the  psychological  work  involved 
in  making  record  cards  of  a  pupil’s 
academic,  emotional  and  social 
progress,  made  teaching  a  very 
full-time  job. 

Multilateral  Schools 

Mr.  H.  Raymond  King,  Head¬ 
master  of  Wandsworth  Secondary 
School,  spoke  next  on  the  practical 
embodiment  of  these  sociological 
and  psychological  ideals  in  the  new 
multilateral  school.  Such  a  school, 
he  thought,  would  have  many 
advantages  ;  it  would  get  rid  of  the 
social  stratification  of  education, 
eliminate  both  the  ‘catastrophic’ 
test  at  11,  the  difficulties  of  subse¬ 
quent  transfer  between  schools,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  it  would 
provide  range  in  education  for  the 
modern  world. 

Education  was  a  function  of 
society,  so  educational  and  social 
progress  must  go  hand  in  hand, 
with  the  school  a  vital  part  of  the 
community,  its  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  being  integration  with  that 
community.  The  school  should  be 
regarded  as  ‘a  phase  in  the  life  of 
the  community  at  a  certain  age’, 
and,  as  only  an  educated  community 
could  be  a  live  democracy,  so 
multilateral  schools,  by  providing 
secondary  education  for  all,  were 
the  most  likely  to  produce  a  truly 
democratic  community. 

Mr.  King  envisaged  the  ideal 
multilateral  school  as  a  common 
educational  centre  for  all  children 
of  a  locality  between  the  ages  of 
11-18,  where  technical,  practical 
and  academic  training  would  enjoy 
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genuine  parity  of  esteem.  Health, 
vocational  guidance  and  medical 
services  would  meet  there  ;  there 
would  be  space  for  workshops, 
theatre,  cinema  and  playing  fields  ; 
parents,  local  employers,  parsons 
and  librarians  would  all  come  to 
make  their  contribution  to  such  a 
community  centre.  Thus  the  school 
would  focus  and  enrich  the  pupils’ 
environment.  As  a  broad  com¬ 
munity  too  it  would  help  a  boy  to 
grow  satisfactorily  into  the  adult 
community,  avoiding  that  misfit 
product  of  the  exclusive  secondary 
school,  ‘the  professional  Old  Boy’. 

The  Multilateral  Scheme.  Mr. 
King  then  passed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  various  multilateral  school 
schemes  ;  first  the  L.C.C.  scheme 
of  developing  a  comprehensive 
High  School  of  some  2,000  pupils, 
retaining  the  present  three-stream 
academic  entry  of  400  pupils  ;  then 
Mr.  F.  J.  Williams’  scheme  of  four 
branch  schools  analogous  to  the 
colleges  of  a  university,  each  with 
its  own  headmaster  guided  by  an 
administrative  officer  working  under 
the  Local  Educational  Authority  ; 
then  Mr.  Vernon’s  scheme  of  four 
autonomous  non-selective  schools 
linked  for  certain  instructional  and 
social  functions  and  governed  by  a 
council  of  the  headmasters  and 
heads  of  subject  departments.  There 
was  also  an  interim  possibility  of 
linking  in  some  localities  a  grammar, 
a  technical  and  a  modern  school 
and  treating  them  as  a  group  school 
with  the  modern  school  as  the 
common  school  for  all  the  children 
during  the  diagnostic  period  of 
11-13.  This  might  give  valuable 
experience  before  we  get  involved 
in  heavy  building  commitments. 

Some  Objections.  Mr.  King  felt 
that  the  usual  objection  to  the 
multilateral  plan  on  ground  of  size 
was  irrelevant,  provided  that  a  boy 
still  had  some  small  group  within 
the  whole  to  which  he  could  feel 
loyalty  and  affection.  Carefully 
planned  buildings  would  avoid  any 
feeling  of  crowding  or  regimenta¬ 
tion.  Another  common  objection 
was  that  the  Headmaster  could  not 
know  personally  two  thousand  boys. 
Mr.  King  felt  that  if  a  form-master 
or  tutor  knew  his  own  group 
thoroughly  and  had  a  democratic 
share  in  the  control  of  that  group, 
a  system  might  emerge  of  far 
greater  value  than  that  of  the 
autocratic,  all-pervading,  dominant 
headmaster. 

Another  objection  was  that  acad- 
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emic  standards  would  deteriorate. 
Mr.  King  felt  however  that  acad¬ 
emic  standards  would  gain  from 
the  new  need  to  teach  some  subjects 
very  thoroughly  as  ‘discipline’  sub¬ 
jects,  and  others  more  broadly  as 
‘relevant’  subjects,  also  by  more 
careful  timing,  adding  subjects  only 
at  the  right  stage  of  a  boy’s  devel¬ 
opment,  and  excluding  others  alto¬ 
gether  which  were  irrelevant  to  the 
boy’s  life  or  could  be  left  to  later 
study.  ‘We  must  have  faith  in  the 
future  of  adult  education’,  said  Mr. 
King,  ‘and  not  try  to  cram  all 
essential  learning  into  the  school 
years’.  By  this  concentration  on 
‘discipline’ .  subjects,  all  of  equal 
social  prestige,  every  boy  would  be 
able  to  show  over-mastering  interest 
and  ability  in  one  or  more  subjects 
and  could  expect  a  high  standard 
of  success  and  achievement  in 
accordance  with  his  special  ability. 

The  New  Teaching 

Mr.  A.  H.  T.  Glover,  Head  of  the 
Sheffield  Junior  Art  School,  sum¬ 
marized  the  main  points  of  the 
previous  social,  psychological  and 
administrative  approaches  to  the 
multilateral  school  problem,  and 
took  as  his  own  field  the  kind  of 
teaching  appropriate  to  the  child 
in  the  new  scheme.  He  hoped  that 
this  really  new  structure  would  not 
mean  the  virtual  continuance  of 
the  old  content  of  education  under 
a  new  name.  He  feared  that  we 
were,  anyway,  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  because  the 
thought  and  plans  for  the  new 
structure  had  preceded  thought  and 
plans  for  the  new  content,  and  it 
was  the  latter  which  was  of  primary 
importance.  However,  here  was 
an  opportunity  for  change,  for 
putting  behind  us  the  faults  of  the 
present  system,  the  artificiality, 
exclusiveness  and  over-emphasis 
upon  the  needs  of  town  life  in  the 
existing  grammar  schools.  He  felt 
we  were  already  late  in  making 
such  a  change.  ‘The  New  Age  is 
here’,  Mr.  Glover  said,  ‘  the  New 
Teaching  is  not  yet  here’. 

He  begged  the  Conference  to 
concentrate  on  the  rights  of  the 
individual  child,  the  right  to  be  or 
do  what  was  natural  to  him  at  a 
particular  age,  the  right  to  live 
each  stage  fully  at  his  own  pace. 
The  new  schools  must  above  all 
provide  an  environment  in  which 
children  could  be  genuinely  them¬ 
selves. 

Aims  of  the  New  Teaching. — Mr. 
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3-lover  went  on  to  state  the  aims  of 
the  new  teaching.  First,  the  general 
•school  spirit  and  atmosphere  must 
■welcome  and  absorb  the  incoming 
[children  both  as  individuals  and  as 
:i  group,  so  that  their  inhibitions 
and  such  character  habits  as  might 
hinder  development  gradually  dis¬ 
appear.  Then  the  school  must 
discover  by  careful  testing  the 
degrees  and  types  of  abilities  of  its 
children  and  nourish  these  abilities 
-:so  that  each  child’s  achievement  is 
in  true  accordance  with  his  capacity. 
Thirdly,  the  school  must  see  that 
Lgood  ability  and  high  character 
ji.  grow  together  and  that  children 
understand  the  needs  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  democratic  way  of  life. 

Some  Problems .  There  were  many 
difficulties  to  be  considered.  Would 
.  all  the  children  coming  into  the 
multilateral  school  have  sufficient 
background  knowledge  to  start 
profitably  on  secondary  school 
work  ?  Would  the  teachers  have  a 
■  clear  enough,  understanding  of  their 
task  ?  How  should  children  be 
grouped,  and  those  of  lesser  intelli¬ 
gence  compensated  so  that  there 
would  be  no  question  of  .social 
stigma  ?  What  methods  should  be 
used  for  teaching  the  agreed  ‘core’ 
of  essential  subjects  ?  How  should 
groups  be  trained  to  discuss  and 
thus  ‘buy  their  understanding 
through  discussion  ?’ 

Mr.  Glover  referred  here  to 
extremely  interesting  examples  of 
visual  and  concrete  teaching  ma¬ 
terial  used  at  the  Sheffield  Junior 
Art  School,  specimens  of  which 
were  on  show  during  the  Conference. 

The  New  Time-Table.  It  re¬ 
mained  to  consider  the  new  content 
in  terms  of  an  actual  time-table. 
The  exclusive  use  of  a  subject 
time-table  could  not  meet  the  needs 
of  either  child  or  community  ;  the 
present  rigidity  must  be  broken 
down,  however  loud  the  cries  of 
local  education  authorities  for  con¬ 
servatism  and  economy.  The  new 
time-table  must  be  fitted  to  the 
child,  not  the  child  to  the  time¬ 
table.  It  must  take  into  account 
the  need  for  short  lesson  times  and 
for  study  over  longer  concentrated 
periods,  for  projects  taking  days  or 
weeks,  so  that  the  work  need  not 
be  continually  interrupted  but  the 
children  get  a  chance  to  finish  a 
job.  The  time-table  must  make 
provision  for  individual  work,  group 
work,  free  choice  work,  compulsory 
or  discipline  subjects,  field  work, 
visits,  school  gatherings,  diagnostic 
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and  remedial  work,  various  forms 
of  emotional  expression,  all  in  a 
wide  variety  of  groupings  and 
gradings. 

Only  when  such  time-tables  had 
been  made  and  worked  on,  when 
teachers  had  met  to  compare 
schemes,  report  on  progress  and  to 
discuss  content  and  method  in 
terms  of  a  new  technique,  should 
administrators  try  to  meet  the 
needs  of  such  a  new  education.  It 
was  through  the  stimulation  of  such 
work  that  a  conference  such  as  this 
could  best  become  practical  and 
effective — a  spearhead  of  educa¬ 
tional  reform. 

Concluding  Remarks 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Woodhead, 
then  summed  up  the  work  of  the 
Conference.  All  speakers  had 
agreed  that  education  must  have  a 
double  emphasis,  first  on  the  child’s 
personal  development  and  secondly 
on  his  community  sense,  so  that 
young  people  might  grow  up  more 
fitted  to  deal  with  the  complex 
problems  of  the  modem  world.  He 
felt  that  the  structure  and  ma¬ 
chinery  of  administration  were  of 
great  importance  to  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  particularly  in  these  new 
social  aspects. 

Some  Administrative  Problems. 
Mr.  Woodhead  then  dealt  with 
some  of  the  pressing  problems 
facing  the  administrator  to-day  : 
financial  planning  ;  the  churgh 
schools ;  the  need  for  smaller 
classes,  new  buildings  and  better 
amenities  in  old  buildings  ;  the 
necessity  for  thorough  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  the  outlook  and 
the  teaching  in  primary  schools. 
He  felt  that  the  needs  of  the 
youngsters  must  determine  the  type 
of  school  and  curriculum  and 
therefore  welcomed  the  multilateral 
scheme  with  its  wide  range  and 
great  opportunities  for  curriculum 
reform,  for  experiment  in  method, 
content  and  grouping  of  work  and 
for  better  organization.  A  tem¬ 
porary  period  of  ‘approximations’ 
of  nearby  schools  to  share  some 
amenities  and  cultural  activities 
would  be  of  value,  and  he  begged 
that  the  experiment  should  be 
given  a  fair  trial,  for  ‘absolute 
sincerity,  tolerance  and  a  genuine 
attempt  to  make  the  thing  work’ 
would  be  needed  for  success. 

Administrators  would  give  the 
opportunity  ;  it  was  for  the  teachers 
to  use  it.  The  teaching  profession, 
made  more  unified  by  the  new 
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Burnham  award,  must  concentrate 
on  improving  the  quality  of  teaching 
in  regard  to  all  children,  and  must 
ensure  that  these  schemes,  though 
planned  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  child. 

Group  Reports 

The  Conference  was  arranged  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  questions  and 
discussion  in  conference,  followed 
by  group  discussion.  Each  group 
drew  up  a  report  summarizing  its 
work  ;  the  main  points  of  the 
group  reports  are  given  below  : 

(1)  The  school  must  help  the 
individual  to  understand  the 
pattern  of  society  within  which  he 
is  living  and  must  identify  school 
work  throughout  with  the  progress 
of  the  community. 

(2)  The  social  and  psychological 
needs  of  the  child  may  best  be 
satisfied  by  the  multilateral  school. 

(3)  The  multilateral  school  must 
be  flexible  and  give  room  for 
experiment. 

(4)  Technical  and  practical 
branches  must  enjoy  equal  status 
with  academic. 

(5)  There  must  be  small  groups 
within  the  multilateral  school  to 
which  the  child  can  feel  loyalty. 

(6)  There  should  be  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  parents,  local 
authority  and  school. 

(7)  A  diagnostic  period  from  11 
to  13  should  replace  the  present 
examination  at  11  plus. 

(8)  Records  must  replace  the 
present  marking  system. 

(9)  There  must  be  much  less 
rigidity  of  time-table.  The  curri¬ 
culum  should  be  divided  between  a 
common  ‘core’  of  general  subjects 
and  an  optional  number,  ranging 
from  one  to  four,  of  chosen  or 
‘discipline’  subjects,  the  latter  being 
studied  as  systems  of  logical  thought 
in  themselves,  while  the  general 
subjects  should  be  treated  as 
affecting  the  pupil’s  responsibilities 
as  a  citizen. 

(10)  Children  with  low  intelli¬ 
gence  must  have  special  considera¬ 
tion. 

(11)  Children  must  be  allowed 
to  expand  naturally  without  forcing^ 
or  academic  pressure. 

(12)  The  universities  must  be 
asked  for  their  help  in  secondary 
school  reform  by  changing  their 
own  requirements  for  students  on 
entry. 

Ruth  Si  mon  is 
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Executive  Committee  1945. 

Thirty  nominations  were  received 
for  the  twelve  elected  members  of  the 
E.N.E.F.  Executive.  As  a  result  of 
the  postal  ballot  the  national  members 
for  1945  will  be  Mr.  E.  W.  Woodhead, 
Miss  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  David  Jordan, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Lauwerys,  Mrs.  Beatrice 
King,  S/Ldr.  A.  K.  C.  Ottaway, 
Professor  H.  R.  Hamley,  Dr.  Evelyn 
Lawrence,  Professor  F.  Schonell,  Mr. 


Our  Private  Lives.  Leila  Secor 

Florence.  ( Harrap .  6/-). 

An  earlier  volume  in  this  series 

‘America  and  Britain’  compared  the 

constitutional  framework  and  political 
life  of  Britain  and  America  ;  Our 
Private  Lives  contrasts  family  life  in 
the  two  countries  :  domestic  habits 
and  customs,  how  the  British  and 
Americans  court  and  get  married, 
build  and  furnish  homes,  shop,  cook 
and  eat,  work  and  play,  go  to  church 
and  school.  The  author’s  short  sen¬ 
tences  and  conversational  style  make 
easy  reading,  and  the  large  use  of 
attractive  pictures  make  it  the  kind 
of  book  which  can  be  read  with 
enjoyment  even  in  a  crowded  train. 
The  element  of  contrast  is  continually 
stressed,  our  ‘retiring  temperaments’ 
with  their  ‘gregarious  habits’,  our 
‘windows  fortified  with  curtains  of  lace 
or  cretonne  and  with  aspidistras, 
potted  flowers  or  plaster  figurines', 
with  their  ‘propensity  for  a  more 
communal  life’. 

In  one  thing  we  gather  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  :  ‘There  isn’t  much 
to  choose  between  the  slums  of 
America  and  the  slums  of  Britain — if 
you  happen  to  be  wanting  slums’.  We 
don’t  happen  to  be  wanting  them,  but 
a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
population  is  doomed  to  live  in  them, 
or  in  the  ‘small  brick  boxes  attached 
in  rows,  like  multiple  Siamese  twins, 
lining  either  side  of  a  dreary  street  in 
English  working  class  districts’.  And 
one  wonders  therefore  why  this  type 
of  ‘private  life’  finds  no  illustration 
and  little  mention  in  the  book. 

The  illustrations  tend  to  give  a 
^rather  one-sided  and  old-fashioned 
view.  The  nearest  we  get  to  working 
class  life  is  a  photograph  of  a  ‘Public 
Bar’  (the  only  occupants  of  which  are 
two  fishermen,  one  of  whom  pours  his 
beer  out  of  a  jug  while  the  other  knits), 
and  a  picturesque  cottage  in  a  Surrey 
village.  The  town  houses  shown  are 
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W.  B.  Curry,  Miss  Diana  Levin,  Mr. 
J.  Guest. 

In  addition,  there  are  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  representatives  of  local  branches 
with  a  membership  of  50  or  more,  and 
co-opted  members  from,  certain  affili¬ 
ated  societies. 

Forthcoming  Conferences 

In  February  and  March  Day  Con¬ 
ferences  are  being  arranged  as  follows  : 
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in  a  ‘British  Residential  Street’, 
obviously  of  four-bedroomed  houses, 
which  probably  cost  ^1500  pre-war. 
One  might  have  expected  at  least  a 
typical  elementary  school,  but  instead 
we  have  a  photograph  of  public  school 
boys  doing  physical  training  in  a  field 
on  the  Cornish  coast.  The  ‘Annual 
Easter  Egg  Roll’  on  the  White  House 
lawn  looks  rather  like  Hyde  Park  on 
a  Bank  Holiday,  while  the  opposite 
page  shows  a  garden  party  for  overseas 
visitors  at  No.  10  Downing  Street,  in 
which  no  man  wears  any  hat  other  than 
a  topper. 

The  text  also  shows  a  much  greater 
acquaintance  with  middle  and  upper 
class  than  with  working  class  habits. 
Bad  heating  in  this  country,  for 
example,  makes  it  ‘disastrous  to  wear 
a  low-backed  gown  without  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  shawl  or  jacket’,  and  table 
manners  are  differentiated  by  the 
American’s  sprinkling  his  salt  over  his 
food,  while  the  Englishman  ‘puts  a 
small  mound  of  salt  on  the  side’  of 
his  plate.  The  latter  is  actually  a 
middle-class  habit,  and  the  working 
class  Englishman,  like  the  American, 
still  sprinkles  his  salt. 

Apart  from  this  tendency  to  stress 
the  more  comfortable  of  our  private 
lives,  this  is  a  book  which  can  be  read 
with  real  pleasure  and  profit.  Sixteen 
Isotype  charts  provide  a  statistical 
background  for  the  text,  and  they 
have  the  merit  of  being  based  on 
national  vital  statistics  ;  and  the 
format,  including  a  very  attractive 
dust  cover,  makes  it  an  extremely 
pleasant  book  to  handle. 

D.  J. 

The  Intelligent  Parents* 
Manual.  Florence  Powdermaker, 
M.D.  and  Louise  Grimes.  ( Heine - 
mann  Medical  Books.  10/6). 

This  is  a  very  sensible  book  for  the 
sort  of  parents  who  consult  books.  It 
gives  a  good  straightforward  descrip- 
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Norwich  :  Re-education  of  Nazi- 
trained  Youth. 

Kingston  :  The  Curriculum  in  the 
New  Secondary  School. 

Brighton  :  Educational  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Town  Planning. 

Liverpool:  February  17th,  Sir  Arnold 
McNair  on  ‘Some  Remarks  upon 
the  Teaching  Profession.’ 

Ipswich:  March  17th,  J.  A.  Lauwerys 
upon  ‘Reconstruction  in  Educa¬ 
tion  :  The  Curriculum.’ 


tion  of  the  various  stages  of  growth, 
activities  and  naughtinesses  of  ordinary 
children,  and  indicates  what  lies  behind 
them.  Then,  instead  of  prescribing 
an  ideal  line  of  conduct  for  ‘intelligent 
parents’,  it  describes  various  lines  of 
conduct  which  parents  are  apt  to 
take,  and  indicates  why  one  is  likely 
to  be  more  useful  than  another  in 
meeting  a  given  child’s  needs.  The 
keynote  of  the  book  lies  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  :  ‘Despite  their  own  emotional 
prejudices,  they  (parents)  can  control 
their  desire  to  scold’  ...  or  to  over¬ 
praise,  or  to  worry. 

Both  authors  are  American,  a  doctor 
and  a  mother  of  several  children.  They 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  sound 
good  sense,  and  Dr.  Maurice  Newfield 
on  the  very  skilful  way  in  which  he 
has  prepared  the  English  edition  for 
press. 

Bruno  and  His  Friend  Chimp. 

Susan  Gladstone.  (Dent.  6  -). 

Susan  Gladstone  was  twelve  when 
she  wrote  and  illustrated  this  book 
last  year.  Her  drawings  are  talented 
and  sophisticated,  but  full  of  the 
unexpected  details  that  small  children 
love.  A  grown-up  writing  for  four-to- 
six-year-olds  might  have  avoided  such 
protracted  troubles  for  Bruno  and 
Chimp,  for  the  little  bear  went  into 
the  forest  against  orders  and  was  lost 
for  a  very  long  time.  And  when  he 
came  home  at  last  his  mother  was 
sitting  at  the  fireside,  with  a  new  baby 
in  the  cradle  beside  her.  It  is  a 
twelve-year-old’s  phantasy  which 
might  be  rather  upsetting  to  younger 
children.  But  it  is  so  very  cleverly 
and  charmingly  done  that  it  may  go 
down  well,  from  a  child  to  children. 

P.S. — A  little  girl  of  six  has  just 
been  poring  over  Bruno  and  Chimp, 
and  has  now  settled  down  to  write  and 
draw  the  first  chapter  of  a  book  of  her 
own.  So  probably  Susan  Gladstone  is 
right,  and  I’m  quite  wrong. 


Further  particulars  about  the  E.N.E.F.  may  be  obtained  from  the  Organizing  Secretary,  74  Earlham 
Road,  Norwich. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  20  Dorchester  Avenue,  Palmer’s  Green, 
London,  N.13. 
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BADMINTON  SCHOOL 

(BRISTOL) 

at  Lynmouth,  N.  Devon. 

Junior  School  5  to  1 1  years 
Senior  School  12  to  19  years 

•> 

The  School  is  situated  in  beautiful  and 
peaceful  surroundings  where  the  girls  are 
able  to  enjoy  an  open-air  life.  A  high 
standard  of  scholarship  is  maintained  and 
at  the  same  time  an  interest  in  creative 
work  is  developed  by  the  practical  and 
theoretical  study  of  Art  and  Music. 
There  are  weekly  discussions  on  World 
Affairs  and  more  intensive  work  on  Social 
and  International  problems  is  done  by 
means  of  voluntary  Study  Circles. 

Apply  to  The  Secretary. 


DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

A  co-educational  boarding  school  for  boys 
and  girls  from  2-18  in  the  centre  of  a  2,000 
acre  estate  engaged  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  of  rural  industries.  The  school 
gives  to  Arts  and  Crafts,  Dance,  Drama 
and  Music  the  special  attention  customary 
in  progressive  schools,  and  combines  a 
modern  outlook  which  is  non-sectarian  and 
international  with  a  free  and  informal 
atmosphere.  It  aims  to  establish  the  high 
intellectual  and  academic  standards  of  the 
best  traditional  schools,  and  the  staff 
therefore  includes  a  proportion  of  highly 
qualified  scholars  actively  engaged  in 
research  as  well  as  in  teaching.  With  the 
help  of  an  endowment  fund  it  is  planning 
and  erecting  up-to-date  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Fees  :  £i20-j£i6o  per  annum. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
available,  and  further  information  about 
these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Headmaster. 
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DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

A  department  for  the  training  of  tearhers 
for  Nursery  School,  Kindergarten,  and 
Junior  School  work  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Isherwood,  M.A  C'.amb., 

N  F  U.,  formerly  lecturer  at  the  Froebel 
Education  Institute.  Preparation  for  the 
Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union.  Special  attention  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  ‘free  lance’  students, 
particularly  to  those  coming  from  abroad 
or  those  requiring  short  courses  of  study 
not  leading  to  an  examination.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  contact  with  children  of  all 
ages  and  classes.  Facilities  of  the  Darting- 
ton  Hall  Estate  available  for  students 
wishing  to  get  some  acquaintance  with 
rural  life  and  industries. 

Further  information  on  application. 

MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL,  nr.  CHARMOUTH,  DORSET 

Principal  :  ELEANOR  URBAN,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Practical  and  cultural  education  for  boys  and  girls  (8-18).  School  life  and  curriculum 
planned  to  help  children  to,  d<  velop  into  co-c p^rative  and  constructive  citizens. 
School  farm  ensures  healthy  diet.  T.T.  cows.  Fees  :  £120. 

ABBOTSHOLME 

SCHOOL,  DERBYSHIRE 

For  boys  of  1 1  to  18 

with  a  Junior  School  Section 

for  boys  of  8  to  1 1 . 

Fees  :  £i  32-^1 86  per  annum 

Entry  by  interview  and  waiting  list, 
or  by  scholarship  and  entrance  tests 
held  normally  in  May. 

For  information  write  to  the  Headmaster, 
Abbotsholme,  Rocester,  Uttoxeter,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  as  the  post  office  is  across  the  County 
boundary. 

Chairman  of  Council :  Albert  Mansbridge, 
C.H.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Headmaster  :  Colin  H.  C.  Sharp,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 
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Frensham  Heights 

FARNHAM . SURREY 

Headmaster :  Paul  Roberts,  M.A. 

Frensham  Heights  is  a  co-educational 
school  containing  at  present  105 
boarders  and  45  day  pupils  equally 
divided  as  to  sex*  and  equally 
distributed  in  age  from  7  to  18. 

The  school  stands  in  a  high  position 
in  1 70  acres  of  ground  and  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  its  accom¬ 
modation  and  equipment. 

Fees  :  144  guineas  per  annum  inclusive 

About  three  scholarships  are  offered 
annually 

For  particulars  apply  Headmaster 

\ 

BEDALES  SCHOOL 

PETERSFIELD  HANTS  ( Founded  1893 ) 

A  Co-educational  Boarding  School  for  boys  and 
girls  from  II  £-18.  Separate  junior  School  for 
those  from  5-1 1.  Inspected  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Country  estate  of  150  acres.  Home  Farm. 
Education  is  on  modern  lines  and  aims  at  securing 
the  fullest  individual  development  in,  and  through, 
the  community.  Scholarships  offered,  including 
some  for  Arts  and  Music. 

Headmaster  :  F.  A.  MEIER,  M.A.  (Camb.) 

LEIGHTON  PARK  SCHOOL 
READING 

Six  Open  Scholarships  value  £30— £100, 
and  additional  Exhibitions  of  £50-£40, 
for  general  ability,  Music  and  Art,  will 
be  awarded  In  March. 

Basic  fees  150  gns.  per  annum,  inclusive. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster, 

E.  B.  CASTLE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

ELMTREES, 

GREAT  MISSENDEN  BUCKS. 

Formerly  Cudham  Hall,  nr.  Sevenoaks  and  Paccombe 

House,  nr.  Sidmouth. 

A  happy  community  of  adults,  children  and  animals  living 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  trust  ;  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  for  growth.  All-round  progressive  education 
for  boys  and  girls  between  3  and  12  years.  Music,  Dancing 
and  Drama  specially  encouraged. 

ELMTREES  is  a  spacious  Period  house  standing  in  its  own 
lovely  grounds  on  the  fringe  ol  the  Village  of  Great  Missen- 
den.  The  School  is  within  5  minutes  walk  of  the  station 
and  30  miles  from  London  on  the  Met.  Line  to  Baker  St. 

Principal  -  Miss  M.  K.  Wilson 

Tel.  Great  Missenden  407. 

Schools  for  boys  and  girls 
from  3^  to  14  years 

LITTLE  FELCOURT 

and 

FELCOURT  SCHOOLS, 

EAST  GRINSTEAD,  SUSSEX, 

are  founded  on  the  Montessori  idea  and  aim  to 
create  the  happy  free  atmosphere  of  a  real  home. 

Particulars  from  the  Principal 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

Is  an  educational  community  of  some 
300  boys,  girls  and  adults.  The  five 

school  houses  provide  living  and  teaching 
accommodation  for  children  of  all  ages. 
On  the  edge  of  the  Garden  City,  amidst 
rural  surroundings  and  beautiful  gardens, 
they  pursue  their  studies  and  cultivate 
courage,  gaiety  and  a  quiet  mind. 

Wychwood  School,  Oxford 

RECOGNIZED  BY  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION 

Maximum  of  80  girls  (half  day  pupils)  aged 
10-18.  Small  classes,  large  graduate  staff. 
Education  in  widest  sense  under  unusually 
happy  and  free  conditions.  Exceptional  health 
record.  Elder  girls  when  not  entering  univer¬ 
sities  can  either  specialize  in  Drawing,  Design, 
Languages,  Music,  Handcraft,  or  take  year’s 
training  at  Wychlea  (Domestic  Science  House). 
Playing  fields,  bathing  pool. 

Principal:  Miss  MARGARET  LEE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Late  University  Tutor  in  English. 

Vice  Principal:  Miss  E.  M.  SNODGRASS,  B.A  (Oxon.) 

OAKLEA 

BUCKHURST  HILL,  ESSEX. 

Recognized  by  Ministry  of  Education. 

Removed  for  duration  of  war  to 

NESS  STRANGE,  near  SHREWSBURY. 

90  Boarders  taken  in  pleasant  country  house  in  exceptionally 
safe  area.  Beautiful  countryside. 

Principal .  Beatrice  Gardner. 

ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOL 

WEDDERBURN  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

now  at 

YARKHILL  COURT,  nr.  HEREFORD 

(Tel.  :  Tarrington  233). 

Boys  and  Girls,  4-16.  Emphasis  on  languages. 

Modern  dietary. 

Mrs.  E.  PAUL,  Ph.D. 
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WENNINGTON  HALL 

via  LANCASTER 

A  hard-working,  cheerful  school  community 
in  which  staff  and  children  make  an  honest 
bid  for  equality,  seeking  together  to  achieve 
freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  upon  the  basis 
of  a  disciplined  self. 

Co-educational,  7-17.  Experienced  graduate 
teachers.  Magnificent  h'll  and  river  country, 

good  health,  excellent  cooking.  Fees  : 

£99-£l  10.  with  reductions  in  necessitous  cases. 

Headmaster  :  KENNETH  C.  BARNES,  B.Sc. 

MALTMAN’S  GREEN 

GERRARDS  CROSS  BUCKS 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from 
nine  to  nineteen  years  of  age 

Headmistress  :  miss  chambers 

HURTWOOD  SCHOOL 

Peaslake  Nr.  Guildford 

Co-educational  from  3  years. 

Modern  building  equipped  for  children  in  beautiful  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  school  aims  at  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  in  addition  to  health  and 
happiness. 

It  wishes  to  attain  a  constructively  progressive  outlook 
without  reaction,  and  believes  that  this  can  be  done 
where  tolerance  is  based  upon  sound  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Principal : 

JANET  JEWSON,  M.A.,  N.F.U. 

the'  garden  school 

Wycombe  Court,  Lane  End 

Nr.  High  Wycombe 

Boarding  School  for  girls  (4-18).  Estate  of  60 
acres  in  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Sound  academic 
work,  with  consideration  for  individual  needs. 
Large  staff  of  graduates.  Vegetarian  and 

ordinary  diet.  Open-air  swimming  pool. 

FEES  :  £115  to  £l60-*per  annum. 

Principal  :  Mrs.  M.  A.  ORMROD,  B.A. 

• 

FROEBEL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Little  Gaddesden,  Herts. 

Sound  modern  education  for  boys  and  girls 
aged  5-12  years.  Inclusive  boarding  fee. 

Headmistress  :  Miss  O.  B.  PRIESTMAN,  B.A.,  N.F.U 

BEVERLEY  SCHOOL 

WOLFELEE,  near  HAWICK 

Children  two  to  twelve  years,  happy 
enviroment,  out-of-door  activities. 
Sound  musical  training.  Excellent  Diet. 

Telephone  No.  Bonchester  Bridge  2. 

Edgewood,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls  from  Kindergarten  to  College.  Twenty- 
acre  campus,  athletic  field,  skating,  ski-ing, 
tennis  and  all  outdoor  sports.  Teachers’ 
Training  Course.  Illustrated  Catalogue  describe* 
activities  and  progressive  aim. 

E.  E.  LANGLEY,  Principal,  201  Rorkridge. 

HALL  MANOR 

Nr.  PEEBLES  SCOTLAND 

A  modern  school,  beautifully  situated,  combining  the  best 
of  the  old  with  ihe  best  of  the  new  in  educational  method 
Staff  qualified  to  prepare  to  University  Entrance  standard. 

Fees  from  £120  p.o.  inclusive. 

Co-educational.  Individual.  International. 

WRITE  SECRETARY. 

MOORLAND  SCHOOL 

CLITHEROE,  LANCS. 

Co-educational  3-12  years.  Tel.  Clitheroe  3. 

The  children  lead  viral,  constructive  lives,  doing  work 
of  high  standard  in  a  happy  natural  atmesphere.  Food 
reform  and  meat  diets  Nature  cure  methods. 

Out-of-door  activities. 

Co-principals  .  Miss  D.  E.  King,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  A.  E.  Crane. 

MOIRA  HOUSE  (of  EASTBOURNE)  now  at 

FERRY  HOTEL,  WINDERMERE 

Recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from  6  to  18  ;  small 
brothers  (aged  6  to  8)  also  received. 

Principals  :  Miss  GERTRUDE  A.  INGHAM. 

Miss  MONA  SWANN. 

Vice-Principal  :  Miss  EDITH  TIZZARD,  B.A.,  Hons.  Lond. 

% 

PINEHURST,  Goudhurst.  On  the  beautiful  Kentish 
Weald.  Progressive  School.  Co-educational  3-12 
years.  Sound  education.  Crafts.  Riding.  Food  Reform 
Diet.  Sun  and  Air  Bathing.  Excellent  health  record. 
Miss  M.  B.  Reid,  Principal, 

HIGH  MARCH,  BEACONSFIELD,  BUCKS. 
A  Progressive  Preparatory  School  for  girls  to  14, 
and  little  boys.  The  School  aims  at  giving  a  sound 
education  with  special  emphasis  on  art,  music,  and 
creative  activities.  Headmistress  :  Miss  Warr. 

THE  BELTANE  SCHOOL 

Shaw  Hill,  Melksham,  Wilts.  Boys  and  girls  from  five  to  eighteen. 

Good  academic  standards.  Undisturbed  district. 
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BURGESS  HILL  SCHOOL  Co-educational 

BOARDERS  5-11+  AT  REDHURST,  CRANLEIGH 
DAY  PUPILS  5-18  AT  II  OAK  HILL  PARK,  N.W.3 

HIGH  STANDARD  IN  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY,  ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS,  ART  AND  MUSIC. 


BUNCE  COURT  SCHOOL,  Trench  Hall,  Wem, 
Salop.  Co-education,  modern  principles,  prep,  for 
School  Cert.  Practical  and  artistic  activities  ;  crafts, 
drawing,  music,  sports.  Healthv  food  from  own  gar¬ 
den.  Enquiries  to  :  Anna  Essinger,  M.A.,  Principal. 

THE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  MILL  HILL,  N.W.7. 
For  duration  on  Cotswolds,  at  Amberley,  Nr.  Stroud, 
Glos.  Large  qualified  staff,  small  classes,  centre  for 
Oxford  Higher  and  School  certificate  Examinations. 
85  girls,  5-18. — -Mary  Macgregor,  B.A-  (Lond.),  Camb. 
Teachers’  Diploma. 

STANWAY  SCHOOL,  DORKING.  Home  and 
Day  co-educational  Preparatory  School  to  14  years. 
Nursery  Class.  Specially  designed  building  on  high 
ground. 

Education  as  an  atmosphere,  a  discipline,  and  a  life. 

GREAT  SARRATT  HALL,  SARRATT,  HERTS. 
Nursery  and  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for 
children  from  birth  to  10  years.  Parents  and  school 
work  in  close  co-operation.  Group  limited  to  twelve 
children.  Qualified  resident  and  visiting  teachers. 
Principal  :  Gladys  Raymond. 


THE  COURT  HOUSE,  PAINSWICK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE  (formerly  38  Tite 
Street,  Chelsea).  Preparatory  Boarding  and  Day 
School,  boys  4  to  9  years,  girls  4  to  12  years  (14 
during  war  time).  The  school  aims  to  give  a  wide 
education  on  modern  lines.  Agnes  Hunt,  N.F.U., 
Evelyn  Walters,  N.F.U. 


ODAM  HILL  CHILDREN’S  FARM, 
ROMANSLEIGH,  S.  MOLTON,  N.  DEVON. 
A  home  and  school  for  25  boys  and  girls  from  3-13 
years.  The  school  has  been  established  for  seven 
years  in  its  present  spacious  planned  premises.  The 
full  staff  is  reserved.  Education  on  Froebel  lines. 
Handicrafts,  animal  care,  riding.  Mrs.  Falkner,  B.A. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER’S  SCHOOL,  Belsize  Lane, 
Hampstead  with  GLENDOWER  SCHOOL,  now 
at  SYDENHAM  HOUSE,  LEWDOWN.  DEVON. 
Beautiful  house  and  grounds.  Upper  and  Middle 
School  for  Girls.  Preparatory  for  boys  and  girls 
4-10.  Boarding  and  Day. 
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SWANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Ripley,  Surrey,  prepares  students  for  B.Sc.  Hort. 
(London)  as  well  as  for  College  Diploma  and 
Certificates  in  Horticulture.  Demand  for  trained 
women  greater  than  supply.  Apply  for  illustrated 
prospectus. 


FIND  RECREATION  and  new  power  to  serve 
through  writing  and  speaking.  Correspondence 
(also  visit)  lessons  5/-.  Classes  1/6.  Help  with 
publication,  special  speaking  engagements,  modern 
English  teaching,  stammering,  and  psychological 
problems.  English  for  •  foreigners.  Dorothy 
Matthews,  B.A.,  32  Primrose  Hill  Road,  London, 
N.W.3. 


POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED,  etc. 

RATES  :  Is.  3 d.  per  six  words.  Minimum  18  zvords.  These  charges  must  be  prepaid  and  copy  received  by  the 
F IFTEENTH  of  the  month  preceding  publishing  date. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL  —  ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.  The  University  will  proceed  to 
award  Scholarships  (value  £100)  for  the  Session 
1945-46  for  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine, 
Engineering  and  Law,  after  an  examination  to  be 
held  in  the  spring  of  1945.  Details  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar,  The  University,  Bristol,  8. 

PRINCIPAL  of  flourishing  progressive  girls’  school' in 
West  of  England  desires  working  partner  as  successor. 
Apply  Box  28 1 . 

A  CO-EDUCATION  school  of  60  children  needs  a 
Resident  English  Teacher  of  either  sex.  The  candidate 
must  be  prepared  to  assume  complete  responsibility  and 
show  originality  and  an  enthusiasm  for  drama  and  film 
work.  Subsidiary  French  and  games.  Apply,  giving 


qualifications  and  salary  required  :  The  Headmaster, 
Pendragon  Hall,  Bath  Road,  Reading. 

MOUNT  SCHOOL  at  Amberley,  Stroud,  Glos. 
(90  boarders  and  day  boarders),  requires  in  May  (1) 
an  experienced  Kindergarten  Teacher  able  to  take 
charge  of  building  up  Junior  School  on  return  to  Mill 
Hill  after  the  war.  (2)  a  Teacher  of  Mathematics  up 
to  S.C.  (3)  a  Teacher  of  French.  < 

P.N.E.U.  Teacher,  urgent,  Norfolk,  5  miles  Norwich, 
two  boys  6  and  1\  years.  Immediate  prospect  of 
small  class,  $£ope  for  expansion.  Board  in  or  out. 
Modern  House.  Box  No.  282. 

CERTIF.  woman  teacher,  Germ,  ref.,  experience  in 
progress,  schools,  wants  post  Apr.  Junior  subj.  and 
German,  French.  Box  No.  283. 
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ducation,  Social  Change  and  Persons1 


:seph  K.  Folsom 


Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Vassar  College,  U.S.A., 
Author  of  ‘The  Family  and  Democratic  Society’ 


hen  we  accept  as  an  aim 
of  modern  education  the 
development  of  the  individ- 
personality,  we  thereby  hold 
of,  in  certain  respects,  from  close 
irrelation  of  education  with  specific 
iial  changes.  We  maintain  in  a 
'ise,  the  older  traditions  of  so- 
led  ‘cultural  education’,  which 
.wed  education  as  a  process 
icerned  with  individuals  rather 
inn  with  society.  The  aim 
modem,  progressive  education 
tiers  however  from  these  older 
iditiofis  in  two  respects.  First, 
stresses  the  capacity  and  worth 
all  individuals  and  not  merely 
an  elite.  Second,  its  concept  of 
ilividual  development  implies  far 
B  of  a  standard  type  such  as 
'■&  gentleman’,  ‘the  scholar’,  the 
lltured  person’,  and  far  more,  a 
i  h  variety  of  types  and  of  unique 
ulividuals. 

-Education  must  have  other  aims, 
)  :  notably  vocational  prepara- 
n  and  preparation  for  social 
ations  as  they  exist  in  the  given 
dety  (family,  community,  citizen- 
p,  and  so  on).  These  vocational 
d  social  aims  require  close  follow- 
.  of  social  changes  and  adjustment 
L'reto.  Yet  this  adjustment  is  a 
atively  simple  problem,  and  in- 
1  ves  mainly  facts  or  objective 
•  owledge.  It  is  easily  possible 
make  changes  every  few  years 
the  curriculum  or  in  the  degree 

1  his  article  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Folsom  for 
(jscussion  group  of  the  New  Education  Fellow - 
••  We  feel  that  it  will  give  rise  to  lively  dis- 
ion  elsewhere,  and  are  therefore  publishing  it 
bite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Folsom  has  returned 
he  States,  and  has  therefore  been  unable  to 
'Ise  his  MS.  for  publication. — Ed. 


of  encouragement  we  give  students 
to  enter  this  or  that  field  of  study, 
in  accordance  with  changes  ob¬ 
served  or  predicted  in  society 
outside  the  school. 

The  problem  which  really  troubles 
us,  I  think,  is  deeper  and  more 
generalized.  Namely, 
Freedom  must  it  is  our  underlying 
be  accepted  doubt  as  to  how  far 
as  a  value  future  society  will 
really  embody  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom,  and  as  to  how  far 
we  dare  build  in  the  individual  ideals 
and  habits  of  freedom  which  may 
be  doomed  to  frustration. 

While  I  have  always  been  a 
scientist  and  a  sceptic,  I  believe 
that  in  this  dilemma  we  must  be 
guided  by  faith.  We  find  here  the 
proper  role  of  faith  in  modern 
science-guided  society. 

In  the  past,  faith  was  commonly 
‘the  will  to  believe’  some  cognitive 
proposition,  such  as  that  Jesus  was 
born  of  a  virgin,  or  that  one’s  own 
country  is  objectively  and  measur¬ 
ably  superior  in  some  way  to  others. 
Science  came  in  and  proved  ‘it  isn’t 
so’,  and  faith  toppled  over.  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  faith  which 
cannot  conflict  with  science,  because 
it  is  in  the  form  of  an  imperative 
rather  than  a  declarative  proposi¬ 
tion.  This  faith  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  values  rather  than  of 
knowledge.  It  is  the  will  to  assert 
something  as  a  value  or  purpose 
and  to  fight  tirelessly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  that  purpose.  Of  course  it 
would  seem  foolish  to  fight  tirelessly 
for  something  which  science  pro¬ 
nounces  as  ‘probably  impossible’, 
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such  as  going  to  the  moon  or  the 
unlimited  prolongation  of  individual 
life.  But  the  values  for  which  men 
actually  do  work  and  fight  in  the 
modern  world  are  values  which 
have  by  no  means  been  proved  to 
be  unattainable.  Even  a  purpose 
which  may  be  unattainable  in  its 
extreme  degree,  such  as  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  life,  is  entirely  sane  when 
formulated  in  terms  of  direction. 
We  do  not  know  the  ultimate 
limits  which  nature  will  place  upon 
the  prolongation  of  human  life, 
but  nothing  proves  we  cannot  go 
farther  in  that  direction  ;  therefore 
let  our  will  to  go  in  that  direction 
assent  and  implement  itself  with 
full  vigour. 

This  indeed  is  the  formula  of 
(  modern  faith— of  ‘belief  in’  rather 
than  ‘belief  that’ — of  faith  in  a 
value  rather  than  faith  in  evidence 
for  a  cognitive  proposition.  It  is 
this  kind  of  faith  which  applies  to 
the  values  called  democracy  and 
freedom. 

Let  us  assert  then,  that  we  wish 
to  go  as  far  as  Nature  or  God  will 
let  us  in  the  development  of  the 
personality  of  all  individuals,  in 
attaining  a  society  of  free  men  and 
women. 

All  the  pessimistic  talk  about 
‘limits  to  freedom’,  ‘dangers  of  too 
much  freedom’,  ‘social  trends  which 
are  against  freedom’,  is  out  of  place 
on  this  level  of  value-assertion.  Of 
course  there  are  limits  and  dangers 
and  counter- trends.  But  our  job 
is  to  learn  their  nature  and  deal 
with  them  as  engineers,  not  assert 
them  as  moral  philosophers.  They 
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are  matters  for  technical  com¬ 
mittees,  not  for  the  plenary  as¬ 
sembly  which  declares  our  will  and 
purpose. 

Perhaps  it  is  our  Anglo-Saxon 
political  habits  which  make  us  feel 
there  must  always  be  some  kind 
of  an  opposition  on  the  very  highest 
level  of  policy,  that  nothing  can 
be  universally  agreed  upon  except 
some  vaguely  stated  preservation 
of  the  nation.  To  many  persons 
this  opposition  and  compromise  on 
the  highest  level  constitute  the 
essence  of  democracy.  I  will  not 
say  they  are  unnecessary  or  un¬ 
desirable,  but  I  will  say  that  there 
is  another  approach  to  democracy, 
which  provides  a  somewhat  richer 
and  fuller  statement  of  common 
purposes,  leaving  the  opposition 
and  compromise  to  the  next  lower 
level  of  discussion  which  deals  with 
ways  and  means.  This  latter 
approach  is  that  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government.  The  Russians’ 
tight  control  at  the  top  has  blinded 
us  to  very  real  democratic  processes 
going  on  at  lower  levels,  where 
citizens  discuss  real  questions  of 
the  methodology  of  social  improve¬ 
ment,  rather  than  jockeying  for 


positions  of  petty  power  or  prestige, 
using  social  issues  merely  as  instru¬ 
ments.  I  believe  they  have  erred 
in  incorporating  too  much  in  their 
top  gospel  and  making  too  severe 
the  penalties  for  non-acceptance. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  incor¬ 
porated  too  little  ;  we  steer  with 
too  loose  a  wheel  toward  democracy 
and  hence  we  also  are  in  danger  of 
being  thrown  off  the  road. 

The  disillusionment  we  fear  does 
not  arise  because  we  teach  goals 
and  values,  but  because  we  do  not 
accompany  this  with  realistic  fac¬ 
tual  education  about  the  social 
conditions  and  obstacles.  Too  much 
we  have  taught  students  that  social 
institutions  and  processes  were 
benevolent  and  that  all  they  had, to 
worry  about  was  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  ideals  and  behaviour.  There 
will  be  no  disappointed  expectations 
when  we  teach  the  young  not  to 
'expect’  any  given  outcome,  but  to 
aim  and  to  work  in  a  given  direc¬ 
tion. 

It  has  been  complained  in 
America  that  many  children  were 
educated  to  freedom  in  progressive 
schools  and  then  could  not  adjust 
themselves  to  more  rigorous  school 


or  college  regimes  which  they  latt 
entered.  The  remedy  would  be  t 
add  certain  experiences  of  drill  an 
certain  studies  of  comparative  typt 
of  social  organization,  not  to  reced 
from  the  ideal  of  freedom.  Indeec 
in  much  larger  ways,  our  trad 
tional  school  system  has  failed  t 
prepare  students  for  the  worl 
outside  the  school,  because  it  he 
failed  to  provide  concrete  observe 
tions  and  realistic  analysis  of  the 
world.  We  are  now  beginning  f 
adopt  the  idea  that  the  prope 
subjects  of  study  in  school  are  11c 
mathematics,  grammar,  history,  et< 
as  such,  but  the  community,  tli 
family,  the  human  body,  languag 
as  a  living  whole. 

Thus  the  formula  is  not  t 
estimate  what  freedoms  and  oppo: 
tunity  for  individual  developmer 
we  shall  actually  have  and  then  t 
prepare  youth  for  just  that, 
is  rather  (1)  to  inculcate  wholi 
heartedly  the  value  of  freedom — c 
a  value  applicable  by  each  ind 
vidual  to  others  and  not  alone  1 
himself — and  (2)  to  give  the  be 
possible  practical  and  theoretic 
understanding  of  society  as  voul 
are  likelv  to  find  it. 
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his  education  for  freedom  is  to 
achieved  not  merely  by  verbal 
symbols  and  inspira- 
I'thods  of  tional  ceremonies,  al- 
zotion  for  though  these  have 
reedom  their  place,  but  also 
by  true  experiences 
freedom  in  the  classroom,  in 
her  and  student  relations,  in 
fa-curricular  activities,  and  so 
I  know  many  teachers  who 
;e  acquired — whether  through 
ir  own  spontaneous  develop¬ 
ed  or  through  teacher  training 
ne  arts  of  democratic  classroom 
hagement ;  I  have  seen  them 
fctise  these  successfully.  I  know 
tan  be  done,  even  though  few 
.hers  may  now  be  skilled  to  do  it. 
t  is  important  also  to  have  the 
dents  discuss  their  everyday  ex- 
ences,  and  to  discuss  experiences 
dly  pictured  by  films,  stories  or 
rspapers,  in  relation  to  the  values 
reedom  and  democracy.  Many 
fchers  and  parents  to-day,  at- 
pting  to  avoid  past  errors,  seem 
iid  of  being  too  ‘preachy'  :  they 
fer  to  rely  upon  good  examples 
the  pupils’  urge  to  conformity, 
fch  little  children  in  nursery 
ools,  the  ‘don’t  you’s’  and 
tghts’  and  ‘musts’  have  been 
laced  by  the  formula  ‘we  do  it 
3  way’,  ‘we  don’t  do  that’.  With 
■er  children,  it  is  usual  to 
ideal  to  ‘common  sense’  or  some 
que  instinct  for  ‘doing  the  right 
mg’,  once  the  right  thing  has 
in  exhibited  to  view.  But  some- 
mig  is  to  be  said  for  fuller  cliscus- 
11  and  explanation.  We  learn 
doing  and  seeing,  but  we  are 
:  sure  to  learn  the  right  attitude 
vard  what  we  do  and  see,  unless 
:re  is  at  the  same  time  intelligent 
king  about  what  we  do  and  see. 
vestigators  of  audience  reactions 
i (films  have  been  surprised  to  find 
lely  varying  attitudes  aroused  by 
;  same  scene,  some  of  them 
'ectly  contrary  to  what  the 
estigators  thought  the  picture 
uld  ‘naturally’  produce. 

But  assuming  we  aim  to  educate 
uth  to  as  much  freedom  ‘as 
possible’,  we  also  aim 
e  Sphere  to  educate  them  for 
Freedoms  vocational  efficiency 
and  of  and  social  co-opera- 
escipline  ti°n-  These  aims  re¬ 
quire  disciplines,  and 
is  perhaps  within  the  educational 
riculum  and  process  itself  we 
.ill  have  to  sketch  the  boundary 
les  between  the  spheres  of  freedom 
Id  of  discipline.  This  is  a  second 


general  problem  which  troubles  us, 
and  it  is  closely  related  to  the  first. 

This  problem  can  be  dealt  with 
more  intelligently  if  we  think  of 
freedom  not  as  an  ingredient,  whose 
proper  quantity  we  seek  to  as¬ 
certain,  to  be  diffused  in  a  social 
mixture,  but  as  a  type  of  relation¬ 
ship  to  be  located  at  definite  points, 
few  or  many,  in  a  social  structure. 
The  meaningful  question  about 
freedom  is  not  ‘how  much?’  but 
‘at  what  points  ?’  Modern  demo¬ 
cratic  society  increasingly  gives  the 
individual  many  points  where  he 
may  freely  choose  :  vocation,  speci¬ 
fic  job,  school  courses,  mate,  friends, 
religions  sect,  recreation,  and  so  on. 
At  the  same  time  this  society 
reduces  the  opportunities  to  initiate 
independent  business  organizations, 
the  freedom  of  a  parent  to  utilize 
the  time  of  his  children,  the  freedom 
to  drive  a  vehicle  of  any  condition 
by  any  route  through  the  streets, 
or  to  erect  a  building  of  any  kind 
upon  any  land  one  may  own. 

The  overall  forms  of  economic- 
political-social  organization,  like  the 
geographic  patterns  of  communities, 
come  increasingly  under  regulation. 
At  the  same  time  freedom  grows 
because  of  three  other  principles. 

First,  there  is  more  mobility  of 
the  individual  within  the  social 
structure,  as  indeed  also  a  greater 
geographic  mobility. 

Second,  individuals  develop  their 
personalities  out  of  a  variety  of 
experiences  no  longer  rigidly  tied 
to  particular  positions  in  the  social 
structure.  In  simple  societies  the 
personality  was  more  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with,  and  grew  out  of,  a  given 
social  position  :  an  office,  rank, 
occupation,  or  family  membership. 
Now  we  have  to  think  of  society 
as  a  dual  structure  :  a  structure 
of  institutions  and  offices  and 
geographic  loci,  and  a  greater  pool 
of  individual  personalities  of 
different  characteristics  and  desires, 
who  move  about  freely,  and  tempor¬ 
arily  attach  themselves  to  social 
positions  and  loci.  Freedom  lies 
not  in  the  institutional  structure 
as  such,  but  in  the  relations  between 
it  and  the  pool  of  individuals.  The 
recent  establishment  of  personnel 
departments  in  industry  and  in  the 
forces  reflects  this  concept. 

Third,  individuals  increasingly 
form  relationships  on  a  basis  of 
personal  attraction  apart  from  social 
role  or  position.  The  social  group 
composed  of  persons  as  such 
develops. 


It  is  true  that  this  ‘rootlessness’ 
of  the  individual  in  modern  society 
has  had  harmful  consequences.  It 
has  probably  added  strength  to  the 
Fascist  movement,  which  offered  a 
return  to  greater  social  cohesion, 
greater  identification  of  the  person 
with  his  social  position  or  institu¬ 
tional  role.  But  if  we  have  the 
democratic  faith,  we  shall  seek 
other  correctives,  other  ways  of 
satisfying  the  powerful  ‘need  to 
belong’.  These  democratic  cor¬ 
rectives  would  include  :  (i) 

the  development  of  information 
bureaux,  through  which  the  dis¬ 
located  individual  may  find  his  new 
group  attachments  ;  (ii)  some  way 
of  providing  factual  information, 
to  meet  the  increased  complexity 
and  changeability  of  society,  and 
(iii)  the  emotional  enrichment  of 
family  relationships,  as  distinct 
from  institutionalized  family  obliga¬ 
tions. 

It  has  been  said  that  Democracy 
is  not  a  form  of  government,  but 
a  way  of  life.  More  precisely, 
Democracy  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  institutions  per  se  but  of  the 
relations  between  persons  apd 
institutions  and  between  persons 
and  persons. 
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Land  For  Townsmen 


A.  C.  Richmond 

or  many  years  past  there  has 
existed  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
the  physical  environment  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  lives  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Millions  of  us  inhabit 
ill-planned,  or  rather,  un-planned 
cities.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
population  are  not  only  engaged  in 
urban  occupations,  but  are  normally 
shut  out  from  the  country,  so  that 
even  in  their  hours  of  leisure  they 
cannot  easily  reach  it  and  enjoy  it. 
We  have  grown  so  used  to  this  that 
many  of  us  have  come  to  look  upon 
the  crowded,  congested  condition 
in  which  we  live  as  normal  and 
even  to  contemplate  with  some 
dismay  the  life  of  the  countryman 
— its  isolation  ;  its  quiet  and  the 
relative  absence  of  artificial  aids  to 
amusement.  In  the  feverish  pursuit 
of  the  profit  that  can  be  made  by 
crowding  more  houses  into  a  given 
area  and  by  developing  more  indus¬ 
tries  where  the  labour  to  operate 
them  was  available,  we  have  con¬ 
stantly  blinded  ourselves  to  the 
harm  that  can  be  done  by  cooping 
ourselves  up  in  streets  where  there 
was  no  room  to  spend  leisure  out 
of  doors,  where  restlessness  must 
develop  because  our  senses  are 
never  rested. 

Space  and  industry  are  not 
inherently  antagonistic.  The  desire 
of  all  townsmen  for  space  can 
be  satisfied  without  injuring  the 
industry  or  business  on  which  so 
many  of  us  depend  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  depend  for  a  livelihood. 
There  are  some  interests  perhaps 
that  must  be  injured  if  the  use  to 
which  land  is  put  is  controlled,  and 
if  a  conflict  arises  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  greater  number  and  the 
quality  of  the  interest  concerned 
that  must  decide  the  issue.  The 
object  of  all  human  activity — 
industry  ;  commerce  ;  agriculture 
— has  only  one  object,  to  raise  the 
quality  of  human  life. 

If  there  is  one  single  thing  above 
all  others  that  is  needed  to  raise 
the  quality  of  life  in  this  country 
it  is  space  ;  space  within  doors  and 
without.  Thus  the  problem  of  land 
for  urban  workers  is  not  just  a 
question  of  providing  an  acre  or 
two  where  it  won’t  be  wanted  for 
building  purposes  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  whose  hobby  is 
gardening.  It  is  a  much  bigger 


issue  than  that  ;  it  is  part  of  the 
whole  wider  problem  of  creating 
the  best  conditions  for  the  growth 
of  personality  and  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  standard  of  life  of  which 
we  can  at  least  not  be  ashamed. 

Never  and  in  no  country  had  so 
deep  a  cleavage  existed  between 
town  and  country  as  had  developed 
in  this  country  before  the  war.  As 
the  importation  of  food  from  abroad 
increased,  and  as  the  towns  became 
bigger,  more  people  grew  up  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  country.  But 
there  never  ceased  to  be  a  desire 
among  townsmen  to  grow  and  tend 
something.  It  expressed  itself  not 
only  in  the  600,000  urban  allotments 
that  existed  before  the  war,  but  also 
in  countless  backyards,  in  window 
boxes,  in  the  keeping  of  pigeons  in 
the  very  heart  of  cities.  No  dis¬ 
couragement  could  kill  it,  though 
every  discouragement  was  given.  It 
is  not  a  universal  desire.  There  are 
many  people  who  prefer  life  in  a 
flat  and  take  no  interest  in  a  garden, 
but  it  is  significant  that  it  is  suffici¬ 
ently  widespread  to  induce  those 
who  developed  new  housing  estates 
after  the  last  war  to  provide  a 
garden  with  most  of  the  houses  they 
built,  but  none  of  these  houses  is 
within  the  means  of  the  lowest  paid 
workers. 

When  the  war  of  1914-1918  was 
nearing  its  end  many  men  serving 
in  the  navy,  army  or  air  force  felt 
reluctant  to  return  to  the  life  they 
had  previously  led  in  towns.  The 
natural  alternative  was  a  life  on 
the  land,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  motive  behind  the 
demand  for  opportunity  to  settle 
on  the  land  was  always  a  desire  to 
earn  a  living  from  agriculture. 
Many  of  those  who  voiced  that 
demand  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  agriculture  and  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge,  skill  and  hard  work  required 
in  order  to  wrest  a  living  from  a 
few  acres.  It  is,  at  least,  highly 
probable  that  the  demand  was 
prompted  among  many  men  by 
distaste  for  their  former  cramped 
and  narrow  life  in  streets  and 
factories  which  they  had  tem¬ 
porarily  exchanged  for  one  which, 
with  all  its  drawbacks,  took  a 
man  into  the  open  air  and  wide 
spaces. 


Vice-Chairman,  Land  Settlement 

Associatior 

The  same  phenomenon  is  bein^ 
repeated  in  this  war,  apparently 
on  an  even  larger  scale.  Frorr 
many  and  varied  quarters  report; 
are  coming  in  that  the  subject  tha- 
interests  most  men  in  the  services 
at  home,  abroad  and  in  the  prison 
camps  is  the  possibility  of  settling 
on  the  land.  The  number  of  mei 
who  are  cherishing  the  hope  o: 
being  able  to  do  this  must  run  intc 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Plans  ar< 
being  laid  at  least  partially  to  mee 
this  desire.  It  is  the  declare 
policy  of  the  Government  to  afforc 
facilities  to  some  100,000  men  t< 
train  for  rural  occupations,  that  i 
to  say,  either  as  agricultural  worker 
or  as  craftsmen  needed  in  con 
nection  with  agriculture. 

Those  selected  for  training  wil 
then  be  given  the  chance  to  satisfy 
their  desire  to  live  in  the  country 
rather  than  in  a  town.  But  then 
will  be  others — and  they  will  b 
many — whose  restless  reluctance  t< 
return  to  their  former  routine  o 
life  cannot  be  satisfied  in  this  way 
Our  present  social  set-up  does  no 
admit  of  more  than  a  relatively 
small  number  of  people’s  bein; 
established  in  agricultural  occupa 
tions.  Quite  possiblyq  too,  it  wouL 
not  really  be  in  the  interest  of  a,'. 
those  serving  soldiers,  sailors  ani 
airmen  who  feel  an  urge  to  settl 
on  the  land  to  have  that  urg 
satisfied.  For  if  that  impulse  i 
prompted  by  no  more  than  a 
instinctive  and  perfectly  nature 
desire  for  a  life  of  greater  physics 
freedom,  then  the  way  to  satisfy  j 
is  not  through  placing  them  i 
agriculture,  but  through  improvin 
the  conditions  under  which  life  : 
lived  in  towns.  Because  hundred 
of  thousands  of  men  must  retur 
to  urban  and  indoor  occupatior 
we  need  not  therefore  assume  the 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  somethin 
to  satisfy  that  yearning  for  a  li; 
of  greater  spaciousness.  In  ri 
planning  our  existing  towns,  i 
providing  for  new  extensions,  i 
building  new  towns,  we  can  provic 
room  where  those  who  have  tt 
taste-  can  devote  their  leisure  1 
growing  food  and  flowers,  an 
keeping  small  stock.  The  presei 
urgent  claim  of  the  ex-servicema 
for  a  new  opportunity  to  live 
more  spacious  life  can  serve  as 
driving  force  to  attain  an  obje< 
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The  Land 

{Now  and  Tomorrow 

Sir  GEORGE  STAPLEDON 

iir  George’s  well-known  classic, 
tvhich  surveys  the  whole  gigantic 
oroblem  of  land  utilization  and 
reclamation  from  the  urban  no  less 
[  han  from  the  rural  point  of  view. 

Illustrated.  12/6 

[The  Way  of  the  Land 

Sir  GEORGE  STAPLEDON 

The  views  of  a  great  agricultural 
Scientist  and  pioneer  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  land  and  national 
1  ife.  12/6 

[Town  and  Country 
"Planning 

A  Study  of  Physical  Environment  : 

1  he  prelude  to  Post-War  recon¬ 
struction.  By  Gilbert  McAllister 
und  Elizabeth  Glen  McAllister. 

Illustrated.  12/6  I 

Ways  and  Means 
of  Rebuilding 

A  report  of  the  London  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Town  and  Country 
banning  Association.  Edited  with 
in  introduction  by  Donald 
Tyerman.  8/6 

Industry  and  Rural 
Life 

A  summarized  report  of  the  Cam- 
oridge  Conference  of  the  T.  &  C. 

°.  A.  Edited  by  H.  Bryant 
vNlewbold.  8/6 

Replanning  Britain 

A  summarized  report  of  the 
Oxford  Conference  of  the  T.  &  C. 

D.  A.  Edited  by  F.  E.  Towndrow. 

7/6 

Country  Towns 
in  the  Future  England 

A  report  of  the  Conference  repre¬ 
senting  Local  Authorities,  Arts  and 
Amenities  organizations  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  T.  &  C.  P.  A.  Edited 
»0y  Stanley  Baron.  8/6 
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which  will  meet  an  enduring  need 
of  the  future. 

The  upheaval  of  the  whole 
ordinary  established  routine  of 
life  which  the  war  has  brought 
about  has  not  so  much  introduced 
new  social  problems  as  it  has 
revealed  the  extent  and  depth  of 
social  factors  which  were  hamper¬ 
ing,  even  preventing,  the  growth 
of  a  civilized  way  of  life.  It  has 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the 
difficulties  into  which  we  were  being 
rather  blindly  driven  by  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  human  productive  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  it  has  forced  us  to 
stand  and  face  those  difficulties 
and  try  to  discover  the  means  of 
controlling  a  tide  of  development 
which,  uncontrolled,  might  produce 
chaos,  conflict  and  the  negation  of 
all  that  is  expressed  by  the  word 
civilization. 

Sooner  or  later  this  growing 
productive  capacity  will  render 
possible  shorter  working  hours  in 
at  least  those  industries  where 
little  skill  is  required  in  the  opera¬ 
tor.  What  is  called  mass-produc¬ 
tion  seems  likely  to  extend  both  in 
quality  and  in  the  range  of  articles 
to  which  it  is  applied.  While  this 
development  calls  for  a  high  degree 
of  creative  capacity  among  a  few, 
it  leaves  the  mass  of  those  employed 
little  work  that  is  not  automatic 
and  devoid  of  any  kind  of  appeal 
to  the  intelligence.  Parallel  with 
this  we  are  advancing  towards  a 
conception  of  education  which  must 
stimulate  those  very  faculties  which 
the  repetitive  work  of  a  highly- 
organized  factory  does  not  require, 
and  those  who  have  to  earn  their 
living  by  such  work  will  demand 
that  the  time  they  are  called  upon 
to  give  to  it  must  be  short.  With 
the  world-wide  extension  of  auto¬ 
matic  processes  it  would  seem 
probable  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
produce  the  quantity  of  goods 
required  even  though  working  hours 
are  shortened.  It  may  even  be  that 
without  the  shortening  of  working 
hours  we  shall  soon  produce  more 
than  all  the  populations  of  all  the 
world  can  equally  rapidly  absorb. 

And  so  in  our  planning  for  the 
future  we  must  change  our  outlook, 
examine  probable  trends  in  indus¬ 
trial  organization,  try  to  see  their 
effect  on  the  lives  of  those  who 
come  after  us,  and  plan  our  towns 
in  such  a  way  that  the  townsman 
who  works  at  a  mechanical  task  for 
six  or  perhaps  four  hours  a  day 
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can  have  the  space  where  he  can 
use  his  creative  faculties,  if  he  so 
wishes,  on  the  land. 

In  the  new  plans  for  a  progressive 
policy  in  education  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  need  to  use 
practical  activities  more  extensively 
as  a  medium  for  arousing  latent 
powers  and  fostering  capacities 
which  cannot  alone  be  cultivated 
by  book  knowledge.  In  our  towns, 
as  we  know  them,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  British  children  grow  up 
without  any  possibility  of  having 
direct  experience  of  the  processes 
of  nature  or  the  satisfaction  of 
watching  seeds  grow  that  they 
have  planted  and  of  caring  for 
animals.  These  are  forms  of  prac¬ 
tical  education  which  can  evoke 
vital  interests  and  enthusiasms. 
Again  they  are  not  for  everyone, 
but  most  children  respond  at  a 
certain  age,  to  the  appeal  of 
gardening  and  of  looking  after 
animals  at  least  sufficiently  for  a 
realization  to  germinate  in  their 
minds  of  the  relationship  between 
the  earth  and  their  own  needs  (a 
realization  which  by  no  means 
exists  in  everyone’s  mind  to-day) 
and  many  find  through  it  interests 
which  affect  their  whole  subsequent 
life.  If  the  children  who  grow  up 
in  the  future  in  our  towns  are  fully 
to  experience  this  form  of  education 
there  must  be  space  for  gardens 
which  adjoin  the  schools  ;  and  if 
this  is  impossible,  within  easy 
reach  of  them. 

Thus  the  policy  already  being 
planned  in  education  will  help  to 
increase  the  demand  from  urban 
workers  for  land  to  use,  and  it 
would  be  folly  not  to  see  to  it  now 
that  the  space  is  secured  for  the 
purpose. 

In  another  direction  too  a  national 
policy  is  likely  to  have  a  similar 
effect.  A  determined  effort  has 
been  made  during  the  war  not  only 
to  maintain  but  to  improve  the 
standard  of  nutrition.  Much  in¬ 
formation  was  collected  before  the 
war  on  the  subject  of  the  diet  of 
different  sections  of  the  people,  and 
it  was  found  that  a  disturbingly 
large  number  were  either  ill-nour¬ 
ished  or  under-nourished.  As  would 
be  expected,  the  degree  of  inade¬ 
quate  nutrition  increases  as  the 
income-level  falls  and  in  the  lowest 
income  group  the  diet  is  normally 
deficient  in  every  one  of  the 
constituents  which  are  necessary 
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to  ensure  good  health.  Several 
millions  of  people  do  not  consume 
enough  milk,  meat,  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  or  eggs.  The  provision 
of  better  supplies  of  these  last  may 
to  some  extent  help  to  keep  prices 
down  and  to  improve  the  diet  of 
the  people,  but  most  of  those  who 
have  little  to  spend  will  hold  off 
those  kinds  of  food  that  are  less 
cheap. 

When  however  a  man  grows  his 
own  vegetables,  the  position  is 
entirely  different,  and  one  way  of 
helping  to  improve  the  health  and 
nutritional  standard  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  to  ensure  that  all  who  want 
a  plot  of  land  to  cultivate  on  their 
own  account  can  get  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  of  those  who 
live  in  the  congested  parts  of  our 
large  cities  and  whose  earnings  are 
relatively  meagre  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  chance  to  use  a 
spade  if  they  could  get  access  to 
the  land  on  which  to  use  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  land 
for  town  workers  to  cultivate  is 
needed  for  a  variety  of  reasons  :  to 
help  allay  the  restlessness  of  towns¬ 
men  unconsciously  and  consciously 
suffering  from  the  cabined  life  of 
street,  office  and  factory — to  pro¬ 
vide  an  activity  which  man  can 
pursue  when  normal  working  hours 
are  short — to  serve  the  purpose  and 
results  of  education — to  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  nutrition. 

These  are  important  considera¬ 
tions,  but  the  question  must  arise 
whether  we  can  afford  to  provide 
this  form  of  apparent  luxury  for 
town-workers.  Land  values  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  are  high  ; 
the  rateable  value  of  land  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  is  low.  How 
can  any  municipal  authority  even 
contemplate  undertaking  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  ‘building’  land  and  using 
it  for  nothing  more  than  the 
growing  of  food  which  might  per¬ 
haps  be  available  for  purchase  in 
the  shops  ? 

It  is  this  attitude  to  land  that 
dominates  our  municipal  thinking 
to-day.  We  can  think  of  it  only 
in  terms  of  the  financial  return  that 
can  be  obtained  from  it,  and  since 
that  return  is  only  satisfactory  if 
the  land  is  built  over,  built  over 
it  must  be.  But  this  leads  us  into 
ultimate  expense.  It  results  in  the 
very  thing  it  is  designed  to  prevent 
— high  rates.  Those  local  author¬ 
ities  which  have  not  taken  care  in 
time  to  acquire  large  areas  of  spare 
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land  have  found  themselves  held  to 
ransom  when  space  is  found  neces¬ 
sary  for  public  buildings,  new 
schools,  new  hospitals,  new  ex¬ 
tensions  of  every  kind.  The  lack 
of  space  for  recreation  ;  the  faulty 
nutrition  of  many  townsmen,  have 
increased  the  cost  of  medical  and 
dental  services  ;  the  congestion  of 
the  town  has  necessitated  expensive 
schemes  of  road  widening.  Chang¬ 
ing  conditions  of  life  have  produced 
what  we  are  now  experiencing — a 
demand  for  more  civilized  condi¬ 
tions  which  means  in  plain  English, 
more  elbow-room. 

When  decisions  of  policy  in 
regard  to  any  enterprise  affecting 
human  life  are  made  solely  in  the 
light  of  money  considerations  the 
ultimate  financial  cost  is  bound  to 
be  heavy.  No  farmer  decides  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  branch 
of  his  farming  enterprises  by  the 
results  of  that  particular  branch  in 
terms  of  profit  or  loss.  He  may 
lose  money  by  keeping  cattle  or 
even  by  growing  corn  on  part  of 
his  land,  but  he  will  continue  to 
keep  cattle  in  order  to  have  manure 
to  make  his  crops  grow,  and  he 
will  grow  corn  as*  part  of  the  process 
of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  his 
land.  In  the  same  way  a  local 
authority  that  decides  against  ac¬ 
quiring  land  for  gardening  and 
other  forms  of  recreation  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  not  yield  an 
economic  return  is  sacrificing  the 
general  welfare  of  the  town  to  the 
narrow  conception  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  profit  and  loss.  But  this 
is  what  local  authorities  have  been 
doing  all  over  the  country— refusing 
so  to  speak  to  keep  cattle  and  so 
making  it  impossible  to  maintain 
the  health  of  their  farm. 

It  is  time  we  realized  that  the 
trend  of  social  development  is 
moving  us  away  from  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  town  as  we  have 
known  it  in  the  past,  and  municipal 
authorities  that  do  not  provide 
space  for  purposes  which  their 
inhabitants  will  need  in  the  future 
will  find  their  population  migrating 
to  areas  where  their  needs  are 
better  met. 

But  if  we  deliberately  encourage 
the  use  of  land  by  town  workers 
and  provide  land  for  the  purpose 
we  must  see  and  make  sure  that  it 
is  properly  laid  out,  supervised  and 
controlled.  We  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  acres  of  untidy,  ill-planned 
land,  cut  up  into  plots  interspersed 
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with  ramshackle  tool-sheds  and  bil 
of  greenhouses,  surrounded  sorm 
times  by  fences  that  have  bee 
mended  with  old  bedsteads  and  bil 
of  rusty  corrugated  iron.  For  tha 
is  too  often  the  appearance  c 
allotment  reserves.  It  is  nc 
necessary  for  them  to  be  unlove^ 
but  the  truth  is  that  their  appeal 
ance  reflects  clearly  our  -failure  t 
recognize  the  importance  of  th 
activity  they  represent  in  the  sock 
and  personal  life  of  townsmen.  I 
however,  we  give  thought  to  th 
layout  of  the  land,  and  plan  it  i 
relation  to  the  different  needs  it  i 
to  meet,  there  is  no  reason  for  it  t 
be  an  eyesore.  The  area  reserve 
for  games,  for  parks,  and  for  cult; 
vation  should  be  planned  as 
whole,  and  once  the  section 
devoted  to  gardening  are  designe 
in  relation  to  the  general  schem 
they  will  cease  to  present  a; 
appearance  that  is  displeasing. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  cater  fo 
different  needs  and,  indeed,  diffei 
ent  tastes.  Some  people  are  pai 
ticularly  interested  in  small  stocl< 
others  in  vegetables,  others  agai 
in  flowers  or  fruit.  Some  men  tak 
to  gardening  as  a  hobby  early  i 
life  and  can  undertake  a  substantk 
area  ;  others  can  manage  no  mor 
than  a  small  one.  Changing  socia 
conditions  will  be  reflected  in  th 
demand  for  land.  In  some  occupa 
tions  men  now  tend  to  retir 
comparatively  early  while  still  i; 
possession  of  sufficient  vigour  t 
cultivate  an  area  as  large  as  hal 
an  acre.  I11  others  men  cease  t 
be  eligible  for  re-employment  (i 
owing  to  ill-health  they  temporarif 
fall  out  of  it.  In  some  trades  to< 
the  workers  are  prone  to  certaii 
diseases  which  make  it  impossibl 
for  them  to  continue  in  that  fora 
of  employment  while  remaininj 
capable  of  at  least  partially  earnin; 
their  living  in  a  less  exactin; 
activity.  Thus  the  very  diversity 
of  demand  will  help  the  landscap 
architect  to  introduce  varietv.  o 
treatment  into  his  plans  ;  to  lay-ou 
walks  and  paths  bordered  wit! 
flowers  and  fruit-trees  and  b 
break  up  the  monotony  of  dozen 
or  hundreds  of  plots  of  a  simila 
size  all  adjoining  one  another. 

But  if  we  are  to  make  the  lain 
used  for  gardens  add  to  the  ameniti 
of  a  town  and  not  detract  from  it 
it  must  be  reserved  permanent!) 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  wort 
while  to  spend  money  carefullj 
laying  out  an  area  and  planting  ij 
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p,  if  at  any  moment  the  local 
ithority  feels  free  to  use  it  for 
uilding.  Indeed  much  of  the  un- 
ghtliness  of  allotment  gardens  is 
.rectlv  due  to  the  precarious 
mure  on  which  they  are  held,  for 
cannot  be  expected  that  thought 
ill  be  given  to  making  these  areas 
aces  of  beauty,  or  that  money  will 
3  spent  in  laying  them  out,  or  in 
■oviding  well-designed  buildings 
>  serve  as  tool-sheds  and  meeting 
aces,  if  at  any  moment  they  are 
ible  to  be  devoted  to  an  entirely 
fferent  purpose. 

There  are  many  organizations 
iat  can  help  in  formulating  plans 
id  in  making  known  the  needs  of 
fferent  sections  of  the  population 
our  towns.  As  already  pointed 
it,  the  Education  Authorities  will 
creasingly  need  areas  for  a  variety 
purposes,  play-centres  for  young 
dldren,  playing-fields  and  gardens 
r  older  ones.  The  growing  num- 
:r  of  Young  Farmers’  Clubs  to  be 
und  in  towns  need  space  for  their 
embers  fully  to  develop  the 
terests  which  their  clubs  exist  to 
ster.  The  members  of  Towns- 
imen’s  Guilds  are  vitally  con- 
rned  with  the  need  to  improve 
e  diet  of  our  urban  populations. 


Societies  of  those  who  are  inter- 
tested  in  horticulture,  in  rabbit- 
keeping,  in  pigeon-fancying,  in  pig 
and  poultry  husbandry,  all  are 
concerned  with  the  need  for  ade¬ 
quate  areas  of  land  to  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  their  members, 
without  mentioning  those  that  are 
primarily  interested  in  games. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to 
think  of  towns  as  closely 
packed  collections  of  houses,  offices 
and  factories,  relieved  by  a  few 
squares,  and  public  gardens  and  to 
some  extent  adorned  by  public 
buildings.  Yet  it  is  not  long  since 
the  life  of  the  towns  was  linked 
with  that  of  the  country,  and  there 
was  a  time  when  the  apprentices 
of  London  were  allowed  a  holiday 
to  help  gather  in  the  harvest 
growing  in  the  fields  which  are  now 
covered  with  bricks  and  mortar. 
The  complete  divorce  of  town  from 
countrv  has  had  many  bad  effects 
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both  on  the  townsman  and  on  the 
countryman.  All  evidence  which 
has  been  collected  during  recent 
enquiries  into  evils  from  which 
both  town  and  country  are  suffering 
— such  as  that  to  be  found  in  the 
Barlow  Report  on  the  redistribu¬ 


tion  of  the  industrial  population, 
or  the  Scott  Report  on  the  planning 
of  the  countryside — suggests  that 
in  the  next  generation  or  so  a 
movement  of  population  will  set  in 
away  from  the  overgrown  congested 
cities  of  which  we  in  this  country 
have  so  many,  and  that  more 
factories  and  places  of  business 
will  be  established  in  small  countrv 
towns,  where  workers  can  live  near 
where  they  earn  their  livings,  and 
so  put  to  better  use  the  hours  so 
many  now  waste  in  travelling  to 
and  from  their  work.  At  the  same 
time  a  growing  realization  is  per¬ 
ceptible  that  our  towns  must  be 
replanned  on  more  spacious  lines. 

But  men  do  not  want  only  to 
have  room  to  play  during  their 
hours  of  leisure.  It  is  not  enough 
for  many  people  to  be  able  to  sit  in 
a  beautiful  park  or  even  to  play 
some  kind  of  game.  They  want 
scope  to  exercise  their  creative 
power,  and  one  way  to  do  so  is  in 
cultivating  land.  If  we  do  not  now 
take  thought  to  provide  areas  in 
our  planning  schemes  which  are 
permanently  reserved  to  meet  this 
elementary  human  need,  our  des¬ 
cendants  will  discover  how  great 
an  opportunity  we  missed. 
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Greed  versus  Brotherhood 

erhaps  because  this  is  being 
written  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
my  mental  imagery  tends  to  be 
biblical — a  witness  to  the  uncon¬ 
scious  environmental  forces  which 
shape  the  background  of  our 
thought.  There  was  a  time  when 
parliamentary  orations  were  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  rich  speech  of  the 
Bible.  Its  simplicity  and  dignity, 
its  vivid  phrasing  and  expressive 
imagery  enlivened  even  tedious 
utterances  and  gave  an  added 
lustre  to  the  contributions  of  the 
great  masters  of  parliamentary 
oratory.  We  are  losing  our  com¬ 
mon  heritage  of  biblical  knowledge, 
which  seems  to  me  lamentable. 
For  commonly  understood  and 
legitimately  used  figures  of  speech 
can  provide  a  basis  of  understanding 
and  a  community  of  thought  with¬ 
out  which  social  change  may  mean 
social  disintegration.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  times  that  one  should  feel 
it  necessary  thus  to  apologise  for 
a  biblical  illustration  ! 

I  have  been  thinking  of  the 
fundamental  decision  we  have  to 
make  about  the  relative  importance 
of  men  and  money,  of  persons  and 
property,  of  individuals  and  vested 
interests.  One  such  choice  was 
made  long  ago  on  the  shores  of 
Gadara,  when  men  were  impelled 
by  greed  to  choose  the  old  ways 
rather  than  the  new,  and  to  clamour 
that  the  source  of  new  conceptions 
and  values  should  be  removed  from 
their  midst. 

Jesus  had  been  met  on  the  shores 
of  Gadara  by  a  ‘madman'  whom 
none  could  tame.  They  had  bound 
him  and  loaded  him  with  chains 
which  he  broke  and  fled.  Terrified 
by  others  he  too  had  become  a 
terrorist  and  now  came  leaping  and 
shrieking  and  cutting  himself  with 
stones  so  that  the  blood  ran  down 
his  naked  body.  But  the  quality 
of  gentleness  and  an  infinite  faith 
succeeded  where  blows  and  chaining 
had  failed,  and  when  the  people 
came,  they  saw  the  man  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  and  in 
his  right  mind.  That  frightened 
them  !  For  a  herd  of  swine  had 
been  lost  at  the  same  time  and  it 
seemed  that  the  devil  which  had 
possessed  the  man  had  been  trans- 
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f erred  to  the  swine— a  human  gain, 
a  material  loss. 

No  wonder  the  community  was 
frightened.  It  is  embarrassing  to 
be  faced  with  a  clear  choice  which 
will  reveal  one’s  essential  scale  of 
values.  No  wonder  they  besought 
Jesus  to  pass  from  their  coast ;  a 
species  of  extradition  seemed  the 
only  remedy.  Set  an  obscure  man, 
owned  by  nobody,  in  the  scales 
against  a  herd  of  pigs,  an  owner 
with  legal  rights  and  a  deed  of 
possession,  and  there  would  still 
be  little  doubt  where  the  balance 
would  lie. 

The  Modern  Dilemma 

The  choice  is  still  before  us, 
made  more  difficult  by  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  modern  life  and  the  scope 
it  gives  for  casuistry  and  self-deceit. 
But  in  essence  it  remains  the  same 
as  it  was  on  the  shores  of  Gadara  : 
the  fundamental  choice  is  so  simple 
but  even  if  we  choose  aright  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  make  our 
choice  effective.  We  have  become 
part  of  a  vast  social  organism  in 
which  we  are  all  compelled  to  find 
our  place,  and  from  which  no  one 
can  contract  out.  In  the  past  when 
you  were  commanded  to  love  your 
neighbour,  you  were  at  least  com¬ 
manded  to  love  a  man  who  had  a 
name,  and  a  face  you  knew,  and 
a  tongue  to  tell  you  what  he 
thought  about  you.  But  now  your 
neighbour,  the  man  with  whom  you 
have  vital  dealings,  is  out  of  sight. 
Contact  with  an  increasing  number 
of  people  brings  a  sense  of  individual 
impotence  which  weakens  our  sense 
of  personal  responsibility.  We  tend 
to  become  overwhelmed  by  the 
immense  range  of  our  problems.  To 
find  a  solution  which  can  do  justice 
in  one  sphere  without  doing  injustice 
in  another  becomes  so  difficult  that 
we  tend  to  sit  back  and  leave 
redress  to  the  conscience  of  a 
committee  or  the  tardy  movement 
of  a  Ministry. 

On  Keeping  Faith 

To  keep  faith  with  ourselves  and 
with  others  of  like  mind  is  how  no 
easy  thing.  If  you  believe  that 
people  are  always  of  greater  signi¬ 
ficance  than  things  ;  that  human 
needs  rather  than  profit  motives 
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should  provide-  the  incentive  for 
technological  advance  ;  that  the 
intentions  of  any  society  are  shown 
by  its  performances,  not  by  its 
promises  ;  that  institutions  have 
no  sanctity  other  than  that  of 
useful  service  ;  that  democracy  is, 
a  way  of  life  as  yet  imperfectly 
realized — then  you  are  bound  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  future  and 
dare  not  owe  too  much  loyalty  to  the 
past.  Interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
realities  of  daily  life,  these  are 
explosive  ideas  which  may  shake 
the  foundations  of  society. 

When,  therefore,  you  come  from 
generally  accepted  progressive  prin¬ 
ciples  to  their  particular  application, 
particularly  if  you  eschew  platitudes 
and  try  to  think  out  each  problem 
afresh,  you  are  likely  to  meet  with 
incredulity  and  hostility,  even  from 
those  who  used  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  your  brother  progressives. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of 
thinking  which  most  needs  to  be 
done  at  the  present  time.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  challenge  both  the 
established  power  of  vested  interests 
and  the  inertia  of  our  own  thought. 

A  Function  of  Conferences 

Since  we  live  in  a  period  which 
is  both  rich  in  opportunity  and 
gravely  discouraging  to  the  sense 
of  individual  responsibility,  we  need 
more  than  ever  to  meet  in  groups 
to  discuss  our  problems,  propound 
solutions,  formulate  policies,  and 
find  a  basis  for  common  action. 
Members  who  have  a  habit  of  going 
to  holiday  conferences  think  of 
them  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
stimulus  and  a  renewal  of  friendly 
association.  But  they  give  also  an 
opportunity  for  the  kind  of  fellow¬ 
ship  which  maintains  our  educa¬ 
tional  morale  and  enables  us  to 
continue  to  bear  witness  to  progres¬ 
sive  ideas  and  ideals  in  places  where 
they  are  not  merely  unwelcome 
but  may  be  actively  resented. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  work  out  our  salvation  in  isola¬ 
tion  from  each  other.  Our  problems 
partially  result  from  particular 
forms  of  social  living.  They  demand 
for  their  solution  changes  in  com¬ 
munity  life  and  organization.  The 
most  clear-sighted  of  us  have  a 
partial  view  of  truth,  based  upon 
a  necessary  limited  experience. 
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;)t  when  in  honesty  and  humility 
meet  to  pool  our  experience  and 
as  we  remove,  to  some  extent, 
-  limitations.  Our  common 
.rch  after  truth  enlarges  our 
lion,  clarifies  our  ideas,  and 
'lengthens  our  determination. 

This  is  the  greatest  of  the  values 
ithe  conferences  recently  held  by 
p  E.N.E.F.,  which  were  planned 
1  centres  of  discussion  from  which 
ollectively  acceptable  framework 
policy  could  emerge.  But  we 
ed  to  remind  ourselves  that  only 
me  see  a  principle  clearly  can  we 
ibody  it  in  a  satisfactory  and 
•rkable  policy,  and  that  adequate 
i;cussion  is  necessary  before  collec- 
■6  wisdom  can  properly  operate, 
preover,  we  must  be  careful  to 
vtinguish  between  the  areas  within 
lich  our  experience  and  know- 
Ige  justify  us  in  propounding  a 
;licy,  and  those  in  which  we  need 
llectivelv  more  information  before 
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ir  judgment  can  be  sound. 

ie  Technique  of  Conferences 

[During  the- past  three  years  the 
IN.E.F.,  both  singly  and  in 
sociation  with  three  other  bodies, 
:,s  conducted  a  number  of  con- 
■ences  differing  in  aim  and  method 
such  an  extent  that  they  may 
regarded  as  valuable  experiments 
the  technique  of  adult  education. 
IBedford,  1942.  Dr.  H.  G.  Stead 
as  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
inference  held  at  Bedford  in  1942, 
lich  broke  new  ground  as  far  as 
inference  arrangements  were  con- 
irned.  It  met  to  discuss  the 
construction  of  education  and, 
thout  the  usual  list  of  prominent 
leakers,  attracted  a  large  number 
educationists  who  were  divided 
1  into  ‘Commissions/  to  discuss 
irious  aspects  of  reconstruction. 

competent  group  of  students 
me  to  act  as  reporters  to  the 
•mmissions,  which  dealt  with  the 
ursery  and  Infant  stage,  Primary 
age,  Secondary  stage,  Education 
id  Industry,  Adult  Education, 
id  Administration. 

Dr.  Stead’s  faith  in  the  validity 
pooled  experience  was  amply 
stiffed,  but  it  was  evident  that 
sufficient  time  had  been  allowed 
r  the  presentation  of  Group 
eports  to  the  main  body  of  con- 
rence.  When  these  were  published 
The  New  Era,  therefore,  they 
>uld  be  represented  only  as  the 
union  of  a  majority  in  a  particular 
•mmission,  since  general  agree- 
ent  was  not  aimed  at  in  the 


arrangements.  The  success  of  this 
‘preliminary  run’  was  largely  due 
to  two  factors  :  first,  that  members 
tended  to  join  a  commission  dealing 
with  a  department  of  education  in 
which  they  had  experience  against 
which  proposals  could  be  tested  ;  and 
second,  that  a  large  number  of 
relevant  reports  had  been  sum¬ 
marized  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
previously  circulated  to  conference 
members,  who  met,  therefore,  with 
a  large  measure  of  common  ground 
prepared.  Much  was  owed  also  to 
Mr.  Ian  Michael’s  able  editing  of  the 
commission  reports  before  publica¬ 
tion. 

Wem,  1943.  In  the  summer  of 
1943  the  Wem  Conference  decided 
to  abandon  its  prepared  programme 
and  devote  itself  to  a  consideration 
of  the  White  Paper  on  ‘Educational 
Reconstruction’  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  a  few  days  before  conference 
met.  Here  the  significant  point 
was  that  conference  had  a  printed 
text  to  form  the  basis  of  its  delibera¬ 
tions  and  this  made  a  timed  pro¬ 
gramme  possible.  Group  chairmen 
and  reporters  were  appointed  and, 
instead  of  each  group  dealing  with 
a  different  topic  as  at  Bedford,  all 
the  groups  discussed  the  same 
sections  of  the  White  Paper  and 
presented  their  group  reports  to 
the  whole  conference  at  the  end 
of  each  day.  Ample  time  was  left 
for  general  discussion  and  debate 
upon  points  of  difference.  The 
Conference  Chairman,  Mr.  David 
Jordan,  undertook  to  write  a 
general  conference  report  which  was 
submitted  on  the  last  day  of 
conference  and  approved  in  the 
exact  form  in  which  it  was  published, 
under  the  heading  ‘Educational 
Reconstruction.’1  This  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  on  the  Bedford 
method  and  it  was  made  possible 
by  the  definite  text  to  be  discussed, 
the  smallness  of  the  groups  of  12 
to  15  members,  and  the  allocation 
of  sufficient  time  for  meetings  of 
the  full  conference. 

The  Joint  Conferences — Notting¬ 
ham  and  London,  1943.  Nottingham 
at  Easter  1943  saw  the  first  of  a 
series  of  three  joint  conferences 
held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Nursery  School  Association,  the 
National  Froebel  Foundation,  the 
Association  of  Teachers  in  Training 
Colleges  and  Departments  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  New  Education  Fellow¬ 
ship  (International).  At  Nottingham 
we  discussed  education  in  China, 

1  The  New  Era,  September-October,  1943. 
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Norway,  the  U.S.A.,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  specialist  nature  of 
the  topics,  and  the  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  in  these 
particular  fields  of  the  conference 
personnel,  made  us  largely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  speeches  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  countries  concerned. 
The  main  theme  developed  bv  the 
speakers  was'  the  historical,  socio¬ 
logical,  and  economic  background 
of  their  educational  systems,  which 
it  was  hoped  to  compare  later  with 
other  countries  and  with  our  own. 
Discussion  groups  were  held,  each 
group  devoting  its  attention  to  a 
particular  country  ;  but  the  discus¬ 
sions  tended  to  be  of  a  rather 
desultory  character,  though  group 
reports  were  prepared  and  read  to 
the  whole  conference. 

The  second  series  was  held  in 
London  at  Christmas,  1943,  and 
considered  education  in  Czecho- 
slavakia,  France  and  Poland.  In 
this  conference  a  similar  technique 
was  followed  as  at  Nottingham,  but 
an  attempt  was  made  to  overcome 
some  of  the  discussion  difficulties 
which  the  earlier  conference  had 
revealed.  Three  rather  large  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  were  planned,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Woodhead,  Miss  Dymes  and  Mr. 
David  Jordan.  Each  group  dealt 
with  all  three  countries  in  order 
to  assist  comparison,  and  experts 
from  each  of  the  countries,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  main  speakers, 
attended  the  groups,  to  give  further 
information  and  to  answer  questions. 

These  groups  were  concerned 
with  extracting  information  from 
a  few  individuals,  rather  than  in 
pooling  ideas  and  formulating  policy 
but  the  variety  of  view  point  of  our 
foreign  friends  made  them  full  of 
interest  and  extremely  valuable. 
Group  reports  were  read  to  the 
conference,  but  their  value  depen¬ 
ded  upon  the  capacity  of  individual 
reporters  to  select  relevant  points 
and  merge  them  into  a  coherent 
and  significant  form. 

Bangor,  1944.  The  Summer 
Conference  of  1944  was  able  largelv 
to  follow  the  technique  developed 
at  Wem  in  the  previous  year. 
About  120  people  met  to  consider 
the  McNair  Report  on  the  Training 
of  Teachers,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Miss  Catherine  Fletcher.  A 
timed  programme  was  again  pos¬ 
sible,  with  groups  working  on 
similar  material.  Group  reports 
were  presented  to  the  whole  con¬ 
ference  and  were  embodied  in  a 
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general  conference  report  by  Mr. 
Wynburne,  which  was  published 
substantially,  though  not  absolutely, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  conference.  One  new 
departure  at  Bangor  was  a  general 
meeting  of  conference  to  hear  an 
exposition  of  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  alternative  schemes  for 
the  grouping  of  training  colleges, 
which  were  afterwards  discussed  by 
the  Groups.  This  would  seem  an 
excellent  idea  where  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  members  is  not 
sufficient  to  form  a  basis  for  sound 
judgment,  especially  where  the 
exposition  is  intended  to  provide 
the  necessary  background  of  know¬ 
ledge  rather  than  to  influence  the 
final  decision. 

Conclusion.  This  brief  analytical 
account  of  some  of  our  recent 
conferences  shows  that  we  have  a 
record  of  experiment  of  which  any 
organization  might  be  proud. 
Members  who  have  taken  part  in 
extensive  group  discussion  know 
how  the  group  gradually  builds  up 
its  sense  of  unity  and  purpose  and 
how  valuable  an  apprenticeship  in 
methods  of  democratic  discussion 
these  conferences  provide.  Careful 
planning  is  essential  to  success  ; 
the  purpose  of  the  particular  con¬ 
ference  needs  to  be  clearly  defined, 
so  that  the  appropriate  technique 
may  be  devised  and  used.  We 
need  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
conferences  designed  to  formulate 
a  policy  and  those  intended  to 
stimulate  ideas  and  increase  know¬ 
ledge  in  a  field  in  which  further 


experiment  and  experience  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  the  policy-making  stage 
can  be  safely  reached. 

An  Appeal 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
should  publish  some  articles  on 
various  aspects  of  Curriculum 
Reform.  The  Editor  would  like 
to  receive  short  accounts  from  our 
members  of  work  they  have  under¬ 
taken  at  any  stage  of  education 
which  shows  freshness  of  treatment 
or  approach. 

A  Review 

Education  Handbook,  Number  2. 
Editedby  E.  W.  Woodhead.  Jarrold, 
5/-.  In  Education  Handbook  No.  2 
Mr.  Woodhead  has  gathered 
together  an  entirely  new  team  of 
contributors,  as  able  and  as  varied 
in  their  major  interests  as  those 
who  successfully  launched  Educa¬ 
tion  Handbook  No.  1.  Nothing 
better  calculated  to  bring  about  an 
informed  public  opinion  on  current 
educational  problems  has  been 
published  in  1944. 

H.  C.  Dent  analyses  the  social 
forces  which  tend  to  spread  dis¬ 
unity,  and  shows  that  educational 
advance  is  the  first  step  towards 
real  social  reform  ;  Canon  Cockin 
is  commendably  cautious  on  the 
Agreed  Syllabus  in  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  makes  the  best  of  the 
case  for  the  retention  of  denomina¬ 
tional  control  over  teacher  training  ; 
J .  A.  Lauwerys  sets  out  proposals  for 
a  radical  reform  of  the  Curriculum 
of  Secondary  Schools  ;  and  Kenneth 
Holmes  has  an  oustanding  article  on 
Art  in  Education  and  Industry. 

Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  Dr.  Ralph  Crowley’s  statement 
of  the  needs  of  the  various  classes 
of  children  who  should  have  ‘Special 
Educational  Treatment’  and  of 
H.  M.  Burton’s  ‘Village  School  to 
Village  College’  in  which  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  home  to  the 
ybunger  generation — we  are  tending, 
perhaps,  to  assume  too  readily  that 
the  only  alternative  to  the  Youth 
Club  is  the  street  or  the  pub. 

The  Handbook  also  contains 
articles  by  J.  A.  Wolfenden,  David 
Evans,  H.  W.  Howes,  Professor 
Cavenagh,  Lady  Simon  and  John 
Newsom,  and  concludes  with  a 
useful  summary  of  Education  Pro¬ 
posals  since  August,  1943.  We 
commend  it  without  reservation 
and  trust  it  will  be  read  with  the 
critical  consideration  it  deserves. 

David  Jordan 
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Branch  Reports 

Derby.  Our  next  Parents’  Con¬ 
ference  is  to  be  held  on  March  3rd, 
the  subject  being,  ‘What  I  should 
like  to  see  in  the  new  Secondary 
Schools’.  In  the  first  session  we 
are  having  a  mother,  a  father,  £ 
schoolboy  and  a  schoolgirl  tc 
speak,  and  after  tea  the  views  oi 
the  people  who  receive  the  children 
from  school  will  be  given.  The 
Postmaster  for  Derby  and  an 
employer  from  the  L.M.S.  are 
speaking,  also,  we  hope,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  .  from  the  Universities. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  is  taking  the  Chair. 

M.  Lingard 

Reading.  A  series  of  fortnightly 
discussions  on  ‘The  Film  in  Educa¬ 
tion’  has  been  carried  through  by 
the  group  this  autumn.  The  series 
was  designed  to  acquaint  teachers 
and  youth  leaders  with  the  film  as 
an  art  in  its  own  right  and  with  its 
possibilities  as  an  educator,  with  a 
view  to  its  better  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  use  in  the  schools  and  clubs 
in  the  town. 

The  open  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Oliver  Bell,  Director  of  the  British 
Film  Institute.  He  dealt  briefly 
with  visual  aids  as  a  whole,  out¬ 
lining  the  field  in  which  the  film 
was  supreme .  and  those  fields  in 
which  other  forms  of  presentation 
were  preferable.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  importance  of  remembering 
that  a  film  was  highly  selective  and 
that  the  realism  suggested  was  often 


HUGE  STOCK  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS 

FOYLE  S 

FOR  BOOKS  ! 

New  and  secondhand  Books  on 
every  subject.  Stock  of  nearly  three 
million  volumes.  Books  bought. 

JOIN  THE  GARDEN  BOOK  CLUB  ! 
Members  buy  gardening  Books  pub¬ 
lished  at  7/6,  10/6  and  12/6  for 
ONLY  2/6. 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD, 
LONDON,  W.C.2 

Tele.  ;  Gerrard  5660  (16  lines). 

Open  9-4,  inc.  Sat. 
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olently  untrue — a  thing  of  some 
iiportance  when  it  is  remembered 
;nat  the  ‘Pictures’  carry  far  greater 
nmviction  to  far  greater  numbers 
.ian  any  other  artistic  medium, 
a  the  discussion  it  was  pointed 
jit  that  the  distinction  between 
ntertainment  and  education  was 
Lise,  the  real  distinction  being 
rptween  amusement  and  instruc- 
;on,  of  which  the  former  was  the 
■  iore  important  as  it  dealt  with 
ne  emotions. 

The  second  meeting  was  devoted 
0  The  Instructional  Film  and  was 
Produced  by  W.  A.  Smallcombe, 
ne  Curator  of  the  Museum.  He 
mphasized  that  the  haphazard 
asplay  of  films  in  school  to  all 
nd  sundry,  ‘just  while  we  have 
ne  chance  of  showing  them’,  was 
ducationally  harmful  ;  that  some- 
hing  should  be  known  about  a 
llm  before  ordering  and  that  its 
Showing  should  be  an  integral  part 
If  a  complete  course  in  the  subject 
t  was  illustrating.  He  emphasized 
:oo  the  need  for  Regional  Libraries 
vith  catalogues  and  the  B.F.I.’s 
llonthly  Bulletins.  The  talk  was 
lustrated  with  instructional  films 
m  Botany  and  Historical  Geo¬ 
graphy. 

This  meeting  was  followed  by 
me  on  the  ‘Impact  of  the  Com- 
nercial  Film  on  the  Minds  of 
Foung  People’,  and  was  introduced 
>y  F.  V.  Merriman,  Director  of 
Education  for  Reading.  He  pointed 
o  the  extreme  commercial  supre¬ 
macy  of  Hollywood  which,  by 
neans  of  every  device  of  persistent 
md  superlative  advertisement, 
oisted  its  dubious  moral,  social 
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and  artistic  standards  on  a  not  very 
discriminating  society.  News  Reels 
were  little  better.  They  encouraged 
a  safe,  traditional  state  of  mind 
and  were  often  marred  by  crudely 
facetious  commentar}^ 

The  fourth  meeting  was  devoted 
to  av  study  of  the  Documentary  and 
was  opened  by  F.  H.  Grimbleby  of 
the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University.  He  showed  that  docu¬ 
mentary  films  were  those  which 
gave  an  authentic  account  of  a 
social  and  scientific  happening 
though  there  was  often  present 
a  prophetic  and  propagandist  ele¬ 
ment.  This  last  tended  to  defeat 
some  M.O.I.  films  even  before 
presentation  since  their  faithfulness 
and  accuracy  were  suspect.  The 
talk  was  illustrated  by  ‘Mediaeval 
Village’  and  ‘The  Smoke  Menace’. 

The  last  meeting  to  date  was  on 
The  Entertainment  Film  and  was 
opened  by  G.  D.  March,  Headmaster 
of  Pendragon  Hall.  He  emphasized 
that  the  entertainment  film  was  the 
real  educational  film  since  its 
appeals  were  mainly  emotional, 
were  constantly  reiterated  and 
reached  enormous  numbers  of 
people  ;  this  being  so,  it  was  the 
value  content  rather  than  the 
factual  content  that  was  important. 
In  the  past,  the  Church  had  been 
the  repository  of  values  but  it  had 
lost  its  influence  to  the  cinema  and 
since  film  values  were  usually 
trivial  and  often  false,  the  enter¬ 
tainment  film  was  both  the  head¬ 
ache  and  the  opportunity  for 
teachers  and  youth  leaders.  The 
speaker  mentioned  Film  Apprecia¬ 
tion  as  a  necessary  study  but 
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showed  that  film  making  was  an 
essential  part  of  such  a  study.  This 
was  illustrated  by  ‘The  Empty 
Chair’,  a  film  made  by  a  group  of 
thirteen-year-old  children. 

The  final  meeting  will  be  on 
December  12th  and  will  be  devoted 
to  a  discussion  on  future  action. 

G.  Dennis  March 

Forthcoming  Conferences 

Liverpool:  February  17th,  Sir  Arnold 
McNair,  Vice  Chancellor,  Liver¬ 
pool  University.  ‘Some  Remarks 
upon  the  Teaching  Profession  and 
the  Schools’. 

Derby  :  March  3rd,  A  Mother,  a 
Father,  a  Schoolboy,  a  School¬ 
girl  and  an  Employer.  ‘What  I 
should  like  to  see  in  the  New 
Secondary  School’. 

Ipswich  :  March  17th,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Lauwerys,  Reader  in  Education, 
Universitv  of  London.  ‘What 
Should  We  Teach  ?’ 

Conferences  are  also  being  ar¬ 
ranged  in  Kingston  (on  the  Curri¬ 
culum),  in  Norwich  (on  ‘Re-educa¬ 
tion  of  Nazi-trained  Youth’)  and 
in  Brighton  (on  ‘Reconstruction  in 
Education  and  Town  Planning’) 
during  March  and  April. 

Easter  :  April  3rd  to  6th,  City 
Literary  Institute,  Drury  Lane, 
London.  ‘The  English  Educa¬ 
tional  S}^stem’  (third  joint  con¬ 
ference  with  N.F.F.,  N.S.A.  and 
International  N.E.F.,  ‘Towards 
an  Integrated  Education’). 
Summer  :  August  15th  to  22nd, 
The  Training  College,  Hull.  ‘Con¬ 
tent  and  Method  in  the  New 
Secondary  School’. 


Further  particulars  about  the  E.N.E.F.  may  be  obtained  from  the  Organizing  Secretary,  74  Earlham  Road,  Norwich. 
Editorial  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  20  Dorchester  Avenue,  Palmer’s  Green,  London,  N.13. 


International  (N.E.F.)  Notes 

International  Headquarters  :  50  Gloucester  Place,  London,  W.l. 


Ihildren’s  Communities 

The  first  of  a  series  of  monographs 
Published  by  the  International 
headquarters  is  now  available.  It 
leals  'with  four  different  expo¬ 
nents  in  children’s  communities, 
xich  with  its  own  peculiar  problems 
:o  be  solved.  Three  of  the  articles 
lave  already  appeared  in  the 
October  1944  issue  of  the  New  Era. 
the  first,  ‘The  Problem  of  Homeless 
Children’,  by  D.  W.  Winnicott  and 
flare  Britton,  is  a  valuable  account 
jf  the  running  of  hostels  for 
evacuated  children  who  have,  for 
carious  reasons,  not  settled  down 


in  billets.  In  the  second  and  third, 
C.  Vulliamy  and  W.  David  Wills 
make  important  and  practical  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  question  of  self- 
government,  or  as  Mr.  Wills  prefers 
to  call  it,  ‘‘shared  responsibility’. 
Minna  Specht’s  article,  ‘Education 
for  Confidence — A  School  in  Exile’, 
a  vivid  description  of  the  tribula¬ 
tions  of  the  staff  and  children  of 
the  Walkemiihle  International 
School,  can  hardly  fail  to  inspire 
with  new  hope  and  confidence  all 
who  fear  the  after  effects  of  the 
bitter  experiences  undergone  by  the 
children  of  war-ravaged  Europe. 


The  booklet  concludes  with  an 
illuminating  commentary  by  G.  A. 
Lyward,  and  no  one  who  expects 
to  work  in  children’s  communities 
after  the  war  should  be  without  a 
copy,  obtainable  from  the  above 
address  price  1/2  post  free. 

CANADA — 

United  States  Committee  on 
Education 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly 
established  joint  Canada-United 
States  Committee  on  Education 
was  held  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 
at  the  end  of  1944.  Distinguished 
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educationists  from  both  countries 
took  part  in  the  deliberations,  and 
members  of  the  N.E.F.  will  note 
with  satisfaction  that  Charles  E. 
Phillips,  Professor  of  History  of 
Education,  Ontario  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
N.E.F.  in  Canada,  is  a  joint 
secretary  of  the  new  committee. 
Statements  issued  by  the  meeting 
stressed  the  importance  of  regarding 
co-operation  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  as  an  active  process,  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fait- accompli.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Committee, 
far  from  advocating  a  continental 
isolationism,  looked  forward  to  the 
next  step  of  establishing  a  close 
three-way  co-operation  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters  among  educators  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain,  and  ultimately, 
world-wide  co-operation  in  educa¬ 
tion. 

One  practical  suggestion  recom¬ 
mended  a  survey  of  text  books, 
etc.,  in  history  and  other  social 
studies  with  a  view  to  improved 
treatment  of  matters  of  mutual 
concern  to  the  two  countries. 

U.S.A. — 

American  Education  Fellowship 

Our  section  in  America  reports 
that  a  new  series  of  radio  pro¬ 
grammes  is  to  be  inaugurated  in 
thirty  cities  throughout  the  nation. 
The  purpose  of  the  broadcasts  will 
be  to  acquaint  listeners  with  the 
principles  for  which  the  organiza¬ 
tion  stands  and  to  enlist  community 
participation  in  A.E.F.  activities. 

North  Carolina  has  become  the 
first  Southern  State  to  eliminate 
the  differences  in  salaries  of  Negro 
and  White  public  school  teachers. 
The  State  Board  of  Education 
approved  the  plans  at  its  June 
meeting.  In  1940,  the  Fourth 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  held  that  differences  in 
teachers’  salaries  based  on  race  are 
discriminatory  and  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  Since  this  judg¬ 
ment  was  given,  many  Southern 
Negro  teachers  have  brought  court 
actions  in  an  effort  to  obtain  equal 
pay  with  their  white  co-workers. 

New  Experiments  in  American 
Colleges 

The  School  of  Education  at  New 
York  University  is  carrying  out 
investigations  aiming  at  a  funda¬ 
mental  reorientation  of  American 
educational  programmes.  Taking 
as  its  tenet  that  the  most  vital  and 
significant  weakness  of  present-day 
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democracy  is  the  failure  of  the 
non-material  culture  involving 
social  ideas,  ideals  and  practices, 
to  change  along  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  science  and  material  civiliz¬ 
ation,  it  has  set  itself  a  formidable 
task  of  research.  This  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  are  the  attitudes, 
stereotypes,  moves,  institutions, 
etc.,  that  prevent  the  realization  of 
the  democratic  ideal,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  an  educational  programme 
which  will  eliminate  undesirable 
attitudes  and  encourage  favourable 
ones.  Several  research  professor¬ 
ships  are  being  founded. 

Two  colleges,  Cornell  and  Rollins, 
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are  making  significant  changes  in 
their  programmes.  These  changes 
aim  at  the  formation  of  personal 
courses  fitted  to  the  student’s  need, 
rather  than  the  adaption  of  the 
student  to  an  existing  standardized 
course. 

AUSTRALIA— 

Queensland  New  Education 
Fellowship 

An  educational  conference  was 
held  last  August  by  the  Queensland 
section  of  the  New  Education 
Fellowship.  Nine  sessions  were 
held  over  a  period  of  three  and  a 
half  days,  and  were  attended  by 
about  5,000  people.  Topics  dealt 
with  at  the  various  sessions  included 
Teacher  Training,  Adult  Education, 
Training  in  the  use  of  Leisure,  the 
Place  of  Art  in  Education,  Music 
and  Physical  Fitness.  An  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  hobbies,  handicrafts  and  art 
was  held,  in  which  numerous  edu¬ 
cational  bodies  co-operated,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Army  Education  Service, 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  Queens¬ 
land  Art  Society. 

Amongst  the  speakers,  Professor 
Kyle,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Queensland  University,  showed  how 
the  education  system  had  lagged 
behind  social  changes,  and  schools 
had  become  information  shops  and 
Teachers  information  mongers. 

Les  cours  du  professeur  Wallon 

Jeudi  18  janvier,  le  professeur 
Wallon  a  fait,  en  presence  de 
nombreux  instituteurs,  une  con¬ 
ference  sur  ‘L’Ecole  et  la  Nation’. 
Le  professeur  Wallon,  apres  trois 
ans  de  silence  impos6s  par  les 
Allemands,  exclu  de  l’universite  par 
le  gouvernment  de  Vichy,  a  repris 
son  cours  au  College  de  France.  11 
etudie  cette  annee  les  'etapes 
psycho-pedagogiques  de  l’enfant’, 
aboutissement  de  trois  ans  de 
reflexion  et  de  recherches.  Ce 
cours,  dont  l’acces  est  libre,  coniine 
tous  les  cours  du  .college  de  France,  > 
s’adresse  non  seulement  aux  psycho- 
logues  de  l’enfance,  mais  a  tous  les 
educateurs. 


Reviews  of  Child  Guidance  by 
W.  Mary  Barbury,  Edna  M.  Balint 
and  Bridget  J.  Tapp  (Macmillan, 
7/6),  and  of  Guidance  and.  Personnel 
Services  in  Education  by  Anna  Y. 
Reed  (Cornell  University  Press, 
Oxford  University  Press,  28/-),  and 
of  other  books  have  had  to  be  held 
over  for  lack  of  space. — Ed. 
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Frensham  Heights 

FARNHAM . SURREY 

Headmaster  :  Paul  Roberts,  M.A. 

Frensham  Heights  is  a  co-educational 
school  containing  at  present  105 
boarders  and  45  day  pupils  equally 
divided  as  to  sex  and  equally 
distributed  in  age  from  7  to  18. 

The  school  stands  in  a  high  position 
in  1 70  acres  of  ground  and  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  its  accom¬ 
modation  and  equipment. 

Fees  :  144  guineas  per  annum  inclusive 

About  three  scholarships  are  offered 
annually 

For  particulars  apply  Headmaster 

BADMINTON  SCHOOL 

(BRISTOL) 

at  Lynmouth,  N.  Devon. 

Junior  School  5  to  1 1  years 

Senior  School  12  to  19  years 

The  School  is  situated  in  beautifuf  and 
peaceful  surroundings  where  the  girls  are 
able  to  enjoy  an  open-air  life.  A  high 
standard  of  scholarship  is  maintained  and 
at  the  same  time  an  interest  in  creative 
work  is  developed  by  the  practical  and 
theoretical  study  of  Art  and  Music. 
There  are  weekly  discussions  on  World 
Affairs  and  more  intensive  work  on  Social 
and  International  problems  is  done  by 
means  of  voluntary  Study  Circles. 

)  ' 

Apply  to  The  Secretary.* 

j 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  GURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

A  co-educational  boarding  school  for  boys 
and  girls  from  2-18  in  the  centre  of  a  2,000 
acre  estate  engaged  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  of  rural  industries.  The  school 
gives  to  Arts  and  Crafts,  Dance,  Drama 
and  Music  the  special  attention  customary 
in  progressive  schools,  and  combines  a 
modern  outlook  which  is  non-sectarian  and 
international  with  a  free  and  informal 
atmosphere.  It  aims  to  establish  the  high 
intellectual  and  academic  standards  of  the 
best  traditional  schools,  and  the  staff 
therefore  includes  a  proportion  of  highly 
qualified  scholars  actively  engaged  in 
research  as  well  as  in  teaching.  With  the 
help  of  an  endowment  fund  it  is  planning 
and  erecting  up-to-date  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Fees  :  £i20-£i6o  per  annum. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
available,  and  further  information  about 
these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Headmaster. 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

A  department  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  Nursery  School,  Kindergarten,  and 
Junior  School  work,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Isherwood,  M.A.  Camb., 
N.F.U.,  formerly  lecturer  at  the  Froebel 
Education  Institute.  Preparation  for  the 
Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union.  Special  attention  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  ‘free  lance’  students, 
particularly  to  those  coming  from  abroad 
or  those  requiring  short  courses  of  study 
not  leading  to  an  examination.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  contact  with  children  of  all 
ages  and  classes.  Facilities  of  the  Darting- 
ton  Hall  Estate  available  for  students 
wishing  to  get  some  acquaintance  with 
rural  life  and  industries. 

Further  information  on  application. 

MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL,  nr.  CHARMOUTH,  DORSET 

Principal  :  ELEANOR  URBAN,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Practical  and  cultural  education  for  boys  and  girls  (8-18).  School  life  and  curriculum 
planned  to  help  children  to  develop  into  co-operative  and  constructive  citizens. 
School  farm  ensures  healthy  diet.  T.T.  cows.  Fees  :  £120. 
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MALTMAN’S  GREEN 

GERRARDS  CROSS  BUCKS 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from 
nine  to  nineteen  years  of  age 

Headmistress  :  miss  chambers 

BEDALES  SCHOOL 

PETERSFIELD  HANTS  (Founded  1893) 

A  Co-educational  Boarding  School  for  boys  and 
girls  from  11^-18.  Separate  Junior  School  for 
those  from  5-1 1.  Inspected  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Country  estate  of  150  acres.  Home  Farm. 
Education  is  on  modern  lines  and  aims  at  securing 
the  fullest  individual  development  in,  and  through, 
the  community.  Scholarships  offered,  including 
some  for  Arts  and  Music. 

Headmaster  :  F.  A.  MEIER,  M.A.  (Camb.) 

THE  GARDEN  SCHOOL 

Wycombe  Court,  Lane  End 

Nr.  High  Wycombe 

Boarding  School  for  girls  (4-18).  Estate  of  60 
acres  in  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Sound  academic 
work,  with  consideration  for  individual  needs. 
Large  staff  of  graduates.  Vegetarian  and 
ordinary  diet.  Open-air  swimming  pool. 

FEES  :  £115  to  £160  per  annum. 

Principal  :  Mrs.  M.  A.  ORMROD,  B.A. 

* 

LEIGHTON  PARK  SCHOOL 
READING 

Six  Open  Scholarships  value  £30— £100, 
and  additional  Exhibitions  of  £50-£40, 
for  general  ability,  Music  and  Art,  will 
be  awarded  in  March. 

Basic  fees  150  gns.  per  annum,  inclusive. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster, 

E.  B.  CASTLE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

ELMTREES, 

GREAT  MISSENDEN  BUCKS. 

Formerly  Cudham  Hall,  nr.  Sevenoaks  and  Paccombe 

House,  nr.  Sidmouth. 

A  happy  community  of  adults,  children  and  animals  living 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  trust  ;  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  for  growth.  All-round  progressive  education 
for  boys  and  girls  between  3  and  12  years.  Music,  Dancing 
and  Drama  specially  encouraged. 

ELMTREES  is  a  spacious  Period  house  standing  in  its  own 
lovely  grounds  on  the  fringe  of  the  Village  of  Great  Missen- 
den.  The  School  is  within  5  minutes  walk  of  the  station 
and  30  miles  from  London  on  the  Met.  Line  to  Baker  St. 

Principal  -  Miss  M.  K.  Wilson 

Tel.  Great  Missenden  407. 

a  ' 

Schools  for  boys  and  girls 
from  3^  to  14  years 

I  LITTLE  FELCOURT 

and 

FELCOURT  SCHOOLS, 

1  EAST  GRINSTEAD,  SUSSEX, 

are  founded  on  the  Montessori  idea  and  aim  to 
create  the  happy  free  atmosphere  of  a  real  home. 

Particulars  from  the  Principal 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

Is  an  educational  community  of  some 
300  boys,  girls  and  adults.  The  five 

school  houses  provide  living  and  teaching 
accommodation  for  children  of  all  ages. 
On  the  edge  of  the  Garden  City,  amidst 
rural  surroundings  and  beautiful  gardens, 
they  pursue  their  studies  and  cultivate 
courage,  gaiety  and  a  quiet  mind. 

Wychwood  School,  Oxford 

RECOGNIZED  BY  MINISTRY  Op  EDUCATION 

Maximum  of  80  girls  (half  day  pupils)  aged 
10-18.  Small  classes,  large  graduate  staff. 
Education  in  widest  sense  under  unusually 
happy  and  free  conditions.  Exceptional  health 
record.  Elder  girls  when  not  entering  univer¬ 
sities  can  either  specialize  in  Drawing,  Design, 
Languages,  Music,  Handcraft,  or  take  year’s 
training  at  Wychlea  (Domestic  Science  House) . 
Playing  fields,  bathing  pool. 

Principal :  Miss  MARGARET  LEE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Late  University  Tutor  in  English. 

Vice  Principal :  Miss  E.  M.  SNODGRASS,  B.A.  (Oxon.) 

OAKLEA 

BUCKHURST  HILL,  ESSEX. 

Recognized  by  Ministry  of  Education. 

Removed  for  duration  of  war  to 

NESS  STRANGE,  near  SHREWSBURY. 

90  Boarders  taken  in  pleasant  country  house  in  exceptionally 
safe  area .  Beautiful  countryside. 

Principal:  be  at  rich  Gardner. 

ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOL 

WEDDERBURN  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

now  at 

YARKHILL  COURT,  nr.  HEREFORD 

(Tel.  :  Tarrington  233). 

Boys  and  Girls,  4-16.  Emphasis  on  languages. 

Modern  dietary. 

Mri.  E.  PAUL,  Ph.D. 
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WENNINGTON  HALL 

via  LANCASTER 

A  hard-working,  cheerful  school  community 
in  which  staff  and  children  make  an  honest 
bid  for  equality,  seeking  together  to  achieve 
freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  upon  the  basis 
of  a  disciplined  self. 

Co-educational,  7-17.  Experienced  graduate 
teachers.  Magnificent  hill  and  river  country, 
good  health,  excellent  cooking.  Fees  : 
£99-£l  10,  with  reductions  in  necessitous  cases. 

Headmaster  :  KENNETH  C.  BARNES,  B.Sc. 


FROEBEL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Little  Gaddesden,  Herts. 

Sound  modern  education  for  boys  and  girls 
aged  5-12  years.  Inclusive  boarding  fee. 

Headmistress  :  Miss  O.  B.  PRIESTMAN,  B.A.,  N.F.U. 


Edgewood ,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls  from  Kindergarten  to  College.  Twenty- 
acre  campus,  athletic  field,  skating,  ski-ing, 
tennis  and  all  outdoor  sports.  Teachers’ 
Training  Course.  Illustrated  Catalogue  describe* 
activities  and  progressive  aim. 

E.  E.  LANGLEY,  Principal,  201  Rockridge. 


HALL  MANOR 

Nr.  PEEBLES  SCOTLAND 

A  modern  school,  beautifully  situated,  combining  the  best 
of  the  old  with  the  best  of  the  new  in  educational  method. 
Staff  qualified  to  prepare  to  University  Entrance  standard. 

Fees  from  £120  p.a.  inclusive. 

Co-educational.  Individual.  International. 

WRITE  SECRETARY. 

BUNCE  COURT  SCHOOL,  Trench  Hall,  Wem, 
Salop.  Co-education,  modern  principles,  prep,  for 
School  Cert.  Practical  and  artistic  activities  ;  crafts, 
drawing,  music,  sports.  Healthy  food  from  own  gar¬ 
den.  Enquiries  to  :  Anna  Essinger,  M.A.,  Principal. 

THE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  MILL  HILL,  N.W.7. 
For  duration  on  Cotswolds,  at  Amberley,  Nr.  Stroud, 
Glos.  Large  qualified  staff,  small  classes,  centre  for 
Oxford  Higher  and  School  certificate  Examinations. 
85  girls,  5-18. — Mary  Macgregor,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Carr.b. 
Teachers’  Diploma. 

STANWAY  SCHOOL,  DORKING.  Home  and 
Day  co-educational  Preparatory  School  to  14  years. 
Nursery  Class.  Specially  designed  building  on  high 
ground. 

Education  as  an  atmosphere,  a  discipline,  and  a  life. 


HURTWOOD  SCHOOL 

Peaslake  Nr.  Guildford 

Co-educational  from  3  years. 

Modern  building  equipped  for  children  in  beautiful  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  school  aims  at  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  in  addition  to  health  and 
happiness. 

It  wishes  to  attain  a  constructively  progressive  outlook 
without  reaction,  and  believes  that  this  can  be  done 
where  tolerance  is  based  upon  sound  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Principal  : 

JANET  JEWSON,  M.A.,  N.F.U. 


MOORLAND  SCHOOL 

CLITHEROE,  LANCS. 

Co-educational  3-12  years.  Tel.  Clitheroe  3. 

The  children  lead  vital,  constructive  lives,  doing  work 
of  high  standard  in  a  happy  natural  atmosphere.  Food 
reform  and  meat  diets.  Nature  cure  methods. 
Out-of-door  activities. 

Co-principals  .  Miss  D.  E.  King,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  A.  E.  Crane. 


MOIRA  HOUSE  (of  EASTBOURNE)  now  at 

FERRY  HOTEL,  WINDERMERE 

Recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from  6  to  18  ;  small 
brothers  (aged  6  to  8)  also  received. 

Principals  :  Miss  GERTRUDE  A.  INGHAM. 

Miss  MONA  SWANN. 

Vice-Principal  :  Miss  EDITH  TIZZARD,  B.A.,  Hons.  Lond. 


BEVERLEY  SCHOOL 

WOLFELEE,  near  HAWICK 

Children  two  to  twelve  years,  happy 
enviroment,  out-of-door  activities. 
Sound  musical  training.  Excellent  Diet. 

Telephone  No.  Bonchester  Bridge  2. 


THE  COURT  HOUSE,  PAINSWICK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE  (formerly  38  Tite 
Street,  Chelsea).  Preparatory  Boarding  and  Day 
School,  boys  4  to  9  years,  girls  4  to  12  years  (14 
during  war  time).  The  school  aims  to  give  a  wide 
education  on  modern  lines.  Agnes  Hunt,  N.F.U., 
Evelyn  Walters,  N.F.U. 


ODAM  HILL  CHILDREN’S  FARM, 
ROMANSLEIGH,  S.  MOLTON,  N.  DEVON. 
A  home  and  school  for  25  boys  and  girls  from  3-13 
years.  The  school  has  been  established  for  seven 
years  in  its  present  spacious  planned  premises.  The 
full  staff  is  reserved.  Educat^n  on  Froebel  lines. 
Handicrafts,  animal  care,  riding.  Mrs.  Falkner,  B.A. 


PINEHURST,  Goudhurst.  On  the  beautiful  Kentish 
Weald.  Progressive  School.  Co-educational  3-12 
years.  Sound  education.  Grafts.  Riding.  Food  Reform 
Diet.  Sun  and  Air  Bathing.  Excellent  health  record. 
Miss  M.  B.  Reid,  Principal. 


HIGH  MARCH,  BEACONSFIELD,  BUCKS. 
A  Progressive  Preparatory  School  for  girls  to  14, 
and  little  boys.  The  School  aims  at  giving  a  sound 
education  with  special  emphasis  on  art,  music,  and 
creative  activities.  Headmistress  :  Miss  Warr. 


THE  BELTANE  SCHOOL 

Shaw  Hill,  Melksham,  Wilts.  Boys  and  girls  from  five  to  eighteen. 

Good  academic  standards.  Undisturbed  district. 
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GREAT  SARRATT  HALL,  SARRATT,  HERTS. 
Nursery  and  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for 
children  from  birth  to  10  years.  Parents  and  school 
work  in  close  co-operation.  Group  limited  to  twelve 
children.  Qualified  resident  and  visiting  teachers. 
Principal  :  Gladys  Raymond. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER’S  SCHOOL,  Belsize  Lane, 
Hampstead  with  GLENDOWER  SCHOOL,  now 
at  SYDENHAM  HOUSE,  LEWDOWN,  DEVON. 
Beautiful  house  and  grounds.  Upper  and  Middle 
School  for  Girls.  Preparatory  for  boys  and  girls 
4-10.  Boarding  and  Day. 
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SWANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Ripley,  Surrey,  prepares  students  for  B.Sc.  Hort. 
(London)  as  well  as  for  College  Diploma  and 
Certificates  in  Horticulture.  Demand  for  trained 
women  greater  than  supply.  Apply  for  illustrated 
prospectus. 


FIND  RECREATION  and  new  power  to  serve 
through  writing  and  speaking.  Correspondence 
(also  visit)  lessons  5/-.  Classes  1/6.  Help  with 
publication,  special  speaking  engagements,  modern 
English  teaching,  stammering,  and  psychological 
problems.  English  for  foreigners.  Dorothy 
Matthews,  B.A.,  32  Primrose  Hill  Road,  London, 
N.W.3. 


POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED,  etc. 

RATES  :  Is.  3d.  per  six  words.  Minimum  18  words.  These  charges  must  he  prepaid  and  copy  received  by  the 
FIFTEENTH  of  the  month  preceding  publishing  date. 


ABBOTSHOLME  SCHOOL,  Derbyshire.  Scholar¬ 
ship  and  Entrance  Tests.  Dates  of  Tests  advanced  to 
April  30th- May  3rd,  1945.  Application  forms  to  be 
returned  by  March  24th. 


NURSERY  FROEBEL  trained  Teacher,  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  non-resident  post  progressive  school. 
Hill,  Frome  Top,  Minchinghampton,  Stroud. 


EXPERIENCED  Froebel  Teacher,  aged  36,  wants 
interesting  post  requiring  initiative.  Free  September, 
1945.  Box  No.  284. 


B.A.  Oxon.,  scholar  of  Eton,  seeks  post  May  ;  perhaps 
also  accommodation  April.  Box  No.  285. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.  School  of  Slavonic 
and  East  European  Studies.  Summer  School,  1945. 
The  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies  will 
hold  a  Summer  School  in  Slavonic  and  East  European 
languages  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  from  28th 
July  to  25th  August,  1945. 

Fee  :  for  resident  students,  £6-6-0  per  week  ;  for  non¬ 
resident,  £3-3-0  per  week.  Early  application  is  desirable, 
to  the  Secretary,  School  of  Slavonic  Studies,  15  Gordon 
Square,  London,  W.C.l.  (EUSton  1440). 


ORGANIZING  SECRETARY  for  junior  club  work  : 
club  and/or  teaching  training  required.  .Commencing 
salary  not  less  than  £300.  Junior  Club  Committee, 
20  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C.L 
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he  Growth  of  Democracy  in  China 


y  Chun-chan  Yeh 

-;n  the  eighteen  fifties,  when 
democratic  government  based 
on  popular  election  was  the 
lost  usual  form  of  government  in 
lost  of  the  western  countries, 
mina  was  still  an  absolute  mon- 
.'•chy.  People  had  no  voice  in  the 
Dvernment.  Their  only  obligation 
>  it  was  to  pay  taxes.  Once  taxed, 
cople  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
nperial  Court,  and  vice  versa. 
his  kind  of  relationship  could 
ave  gone  on  indefinitely,  had 
ihina  been  left  alone  with  her 
nople  working  hard  and  peacefully 
a  the  mother  soil  earning  a  scanty 
ving  with  their  bare  hands,  and 
'.ith  their  rulers  living  comfortably 
ad  leisurely  in  the  Imperial  Capi- 
d.  But  this  practice  had  to  be 
•^continued  when  China  stepped 
to  the  modern  world  as  a  member 
'  the  family  of  nations. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
mtury  the  Imperial  government 
:  the  Manchu  dynasty  had  a  lot 
troubles  with  Western  Powers, 
hich  came  into  this  Celestial 
mpire  both  with  gunboats  and 
ith  steamships  heavily  loaded  with 
lachine-made  goods.  Through 
reer  ignorance  of  modern  statecraft 
ud  diplomacy,  the  age-old  govern¬ 
ment  handled  the  newcomers  so 
wkwardly  as  to  have  to  resort  to 
•  ms  in  order  to  settle  disputes, 
ut  the  government  was  merely  an 
-ganization  of  taxation,  detached 
om  the  people  themselves.  How 
>uld  it  fight  wars  with  foreign 
owers  ?  Each  conflict  naturally 
rsulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
tanchu  rulers.  Defeat  unexcep¬ 


tionally  brings  in  its  wake  unequal 
treaties  and  heavy  indemnities. 
The  government  itself  could  never 
produce  anything.  The  indemnities, 
therefore,  fell  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  people  in  the  form  of  heavy  tax¬ 
ation.  The  people  began  to  worry, 
and  therefore  began  to  ask  why  ? 

The  inquiry  into  this  very  ques¬ 
tion  led  to  the  motive  of  revolution. 
In  1911  the  revolution  broke  out. 
It  succeeded,  overthrew  the  old 
Manchu  government  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
republic,  according  to  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen,  leader  of  the  revolution, 
should  be  based  on  three  things  : 
national  unity,  people’s  rule  and 
economic  prosperity  for  the  whole 
nation.  Of  these  three  things 
‘people’s  rule’  seems  to  be  of 
greater  importance.  Because  with¬ 
out  their  rule  the  government  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  people’s 
government,  and  therefore  is  not 
supported  by  the  people.  A  govern¬ 
ment  without  people’s  support, 
according  to  Dr.  Sun,  can  never 
be  efficient  and  capable  enough 
to  carry  out  the  programme  for 
national  reconstruction. 

But  the  Chinese  people  in  the 
past  had  no  experience  in  political 
activities,  ruling  having  always 
been  the  private  affair  of  the 
imperial  family.  In  order  to  have 
real  democracy,  Dr.  Sun  believed 
that  people  had  to  be  educated  for 
it.  Therefore  he  worked  out 
another  programme  according  to 
which  the  task  of  revolution  is  to 
be  divided  into  three  stages  : 
military  stage,  stage  of  political 


tutelage  and  constitutional  stage. 
In  the  first  period  the  sole  job  of 
the  revolution  is  to  exterminate  all 
the  feudal  forces  and  war  lords. 
In  the  second  period  Koumintang 
(national  party,  which  started  the 
first  revolution  and  is  now  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek)  is  to  rule  the  government 
and  carry  out  the  task  of  educating 
the  people  for  democracy.  In  the 
third  period  when  the  people  are 
capable  of  democracy,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  be  constitutional  with  the 
National  Assembly  representative  of 
the  people,  as  the  highest  authority ; 
and  Koumintang  should  retire  as  a 
ruling  party. 

The  military  stage  was  over  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  revolu¬ 
tion  in  1927,  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  exterminated  all  the  warlords. 
But  the  stage  of  political  tutelage 
has  since  persisted.  Koumintang 
has  since  been  the  only  legal  party 
and  ruling  body  in  the  government. 
However,  the  war  with  Japan 
broke  out  in  1937.  The  exigencies 
of  the  war  required  more  support 
from  the  people  and  closer  relation 
between  the  government  and  the 
people.  So  in  1938  People’s  Poli¬ 
tical  Council  was  formed.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  par¬ 
liament  in  that  it  represents 
people  from  various  walks  of  life. 
But  unlike  parliamentary  members, 
the  representatives  are  nominated 
by  the  government  and  elected  by 
Koumintang.  During  these  eight 
years  of  war  this  body  has  been  the 
sole  link  between  the  government 
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and  people,  and  has  rendered  valu¬ 
able  service  in  criticising  and 
encouraging  the  government. 

During  these  long  years  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  people  who  have 
carried  it  on  unflinchingly,  have 
not  only  learned  a  lot  in  the  way 
of  military  techniques,  but  also  in 
the  way  of  politics.  They  have 
been  feeling  that  they  are  now 
capable  of  democracy  ;  and  have 
really  been  demanding  the  immedi¬ 


ate  inauguration  of  people’s  rule. 
In  view  of  this  development, 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  president 
of  China,  has  declared  recently 
that  National  Assembly  is  to  be 
convened  from  12th  December  of 
this  year.  It  will  be  a  very  im¬ 
portant  assembly  in  China’s  modern 
history,  because  it  is  to  work  out  a 
constitution  which  will  be  the  basis 
of  China’s  democracy.  Certainly  it 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  world, 
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as  China  is  a  country  of  over 
7,000,000  sq.  miles  of  territory  and 
450,000,000  of  population.  But  at 
the  moment  what  deserves  still 
more  attention  is  the  machinery 
by  which  the  representatives  to  the 
Assembly  are  to  be  elected. 

[This  article  was  planned  as  part  of 
a  series  on  democratic  developments 
in  China,  U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.  See 
New  Era,  November  and  December, 
1944.] 
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At  the  heart  of  the  general 
problem  of  the  establishment 
*■  of  an  ordered  world  lies  an 
obstinate  confusion  between  patri¬ 
otism  and  the  necessity  for  inter¬ 
national  action.  There  is  no  need 
to  insist  that  our  generation  is  at 
a  crossroad.  With  their  economic 
and  cultural  life  so  shaken,  men’s 
deep-rooted  attachment  to  their 
own  countries  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  immense  energy  required  for 
reconstruction — and  yet  we  are 
baffled  by  what  seem  to  be  the 
counter-claims  of  internationalism. 
The  trend  of  our  times  is  to  heap 
upon  each  national  state  new 
functions  which  oblige  it  to  assume 
new  authority  ;  and  yet  in  some 
respects  the  authority  of  national 
states  must  be  merged  if  society  is 
to  survive. 

We  are  torn  between  two  separate 
loyalties.  They  seem  incompatible 
because  of  some  confusion  in  our 
minds  ;  but  this  confusion  must  be 
resolved  before  we  can  move 
forward  to  make  practical  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  organizing  of  the 
world. 

Our  times  are  shaped  by  currents 
which  gathered  strength  and  came 
to  a  head  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  currents  were  both  cultural 
and  material.  The  break  up  of  the  old 
Empires  of  Europe  took  place  under 
pressure  of  nationalism.  This  trend 
was  historically  and  ethically  sound 
and  legitimate.  It  sprang  from  the 
same  roots  as  did  the  respect  for 
the  individual.  The  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  individual  personality 
turned  men  from  being  the  subjects 
to  being  the  citizens  of  their 
national  states,  and  at  the  same 
time  and  as  part  of  the  same 


movement,  subject  nationalities 
began  to  demand  self-government. 
Yet  this  very  movement  for  inde¬ 
pendence  was  accompanied  by  a 
development  of  interdependence, 
both  in  the  form  of  the  division  of 
labour  and  of  the  greatly  extended 
exchange  of  goods  and  services. 
Thus  the  splitting  up  of  cultural 
groups  went  hand  in  hand  with  a 
process  of  tying  up  the  nations  into 
greater  unity. 

If  we  accept  both  currents  as 
valid  and  legitimate  then  our  first 
task  is  to  reconcile  cultural  diversity 
with  the  inescapable  demands  of 
international  co-operation.  Our 
problem  is  to  integrate  the  world 
materially  to  the  common  benefit 
of  all,  without  overlaying  individual 
cultural  differences. 

One  of  our  main  difficulties  is 
that  hitherto  our  idea  of  authority 
has  been  linked  in  our  minds  with 
that  of  a  territory,  and  we  find  it 
difficult  to  dissociate  authority 
from  geography  !  Yet  if  we  look 
at  a  map  of  the  world  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  social  and 
economic  day  by  day  doings  of 
mankind  we  shall  see  not  a  fixed 
pattern  of  frontiers  but  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  complicated  web  .  of 
interests,  crossing  all  frontiers. 

We  do  harm  to  the  problems  of 
international  organization  by  put¬ 
ting  out  heavenly  blue  prints  for 
the  total  amalgamation  of  mankind. 
Let  us  organize  those  things  that 
have  to  be  organized  internationally, 
either  in  order  to  avoid  conflict 
(e.g.  aviation)  or  to  increase  the 
amenities  of  life.  If  we  set  to  work 
in  this  way,  a  wide  field  can  be  left 
for  the  expression  of  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  groups.  It  is  much  easier 


to  persuade  people  to  accept  con¬ 
crete  services  than  to  accept 
abstract  theories. 

Take  for  example  certain  very 
important  achievements  in  the 
U.S.A.  The  T.V.A.  introduced  a 
new  dimension  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  had  laid  down  careful 
relationships  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  forty-eight 
states.  Under  the  workings  of  the 

T. V.A.  certain  things  in  no  fewer 
than  seven  states  had  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  on  inter-state  lines.  A  new 
administrative  dimension  was  thus 
created  that  had  not  been  reckoned 
with  in  the  constitution. 

Take  again  certain  arrangements 
between  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada, 
not  only  in  the  realm  of  production 
such  as  the  Agricultural  Board,  but 
in  such  enterprises  as  the  Alcan 
Highway  which  is  being  constructed 
under  joint  administration  of  the 
two  countries  (even  though  most 
of  the  labour  is  American,  on 
account  of  Canada's  war-time  man¬ 
power  situation).  These  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the 
attainment  of  strictly  practical 
ends,  to  the  benefit  of  both  partici¬ 
pants,  and  in  no  way  infringe 
Canadian  sovereignty  or  her  place 
in  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Practicallv  all  united  nations’ 

j 

war-time  organizations  are  of  this 
sort,  and  we  are  moving  towards 
the  setting  up  of  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  post-war  period. 

U. N.R.R.A.  is  a  temporary  mea¬ 
sure  ;  but  agriculture  as  first 
discussed  at  Hot  Springs  and 
finance  at  Bretton  Woods  are 
hopeful  beginnings.  Over  civil 
aviation  we  have  been  so  far  less 
successful,  but  the  common  man 
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nows  that  agreement  here  is 
bsolutely  essential  to  his  future 
jcurity. 

We  are  witnessing  the  organic 
rowth  of  functional  bodies  who  by 
le  very  nature  of  the  problems 
ley  set  out  to  solve  are  bound  to 
ork  on  an  international  plane, 
an  this  be  done  indefinitely  with- 
ut  the  setting  up  of  an  overall 
mtrolling  body  ?  Ultimately 
robably  not,  but  I  think  we  are 
ise  to  start  by  setting  up  ad  hoc 
odies  working  in  defined  and 
ecessary  fields,  all  of  which  aim 
ther  to  avoid  conflict  or  to 
nprove  services.  Pre-war  inter- 
ational  organizations  such  as  the 
iternational  Labour  Office  and 
re  League  of  Nations  Secretariat 
:;emed  to  be  moving  on  the  same 
nes  but  there  were  fundamental 
ifferences.  The  League  Secretariat 
ad  the  I.L.O.  set  themselves  no 
a.sks  which  requiring  planned  ac- 
'vities  which  could  overrule  di- 
isions  between  the  nations.  They 
ad  no  machinery  for  so  doing, 
tt  Dumbarton  Oaks  the  nations 
it  out  to  plan  such  machinery. 
Ve  need  flexibility  in  these  new 
lutonomous  executive  bodies.  It 
,  obvious  that  we  cannot  control 
griculture  from  a  central  body 
nd  that  such  a  body  can  only  be 
idvisory.  But  as  regards  finance, 
t  Bretton  Woods  we  were  engaged 
1  both  policy-making  and  execu- 
've-planning,  and  as  regards  avia- 
lon  and  shipping  something  rather 
n  the  lines  of  the  L.P.T.B.  may 
e  devised — a  departmental  organ- 
nation  with  tasks  of  its  own, 
working  on  an  autonomous  basis, 
ur  outlook  on  these  matters  is 
athering  pace,  but  it  is  obvious 
nat  none  of  these  bodies  can  move 
1  advance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
ations  who  comprise  them. 

Between  the  wars  the  leadership 
f  most  international  organizations 
;as  timid  and  their  work  therefore 
.y  dormant ;  but  the  I.L.O.  under 
ue  leadership  of  Albert  Thomas 
ook  over  something  of  his  own 
ynamic  and  enthusiasm.  Three 
nings  are  essential  if  these  new 
odies  we  are  setting  up  are  to 
motion  successfully  :  leadership, 
igh  quality  in  the  personnel 
orking  in  them,  and  popular 
upport,  i.e.  that  the  peoples  of  the 
orld  should  look  on  their  doings 
ith  a  friendly  eye. 

Of  these  three  essentials,  the  one 
hich  most  concerns  educationists 
the  quality  of  the  personnel.  This 


must  be  varied  nationally  but 
demands  a  high  standard  of  indi¬ 
vidual  qualification.  The  setting 
up  of  standards  of  qualifications 
and  of  standards  of  technical 
training  for  the  posts  could  be 
usefully  done  by  an  international 
education  office.  The  national 
constituents  of  each  organization 
cannot  be  formalized,  and  this 
necessary  variety  may  help  to  solve 
some  of  our  difficulties,  because  no 
one  nation  is  qualified  to  take  the 
lead  in  all  fields.  In  Oil,  the 
majority  of  specialists  will  be  drawn 
from  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  U.S.A.  and 
so  small  a  country  as  Rumania, 
whereas  the  technicians  of  Norway 
could  be  expected  to  play  a  large 
role  in  shipping  and  probably  a 
dominant  role  in  whaling.  The 
crucial  qualification  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  worker  will  be  his  knowledge 
and  expertise.  Certain  general 
standards  of  technical  qualifications 
will  have  to  be  laid  down,  and  this 
will  not  be  easy  because  of  the 
great  differences  between  the 
nations,  as  regards  educational 
budgets  and  standards  of  technical 
training.  Yet  if  an  international 
education  office  can  secure  the 
acceptance  of  standards  of  pro¬ 
fessional  qualification  it  will  have 


done  a  great  work  both  for  the 
individual  nations  and  for  the 
competence  of  these  international 
bodies.  The  selection  of  personnel 
should  be  done  by  international 
panels  of  chemists,  engineers,  etc., 
not  by  the  individual  governments. 

We  want  therefore  an  inter-  , 
national  education  office  not  of  the 
old  kind,  which  was  a  mere  secre¬ 
tariat,  but  with  means  and  powers 
to  do  certain  definite  things  ;  for 
without  a  standardised  training  of 
personnel  and  a  selection  of  candi¬ 
dates  made  purely  on  the  grounds 
of  their  individual  competence  we 
cannot  hope  to  establish  inter¬ 
national  organs  which  will  function 
effectively.  We  want  an  educa¬ 
tional  Lend-Lease,  not  mere  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  we  want  the  highest 
possible  technical  qualifications  and 
a  genuine  sense  of  devotion  to  work 
of  this  international  kind — without 
each  employee’s  having  to  surrender 
attachment  to  his  own  country. 
There  will  be  enormous  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  foster  enthusiasm  for  inter¬ 
national  service  alongside  a  love  of 
country,  for  there  is  no  good 
chance  of  cultural  advance  unless 
efficient  international  arrangements 
can  be  made  in  the  spheres  that 
must  be  run  internationally. 
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CONTENT  OF  EDUCATION 


HAVING  decided  roughly  how  much  of  childhood  is  to  be  spent  in 
school,  and  in  what  kind  of  school,  we  still  have  to  face  the  problem 
of  what  shall  be  learned  there.  A  content  of  education  that  seemed 
fairly  adequate  forty  years  ago  no  longer  satisfies  us — partly  because  we 
know  more  about  children  and  their  needs  and  partly  because  we  have  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  skills  and  attitudes  that  a  democratic  society  demands 
of  its  citizens  in  an  industrial  age. 

THIS  book  is  not  preoccupied  with  how  subjects  can  be  fitted  into  the 
time-table.  It  is  a  preliminary  survey  of  how  the  curriculum  can 
be  accommodated  both  to  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  needs  of  the 
community. 
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nationalism  and  Internationalism  in  Education 


A.  Lauwerys 

long-standing  illusion  has 
misled  men  into  the  belief  that 
the  salvation  of  the  world  can 
brought  about  simply  by  the 
inversion  of  single  individuals, 
e  complementary  error  was  prop- 
mted  in  the  early  eighteenth  and 
meteenth  centuries  by  the  En- 
nlopaedists  in  France  and  by  such 
en  as  Godwdn  and  Paine  in 
.igland.  Salvation  was  to  come 
the  transformation  of  political 
ititutions  and  through  the  aboli- 
tin  of  certain  offices  (vide  the 
gan  ‘Death  to  Tyrants  and 
lings’).  A  hundred  years  of 
perience  and  a  more  enlightened 
ychology  has  taught  us  that  both 
■ese  views  are  incomplete.  We 
.w  realize  that  human  beings  are, 
a  large  degree,  formed  by  the 
i ititutions  under  which  they  live, 
'it  as  these  institutions  are  them- 
,ves  formed  by  the  individuals  of 
iiich  they  are  composed.  To 
inieve  reform  we  must  therefore 
■©rate  at  two  levels  simultane- 
sly.  The  political  and  educa- 
nal  reformer  play  complementary 
:es.  A  particular  case  of  this 
theral  proposition  is  to  be  found 
the  problem  of  international 
incation.  It  is  obvious  that  real 
ace  cannot  be  preserved  unless 
build  up  new  types  of  institu- 
ins  at  the  international  level.  It 
lequally  obvious  that  these  new 
ganizations  will  not  operate  vigor- 
sly  and  effectively  unless  they 
t  sustained  by  an  active  and 
ightened  public  opinion,  nor 
less  the  personnel  that  serves  in 
Em  possesses  the  right  outlook 
id  the  necessary  technical  skills. 
The  two  idees  maitres  of  the 
•dern  world,  concepts  through 
ich  we  form  our  impressions  and 
aluate  our  feelings,  are  those 
nationalism,  which  tends  to 
iit  mankind  into  separate  and  to 
ne  degree  hostile  groups,  and  of 
ial  democracy,  which  draws  us 
gether  into  a  universal  brother- 
od.  The  first  of  these,  the 
donal  idea,  is  of  comparatively 
tent  growth.  True,  in  the  middle 
es  one  hears  talk  of  ‘nations’,  but 
where  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
y  do  we  find  them  actively 
ictioning  as  political  units.  Even 
day,  in  the  backward  agricul- 
al  regions  of  Africa  and  the 
st  the  connotation  of  the  word 


‘nation’  is  different  from  that  with 
which  European  conditions  have 
made  us  familiar.  Now,  it  is 
certain  that  this  national  idea 
is  not  losing  its  force.  Indeed, 
the  very  conditions  of  life  in  an 
industrial  megalopolis  increases  its 
appeal  to  the  atomized  individuals 
cut  off  from  their  contacts  with 
primary  groups.  To  such,  the 
national  group  may  represent  the 
only  easily  identifiable  one  to 
which  they  can  attach  themselves 
with  emotional  fervour.  To  cut 
them  off  from  it  might  harm  their 
personalities  and  damage  their  al¬ 
ready  shaken  sense  of  security. 

Nor  need  we  too  readily  deplore 
the  growth  of  the  national  spirit. 
Not  only  has  the  development  of 
the  modern  nations  established 
conditions  which  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  successful  exploitation  of  the 
resources  of  the  earth  and  a  great 
raising  of  the  standards  of  living 
everywhere,  but  it  has  been  good 
for  men  to  learn  to  extend  their 
sympathies  beyond  their  immediate 
surroundings  and  to  look  beyond 
the  parish  pump. 

At  the  same  time,  we  may  well 
regret  that  nationalism  so  often 
expresses  itself  so  aggressively. 
The  example  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  of  Scandinavia  shows  that 
men  can  conceive  of  national 
greatness  asserted  in  other  ways 
than  through  military  power  or 
geographical  acquisition.  Is  it 
hopeless  to  think  that  in  time 
the  Great  Powers  too  may  learn 
from  their  neighbours  how  civilized 
nations  can  and  should  assert  their 
nationhood  ? 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  other 
great  idea — that  of  social  demo¬ 
cracy.  With  us  in  Britain  this  idea 
found  its  birth  in  the  economic 
circumstances  of  Anglo-Saxon  vil¬ 
lage  life.  To  this  primitive  pattern 
of  living  was  added  the  Christian 
belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
expressed  in  a  universal  manner 
through  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
modern  form  in  which  democratic 
and  socialist  ideas  express  them¬ 
selves  owes  much  to  this  back¬ 
ground.  There  is  about  them 
something  essentially  supernational, 
and  it  is  here  we  must  look  for  a 
counter-force  to  aggression  and 
militaristic  nationalism.  Just  as 
we  have  learnt  to  respect  diversity 
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among  individuals,  to  be  tolerant 
of  idiosyncracies,  to  prefer  reason¬ 
ableness  to  force  in  personal  rela¬ 
tions,  so  we  must  attempt  to  follow 
the  same  rules  of  behaviour  in 
the  relationships  between  nations. 
Here  too  we  shall  have  to  learn 
that  the  welfare  of  all  is  the 
condition  for  the  welfare  of  each. 
We  shall  have  to  learn  that  the 
ideals  of  social  democracy  can  be 
realized  either  everywhere  or  no¬ 
where. 

Educationists  and  teachers  can 
do  much  to  foster  the  growth  of 
such  humane  ideas  and  to  extend 
the  range  of  their  pupils’  sym¬ 
pathetic  insight  and  imagination, 
even  though  the  systems  in  which 
they  work  be  rooted  in  a 
national  tradition.  It  is  of  course 
important  that  they  should  do 
nothing  to  acerbate  religious, 
racial,  national  or  class  conflicts. 
A  serious  attempt  to  abate  these 
would  necessitate  a  thorough  review 
of  the  whole  curriculum.  Teachers 
both  of  history  and  of  literature 
for  example  would  do  well  to 
consider  how  far  they  are  encourag¬ 
ing  children  to  think  of  national 
sovereignty  in  ways  inappropriate 
to  an  age  of  flying  bombs  and  giant 
rockets.  In  addition,  one  should 
examine  whether  the  general  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  schools  is  well  suited 
to  educate  children  in  the  ways  of 
democracy  and  to  encourage  a 
tolerance  of  diversity.  After  all, 
schools  as  we  know  them  are 
institutions  which  we  have  inher¬ 
ited,  largely  unmodified,  from  an 
older  and  hierarchical  social  order. 
And,  not  least  important,  we  should 
certainly  pay  much  attention  to 
what  happens  to  children  in  their 
first  five  years.  If,  at  that  early 
age,  their  experiences  are  such  as 
will  make  them  anxious,  frustrated, 
aggressive,  timid,  or  unfree  adults 
we  shall  get  the  kind  of  world 
which  such  persons  must  create. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  many  other 
means  by  which  we  might  hope  to 
provide  for  our  children  a  type  of 
education  suited  to  an  interdepen¬ 
dent  world.  Exchanges  of  teachers 
and  students,  learning  about  effec¬ 
tively  functioning  international 
organizations  such  as  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Post  Office,  the  studv  of 
foreign  cultures  are  all  clearly 
valuable.  We  might  even  ask 
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whether  it  would  be  well  to  adopt 
a  new  world  flag  or  other  symbol, 
and  to  have  at  regular  intervals 
appropriate  pageants  or  ceremonies. 
But  all  these  are  matters  of  detail 
and  will  suggest  themselves  when 
we  have  grasped  completely  the 
central  theme.  The  human  experi¬ 
ment  is  as  a  whole  going  well.  We 
have  learnt  to  master  and  utilize 
the  resources  of  the  earth  so  that 


now,  for  the  first  time,  we  can  feed 
and  clothe  and  give  shelter  to  every 
inhabitant  of  the  world  and  we 
could  protect  them  from  most 
diseases.  We  could  open  wide  the 
gates  of  freedom  and  happiness  to 
all  men  everywhere.  All  this  and 
more  we  could  do  if  only  we  could 
learn  that  all  men  are  brothers. 
But  we  are  divided  into  mutually 
competing  groups,  struggling 
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against  rather  than  helping  one 
another.  We  must  learn  to  see 
further  than  we  do.  Just  as  we 
have  learnt  to  see  beyond  the 
family  to  the  local  community,  and 
beyond  that  to  the  nation,  so  now 
we  have  to  learn  to  think  beyond 
the  nation  while  embracing  it.  We 
shall  have  to  think  on  a  plan¬ 
etary  scale  or  our  civilization  will 
perish. 


A  Training  Course  for  Students  Preparing  to  Work  with 
Children  2  to  5  years  of  age1 

University  of  London,  Goldsmiths'  College 


F.  I.  Serjeant 

How  Students  are  Selected 

ome  students  come  up  to  college 
with  the  intention  of  taking  a 
course  of  training  as  nursery 
teachers  ;  others  decide  to  do  so 
only  after  they  have  had  some 
experience  in  working  with  children 
from  5  to  8  years  of  age.  Those 
who  come  up  with  the  intention  of 
taking  the  nursery  course  come  from 
two  sources.  The  first  group  have 
usually  had  some  experience  as 
teachers  and  may  be  university 
graduates.  In  this  group  are  people 
of  wide  social  experience,  some  of 
whom  come  from  overseas  in  order 
to  take  the  training  and  return  to 
their  own  countries  to  help  in  the 
development  of  nursery  schools  and 
centres. 

The  second  group  are  ordinary 
two-year  college  students.  These 
latter  are  at  present  required  to 
devote  their  first  year  at  college  to 
the  study  of  the  requirements  and 
methods  of  teaching  children  from 
5  to  8  years  of  age  and  to  carry 
out  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
amount  of  academic  work.  In 
present  circumstances  the  whole 
group  of  nursery  course  students 
has  necessarily  to  be  limited  to 
about  a  dozen. 

Two-year  students  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  nursery  work  during 
their  second  year  are  expected  to 
spend  not  less  than  two  weeks  in  a 
residential  nursery  school  and  two 
weeks  in  a  children’s  ward  or 
hospital  during  the  long  summer 
vacation  which  separates  the  first 

1  Miss  Serjeant  has  written  at  our  request  these 
notes  on  how  she  arranges  the  one -year  course  for 
Nursery  School  teachers  at  Goldsmiths’  College. 
They  are  important  not  only  because  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  nursery  school  facilities  that  the  1944 
Education  Act  makes  possible,  but  also  in  view 
of  the  likelihood  that  training  will  be  required  for 
workers  in  homes  for  homeless  children.  Such 
training  should  in  our  view  include  work  with 
children  in  their  own  family  situations  on  lines 
similar  to  those  devised  by  Miss  Serjeant. 


and  second  year  periods  of  college 
life.  A  direction  schedule  for  work 
and  child  study  is  given  to  each 
student,  to  guide  her  activities  in 
both  nursery  and  hospital.  A  copy 
of  the  appropriate  schedule  is  sent 
to  the  nursery  superintendent  and 
to  the  hospital  matron  when  ap¬ 
plication  is  made  for  a  student  to 
work  under  them. 

These  schedules  are  intended  to 
guide  beginners  in  their  work,  but 
students  are  also,  of  course,  very 
willing  to  carry  out  other  work  that 
is  helpful  to  the  community,  under 
the  direction  of  superintendent, 
matron  or  ward  sister. 

The  Approach  to  Residential  Nur¬ 
sery  Schools  and  Hospitals 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gain  permis¬ 
sion  for  students  to  work  in  resi¬ 
dential  nursery  schools.  (Before 
the  war  they  used  to  accompany 
children  to  their  holiday  centres.) 
Their  presence  in  the  nursery 
allows  for  holiday  rest  to  be  given 
to  permanent  workers  in  the  school. 
A  contact  once  made  with  a 
nursery  is  usually  maintained  for 
years.  If  an  individual  student 
knows  of  a  satisfactory  nursery 
near  her  home  she  may  work  there, 
provided  she  lives  in  residence 
during  the  period  and  not  at  home. 

The  approach  to  the  hospital  is 
made  first  of  all  by  the  intending 
student,  who  enquires  as  to  what 
children’s  wards  or  hospitals  there 
are  near  her  home.  In  many 
cases  she  has  a  sister  or  friend 
already  at  work  in  a  hospital.  The 
address  of  the  hospital  is  then 
handed  to  the  College  Tutor,  and 
an  official  letter  is  sent  to  the 
Matron.  A  student  never  ap¬ 
proaches  a  matron  herself  in  the 
first  instance.  If  necessary,  the 


Matron  will  pass  the  letter  on  to 
her  committee. 

Reports 

On  returning  to  college  at  the 
beginning  of  their  second  year, 
students  hand  in  their  own  reports 
of  their  work  in  both  nursery  and 
hospital.  These  are  taken  into 
account  when  assessing  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  ability  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  A  written  report  on  each 
student’s  work  is  sent  to  the  college 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Nursery.  The  hospital  Matron  is 
not  asked  for  a  written  report,  for 
at  present  it  is  felt  that  she  or  the 
ward  sister  might  find  this  a  burden. 
The  hospital  period  is  of  very  great 
value,  for  not  only  do  students 
learn  something  about  sick  children, 
but  they  develop  a  true  sympathy 
towards  the  work  of  the  hospital 
staff.  Doctors  frequently  discuss 
child  health  with  the  students, 
particularly  during  their  period  in 
the  Out  Patient  Department.  Thus 
a  sense  of  responsibility  towards 
the  school  medical  service  is  fos¬ 
tered. 

The  Final  Selection 

Upon  returning  to  college  each 
intending  student  has  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Tutor  in  charge 
of  the  nursery  training  course. 
During  this  interview  the  following 
are  considered  : 

(1)  Her  first  year’s  work  at 
college 

(2)  Work  carried  out  at  hospital 
and  nursery  during  the  vacation 

(3)  The  Nursery  Superintendent's 
report 

(4)  The  student’s  own  attitude 
towards  young  children  and  hei 
work  with  them 

(5)  Her  temperament  and  gen¬ 
eral  maturity. 
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NEW  NELSON  BOOKS 


Russian  Cavalcade 

E.  H.  CARTER 

“  ‘  Russian  Cavalcade,’  in  spite  of  its  title,  is  straight 
history.  And  at  last  someone  has  dared  to  say  what 
communism  is,  in  what  one  hopes  will  be  a  school 
text-book.  Impeccable  authorities  are  quoted.  .  .  . 
Soon  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  the  exclusion  of 
Soviet  Russia  from  matriculation  and  other  examina¬ 
tions.” — Times  Educational  Supp.  Illustrated.  3s.  6 d. 

Your  Money  and  Mine 

BARNARD  ELLINGER 

Every  intelligent  young  citizen  should  be  acquainted 
with  at  least  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  economic  system,  as  it  affects  every-day  life.  The 
author  answers  such  questions  as  “  What  does  the 
Post  Office  do  with  your  money?”,  “What  is  the 
National  Debt?”,  “How  do  Building  Societies 
work?  ”,  etc.  Charter  for  Youth.  5s.  net 


American  Life  in  Literature 

DORA  JESSOP,  M.A. 

“  From  the  Mayflower  to  the  Civil  War  ”  is  the  sub¬ 
title  of  this  new  volume  in  The  Teaching  of  English 
series.  It  is  an  anthology  of  American  writings, 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  which  should  help 
towards  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  background 
and  history  of  our  ally.  Is.  9 d. 

Religious  Education 
in  the  Senior  School 

R.  L.  ARUNDALE 

“  The  author  traverses  the  whole  range  of  the  religious 
training  of  the  adolescent.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
industry  and  concentration  .  .  .  obviously  the  work 
of  a  practical  teacher  who  has  tested  theory  on  the 
hard  anvil  of  experience.  .  .  .  Everything  in  the  book 
is  up-to-date.” — Education.  8s.  6 d.  ne 


Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  Ltd 

Parkside  Works  .  Edinburgh 


The  College  Course 

This  consists  of  a  considerable 
.amount  of  practical  work,  together 
.with  lectures,  discussions,  individual 
tutorial  sessions  and  a  course  of 
[appropriate  reading. 

Practical  Work 

(1)  Each  student  is  attached  for 
the  whole  college  year  to  a  family 
in  which  there  is  at  least  one  child 
under  five  years  of  age.  She  visits 
this  family  two  or  more  times  a 
.week,  and  while  there  takes  her 
.place  as  an  older  member  of  the 
.family,  paying  special  attention  to, 
iand  caring  for,  children  who  are 
junder  five  years  of  age.  At  the 
•same  time  she  is  expected  to  be 
friendly  and  helpful  with  older 
children  within  the  family  group. 

During  her  visits,  which  some¬ 
times  consist  of  living  in  the  home 
tor  a  long  week-end,  she  may  carry 
out  any  or  all  of  the  following 
activities  :  taking  younger  child 
or  children  for  walks,  playing  with 
them,  bathing  them  and  putting 
them  to  bed.  helping  to  get  meals 
iand  assisting  in  any  way  in  which 
an  older  sister  in  a  family  would 
inatu rally  do. 

(2)  Visits  are  also  paid  to  (a) 


Nursery  classes  and  schools  ;  ( b ) 

Pre-natal  and  welfare  clinics  ;  (c) 

Play  centres,  etc. 

(3)  A  continuous  period  of  about 
four  weeks  is  spent  in  a  nursery 
class,  during  part  of  which  the 
student  will  take  full  charge  of  the 
group,  just  as  she  hopes  to  do  upon 
leaving  college. 

Lectures  and  Tutorial  Periods 

(1)  A  course  of  lectures  on  child 
psychology  freely  illustrated  by 
students’  accounts  of  the  children 
with  whom  they  are  working 

(2)  A  course  of  child  hygiene 

(3)  Group  discussions  on  child 
development 

(4)  Practical  study  of  music, 
stories,  rhymes,  play  material,  ap¬ 
paratus  and  the  organization  of 
nursery  life  in  general,  e.g.  meals, 
cloakrooms,  healthy  habit  forma¬ 
tion,  etc. 

(5)  Physical  development  of 
young  children  and  types  of  healthy 
activity 

(C)  Personal  tutorial  periods. 
Each  student  has  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  with  her  tutor  at  least  once  a 
fortnight,  more  frequently  if  she  so 
desires.  During  this  time  reports 
of  work  done  in  the  home  are  read, 


problems  discussed,  play  material 
suggested,  and  the  child’s  all  round 
development  considered.  Some 
comparison  of  Nursery  School  and 
home  life  frequently  arises.  The 
student’s  own  reading  is  reviewed 
and  suggestions  are  made  for  its 
development. 

Examples  of  Work  with  the  Family 

Many  behaviour  difficulties  which 
arise  in  school  are  studied  more 
fully  and  satisfactorily  within  the 
family  group,  thereby  the  student 
gradually  becomes  an  understand¬ 
ing  friend  of  the  child.  A  few 
instances,  particularly  of  the  child’s 
place  in  the  family,  which  so 
largely  affects  his  social  adjustment 
at  school,  will  illustrate  this  : 

B,  a  boy  3j  years  of  age,  was 
frequently  upset  because  his  sister, 
four  years  older,  was  so  much  taller 
and  more  capable  than  he.  He 
showed  his  distress  in  various  ways, 
many  of  which  might  have  been 
punished  as  acts  of  naughtiness. 
Both  parents  and  student  realized 
his  problems,  and  the  latter  was 
able  to  help  him  to  appreciate  his 
own  abilities  so  that  he  gradually 
ceased  to  compare  himself  with 
older  and  taller  people. 
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K,  a  girl  4  years  of  age,  was  the 
middle  child,  having  an  elder  and 
younger  brother.  The  elder  was 
the  object  of  his  father’s  attention, 
the  younger  the  adored  baby  of 
mother.  Much  co-operation  was 
necessary  between  the  parents  and 
the  student  worker  in  order  to  help 
K.  to  find  her  true  place  in  the 
family  group. 

C,  a  girl  3  years  of  age,  had  a 
brother  of  9  who  constantly  sneered 
at  her  because  she  was  small  and 
could  not  do  as  he  could.  He 
snatched  her  toys  and  belittled  her 
efforts  to  join  in  his  play.  This 
attitude  of  older  brother  to  younger 
sister  required  much  careful  adjust¬ 
ment,  but  they  did  finally  learn  to 
play  happily  and  sympathetically 
together. 

R,  a  boy  2  years  of  age,  had  been 
most  carefully  trained  so  that  at 
all  times  his  behaviour  was  expected 
to  follow  a  definite  pattern.  At 
intervals  he  broke  down  and  ter¬ 
rible  tantrums  ensued.  The  mother 
did  not  at  first  realize  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  temper  tantrums  and 
an  over-strict  training. 

Parents  are  at  all  times  most 
co-operative  and  sympathetic  to¬ 
wards  the  work  which  the  students 
are  trying  to  do,  and  many  informal 
chats  take  place  between  the  college 
tutor  and  the  parents,  which  are  at 
least  as  valuable  to  the  tutor  as  to 
the  parents.  Each  student  writes 
regular  reports  of  her  visits,  and 
these  are  read  and  discussed  at  her 
next  personal  tutorial  period. 

International  (N.E. 

ENGLAND 

Mr.  A.  J.  Lynch.  Members 
everywhere  will  be  grieved  to  hear 
of  the  death  in  February  of  Mr. 
A.  J.  Lynch,  J.P.,  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  N.E.F.  and 
a  member  of  its  Executive  Board. 

During  the  early  years  of  the 
Fellowship  Mr.  Lynch  worked 
closely  with  us.  He  was  then 
Headmaster  of  the  West  Green 
School  at  Tottenham,  which  became 
known  in  many  countries  for  its 
experimental  work  with  individual 
timetables  under  conditions  typical 
of  a  State  elementary  school.  Later 
he  became  Chairman  of  the  Totten¬ 
ham  Education  Committee  and  of 
its  Juvenile  Court.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Tottenham.  Later  Tot¬ 
tenham  became  one  of  the  badly 


Theses 

A  thesis  of  some  length  is 
presented  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
as  part  of  the  final  examination. 
The  chief  requirement  is  that  the 
work  should  show  evidence  of  real 
living  with  children  and  at  the  same 
time  a  degree  of  reading  and  study 
concerning  child  life.  The  subject 
of  the  thesis  is  frequently  based  on 
some  problem  of  behaviour  which 
has  been  noted  within  the  family, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  confined 
to  life  in  the  home  or  to  obser¬ 
vations  of  one  particular  child.  The 
following  have  been  presented 
recently  : 

(1)  The  development  of  speech 
and  use  of  questions  by  a  boy  aged 
4-5  years 

(2)  Spontaneous  imitations  of 
everyday  life  by  a  girl  of  3  years 

(3)  The  picture  interests  of  a 
brother  and  sister  5  and  3  years  of 
age 

(4)  Variations  in  the  development 
of  two  boys,  14-18  months  of  age 

(5)  Some  differences  in  the  life 
of  children  in  a  daily  nursery  class 
and  a  residential  nursery 

(6)  The  satisfactions  and  dis¬ 
satisfactions  of  a  girl  of  4  years 

(7)  Causes  of  laughter  in  a  boy 
of  9-14  months 

(8)  Anxiety  and  some  apparent 
causes  in  a  boy  of  2-2.8  years 

(9)  Play  material  and  its  uses  at 
different  ages  from  2-5  years 

(10)  The  story  interests  of  a 
group  of  twelve  children  3-5  years 
of  age. 

.)  Notes 

International  Headquarters 

blitzed  areas,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lynch  stayed  through  it  all.  A 
long  life  of  hard  work  and  service 
has  come  to  the  end  he  would  have 
wished,  for  he  died  in  harness. 

BULGARIA 

Last  month  we  announced  with 
great  pleasure  that  we  had  renewed 
contact  with  our  N.E.F.  colleagues 
in  France.  Now  we  have  renewed 
links  with  Bulgaria.  In  March  a 
party  of  representatives  from  Bul¬ 
garia  came  to  the  World  Trade 
Union  Congress  held  in  London, 
and  among  them  was  Raina 
Sharova,  a  member  of  the  N.E.F., 
bringing  with  her  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Section,  Dr.  B. 
Shanov.  We  learned  that  Dr. 
Katzaroff,  the  founder  of  the 
Bulgarian  N.E.F.,  is  now  in 


The  Final  Examination 

This  includes  : 

(1)  Reports  on  long  vacation 
work  in  hospital  and  residential 
nursery 

(2)  A  thesis  arising  from  some 
aspect  of  the  life  of  children  between 
birth  and  5  years  of  age.  These 
may  include  comparisons  with  older 
children.  There  must  be  proof  of 
actual  work  with  children  as  well 
as  academic  study 

(3)  A  three  hours  written  paper 

(4)  A  satisfactory  period  of  work 
in  a  nursery  class  during  which  full 
charge  is  taken  of  a  complete  group 
over  a  continuous  period. 

The  Nursery  Course  for  second 
year  students  of  the  College  is  taken 
concurrently  with  the  regular  two- 
year  course.  During  their  second 
year  these  students  drop  their  more 
academic  subjects,  but  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  the  regular  course 
of  training  for  Infants’  Teachers 
as  well  as  the  Special  Nursery 
Work. 

The  Nursery  Course,  as  at  present 
arranged,  is  intended  to  qualify 
these  specially  selected  students  to 
take  posts  immediately  as  certifi¬ 
cated  assistants  in  Nursery  Schools, 
or  to  take  charge  of  a  Nursery 
Class. 

Potential  Superintendents  should, 
of  course,  have  further  training  or 
experience.  Developments  should 
be  possible  when  the  Training 
College  course  is  extended  normally 
to  three  years. 


50  Gloucester  Place,  London,  W.l 

Switzerland,  where  his  married 
daughter  lives.  His  house  in  Sofia 
was  destroyed  in  a  blitz.  The 
N.E.F.  magazine,  Svobodno  Vazpi- 
tanie,  has  continued,  although 
underground.  Its  offices  are  at  the 
same  familiar  address  — •  Batcho 
Kirov  15,  Sofia,  and  its  assistant 
editor,  Ann  Tzanova,  is  still  there. 
As  in  other  countries,  members  of 
the  N.E.F.  are  forming  part  of  a 
Government  commission  set  up  to 
plan  educational  reconstruction.  We 
send  our  warmest  greetings  to  all 
our  members  in  Bulgaria  and  hope 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  can 
meet  some  more  of  them. 

The  note  that  Raina  Sharova 
brought  with  her  was  of  rather 
special  interest  to  us  at  Head¬ 
quarters  for,  turning  it  over,  we 
were  surprised  to  find  on  the  other 
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THE  N.E.F.  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Representatives  : 

AUSTRALIA 

New  South  Wales 
Queensland  . 

S.  Australia  . 
Victoria 

W.  Australia 
Tasmania 

Mrs.  C.  M.  McNamara,  27  St.  John’s  Avenue,  Gordon. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Herbert,  1  16  Dornoch  Terrace,  S.  Brisbane  (International 
Secretary). 

Mr.  R.  Best,  Waite  Research  Institute,  Private  Mail  Bag,  Adelaide. 

Mr.  A.  W.  R.  Vroland,  4  St.  Edmunds  Grove,  Gardiner,  S.E. 6  Victoria. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Oates,  29  Norfolk  Street,  S.  Perth. 

Mr.  W.  Aston,  Teachers  College,  Hobart.  , 

BULGARIA. 

Dr.  B.  Shanov,  Batcho  Kirov  15,  Sofia. 

CANADA 

Toronto 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Robinson,  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto. 

EGYPT 

Sayed  Pasha,  9  El  Kirdasi  Street,  Cairo. 

ENGLAND 

Mrs.  H.  Clark,  74  Earlham  Road,  Norwich. 

FRANCE 

Dr.  H.  Wallon,  19  Rue  de  la  Tour,  Paris  16. 

INDIA 

Punjab  . 

Bombay 

Mr.  Dev  Inder  Lai,  44  Langley  Road,  Lahore. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Vyas,  New  Era  School,  Hughes  Road,  Bombay. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Mr.  H.  C.  McQueen,  Southern  Cross  Building,  Brandon  Street, 
Wellington. 

NORTHERN 

IRELAND 

Mr.  W.  McClure,  10  Malone  Avenue,  Belfast  (International  Secretary) 

Miss  Olive  Wilson,  115  Malone  Avenue,  Belfast. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Cape  Province 

Johannesburg 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Brazil 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Chile 

Paraguay 

Chairman  :  Dr.  W.  B.  Pienaar,  Capetown  Training  College, 
Highbury  Road,  Mowbray,  C.P. 

Mrs.  G.  Malan,  1  1  Belvedere  Mansions,  King  George  Street, 
Johannesburg. 

Dona  Nina  Celina,  Ministerio  de  Educacao,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Ana  Restrepo,  Ministerio  de  Educacion,  Bogota. 

Professor  J.  C.  Larrea,  Instituto  Pedagogico,  Quito. 

Dr.  Irma  Salas,  Avenida  Suecia,  087,  Santiago. 

Senorita  M.  F.  Gonzales,  Chile  519,  Asuncion. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Dr.  R.  Dottrens,  Troinex,  Geneva. 

UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Vinal  H.  Tibbetts,  American  Education  Fellowship,  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

April  1945 

side  an  appeal  for  funds  which 
Headquarters  sent  out  in  1937  ! 
fit  was  signed  by  Sir  Fred  Clarke, 
■Susan  Isaacs  and  Walter  Laffan. 
After  a  long  journey  lasting  many 
.years  the  little  document  returns 
(home  and  is  now  lying  in  its  appro¬ 
priate  folder  next  to  the  last  letter 
received  from  Bulgaria  in  1940  ! 

FRANCE 

Our  Deputy-Chairman,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Lauwerys,  will  meet  members  of 
tour  French  Section  when  he  visits 
IFrance  early  in  April. 

'Nationalism  and  Internationalism 
iin  Education 

was  the  theme  of  ?  day  conference 
[held  in. London  by  N.F.F.  Head¬ 
quarters  on  24th  February.  The 
morning  session  was  chaired  by  Dr. 
Jiri  F.  Vranek  (formerly  at  the 
Institute  of  Intellectual  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  Paris,  and  now  in  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Education  office).  The  first 
speaker,  Professor  David  Mitrany 
((Princeton,  New  Jersey)  sketched 
iin  outline  the  work  of  some  of  the 
imany  international  organizations 
mow  engaged  on  international  pro¬ 
jects.  As  the  number  of  such 
organizations  will  increase  he  indi¬ 
cated  the  need  for  the  schools  to 
provide  personnel  that  will  be 
iadequate  for  the  task — persons 
i  aware  of  the  significance  of  their 
work  as  part  of  a  great  effort 
towards  world  unity  and  peace. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Lauwerys  followed  with 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  changing 
world  and  the  problems  before  the 
schools  in  adapting  themselves  to 
l:  it.  Owing  to  shortness  of  time  a 
good  deal  of  the  detail  of  this 
speech  could  not  be  filled  in.  Later 
on  another  conference  will  probably 
be  called  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
practical  problems  involved. 

In  the  afternoon  a  symposium 
was  chaired  by  Sq./Ldr.  A.  K.  C. 
*  Ottaway,  R.A.F.,  to  which  the 
following  contributed  : 

Miss  Marie  Butts  (International 
Bureau  of  Education,  Geneva) 
Dr.  O.  Devik  (Norwegian  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education) 

Mr.  B.  S.  Drzewieski  (formerly 
Secretary,  N.E.F.  Poland) 

Dr.  O.  Friedman  (Czechoslovakia) 
Mrs.  Margaret  Cole  (Fabian  So¬ 
ciety) 

Mr.  David  Jordan  (Goldsmiths’ 
College) 

Mr.'  Evan  Davies  (Director  of 
Education,  West  Sussex) 

Mr.  S.  A.  Mathiasen  (American 
People’s  College,  Tyrol) 


INTERNATIONAL  (n.E.F.)  NOTES 


Dr.  W.  Viola  (Cizek  Art  Classes, 
Vienna) 

The  day  ended  with  a  summing 
up  by  Mr.  Wyatt  T.  R.  Rawson,  of 
Bryanston  School,  chaired  by  Mr. 
David  Jordan,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  English  N.E.F. 

The  School  and  World-mindedness 

‘The  school  can  help  the  student 
to  become  world-minded  by  inspir¬ 
ing  in  him  certain  desirable  atti¬ 
tudes,  among  which  are  : 

(a)  Sensitivity  to  the  needs,  inter¬ 
ests  and  problems  of  other 
people 

(b)  A  feeling  that  every  person, 
regardless  of  race  or  nationality, 
has  inherent  worth 

(c)  Respect  for  the  worth-while 
achievements  of  all  peoples  and 
a  feeling  of  membership  in  a 
world  culture 

(cl)  A  fair,  open-minded  tolerance 
of  other  people’s  viewpoints  and 
interpretations 

(e)  A  willingness  to  accept  the 
compromises  and  make  the 
sacrifices  which  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  further  a  better 
world  society 

(/)  A  spirit  of  co-operation,  res¬ 
ponsibility  and  loyalty  towards 


individuals  and  organizations 
working  for  a  world  structure 
for  peace 

(g)  faith  in  education  and  the 
conference  method  as  means  of 
bringing  about  understandings 
which  will  lead  to  the  settling 
of  differences  and  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  constructive  policies. 

Certain  school  practices  will  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  the  student 
for  world  citizenship. 

(a)  Democratic  group  living  in  the 
classroom  and  in  student  affairs 

(b)  Courses  on  international  under¬ 
standing 

(c)  Out-of-class  opportunities  such 
as  forums,  panels,  dramatiza¬ 
tion  and  debates  permitting 
students  to  practise  under¬ 
standings  and  attitudes  gained 
in  class 

(d)  Study  of  the  problem  of  an 
international  auxiliary  language 

(e)  Teaching  new  geographical  con¬ 
cepts 

(/)  Making  it  possible  for  students 
to  join  organizations  of  an 
international  character.’ 

(From  Stanford  University  Work¬ 
shop  Report  on  ‘Education  for 
Peace  and  War’ — Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  California,  U.S.A.) 


Two  Soviet  Schoolgirls 


By  Antonia  Shapovalova 

Inna  Bolshakova  is  quite  tall 
for  her  twelve  years.  She  is 
fair,  and  has  hazel  eyes.  She  is 
a  pupil  of  class  5a  of  the  Belinsky 
Moscow  Middle  School.  After 
school  we  went  to  the  teachers’ 
room  to  have  a  chat. 

‘Tell  me  how  you  spend  your 
day,  Inna’,  I  asked  her. 

‘I  get  up  at  seven  o’clock,  wash 
and  dress,  and  then  have  breakfast. 
After  that  I  go  over  my  oral 
homework,  and  if  I  need  a  map  to 
check  it  I  go  to  school  a  bit  earlier. 
^School  finishes  at  one,  and  some 
days  goes  on  till  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  I’m  an  organizer  of  my 
class’. 

‘What’s  that  ?  Is  it  something 
like  a  monitor  ?’ 

‘Yes,  that’s  it.  The  girls  elected 
me.  It’s  my  job  to  get  order  in  the 
classroom.  We  have  our  own  daily 
wall-newspaper,  and  I  have  to  see 
that  contributors  hand  in  their 
material  on  time.  It  is  very 
popular.  There  are  twelve  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  in  our  class, 
those  girls  who  write  or  draw  well. 

‘Sometimes  we  collect  presents 
for  Red  Army  men  and  money  for 
the  Defence  Fund  or  war  orphans. 
Several  times  we  collected  books 
and  sent  them  to  the  liberated 
districts. 

‘I  often  remain  in  school  after 
classes  to  help  backward  pupils 
with  their  lessons.’ 

‘Of  your  own  free  will  ?’  I 
inquired. 

‘We  have  a  rule  that  the  brighter 
pupils  help  the  weaker  ones.  I 
help  Zoya  Freilina  with  her  English, 
as  she  finds  it  difficult.  Other  days 
I  hurry  home  because  I  take  music 
lessons. 

‘I  haven’t  any  particular  ability 
for  it,  but  Mother  thinks  that  every 
cultured  person  should  know 
music.’ 

‘I  suppose  your  Mother  is  anxious 
about  you  when  you  stay  behind 
at  school  ?’ 

‘But  I  don’t  stay  long.  And 
Mother  isn’t  home  so  early.  She’s 
finishing  a  History  Faculty  at  the 
Teacher’s  Institute.’ 

‘And  who  gives  you  your  dinner?’ 
‘Well,  I  heat  it  up  myself. 


'  Teachers  may  like  to  read  this  very  simple 
tccounl  of  two  schoolgirls  in  Soviet  Russia  to 
their  classes  here,  if  only  to  show  how  very  like 
themselves  Soviet  children  are. — Ed. 


Before  the  war  we  used  to  have  a 
maid.  But  now  we  do  everything 
ourselves.  Aunt  Sonia,  my  Mother’s 
sister,  comes  to  help  us  out.  She’s 
a  book-keeper.’ 

‘That  means  you  don’t  see  your 
Mother  often  ?’  I  asked. 

‘Why  ?  Every  day  !  She  always 
asks  me  about  my  schoolwork  and 
is  worried  when  I  get  only  “good” 
marks.’ 

‘Your  mother  must  be  interested 
in  your  progress  at  school.’ 

‘Too  much  so’,  sighed  Inna. 
‘And  papa  too.  He  always  signs 
my  weekly  report.  But  I  see  him 
only  on  Sundays.  When  I  leave 
for  school  he  is  still  asleep  and 
when  he  comes  at  night  I’m 
already  asleep.  But  on  free  days 
or  Saturdays  I  go  to  the  theatre 
with  him  or  with  Mamma.  Papa 
loves  to  talk  in  English  to  me,  he 
knows  the  language  well.’ 

‘Tell  me  what  you  do  after 
school.’ 

‘I  read.  I  love  to  curl  up  on  the 
couch  with  a  book’,  said  Inna, 
smiling  as  if  confessing  to  a  weak¬ 
ness. 

‘And  what  do  you  read  ?’ 

‘Travel  books  and  adventure 
stories  are  my  favourite.  I  liked 
Mayne  Reid’s  Headless  Horseman. 
I  also  like  the  Russian  classics. 
Papa  sometimes  brings  me  books 
from  the  library  where  he  works. 
At  about  four  in  the  afternoon  I 
go  for  a  walk  or  skate  in  the 
courtyard.  Then  I  do  my  lessons 
and  have  my  supper.  If  there’s 
any  time,  I  read.  Then  I  go  to 
bed.’ 

‘And  have  you  no  friends  ?’  I 
asked  having  noticed  that  Inna 
had  said  nothing  about  friends. 

‘Of  course  I  have  !  I’m  friends 
with  Fay  Voronina — we  sit  at  the 
same  desk  in  class.  We  go  for  walks 
together  ;  she  comes  to  my  house 
and  I  go  to  heis.  I’m  a  young 
pioneer  and  head  of  my  detachment. 
We  get  together  at  school  on  holi¬ 
days,  or  on  other  important  occa¬ 
sions.  We  have  amateur  art 
circles.  Sometimes  they  give  shows, 
and  then  we  have  good  times.’ 

Fifteen-year-old  Marina  Rakh- 
manova  is  in  the  seventh  grade  of 
the  same  school.  Her  father  works 
in  the  2nd  Auto-Repair  Works, 
and  her  mother  is  a  domestic 
worker. 


‘I  am  at  school  until  two  or 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  I  go  home  and  prepare 
dinner,  tidy  up  my  room  and 
do  my  homework.  When  Mother 
and  Father  come  home  we  have 
dinner  together.  Sometimes  I  write 
something  for  our  wall  newspaper. 
My  group  issues  this,  and  it  hangs 
up  in  class.’ 

‘And  have  you  any  other  duties 
at  school  ?’  I  enquired. 

‘I  write  for  the  general  wall 
newspaper.  And  I’m  member  .-of 
the  sanitary  committee,  which 
checks  hygienic  conditions  of  other 
classes,  while  ours  comes  under  the 
observation  of  a  different  com¬ 
mittee.  Then  I’m  on  duty  to  keep 
the  children  from  raising  a  rumpus 
when  they  change  classes.’ 

‘And  how  are  your  studi.  s  coming 
along  ?’ 

‘In  general  I’m  considered  a 
good  student.  But  at  the  end  of 
last  quarter  I  received  only  a 
“satisfactory”.  For  zoology  we 
were  told  to  draw  a  spinal  column. 
My  drawing  was  poor,  so  I  didn’t 
hand  it  in,  and  I  was  marked 
“bad”.  That  pulled  down  my 
average  to  “satisfactory”,’  Marina 
explained  in  a  genuinely  grieved 
tone. 

‘Why  didn’t  you  hand  it  in  ? 
No  one  expects  you  to  do  master¬ 
pieces.’ 

‘I  regret  it  now.  I  also  find 
mathematics  difficult.  But  the 
girls  help  me.  We  are  very  friendly 
in  class  and  I  can  always  ask 
someone  to  explain  a  problem  to 
me.  Literature  and  history  are  my 
favourite  subjects.  I  want  to 
enter  the  Philological  Faculty.’ 

‘When  have  you  time  to  read  ?’ 
I  asked. 

‘I  make  time.  I  put  the  dinner 
on  and  read  while  it  is  cooking. 
I  frequently  give  talks  to  our  group. 
I’m  now  collecting  material  on 
Dmitri  Donskoi.’ 

‘Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  or 
cinema  ?’ 

‘Oh,  yes.  I  go  with  my  friend 
on  Sundays.  She  lives  in  our  block 
and  studies  in  a  trade  school. 
We’ve  been  friends  since  we  were 
children.  On  Saturdays  I  attend 
a  dance  group  at  the  school.  I 
once  went  with  Mother  to  the 
Bolshoi  Theatre  and  became  crazy 
about  ballet  dancing.  On  holidays 
our  group  gives  performances.’ 

These  two  girls  are  typical  of 
many  thousands  of  Soviet  school- 
children. 
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Edited  by  DAVID  JORDAN 


N.E.F.— Earl/  Beginnings 

tn  1915,  in  the  midst  of  the  first 

world  war,  a  young  woman,  then 
^  an  heard  in  London  a 

talk  given  by  Haden  Guest.  She 
was  so  inspired  by  his  picture  of 
the  possibilities  of  an  international 
■organization  that  w'ould  link  to¬ 
gether  progressive  teachers  all  over 
the  world  that  she  resolved  to  give 
i  up  her  post  and  devote  herself  to 
t  the  task  of  bringing  such  an 
■organization  into  being. 

Beatrice  Ensor  (British — born  in 
'  Italy  and  brought  up  in  France) 
'isoon  gathered  together  a  small 
l:  group  of  teachers  and  parents  in 
LLondon  and  began  linking  up  with 
i  kindred  spirits  all  over  England. 

[  Study  groups,  conferences  and 
| : meetings  of  various  kinds  were  held. 

I  In  1920  the  New  Era  was  launched 
— with  Beatrice  Ensor  and  A.  S. 
Neill  as  co-editors.  It  was  a 

■  quarterly  (4/6  per  annum).  Every 
■subscriber  became  ipso  facto  a 
imember  of  the  Fellowship. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  war 
ithe  group  in  England  reached  out 
,and  brought  into  its  organization 

■  educators  in  other  countries,  and 
lin  1921  called  an  international 
■conference  at  Calais.  This  was 
.attended  by  about  500  and  was 
:: followed  as  the  years  went  by  with 

■  conferences  that  averaged  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  2,0004  At  the  time 

■  of  the  Calais  conference  it  was  still 
uncertain  whether  the  presence  of 

3  a  representative  from  Germany 
^  would  be  tolerated  by  an  inter- 
n national  group,  but  the  risk  was 
taken.  It  was  a  great  moment 
when  Elisabeth  Rotten,  the  well- 
known  Quaker  (who  though  Swiss 
had  spent  her  life  in  work  for 
i  German  education),  was  greeted  by 
the  great  Belgian  teacher,  Ovide 
Decroly. 

At  Calais,  three  Directors  of  the 
Fellowship  were  elected,  Elisabeth 

1  International  conferences  were  held  at 
Montreux,  1923  ;  Heidelberg,  1925  ;  Locarno, 
1927  ;  Elsinore,  1929  ;  Nice,  1932  ;  Cheltenham, 
1936  ;  Mirhig  m.  1941. 


Rotten  for  German-speaking  coun¬ 
tries,  Adolphe  Ferriere  for  French- 
speaking  countries,  and  Beatrice 
Ensor  for  the  English-speaking. 
Offices  of  the  Fellowship  were 
opened  in  Geneva  and  Berlin,  and 
the  two  magazines,  Pour  V  Ere 
Nouvelle  and  Das  Werdende  Zeital- 
ter,  were  published.  About  this 
time  (1921)  the  policy  of  forming 
subscribers  to  the  three  magazines 
into  autonomous  national  Sections 
and  Groups  began.  France  and 
Czechoslovakia  were  first  in  the 
field  (1921)  to  be  followed  in  1924  by 
Scotland  and  by  Denmark  in  1926. 
Then,  in  1927,  came  England, 
Bulgaria,  Poland  and  Sweden,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  (1928)  Argentina,  Rou- 
mania,.  Turkey,  (1929)  Finland, 
Norway,  (1930)  Japan,  (1931) 
Switzerland,  (1932)  Belgium,  U.S.A. 
(1933)  Spain,  (1934)  S.  Africa, 
(1935)  India,  (1936)  Bolivia,  Hol¬ 
land,  (1937)  Australia,  Canada, 
(1941)  New  Zealand,  (1942)  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Chile,  Para¬ 
guay,  (1944)  N.  Ireland. 

England  was  relatively  late  in 
forming  a  national  section  because 
its  work  tended  to  be  very  closely 
linked  with  the  activities  of  Inter¬ 
national  Headquarters,  and  at  times 
the  International  Secretary  was  also 
responsible  for  the  English  national 
activities  In  1927,  however,  the 
English  Section  started  off  with  a 
secretary  and  committee  of  its  own. 
Among  its  Presidents  have  been 
Sir  Michael  Sadler,  Sir  Percy  Nunn, 
Mr.  E.  Salter  Davies,  Professor 
R.  H.  Tawney,  Professor  J.  H. 
Nicholson,  and  now  Sir  Fred  Clarke; 
among  its  Chairmen — Dr.  Susan 
Isaacs,  Mr.  J.  Compton,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Woodhead,  and  now  Miss  Catherine 
Fletcher  ;  and  among  its  Secre¬ 
taries,  Mr.  H.  C.  Dent,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Lynch,  Dr.  H.  Stead  and  now  Mrs. 
H.  Clark. 

From  1927  to  1939  the  English 
Section  was  active  in  ways  too 
numerous  to  describe  in  this  short 


E.N  E.F.  Recent  Developments 


To-day  the  E.N. E.F.  is  an  asso-  are  having  new  members  at  the 

■  ciation  of  nearly  2,000  full  and  rate  of  60-80  (full  and  branch)  a 
1  branch  members,  nearly  three  month.  There  is  a  mail  of  up  to 

■  quarters  of  whom  have  joined  fifty  letters  a  day  in  busy  times,  and 

■  during  the  last  three  years.  We  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  less  busy 
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Clare  Soper 

sketch.  At  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  1939  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  D.  L. 
Brereton,  joined  the  Forces,  and 
his  assistant,  the  A.T.S.  Mr. 
Vivian  Ogilvie  came  to  the  rescue 
and  gave  his  half-time  services  to 
the  Section.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  International  Secretary  the 
work  of  the  Section  was  maintained 
and  several  conferences  held  during 
1940  and  1941.  All  these  years  the 
English  Section  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Headquarters  had  shared 
premises  in  London,  and  the  New 
Era  office  was  also  under  the  same 
roof.  In  1941  these  offices  were 
destroyed  in  an  air  raid,  and  the 
International  Secretary  evacuated 
to  Somerset,-  taking  the  English 
and  the  International  files  with  her. 
When  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  claimed  by 
the  B.B.C.  Dr.  Stead  took  over  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Section,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  1942  the 
E.N. E.F.  office  was  transferred  to 
his  home  in  Chesterfield.  With  the 
death  of  Dr.  Stead  came  the 
appointment  of  Mrs.  H.  Clark  and 
the  office  migrated  to  Norwich, 
where  it  now  is. 

It  is  important  to  note  that 
anyone  joining  a  National  Section 
of  the  Fellowship  at  the  same  time 
becomes  a  member  of  the  inter¬ 
national  body.  A  member  has  a 
voice  in  the  direction  of  the 
Fellowship’s  international  affairs 
through  his  national  representative 
on  the  International  Council  which 
in  turn  elects  an  Executive  Board 
responsible  for  the  activities  of 
International  Headquarters.  Four 
members  of  the  E.N.E.F’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  are  at  present  on 
the  International  Executive  Board, 
namely,  Sir  Fred  Clarke,  Professor 
Hamley,  Mr.  Woodhead  and  Mr. 
Lauwerys. 

To-day  the  membership  of  the 
E.N. E.F.  is  increasing  rapidly,  and 
it  was  thought  that  a  few  notes  on 
its  past  history  might  be  of  interest, 
particularly  to  the  new  members. 

Hilda  Clark 

— there  is  no  slack  season  ;  mem¬ 
bers  write  letters  even  on  bank 
holidays  !  We  hold  conferences  of 
several  days  every  main  holiday, 
Easter,  August  and  Christmas,  and 
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have  regional  meetings  up  and  down 
the  country  every  few  weeks. 
Below  is  a  summary  of  our  recent 
activities  along  our  three  main  lines 
of  work,  conferences,  local  branches 
and  issuing  of  publications. 

During  1942  and  1943,  four 
conferences  were  held  on  compara¬ 
tive  education,  Ripon,  Easter  1942, 
Nottingham,  Easter,  1943,  London, 
Whitsuntide  and  Christmas,  1943. 
(The  last  three  were  organized  in 
conjunction  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions.)  In  all  these  the  aim  was  to 
get  a  better  understanding  of  our 
own  problems,  and  their  possible 
solution,  through  a  study  of  educa¬ 
tion  abroad.  For  example,  the 
urgent  question  of  reorganization 
of  secondary  education  in  England 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  light  shed 
on  it  through  an  acquaintance, 
even  if  it  was  no  more,  with  the 
American  High  School,  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  common  school,  the  Ten 
Year  School  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
public  school  system  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  These  conferences  pre¬ 
pared  us  to  deal  a  little  more 
adequately  with  the  problems  which 
were  to  arise  very  acutely  soon 
afterwards. 

Other  conferences  have  been  on 
fundamental  problems  and  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  current  and  topical  interest, 
all  viewed  against  the  background 
of  our  fast-changing  educational 
scene.  At  Oxford  in  August,  1941, 
the  conference  on  ‘Man  and  Society’ 
turned  our  attention  to  the  forces 
helping  to  shape  us,  not  merely 
those  of  the  planned  educational 
system,  but  the  unplanned  forces, 
our  opportunities  and  restrictions 
in  learning,  living,  work  and  leisure. 
More  specific  questions  were  tackled 
at  other  conferences,  as  is  signified 
by  their  titles  :  ‘What  after  13?’ 
(Exeter,  Christmas,  1943),  ‘The 
Education  Bill’  (London,  5.2.44), 
‘Re-education  of  Nazi-Trained 
Youth’  (London,  25.11.44). 

Two  conferences  have  been  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  ‘Conference 
on  Democratic  Reconstruction  of 
Education’,  Easter  and  Christmas, 
1944.  The  first  of  these,  ‘Education 
in  a  Democracy  ;  Purpose  and 
Content’,  dealt  with  fundamental 
principles,  with  some  reference  to 
current  problems  in  the  secondary 
stage  of  education  ;  the  second, 
‘The  New  Secondary  School',  was 
concerned  with  the  type  of  secon¬ 
dary  reorganization  which  would 
best  fulfil  our  purposes,  an  urgent 
matter  in  view  of  the  Ministry’s 


request  for  Development  Plans 
from  the  L.E.A's  (to  be  made 
within  the  coming  year) .  (The 
summer  conference  of  the  E.N.E.F., 
Hull,  August  15th-22nd,  1945,  will 
be  a  complementary  one  on  the 
content  of  education  at  the  secon¬ 
dary  stage.) 

The  Summer  Conferences,  1942, 
1943,  1944,  deserve  special  mention. 
The  Bedford  Conference,  1942,  was 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
E.N.E.F.  Conferences  ;  it  was  far 
larger  than  has  been  usual  (about 
270  members)  and  much  more 
ambitious  in  scope.  It  attempted 
a  replanning  of  the  educational 
system  (a  foreshadowing  of  the 
Education  Bill)  and  was  prepared 
for  by  a  study  of  the  very  numerous 
documents  issued  in  1940,  1941  and 
1942  by  professional,  non-profes¬ 
sional  and  semi-professional  organ¬ 
izations.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting 
a  series  of  agreed  ‘Proposals’  were 
put  forward.  These  were  the 
contributions  of  the  E.N.E.F.  to 
the  activity  preceding  the  White 
Paper  on  Educational  Reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  were  prior  to  the  setting 
up  of  the  Council  for  Educational 
Advance ;  they  were  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  these. 

The  Wem  Conference  (1943)  on 
the  White  Paper’  had  a  much  more 
limited  objective,  as  also  the  Bangor 
Conference  (1944)  which  studied 
the  McNair  Report,  though  with 
more  diffuse  material  in  the  latter 
case.  Each  of  these  carried  on  the 
tradition  established  at  Bedford. 
All  were  discussion  conferences 
without  speakers,  and  all  were 
residential.  In  each,  the  method 
was  that  the  conference  divided  into 
groups  to  discuss  specific  material, 
and  each  group  brought  its  con¬ 
clusions  back  to  the  whole  confer¬ 
ence.  The  members  were  called  on 
to  contribute  almost  everything  ; 
the  success  depended  entirely  on 
their  ability  and  willingness.  (This 
also  applied  to  the  social  evenings, 
which  were  run  by  the  members  ; 
much  talent  was  discovered  in 
these  ‘activity  periods’.)  The  strong 
spirit  of  co-operation  in  these 
meetings  is  valuable  beyond  calcu¬ 
lation  ;  intellectually  and  socially 
they  have  been  for  us  an  experience 
of  true  democratic  living. 

In  the  field  of  publications,  the 
Conference  Reports  have  been 
printed  and  widely  distributed,  but 
apart  from  a  ‘recruiting  leaflet’ 
they  were  until  recently  the  only 
literature  for  which  the  E.N.E.F. 
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had  direct  responsibility.  Now  the 
Fellowship  has  undertaken  to  issue 
a  series  of  pamphlets  on  current 
educational  topics ;  the  first  of 
these,  the  ‘Social  Approach  to  the 
Curriculum’,  by  Miss  Catherine 
Fletcher,  urges  the  necessity  for  a 
reconsideration  of  what  lies  behind 
teaching  and  asks  whether  what  we 
are  giving  adolescents  to-day  is 
really  helping  them  to  work  or  play 
purposefully.  The  second  pamph¬ 
let,  ‘Re-organisation  of  Secondary 
Education’,  by  Mr.  L.  Bradley, 
examines  the  existing  types  of 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  over  11 
years,  and  outlines  possible  schemes 
of  reorganization.  The  next  pamph¬ 
lets  will  probably  deal  with  adult 
education  and  ‘Home  and  School’. 

The  E.N.E.F.  has  no  organ  of 
its  own,  but  has  a  long  association 
with  the  New  Era,  which  journal 
is  bought  by  the  E.N.E.F.  for  its 
full  members,  and  is  rightly  valued 
by  them  for  its  articles  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  psychological  interest. 
The  ‘Bulletin’  was  introduced  in 
1942,  and  the  Editor  of  this  is  now 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  this  is  most  valuable,  and 
very  popular  with  members.  But 
it  is  a  real  hindrance  to  the  growth 
of  the  Fellowship  and  to  its  demo¬ 
cratic  working  not  to  have  much 
fuller  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  views,  making  of  Criticisms,  put¬ 
ting  out  suggestions,  not  merely  on 
matters  already  raised  in  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  but  on  any  aspect  whatever 
of  importance  to  the  organization. 

The  development  of  local  branches 
is  the  third  main  line  of  activity. 
These  are  now  established  in  nearly 
thirty  places  ;  they  perform  a 
function  which  national  and  re¬ 
gional  conferences  can  scarcely 
attempt,  for  though  the  actual 
branch  membership  is  mainly  of 
those  professionally  interested,  they 
touch  and  influence  far  wider 
circles,  councillors,  industrialists, 
welfare  workers,  magistrates,  and, 
above  all,  parents.  What  work  is 
undertaken  depends  on  the  special 
interests  of  members  and  upon 
local  conditions.  Most  branches 
hold  public  meetings  and  organize 
study  groups,  and  have  some  social 
or  semi-social  gatherings.  The 
more  ambitious  have  undertaken 
series  of  meetings,  for  example, 
N.W.  Kent  (on  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  and  now  secondary  re¬ 
organization)  ;  Wembl  y  (econo¬ 
mics),  and  Reading  (the  film). 
Recently  several  branches  have 
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been  holding  a  more  popular  type 
of  meeting,  Debate,  Brains  Trust, 
Examination  of  Expert  Witnesses 
.at  a  Public  Enquiry,  and  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Parents,  These  are  serving 
to  stimulate  interest  in  what  edu¬ 
cation  means,  and,  in  particular, 
how  the  Act  can  and  should  be 
interpreted.  They  are  both  propa¬ 
ganda  for  educational  advance  and 
;a  form  of  adult  education. 

During  the  last  three  years  the 
membership  of  the  E.N.E.F.  has 
increased  considerably.  The  fol¬ 
iowing  table  gives  approximate 
(figures  : 

With  this  has  gone  increased 
interest  and  help  from  outside  the 
IFellowship.  We  have  had  very 
generous  reporting  in  The  Times 
Educational  Supplement,  the  Journal 
of  Education,  the  Schoolmaster,  the 
i Head  Teachers’  Journal,  as  well  as 
numerous  and  lengthy  accounts  of 
local  meetings  in  provincial  papers. 
A  number  of  educational  organiza¬ 
tions  give  us  their  support  by 
affiliation  (the  Assistant  Masters, 
Assistant  Mistresses,  Institute  of 
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Education,  London  Teachers'  Asso¬ 
ciation,  about  twenty  Co-operative 
Societies,  and  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers)  and  by  sending  dele¬ 
gates  to  our  conferences.  Again, 
our  publications  have  been  widely 
distributed  ;  teachers,  parents  and 
administrators  are  constantly  ask¬ 
ing  for  copies  ;  members  of  the 
Forces  at  home  and  overseas  write 
frequently  for  information  and 
literature  ;  while  the  British  Coun¬ 
cil  and  His  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office  have  given  us  bulk  orders. 

The  work  of  the  Fellowship  has 
been  enabled  to  go  forward  only 
through  the  enthusiasm  and  most 
generous  work  of  its  members, 
together  with  their  vision  and 
inspiration.  Sir  Fred  Clarke,  the 
President,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
names  in  education  in  England 
to-day  ;  his  recent  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  Ministry’s  Advisory 
Council  is  testimony  to  his  ability 
and  influence.  In  Mr.  Woodhead 
and  Miss  Fletcher,  the  Fellowship 
had  and  has,  as  chairman,  a  director 
of  education  and  a  principal  of  a 
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training  college,  who  are  both 
outstanding  in  their  fields.  Above 
all,  in  Dr.  Stead,  who  worked  for 
the  Fellowship  for  the  last  year  of 
his  very  full  life,  we  had  one  whose 
influence  made  possible  what  came 
after.  It  was  he  who  was  responsible 
for  the  conception  and  carrying  out 
of  the  Bedford  Conference  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  showed  us  how 
such  a  meeting  could  work  and 
what  it  could  achieve  ;  he  intro¬ 
duced  our  present  Constitution, 
which,  imperfect  as  it  is,  gives  us 
the  framework  of  a  democratically 
run  organization,  with  ample  room 
for  development ;  it  was  his  inspira¬ 
tion,  his  insistence  on  the  need  to 
know  and  to  foster  knowledge  that 
stimulated  the  setting  up  of  local 
branches  ;  above  all,  it  was  his 
personal  warmth  and  indomitable 
spirit  that  gave  others  the  desire 
and  determination  to  carry  on 
whatever  the  odds  ;  even  death 
has  been  unable  to  rob  us  of  what 
he  gave,  the  example  of  his  life 
devoted  to  the  determination  to 
secure  for  all  ‘the  chance  to  be  men'. 


December,  1941  ... 
December,  1942  ... 
December,  1943  ... 
December,  1'944  . . . 

No.  of  Full 
Members. 

No.  of 
Branches. 

No.  of 
Branch 
Members. 

No.  of 
Associate 
Members. 

Total  No.  of 
Full,  Branch  and 
Associate 
Members. 

500 

675 

825 

980 

0 

4 

19 

27 

0 

205 

475 

750 

120 

120 

120 

120 

620 

1,000 

1,420 

1,850 

The  Tasks  Ahead 

The  main  part  of  the  Education 
Act  comes  into  operation  on  April 
list  of  this  year.  We  know  that  it 
initiates  major  changes  in  the 
educational  structure  and  educa¬ 
tional  policy  of  this  country.  The 
English  New  Education  Fellowship 
is  deeply  concerned  with  this 
structure  and  this  policy.  As 
members  we  have  accepted  the 
principle  which  calls  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  full  development  of  all 
our  children.  The  Butler  Act 
makes  clear  that  education  is 
concerned  with  the  physical  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral  and  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  of  all.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we  of  the  Fellowship  have  a  great 
oart  to  play  in  helping  to  make  the 
Act  a  reality. 

What  then  are  our  immediate 
:asks  ?  One  of  the  most  urgent  is 
:o  do  our  utmost  to  encourage 
social  understanding  of  the  issues 


which  are  at  stake.  The  local 
groups  have  an  important  function 
here.  The  Act  has  abolished  the 
distinction  between  ‘elementary’ 
and  ‘secondary' — a  dualism  which 
has  riddled  our  educational  system 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
The  implications  of  this  change  are 
enormous.  Bui  they  have  not  yet 
penetrated  the  minds  and  attitudes 
of  men  and  women.  The  Local 
groups  of  E.N.E.F.  can  get  the 
fellowship  and  personal  contact 
with  the  men  and  women  of  the 
community.  Through  this  contact 
they  can  educate  public  opinion. 
This  may  mean  stepping  down 
from  our  more  intellectual  or 
academic’  pedestals  and  learning 
ourselves  from  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  our  children.  We  must 
find  out  what  their  ways  of  thinking 
are,  what  are  their  particular  fears 
and  sensivities  in  view  of  educa¬ 
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tional  reform,  and  we  must  learn 
how  to  draw  them  in  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  education  really  mean. 
To  do  this  we  must  gather  them 
together  in  fairly  small  groups  and 
discuss  and  talk  with  them.  If  we 
do  this  we  shall  be  very  much 
enlightened  and  strengthened.  The 
E.N.E.F.  has  before  it  a  task  of 
adult  education  with  a  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  possibilities  of 
this.  In  human  fellowship  in 
personal  understanding  and  hu¬ 
mility,  in  the  reciprocal  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  awareness,  we  shall 
be  planting  firmly  some  of  the  roots 
of  the  democratic  future  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Ihen  the  E.N.E.F.  has  a  great 
part  to  play  within  the  teaching 
profession  itself.  Its  members  are 
found  in  every  kind  of  department 
of  education.  One  great  value  of 
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conferences  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  achievement  of  the  unity  of 
fellowship  with  all  sorts  of  members 
of  the  profession.  The  dualism  of 
our  past  educational  system  to 
which  we  have  referred  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  differentiation  in  the 
teaching  profession  which  has  cre¬ 
ated  certain  attitudes  of  mind,  and 
certain  conflicts.  The  tasks  ahead 
demand  that  teachers  unite  in  the 
recognition  of  common  interests 
and  common  purposes.  These  are 
concerned  with  the  whole  welfare  of 
children  from  whatever  sort  of 
background  they  come.  The 
E.N.E.F.  should  be  among  the 
spearhead  of  those  who  work  for  a 
common  purpose  and  common 
fellowship  among  teachers.  The 
energy  that  must  be  released  for 
the  tasks  of  reconstruction  must 
not  be  stifled  and  frustrated  by 
conflicts  and  disunities  in  our  great 
profession.  Therefore  we  must 
work  for  the  achievement  of  pro¬ 
fessional  unity. 

The  next  immediate  task  of  the 
E.N.E.F.  is  to  play  its  part  in 
exploring  the  ‘new  veins’  which 
the  Minister  of  Education  recently 
said  must  be  worked  at  through 
the  individual  initiative  of  people. 
This  is  a  condition  of  the  real 
implementing  of  the  reforms  of 
education.  Progressive  teachers 
and  educationists  must  themselves 
do  some  of  the  solid  thinking  and 
research  work  that  is  needed  for 
the  refashioning  of  the  content  of 
education.  Each  local  group  could 
set  itself  certain  tasks  of  research. 
The  opportunities  are  immense. 
For  example,  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  secondary  education  in 
the  post-war  world  is  puzzling  the 
mind  of  administrators  and  many 
others  who  are  actively  concerned 
with  replanning  education.  What 
are  the  principles  which  will  guide 
us  in  reframing  the  contents  of  the 
curriculum?  Where  are  the  teachers 
and  where  are  the  schools  which 
are  carrying  out  these  principles  if 
only  in  part  ? 

If  we  try  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  frankly  and  seriously  we  shall 
find  we  are  faced  with  equally 
urgent  questions  about  the  nature 
of  our  society  in  the  post-war 
world,  and  with  social  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  The  content  of  our  curriculum 
is  inevitably  bound  up  with  these 
issues.  We  must  face  them 
squarely.  We  must  study  the  social 
situation  and  see  how  it  affects  the 
attitude  and  the  mentality  and  the 


ways  of  living  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
N.E.F.  groups  could  undertake 
certain  aspects  of  sociological  study 
in  their  own  communities.  These 
aspects  might  refer  to  the  nutriment 
of  children  in  homes  and  in  school  ; 
the  housing  situation  and  its  effect 
on  the  hygiene  habits  and  health 
of  schoolchildren  ;  the  meaning  of 
home  life  and  its  part  in  the 
upbringing  of  children  ;  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  employment 
which  the  young  people  enter  on 
leaving  school  ;  the  nature  of  and 
opportunities  for  the  leisure  activi¬ 
ties  of  children,  for  example  films, 
reading  material,  play.  These  issues 
will  bring  people  inevitably  to  ask 
questions  about  local  plans  for 
reconstruction.  Here  there  is  great 
scope  for  the  co-operation  of 
E.N.E.F.  groups  with  those  other 
groups  of  people  in  the  community 
who  are  directly  concerned  with 
the  replanning  of  neighbourhoods 
and  regions.  They  will  realize  that 
education  in  the  future  is  bound 
up  with  the  whole  conception  of 
the  education  of  the  community. 

It  is  suggested  that  our  great 
task  within  the  next  few  years  is 
to  understand  and  grapple  with 
the  full  meaning  of  tire  educative 
community,  and  to  realize  the  part 
that  the  school  will  play  as  a 
dynamic  creative  factor  within 
such  a  community. 

MEETING  OF  BRANCH 
OFFICIALS 

‘How  are  we  to  make  the  man 
in  the  street  familiar  with  the 
meaning  of  education  ?’  asked  Mr. 
Gillett  at  a  meeting  of  Branch 
Officials  in  London  on  February 
25th.  Facts  and  figures  showed 
that  in  spite  of  the  profusion  of 
educational  literature  recently  pub¬ 
lished  the  man  in  the  street  still 
remained  untouched,  and  even 
convinced  that  educational  reform 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Yet 
any  educational  advance,  and  in¬ 
deed  any  progress  within  the 
school  itself,  was  largely  dependent 
upon  public  opinion  —  for  the 
general  public  controlled  the  purse 
strings,  teachers  were  #  recruited 
from  the  general  public,  and  the 
general  public  was  also  the  parent. 

In  stating  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  child’s  time  was  spent  outside 
school,  Mr.  Gillett  showed  how 
urgent  it  was  to  gain  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  parent  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  thought  that  the 
problem  should  be  tackled  from 
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many  angles.  For  instance,  there 
could  be  far  greater  use  made  of 
films,  the  B.B.C.,  the  press,  and 
pamphlets  and  leaflets  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Then  he  asked  if  it  were  not 
possible  for  E.N.E.F.  branches  all 
over  the  country  to  undertake  a 
campaign  for  this  purpose. 

The  plan  of  action  outlined  by 
Mr.  Gillett  was  enterprising,  yet 
intensely  practical.  He  suggested 
that  branches  might  : 

(a)  divide  into  groups  to  produce 
a  leaflet,  possibly  with  a  view 
to  publication,  to  attract  the 
right  people  into  the  pro¬ 
fession  ; 

( b )  get  out  a  questionnaire  and 
a  survey  to  discover  what 
young  people  really  thought 
of  teaching  as  a  career  ; 

(r)  adopt  the  project  method  and 
undertake  work  which  would 
bring  in  parents  and  the 
general  public  ; 

(d)  hold  an  education  week  bring¬ 
ing  in  outside  speakers,  M.O.I. 
films  and  pictorial  exhibitions. 

In  this  way  the  E.N.E.F.  Branches 
would  not  only  be  educating  public 
opinion  but  also  bringing  in  new 
members  to  the  organization.  Mem¬ 
bers  agreed  that  the  man  in  the 
street  should  be  brought  into  the 
E.N.E.F.,  and  the  discussion  showed 
that  almost  every  method  was 
being  used,  or  had  been  used,  by 
branches  somewhere  in  England, 
save  perhaps  the  press  gang  system ! 
Mr.  Gillett  then  stated  that 
E.N.E.F.  activity  might  tend  to  be 
too  formal  for  many  people,  and 
that  it  was  essential  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  lecture  method  but 
to  try  projects,  Brains  Trusts, 
Group  Discussions  and  week-end 
schools.  The  discussion  amongst 
members  showed  that  good  work 
was  already  being  done  towards 
educating  the  general  public  in,  for 
example,  the  parent  teacher  groups 
attached  to  schools,  and  again  in 
N.W.  Kent  where  a  panel  of 
lecturers  had  been  set  up  for  Youth 
Clubs,  and  these  lecturers  were  now 
being  invited  to  do  similar  work 
amongst  adult  groups  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

However,  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  a  great  deal  more  work  could 
be  done  in  this  direction,  and  that 
E.N.E.F.  Branches  had  a  two-fold 
purpose,  to  increase  enlightenment  jj 
amongst  members,  and  at  the  same  I 
time  to  bring  enlightenment  to  J 
others. 

Olive  Browning. 
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H ARRAP 

English  Through  Games 

T.  G.  RISING,  M.A. 

‘This  is  a  delightfully  compiled  Eng’ish  course  for  the  lower  and  middle  forms 
in  secondary  and  senior  schools.  The  author  had  the  bold  idea  of  bringing 
the  game  element  into  the  teaching  of  English  and  in  100  games  he  covers 
the  whole  syllabus.  The  games  themselves  are  ingenious  and  valuable  and 
the  book  should  certainly  be  seen.’ — Schoolmaster.  3s. 

Take  Pen  and  Ink 

E.  M.  WILKIE,  M.A. 

‘Stimulating,  fascinating,  enjoyable,  and  a  few  more  complimentary  adjectives 
are  applicable  to  this  little  handbook  of  composition  for  middle  forms.’ — A.  M.A. 

‘Relies  on  originality  of  method  and  charm  of  presentation  to  arouse  and 
maintain  interest.’ — English. 

‘This  is  a  book  to  be  highly  recommended.’ — Times  Educational  Supplement. 

2s.  6d. 

G.  G.  HARRAP  &  CO.,  LTD. 

=- .  182  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C.I===  - 


Book  Reviews 

An  Introduction  to  Child  Guid¬ 
ance.  By  W.  Mary  Burbury, 
Edna  M.  Balint,  Bridget  J.  Yapp. 
(London.  Macmillan.  7/6). 

This  little  book,  written  by  the 
members  of  the  Manchester  Child  Guid¬ 
ance  Clinic  team,  is  designed  for  ‘all 
those  who  are  actively  concerned  with 
problems  of  children’,  and  in  partic¬ 
ular  social  workers,  probation  officers, 
teachers,  magistrates,  doctors,  and 
members  of  education  and  youth 
committees. 

The  authors  have  presented  their 
material  clearly  and  precisely,  illus¬ 
trating  their  points  with  well-chosen 
case  histories. 

If  there  is  some  repetition,  it  perhaps 
reflects  some  actual  overlapping  of 
function  between  psychiatrist  and 
psychiatric  social  worker.  In  some 
clinics  the  psychiatrist  does  not  see 
the  parent  unless  particularly 
requested  to  do  so,  and  relies  on  the 
social  workers'  interview. 

The  value  of  a  home  visit  is  rightly 
stressed,  but  the  limits  of  the  social 
worker’s  sphere  is  not  sharply  defined  ; 
there  is  a  hesitancy  in  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  ‘treatment’  of  the 
parent.  Miss  Yapp  says  the  parent 
would  be  justifiably  indignant  at  being 


treated,  and  yet  a  few  pages  later 
she  quotes  a  case  history  where’  the 
mother’s  expression  of  indignation 
opened  the  way  for  a  change  of 
attitude.  The  clinic  has  to  deal  with 
a  situation  where  unsatisfied  inner 
needs — emotional  needs — have  created 
tension  between  mother  and  child. 
While  it  is  possible  to  release  tension 
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by  dealing  with  the  child  alone,  the 
situation  moves  more  rapidly  if  the 
mother’s  relevant  unconscious  needs 
and  conflicts  are  brought  to  light 
simultaneously  with  the  child’s,  and 
it  is  obviously  in  the  psychiatric  social 
worker’s  sphere  to  do  this  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  psychiatrist.  She,  after 
all,  has  had  a  training  which  makes 
her  better  fitted  to  do  this  than  is  the 
average  general  practitioner. 

As  Dr.  Burbury  points  out,  a 
healthy  democracy  requires  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  achieved  a  satisfactory 
balance  between  security  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  who  understand  how  to 
live.  ‘The  ability  to  love  has  to 
be  learnt  and  practised  like  any  other 
human  faculty’,  and  that  may  be  one 
of  the  failings  of  our  Anglo  Saxon 
democracy,  namely,  that  emotional 
detachment  is  fostered  rather  than 
the  expression  of  feeling  and  the 
reality  of  emotion. 

In  the  clinic  the  child  is  respected 
particularly  as  an  'individual,  and 
rightly  so,  because  many  of  his 
behaviour  disorders  stem  from  un¬ 
dervaluation  by  his  social  environ¬ 
ment.  But  this  bias  in  favour  of 
the  individual  has  made  some  workers 
in  the  field  uneasy.  As  Dr.  Burbury 
points  out,  the  child  must  first  learn 
to  assert  himself  against  society,  and 
secondly  to  accept  society  against 
himself.  She  rightly  points  out  we 
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need  more  research  among  the  normals, 
and  here  a  most  valuable  line  will  be 
how  the  individual  having  established 
himself  learns  to  tolerate  other  indivi¬ 
duals  in  his  social  environment. 

Frank  Bodman 

Battle  for  Health.  A  Primer  of 
Social  Medicine.  By  Stephen 
Taylor,  M.D.,  M.R.CP.  ( London  : 
Nicholson  and  Watson,  pp.  128. 
Price  5/-). 

Snappy  is  the  word.  It  is  as  snappy 
as  an  American  advertisement,  or  a 
revue  chorus,  or  an  alligator,  or  a 
documentary  film  which  it  much 
resembles,  or  a  flash  of  technicolour, 
which  perhaps  it  resembles  even  more. 
It  zooms.  It  says  ‘zing’.  At  break¬ 
neck  speed  it  rushes  from  cover  to 
cover.  It  is  all  about  disease  and 
about  health  which,  I  suppose,  might 
be  called  its  corrollary. 

Here  are  photographs  and  diagrams 
galore.  On  page  44  is  a  photograph 
of  a  stethoscope.  On  pages  42  and  43 
malnutrition  and  greed  (the  latter 
represented  as  a  fat  man  eating — or 
perhaps  shovelling  would  be  the  better 
word)  display  their  awful  comparison. 
30  and  31  show  portraits  of  eminent 
medical  practitioners.  Spencer  Wells 
is  a  benign  and  whiskered  gorilla. 
Thomas  Sydenham  is  more  like  a 
Capuchin  monkey.  James  Simpson 
looms  from  the  page  in  shattering 
complacency.  After  one  glance  one 
realises  that  these  sages  are  pursuing 
their  age-long  and  unremitting  effort 
to  increase  the  span  of  man’s  life  by 
a  few  more  years  than  those  mentioned 
by  the  psalmist. 

On  other  pages  there  are  statistics 
concerned  with  deaths  illustrated  by 
seemingly  endless  rows  of  tombstones, 
black  crosses  demure  yet  somehow 
rollicking  set  against  a  background  of 
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fences  apparently  composed  of  small 
pink  men.  On  page  88  is  shown 
diagrammatically  the  progress  of 
syphilis  from  the  New  World  to  and 
through  the  older  one.  As  we  turn 
these  rapidly  flickering  leaves  (278 
of  them)  we  find  some  useful  know¬ 
ledge  on  every  page. 

This  is  a  good  book.  I  repeat,  this 
is  a  good  book.  Why?  It  is  not  only 
because  it  is  packed  with  very  care¬ 
fully  collected  and  collated  and  ac¬ 
curate  statistics  concerning  health  and 
disease,  though  to  do  this  in  so  small 
a  compass  is  in  itself  a  tour  de  force. 
It  is  rather  in  the  presentation  than  in 
the  collection  of  facts  that  its  greatest 
value  lies.  Man’s  visual  memory 
tends  to  be  more  retentive  than  the 
auditory  or  than  that  for  the  printed 
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A 

1.  At  the  kerb  HALT 

2.  EYES  RIGHT 

3.  EYES  LEFT 

4.  EYES  RIGHT  AGAIN 

then  if  the  road  is  clear 

5.  QUICK  MARCH 

Don  t  rush 

Cross  in  an  orderly  manner 
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word,  and  the  diagrams  here  are  so 
strikingly  simple  and  so  lucidly 
displayed  that  after  a  glance  it  will 
be  difficult,  for  example,  to  forget 
the  deaths  per  100  population  in 
London  for  the  year  1625.  This  may 
not  in  itself  be  an  important  fact 
but  similar  diagrams  concerning  the 
fall  in  death-rate  in  diphtheria  im¬ 
munised  subjects  are  both  interesting 
and  inspiring.  And  this  is  only  one 
of  many  dozens  of  the  vital  diagrams 
the  book  includes.  This  diagram¬ 
matic  method  is  probably  the  most 
rapid  way  of  learning  statistical  facts 
and  for  this  reason,  as. well  as  for  its 
general  interest,  the  book  should  be 
useful  in  schools. 

Let  us  end  on  another  note.  One 
day  Jenner  saw  a  milkmaid’s  hand 
and,  looking  at  that  hand,  he  got  his 
great  idea  of  innoculating  with  cow- 
pox  against  smallpox.  There  is  a 
contemporary  drawing  ot  that  hand 
on  page  53.  It  is  a  lovely  hand,  a 
hand  for  Phillida  or  Chloe,  a  dimpled 
tender  hand  fit  for  the  milkmaid 
Antoinette  at  Versailles.  One  wonders 
where  Jenner  first  saw  it  (was  there 
dew  on  the  grass  ? ) .  One  wonders 
again  whether  perhaps  that  hand 
affected  him  in  more  ways  than  one 
and  whether  the  final  inspirations  of 
his  science  drew  its  impulse  from — 
Art.  Olaf  Glee  son. 

Cocolo.  By  Betti na.  (Chatto,  7/6). 

Cocolo  shares  with  Bettina’s  first 
book  (Poo-Tsee  the  Water  Tortoise, 
Chatto,  7 /-)  ,  an  unusual  feeling  for 
architectural  decor.  The  drawings 
have  wit,  charm  and  gaiety,  and  the 
adventures  of  this  Italian  donkey, 
Lucio,  the  poor  fisherboy,  and  the  rich 
little  girl  Fussy  Greedy  with  their 
families  will  delight  children  of  all 
ages.  A  gentle  satire  by  a  real  artist. 

WORD  STUDY 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ASSOCIATED 
VOCABULARY  GROUPS 

8o  pages,  cloth  covers.  1/5 

The  exercises  contained  in  this  book  have 
been  planned  to  foster  accurate  spelling,  the 
definite  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
words  and  the  possession  of  an  extensive 
vocabulary. 

Subjects  for  Historical 
Essay  Questions,  1485-1914 

WITH  A  NOTE  ON  ESSAY  WRITING 

By  S.  M.  TOYNE,  M.A.,  F.R.  Hist.  S. 

44  pages,  stout  paper  covers.  1/-  net 

Provides  a  number  of  questions  in  a  handy 
form  and  suggests  lines  of  thought  when 
reading  history. 

ROMAN  YORKSHIRE 

By  F.  R.  PEARSON,  B.A. 
with  a  Foreword  by 
The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Viscount  Halifax 

xi  +  208  pages,  Demy  8vo,  with  8  full-page 
plates,  and  8  diagrams  and  maps  in  the  text, 
cloth  boards.  7/6  net 

A.  BROWN  &  SONS,  LTD. 

32  BROOKE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.I 
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Frensham  Heights 

FARNHAM . SURREY 

Headmaster  :  Paul  Roberts,  M.A. 

Frensham  Heights  is  a  co-educational 
school  containing  at  present  105 
boarders  and  45  day  pupils  equally 
divided  as  to  sex  and  equally 
distributed  in  age  from  7  to  18. 

The  school  stands  in  a  high  position 
in  170  acres  of  ground  and  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  its  accom¬ 
modation  and  equipment. 

Fees  :  144  guineas  per  annum  inclusive 

About  three  scholarships  are  offered 
annually 

For  particulars  apply  Headmaster 

.  '  "  . .  ' 

BADMINTON  SCHOOL 

(BRISTOL) 

at  Lynmouth,  N.  Devon. 

Junior  School  5  to  1 1  years 

Senior  School  12  to  19  years 

The  School  is  situated  in  beautiful  and 
peaceful  surroundings  where  the  girls  are 
able  to  enjoy  an  open-air  life.  A  high 
standard  of  scholarship  is  maintained  and 
at  the  same  time  an  interest  in  creative 
work  is  developed  by  the  practical  and 
theoretical  study  of  Art  and  Music. 
There  are  weekly  discussions  on  World 
Affairs  and  more  intensive  work  on  Social 
and  International  problems  is  done  by 
means  of  voluntary  Study  Circles. 

Apply  to  The  Secretary. 

* 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

A  co-educational  boarding  school  for  boys 
and  girls  from  2-18  in  the  centre  of  a  2,000 
acre  estate  engaged  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  of  rural  industries.  The  school 
gives  to  Arts  and  Crafts,  Dance,  Drama 
and  Music  the  special  attention  customary 
in  progressive  schools,  and  combines  a 
modern  outlook  which  is  non-sectarian  and 
international  with  a  free  and  informal 
atmosphere.  It  aims  to  establish  the  high 
intellectual  and  academic  standards  of  the 
best  traditional  schools,  and  the  staff 
therefore  includes  a  proportion  of  highly 
qualified  scholars  actively  engaged  in 
research  as  well  as  in  teaching.  With  the 
help  of  an  endowment  fund  it  is  planning 
and  erecting  up-to-date  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Fees  :  ^120-^160  per  annum. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
available,  and  further  information  about 
these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Headmaster. 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

A  department  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  Nursery  School,  Kindergarten,  and 
Junior  School  work,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Isherwood,  M.A.  Camb., 
N.F.U.,  formerly  lecturer  at  the  Froebel 
Education  Institute.  Preparation  for  the 
Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union.  Special  attention  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  ‘free  lance’  students, 
particularly  to  those  coming  from  abroad 
or  those  requiring  short  courses  of  study 
not  leading  to  an  examination.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  contact  with  children  of  all 
ages  and  classes.  Facilities  of  the  Darting- 
ton  Hall  Estate  available  for  students 
wishing  to  get  some  acquaintance  with 
rural  life  and  industries. 

Further  information  on  application. 

MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL,  nr.  CHARMOUTH,  DORSET 

Principal  :  ELEANOR  URBAN,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Practical  and  cultural  education  for  boys  and  girls  (8-18).  School  life  and  curriculum 
planned  to  help  children  to  develop  into  co-operative  and  constructive  citizens. 
School  farm  ensures  healthy  diet.  T.T.  cows.  Fees  :  £120. 
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BRYANSTON  SCHOOL 

BLANDFORD,  DORSET 

MAY,  1945. 

SEVEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  £80  to  £ 30 ,  in¬ 
cluding  a  MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIP  of  £40  ; 
and  to  boys  of  good  character  and  all-round 
ability,  THREE  BURSARIES,  £60  to  £20, 
will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  Mav,  1945. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Headmaster’s  Secretary. 

BEDALES  SCHOOL 

PETERSFIELD  HANTS  (Founded  1893 ) 

A  Co-educational  Boarding  School  for  boys  and 
girls  from  Il£-I8.  Separate  Junior  School  for 
those  from  5-1 1.  Inspected  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Country  estate  of  150  acres.  Home  Farm. 
Education  is  on  modern  lines  and  aims  at  securing 
the  fullest  individual  development  in,  and  through, 
the  community.  No  vacancies  can  be  offered 

at  present. 

Headmaster  :  F.  A.  MEIER,  M.A.  (Camb.) 

KING  ALFRED  SCHOOL 

FOUNDED  1898.  Progressive  Co-educational 

Hampstead  branch  for  children  aged 

8-18  opened  in  September  at 

Oakhurst  Branch  Hill,  N.W.3 

Headmaster  :  B.  MONTGOMERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

DAY  CHILDREN  ONLY 

Prospectus  from 

Secretary,  24  West  Heath  Close,  N.W.3 

LEIGHTON  PARK  SCHOOL 
READING 

Six  Open  Scholarships  value  £30— £100, 
and  additional  Exhibitions  of  £50-£40, 
for  general  ability,  Music  and  Art,  will 
be  awarded  in  March. 

Basic  fees  150  gns.  per  annum,  inclusive. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster, 

E.  B.  CASTLE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

ELMTREES, 

GREAT  MISSENDEN  BUCKS. 

Formerly  Cudham  Hall,  nr.  Sevenoaks  and  Paccombe 
House,  nr.  Sidmouth. 

A  happy  community  of  adults,  children  and  animals  living 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  trust  ;  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  for  growth.  All-round  progressive  education 
for  boys  and  girls  between  3  and  12  years.  Music,  Dancing 
and  Drama  specially  encouraged. 

ELMTREES  is  a  spacious  Period  house  standing  in  its  own 
lovely  grounds  on  the  fringe  of  the  Village  of  Great  Missen- 
den.  The  School  is  within  5  minutes  walk  of  the  station 
and  30  miles  from  London  on  the  Met.  Line  to  Baker  St. 

Principal  -  Miss  M.  K.  Wilson 

Tel.  Great  Missenden  407. 

Schools  for  boys  and  girls 
from  3^  to  14  years 

LITTLE  FELCOURT 

and 

FELCOURT  SCHOOLS, 

EAST  GRINSTEAD,  SUSSEX, 

are  founded  on  the  Montessori  idea  and  aim  to 
create  the  happy  free  atmosphere  of  a  real  home. 

Particulars  from  the  Principal 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

Is  an  educational  community  of  some 
300  boys,  girls  and  adults.  The  five 

school  houses  provide  living  and  teaching 
accommodation  for  children  of  all  ages. 
On  the  edge  of  the  Garden  City,  amidst 
rural  surroundings  and  beautiful  gardens, 
they  pursue  their  studies  and  cultivate 
courage,  gaiety  and  a  quiet  mind. 

Wychwood  School,  Oxford 

RECOGNIZED  BY  MINISTRY  Of  EDUCATION 

Maximum  of  80  girls  (half  day  pupils)  aged 
10-18.  Small  classes,  large  graduate  staff. 

,  Education  in  widest  sense  under  unusually 
happy  and  free  conditions.  Exceptional  health 
record.  Elder  girls  when  not  entering  univer¬ 
sities  can  either  specialize  in  Drawing,  Design, 
Languages,  Music,  Handcraft,  or  take  year’s 
training  at  Wychlea  (Domestic  Science  House). 
Playing  fields,  bathing  pool. 

Principal :  Miss  MARGARET  LEE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Late  University  Tutor  in  English. 

Vice  Principal:  Miss  E.  M.  SNODGRASS,  B.A.  (Oxon.) 

. 

OAKLEA 

BUCKHURST  HILL,  ESSEX. 

Recognized  by  Ministry  of  Education. 

Removed  for  duration  of  war  to 

NESS  STRANGE,  near  SHREWSBURY. 

90  Boarders  taken  in  pleasant  country  house  in  exceptionally 
safe  area.  Beautiful  countryside. 

Principal:  beatricb  Gardner. 

ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOL 

WEDDERBURN  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

now  at 

YARKHILL  COURT,  nr.  HEREFORD 

(Tel.  :  Tarrington  233). 

Boys  and  Girls,  4-16.  Emphasis  on  languages. 

Modern  dietary. 

Mrs.  E.  PAUL,  Ph.D. 
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WENNINGTON  HALL 

via  LANCASTER 

A  hard-working,  cheerful  school  community 
in  which  staff  and  children  make  an  honest 
bid  for  equality,  seeking  together  to  achieve 
freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  upon  the  basis 
of  a  disciplined  self. 

Co-educational,  7-17.  Experienced  graduate 
teachers.  Magnificent  hill  and  river  country, 
good  health,  excellent  cooking.  Fees  : 
£99-£l  10,  with  reductions  in  necessitous  cases. 

Headmaster  :  KENNETH  C.  BARNES,  B.Sc. 


HURTWOOD  SCHOOL 

Peaslake  Nr.  Guildford 

Co-educational  from  3  years. 

Modern  building  equipped  for  children  in  beautiful  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  school  aims  at  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  in  addition  to  health  and 
happiness. 

It  wishes  to  attain  a  constructively  progressive  outlook 
without  reaction,  and  believes  that  this  can  be  done 
where  tolerance  is  based  upon  sound  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Principal : 

JANET  JEWSON,  M.A.,  N.F.U. 


FROEBEL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Little  Gaddesden,  Herts. 

Sound  modern  education  for  boys  and  girls  . 
aged  5-12  years.  Inclusive  boarding  fee. 

Headmistress  :  Miss  O.  B.  PRIESTMAN,  B.A.,  N.F.U. 


Edgewood ,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls  from  Kindergarten  to  College.  Twenty- 
acre  campus,  athletic  field,  skating,  ski-ing, 
tennis  and  all  outdoor  sports.  Teachers’ 
Training  Course.  Illustrated  Catalogue  describe# 
activities  and  progressive  aim. 

E.  E.  LANGLEY,  Principal,  201  Rockridge. 


MOORLAND  SCHOOL 

CLITHEROE,  LANCS. 

Co-educational  3-12  years.  Tel.  Clitheroe  3. 

The  children  lead  vital,  constructive  lives,  doing  work 
of  high  standard  in  a  happy  natural  atmosphere.  Food 
reform  and  meat  diets.  Nature  cure  methods. 
Out-of-door  activities. 

Co-principals  :  Miss  D.  E.  King,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  A.  E.  Crane. 


PINEHURST,  Goudhurst.  On  the  beautiful  Kentish 
Weald.  Progressive  School.  Co-educational  3-12 
years.  Sound  education.  Crafts.  Riding.  Food  Reform 
Diet.  Sun  and  Air  Bathing.  Excellent  health  record. 
Miss  M.  B.  Reid,  Principal. 


MALTMAN’S  GREEN 

GERRARDS  GROSS  BUCKS 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from 
nine  to  nineteen  years  of  age 


Headmistress  :  miss  chambers 


THE  GARDEN  SCHOOL 

Wycombe  Court,  Lane  End 

Nr.  High  Wycombe 

Boarding  School  for  girls  (4-18).  Estate  of  60 
acres  in  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Sound  academic 
work,  with  consideration  for  individual  needs. 
Large  staff  of  graduates.  Vegetarian  and 
ordinary  diet.  Open-air  swimming  pool. 

FEES  :  £115  to  £160  per  annum. 

Principal  :  Mrs.  M.  A.  ORMROD,  B.A. 


BEVERLEY  SCHOOL 

WOLFELEE,  near  HAWICK 
Children  two  to  twelve  years,  happy 
enviroment,  out-of-door  activities. 
Sound  musical  training.  Excellent  Diet. 

Telephone  No.  Bonchester  Bridge  2. 


HALL  MANOR 

Nr.  PEEBLES  SCOTLAND 

A  modern  school,  beautifully  situated,  combining  the  best 
of  the  old  with  the  best  of  the  new  in  educational  method. 
Staff  qualified  to  prepare  to  University  Entrance  standard. 

Fees  from  £120  p.a.  inclusive. 

Co-educational.  Individual.  International. 

WRITE  SECRETARY. 


MOIRA  HOUSE  (of  EASTBOURNE)  now  at 

FERRY  HOTEL,  WINDERMERE 

Recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from  6  to  18  ;  small 
brothers  (aged  6  to  8)  also  received. 

Principals  :  Miss  GERTRUDE  A.  INGHAM. 

Miss  MONA  SWANN. 

Vice-Principal  :  Miss  EDITH  TIZZARD,  B.A.,  Hons.  Lond. 

HIGH  MARCH,  BEACONSFIELD,  BUCKS. 
A  Progressive  Preparatory  School  for  girls  to  14, 
and  little  boys.  The  School  aims  at  giving  a  sound 
education  with  special  emphasis  on  art,  music,  and 
creative  activities.  Headmistress  :  Miss  Warr. 


THE  BELTANE  SCHOOL 

Shaw  Hill,  Melksham,  Wilts.  Boys  and  girls  from  five  to  eighteen. 

Good  academic  standards.  Undisturbed  district. 


Directory  of  Schools— continued 


BURGESS  HILL.  Co-educational  Day  School 

Senior  school  up  to  18  years  opened  in 
October  at  Oak  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W.3 

JUNIOR  BRANCH  FROM  5  YEARS  OPENING  IN  MAY  (AT  PRESENT  AT  CRANLEIGH) 


BUNCE  COURT  SCHOOL,  Trench  Hall,  Wem, 
Salop.  Co-education,  modern  principles,  prep,  for 
School  Cert.  Practical  and  artistic  activities  ;  crafts, 
drawing,  music,  sports.  Healthy  food  from  own  gar¬ 
den.  Enquiries  to  :  Anna  Essinger,  M.A.,  Principal. 

THE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  MILL  HILL,  N.W.7. 
For  duration  on  Cotswolds,  at  Amberley,  Nr.  Stroud, 
Glos.  Large  qualified  staff,  small  classes,  centre  for 
Oxford  Higher  and  School  certificate  Examinations. 
85  girls,  5-18. — Mary  Macgregor,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Camb. 
Teachers’  Diploma. 

STANWAY  SCHOOL,  DORKING.  Home  and 
Day  co-educational  Preparatory  School  to  14  years. 
Nursery  Class.  Specially  designed  building  on  high 
ground. 

Education  as  an  atmosphere,  a  discipline,  and  a  life. 

GREAT  SARRATT  HALL,  SARRATT,  HERTS. 
Nursery  and  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for 
children  from  birth  to  10  years.  Parents  and  school 
work  in  close  co-operation.  Group  limited  to  twelve 
children.  Qualified  resident  and  visiting  teachers. 
Principal  :  Gladys  Raymond. 


THE  COURT  HOUSE,  PAINSWICK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE  (formerly  38  Tite 
Street,  Chelsea).  Preparatory  Boarding  and  Day 
School,  boys  4  to  9  years,  girls  4  to  12  years  (14 
during  war  time).  The  school  aims  to  give  a  wide 
education  on  modern  lines.  Agnes  Hunt,  N.F.U., 
Evelyn  Walters,  N.F.U. 


ODAM  HILL  CHILDREN’S  FARM, 
ROMANSLEIGH,  S.  MOLTON,  N.  DEVON. 
A  home  and  school  for  25  boys  and  girls  from  3-13 
years.  The  school  has  been  established  for  seven 
years  in  its  present  spacious  planned  premises.  The 
full  staff  is  reserved.  Education  on  Froebel  lines. 
Handicrafts,  animal  care,  riding.  Mrs.  Falkner,  B.A. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER’S  SCHOOL,  Belsize  Lane, 
Hampstead  with  GLENDOWER  SCHOOL,  now 
at  SYDENHAM  HOUSE,  LEWDOWN,  DEVON. 
Beautiful  house  and  grounds.  Upper  and  Middle 
School  for  Girls.  Preparatory  for  boys  and  girl* 
4-10.  Boarding  and  Day. 


Directory  of  Training  Centres 


SWANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Ripley,  Surrey,  prepares  students  for  B.Sc.  Hort. 
(London)  as  well  as  for  College  Diploma  and 
Certificates  in  Horticulture.  Demand  for  trained 
women  greater  than  supply.  Apply  for  illustrated 
prospectus. 


FIND  RECREATION  and  new  power  to  serve 
through  writing  and  speaking.  Correspondence 
(also  visit)  lessons  5/-.  Classes  1/6.  Help  with 
publication,  special  speaking  engagements,  modern 
English  teaching,  stammering,  and  psychological 
problems.  English  for  foreigners.  Dorothy 
Matthews,  B.A.,  32  Primrose  Hill  Road,  London, 
N.W.3.  Tel.  PRImrose  5686. 


POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED,  etc. 


KAPTAGAT,  ELDORET,  KENYA,  AFRICA. 
Headmaster  and  wife  required  to  run  a  progressive 
school  for  boys  and  girls  of  5-14.  A  building  has 
been  designed  for  the  purpose,  standing  in  pleasant 
and  healthy  surroundings.  The  school  is  run  upon 
P.N.E.U.  lines,  and  possesses  a  happy  and  homely 
atmosphere.  It  has  a  well-qualified  staff  and  the 
wide  and  varied  curriculum  includes  physical  activity 
and  practical  work.  A  couple  with  suitable  academic 
qualifications  and  interest  in  country  life  and 
outdoor  pursuits  would  find  this  post  very  attractive 
and  satisfying.  Applicants  must  be  Protestant, 
preferably  with  previous  experience  abroad. 
Salaries  (Maximum). — Headmaster,  £500  p.a.  ; 
wife  (if  qualified),  £300  p.a. 

Apply,  giving  full  particulars  and  copies  of  testi¬ 
monials  and/or  references  to  Miss  M.  Foster,  24 
Grange  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

WANTED  IN  SEPTEMBER,  a  keen  enterprising 
teacher  for  Progressive  School  work  for  a  group  of 
children  7-8  years,  Crafts,  out-door  activities,  games 
desirable,  Montessori  training  or  experience  an 
asset.  Interesting  post  with  scope  for  initiative. 
Box  No.  286. 

CAMBRIDGE.  An  established  Kindergarten  School 
with  48  day  pupils,  profitable  Canteen,  with  modern 
detached  compact  house,  lower  part  used  as  School. 


Owner  is  interested  in  sale  of  School  and  house  to 
suitable  applicant  who  would  continue  the  con¬ 
nection.  Particulars  of  Hockey  &  Son,  8  Bene’t 
Street,  Cambridge. 

FORTIS  GREEN  SCHOOL  reopens  as  a  Day 
school  in  London,  Summer  Term,  1945.  Children 
2-8  years.  For  particulars  apply  Miss  Tudor-Hart, 
Fortis  Green  School,  Fortis  Green,  N.2. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY  :  Contact  is  invited 
with  trained  sociologists  interested  in  a  project  in 
the  East  End  of  London  for  which  a  Director  will  be 
required  :  students  ;  continuous  survey  ;  appro¬ 
priate  salary.  Box  No.  287. 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER’S  Training  College  for  Nursery 
Nurses,  Pembury  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Fully  quali¬ 
fied  experienced  Nursery  School  Teacher  and  Assistant 
required  after  Easter.  Forty  children  2-5  years.  Resi¬ 
dent,  part  cottage  in  grounds.  Nursery  school  Buildings 
recently  built  and  equipped  by  British  War  Relief 
Society  of  U.S. A.  Salary  Burnham  Scale.  Apply  with 
particulars  of  training  and  experience.  Interview  will 
be  essential. 

WANTED  immediately,  Montessori  apparatus,  new  or 
secondhand.  Box  No.  288. 

MONTESSORI  TEACHER,  also  previous  Nursery 
(Freud)  training,  seeks  post.  Best  refs.  Box  No.  289. 
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Social  Factors  in  Educational  Theory  and  Practice 

Experiment  in  Social  Education 

Lecturer  in  Education,  University  College 

of  Wales,  Aberystwyth 


“he  Multi-Lateral  School  as  an 

Pinsent 

‘At  nightfall  you  say  “The  weather 
will  be  good  for  the  sky  is  red”.  And 
m  the  morning  “The  weather  will  be 
:>ad  to-day  for  the  sky  is  red  and 
ingry”.  You  are  able  to  read  the 
ace  of  the  heavens,  but  not  the  signs 
jif  the  times.”  Matthew  XVI,  2,  3. 

t  is  possible  that  the  secondary 
school  reorganization  problem 
has  already  been  prejudged. 
Many  people,  even  teachers  and 
members  of  reorganization  com¬ 
mittees,  believe  quite  firmly  that 
he  Education  Act  (1944)  prescribes 
r  tripartite  division  of  secondary 
schooling  into  grammar,  technical 
and  modern,  and  it  is  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  these  branches 
will  be  developed  in  separate 
institutions. 

In  actual  fact,  the  Act  makes  no 
such  prescription.  The  terms  in 
question  are  not  mentioned.  It 
■would  appear  that  these  terms  and 
:he  meanings  usually  associated 
with  them  have  been  imported 
mainly  from  the  Norwood  Report. 
That  the  Act  makes  no  such  precise 
specification  seems  to  be  its  most 
significant  feature,  since  it  follows 
that  an  opportunity  is  thus  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  radical  reconsideration 
of  secondary  education.  Within  the 
financial  limits  which  public  opinion 
■is  prepared  to  sanction  for  State 
education,  the  reformed  secondary 
schools  can  be  anything  which  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  and/or 
(the  Minister  of  Education  and  his 
expert  advisers  think  fit.  It  will 
be  most  unfortunate,  therefore,  if 
any  reforms  that  are  achieved 


consist  merely  of  administrative 
measures  to  tidy  up  and  confirm 
the  existing  system  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  competent  ob¬ 
servers,  is  already  breaking  down. 
Hence,  in  case  the  issue  may  be,  if 
it  is  not  already,  prejudged,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  certain  matters 
which  seem  to  be  relevant  to  the 
problem  of  secondary  school  re¬ 
organization. 

The  centre  of  interest,  at  the 
moment,  in  secondary  education  is 
the  problem  of  classifying  pupils. 
Systematic  tests  have  confirmed 
everyday  experience  that  there  are 
wide  variations  in  intellectual  en¬ 
dowment,  temperament,  and  inter¬ 
ests  in  children  of  secondary  school 
age.  The  White  Paper  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Reconstruction  and  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  both  emphasize  the 
principle  that  the  schools  shall 
provide  for  the  pupils  ‘such  variety 
of  instruction  and  training  as  may 
be  desirable  in  view  of  their 
different  ages,  abilities  and  apti¬ 
tudes.’  1 

This  determination  to  adjust  the 
kind  and  the  level  of  difficulty  of 
school  work  to  the  capacities  of 
individual  pupils  is  praiseworthy 
on  both  educational  and  humani¬ 
tarian  grounds.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  importance  of  the  social  context 
within  which  the  psychological 
differentiation  is  made.  If  we 
accept  without  question  the  belief 
that  the  country  cannot  afford 
small  classes  in  State  schools  we 


1  Education  Act  (1944),  para.  Sb,  p.  5. 


shall  tend  to  use  psychological 
techniques  to  organize  large  homo¬ 
geneous  groups  in  schools  with  a 
specialized  curriculum  and  type  of 
pupil.  If  nothing  more  than 
psychological  adjustment  were  in¬ 
volved,  this  might  be  the  best 
solution,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Social  factors  and  social  valuations 
are  implied  which  need  careful 
analysis  in  view  of  present-day 
economic  and  social  trends. 

Much  is  heard  nowadays  about 
‘Education  for  life’.  People  pro¬ 
claim  it  as  if  it  were  not  only  a 
profound  truth  but  a  new  idea. 
However,  considered  as  a  practical 
educational  directive  the  phrase  is 
quite  meaningless  unless  we  define, 
with  some  precision,  the  life  for 
which  the  education  is  intended. 
In  England,  at  the  present  time, 
‘life’,  according  to  experts  with 
different  social  backgrounds  and 
special  interests,  may  mean  any 
one  of  the  following  types  :  classical 
Greece ;  Imperial  Rome ;  seven¬ 
teenth  century  mercantilism; 
nineteenth  century  free-for-all 
industrialism  ;  or  twentieth  century 
cartel  monopoly  planning.  For 
which  of  these  forms  of  economic 
and  social  life  shall  we  educate 
the  citizens  of  the  next  generation  ? 
If  the  phrase  means  anything 
at  all  it  means  that  the  children 
of  each  generation  must  be  trained 
to  live  effectively  in  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  which  will 
prevail  in  their  adult  lifetime. 

The  Norwood  Committee  believe 
that  education  is  concerned  with 
ultimate  values  independent  of 
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time  and  particular  environment.1 
How  far  they  consider  such  values 
realizable  in  a  slum  school  is  not 
stated.  In  any  case,  if  the  ultimate 
values  have  not  already  been  made 
completely  manifest  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  social  order, 
which  seems  apparent  in  1945  even 
to  a  casual  observer,  then  we  should 
aim  at  encouraging  the  social 
attitudes  and  social  skills  most 
likely  to  further  the  millenium  in 
the  economic  and  political  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  next  historical  period, 
rather  than  encourage  attitudes  and 
skills  characteristic  of  the  social 
order  and  economic  system  of  two 
centuries  ago.  This  would  appear 
to  be  ordinary  common  sense.  Let 
us  then  consider  the  tripartite 
division  implied  by  grammar,  tech¬ 
nical  and  modern  from  this  social 
point  of  view. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  present 
English  system  is  represented  by  the 
endowed  gramme  r  schools,  appren¬ 
ticeship  training  and  the  charity 
school  movement.  But  these  were 
more  than  educational  or  psycho¬ 
logical  adjustments.  They  corres¬ 
ponded  to  social-class  valuations 
and  distinctions.  As  the  authors 
of  the  Spens  Report  (Secondary 
Education,  1938)  note  :  'Educa¬ 
tion  was  envisaged  in  terms  of 
social  classes  ;  there  was  to  be  one 
education  for  the  less  affluent  class, 
another  for  the  middle  classes  of 
society,  and  a  third  for  the  upper 
class.  There  was  no  machinery  for 
passing  from  one  grade  to  another/ 
(Page  32.) 

If  this  social  stratification  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  universe,  it  must  be  accepted 
as  one  of  the  ultimate  values,  since 
to  interfere  with  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  bringing  the  whole 
universe  down  in  chaos.  And  this 
belief  was  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  later,  during 
which  period  the  traditional  English 
system  was  shaped.2 

Since  any  system  of  education 
does  educate  for  life  so  long  as  it 
flourishes  unchallenged  (otherwise 
it  could  not  survive)  it  follows  that 
the  tripartite  division  we  have 
noted  had  a  social-class  significance, 
the  grammar  school  providing  the 
curriculum  and  training  appropriate 
for  a  governing  upper  class.  If  any 


1  See  Norwood  Report,  p.  viii,  para.  2. 

See  Tillyard  :  Elizabethan  World  Picture  ; 
Elyot  :  The  Poke  called  the  Governour  (Chapter  I)  ; 
Ulysses’  speech  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  I, 
Scene  3. 


reader  doubts  this  let  him  compare 
the  value  for  government  of  classics 
pursued  to  the  level  of  competence 
in  political  science,  philosophy, 
logic  and  law,  or  political  and 
diplomatic  history,  with  electrical 
engineering,  shorthand  typing  or 
plumbing  ;  and  then  note  the 
correspondence  with  grammar,  tech¬ 
nical  and  modern  curricula  (at  least 
as  they  are  commonly  envisaged). 

On  the  principle  of  education  for 
life,  this  position  is  eminently 
satisfactory  provided  that  the  basic 
assumptions  upon  which  the  system 
of  social  segregation  is  justified  are 
demonstrably  true  ( and  ultimate)  and 
are  accepted  with  natural  piety  by 
all  concerned. 

Thus  the  educational  problem 
with  which  we  started  becomes 
inevitably  a  problem  of  fact,  or 
probability.  In  other  words,  who 
will  be  the  ruling  class  in  the  next 
historical  period  ?  Upon  that  an¬ 
swer  will  depend  the  curriculum 
and  organization  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  secondary  schools. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
forecast  the  future  with  more  than 
a  certain  degree  of  probability. 
However,  we  can  discern  some 
signs  of  the  times.  Apart  from  the 
more  obvious  changes  in  geograph¬ 
ical  conditions  and  rapidity  of 
intercommunication,  certain 
changes  in  attitude  and  belief  are 
significant  for  our  purpose.  Three 
examples  may  be  offered.  The 
statistical  indications  concerning 
the  actual  distribution  of  intellec¬ 
tual  capacity  and  special  talent 
make  it  certain  that  there  is  no 
clear  dividing  line  between  social 
classes  in  these  respects.  If  there 
is  such  a  condition  as  upper  or 
working-class  mentality  it  is  the 
product  of  environment  and  train¬ 
ing  rather  than  class-birth.  The 
verdict  of  the  Spens  Report  is 
accepted  nowadays  by  the  majority 
of  competent  observers.  ‘There  is 
in  fact  ho  clear  line  of  demarcation, 
physical,  psychological  or  social, 
between  the  pupils  who  attend 
Grammar  Schools  and  those  who 
attend  Modern  Schools,  and  all  the 
evidence  we  have  heard  on  the 
existing  methods  of  selection  for 
one  or  other  type  of  school  confirms 
us  in  our  opinion  that  the  line  as 
drawn  at  present  is  always  artificial 
and  often  mistaken.’  (p.  140).  In 
the  second  place,  a  money  economy 
makes  the  exclusive  class-demarca¬ 
tions  of  former  days  merely  silly. 
Peasants’  sons  can  now  become 
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earls  if  they  have .  the  necessary 
ability,  ambition  and  discretion. 
Thirdly,  and  this  factor  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  become  fully 
explicit,  modern  total  warfare  has 
destroyed  the  last  bulwark  of  the 
hereditary  ruling  class,  namely,  the 
responsibility  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice 
life,  if  necessary,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  obligation.  In  modern  warfare 
there  is  no  distinction  between 
soldier  and  civilian.  All  the  people 
who  remained  at  their  posts  from 
1940  to  1942  helped  to  save  this 
country.  Without  their  courage 
and  sacrifice  the  soldiers  would 
have  been  helpless,  and  there  are 
no  class  distinctions  in  the  air-raid 
casualty  lists. 

My  suggestion  is  that  sociological 
forces  seem  to  be  leading  to  a 
condition  of  social  equality,  i.e. 
common  citizenship  based  on  com¬ 
mon  responsibility.  To  guard 
against  misunderstanding  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  misrepresentation,  I  must  add 
that  I  am  not  expressing  or  implying 
any  social  or  ethical  valuation.  I 
am  concerned  at  the  moment  with 
sociological  forces  and  social  trends 
and  their  probable  effects  on  the 
future  curriculum  and  organization 
of  secondary  education.  Whether 
or  not  we  like  the  tendencies  is 
beside  the  point.  We  have  to  face 
them,  and  take  them  into  account 
in  educational  planning.3 

If  I  am  correct,  then  the  principle 
‘Education  for  life’  means  psycho¬ 
logical  and  educational  differentia¬ 
tion  but  within  a  context  of  social 
equality.  I  submit  that  these 
conditions  are  best  obtained  in  a 
common  secondary  school,  and  that 
systematic  experiments  should  be 
made  in  the  State  secondary  system 
with  the  multi-lateral  school  as  a 
social  institution. 

Let  me  elaborate  this  position 
further.  Another  sign  of  the  times 
is  the  almost  universal  demand  for 
a  higher  standard  of  material 
culture.  This  can  be  satisfied  only 
by  mass-production  methods  in 
large  administrative  units.  These 
call  for  division  of  labour  and  for 
very  considerable  differences  in 
degree  and  type  of  ability  and 
aptitude.  This  means,  I  think, 
that  in  conditions  of  social  equality, 
where  there  are  no  class-bars  to 


3  Exactly  the  same  form  of  problem  faces 
people  interested  in  international  relations  and 
the  control  of  war.  See  for  a  very  clear  discussion 
of  that  topic  Professor  E.  H.  Carr’s  recent  book 
Nationalism  atul  After,  in  which  similar  trends 
are  noted . 
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" romotion ,  specialized  technical 
graining  will  depend  to  a  greater 
xtent  on  evidence  of  general 
uitellectual  capacity  and  special 
alent.  But  we  cannot,  with 
rapunity,  concentrate  on  technical 
specialization  and  neglect  social 
•.ttitudes.  People  tend  to  identify 
themselves  with  special  interests. 
bVe  can,  quite  easily  therefore,  pass 
rrom  a  social  organization  based  on 
lereditary  social-class  identification 
■o  one  based  on  identification  with 
economic  group-interest,1  and  so 
;ar  as  social  stability  and  common¬ 
weal  are  concerned  we  shall  merely 
oe  getting  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire. 

Attitudes  are  at  least  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  technical  abilities,  no  matter 
whether  the  latter  are  concerned 
with  grammar,  engineeering,  or 
farming.  What  we  do  with  our 
knowledge  and  skill  depends  on 
feelings  and  interests  mainly  ;  i.e. 
on  what  we  identify  ourselves  with. 
Hence,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  to 
orevent  the  unfortunate  translation 
indicated  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
oaragraph,  the  system  of  education 
must  be  such  as  to  encourage  the 
■  dentification  of  everybody,  experts 
most  particularly,  with  the  common 
good,  as  well  as  if  not  instead  of 
group  interest. 

It  is  arguable  that  such  identi- 

1  Note  for  example,  the  case  of  the  mineowners’ 
and  mineworkers’  federations  at  the  present  time. 


fication  is  not  possible  in  the 
majority  of  people  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature. 
This  may  be  so,  but  until  human 
nature  is  defined  much  more  ob¬ 
jectively  and  clearly  and  the  trends 
and  limitations  of  its  possible 
changes  are  more  accurately  known 
we  can  dismiss  that  argument  as 
special  pleading.  We  have  never 
yet  made  the  attempt,  in  this 
country,  in  any  thorough -going  and 
systematic  way  to  encourage  the 
identification  in  question.  Rather 
the  opposite  has  been  the  rule, 
actually.  Experience  in  the  Soviet 
Union  seems,  on  the  whole,  to 
indicate  that  the  identification  can 
be  developed,  though,  of  course,  to 
many  people  that  is  not  evidence.2 

After  all,  the  principle  I  am 
stressing  is  not  new,  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  The  ‘public’ 
schools  have  been  organized  in  this 
way  and  for  a  similar  purpose  (i.e. 
psychological  identification)  for 
generations,  and  it  is  held  that  they 
have  been  remarkably  successful. 
Obviously,  then,  national  well-being 
demands  that  the  ‘public’  school 
system  be  made  universally  avail¬ 
able.  In  that  system  psychological 
and  educational  differentiation  has 
been  developed  within  the  school 
as  a  common  social  context.  The 
‘public’  schools  have  their  classical, 


2  See,  for  example,  Deana  Levin,  Children  in 
Soviet  Russia.  Edgar  Snow,  Glory  and  Bondage. 
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technical,  military  or  modern  sides. 
But  I  still  have  to  learn  that  they 
propose  to  segregate  their  pupils  at 
the  age  of  eleven  plus  into  separate 
grammar,  technical,  cadet,  or 
modern  schools.  Instead  of  segre¬ 
gation  into  separate  schools  they 
differentiate  within  the  same  school 
by  reducing  the  size  of  classes,  and 
providing  a  richer  variety  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Nor  does  the  large  school 
appear  to  be  a  major  disadvantage. 

I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for 
reasons  of  space  to  discuss  details 
of  curriculum  and  methods.  At 
the  moment  it  seems  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  the  issues  clear.  And 
this  introduces  one  last  considera¬ 
tion — training  the  teachers  of  the 
next  generation  in  a  clear  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  schools  to 
sociological  factors  and  social 
change.  Nowadays  the  mental 
horizon  of  too  many  teachers  seems 
to  be  bounded,  almost  exclusively, 
by  examinations  and  examination 
results.  I  believe  that  some  ob¬ 
jective  introduction  to  social 
studies  3  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
professional  training  of  every 
teacher.  This  is  a  problem  to 
which  the  authorities  responsible 
for  the  present  emergency  training 
schemes  might  turn  with  consider¬ 
able  profit. 

3  Not  necessarily  specialized  technical  sociol¬ 
ogy  but  an  unbiased  discussion  of  the  social 
implications  of  education  and  the  social  functions 
of  the  School. 


The  N.E.F.  International  Summer  School  will  be  held  in  August,  at  Bryanston  School,  Blandford,  Dorset. 
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Secretary,  International  N.E.F.  Headquarters,  50  Gloucester  Place,  London,  W.l. 
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ome  children  cannot  play — a  sad 
fact  which  has  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  all  those  who  work 
among  them.  Their  predicament 
is  best  understood  if  we  consider 
what  playing  means  to  children 
who  can  play. 

The  Importance  of  Play 

Like  all  human  activity,  play  can 
be  regarded  as  having  importance 
on  two  levels  of  experience.  There 
is  its  personal  inner  importance  to 
the  individual  concerned,  and  there 
is  its  importance  in  relation  to  the 
things  and  people  outside  the 
individual.  Satisfactory  human 
activity,  whether  it  be  called  work 
or  play,  aims,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 


sciously,  at  the  achievement  of 
harmony  between  the  individual 
and  his  environment.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  state  of  equilibrium  is 
not  something  which  is  established 
once  and  for  all.  It  has  to  be 
constantly  maintained,  and  is  won 
and  lost  over  and  over  again  at 
each  stage  of  development.  It  can 
be  said,  therefore,  that  the  aim  of 
all  activity  is  the  satisfaction  of 
inner  personal  needs  within  the 
framework  and  limits  of  real  life, 
and  that  on  this  achievement  well¬ 
being  and  happiness  depend. 

This  process  of  coming  to  terms 
with  reality  is  an  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  one  in  which  the  child  has 
to  build  up,  through  his  experiences, 


his  own  conception  of  reality,  and 
his  own  interpretation  of  the  world, 
in  other  words,  his  own  philosophy 
of  life.  The  emergence  of  this 
philosophy  is  the  important  thing, 
for  it  means  that  the  child  is 
beginning  to  manage  his  own  life 
in  relation  to  the  world  outside 
him.  Quite  young  children  can  be 
seen  doing  this.  But  the  child’s 
own  idea  of  reality  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  revised  and  tested  out  in 
the  outside  world,  and  he  must, 
therefore,  be  provided  with  ideas 
and  real  situations,  people,  and 
experiences  with  which  to  deal.  If 
he  is  starved  of  these  his  idea  of 
reality  will  be  distorted.  The 
whole  process  of  the  assimilation  of 
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experiences  may  be  compared  with 
the  process  of  physical  nutrition  in 
which  the  child  takes  in  food  and 
digests  it,  and  eliminates  what  he 
cannot  use.  Thus,  to  satisfy  his 
inner  needs  the  child  selects  objects 
and  experiences  from  the  outside 
world  which  then  have  meaning  and 
become  real  for  him .  The  experience 
which  he  cannot  absorb  he  has  to  get 
rid  of  in  some  way,  either  by  re¬ 
pressing  it  or  turning  away  from  it. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the 
normal  child  has  a  tendency  to 
tackle  only  the  experiences  with 
which  he  can  deal  at  a  given 
moment,  and  to  leave  others  for  a 
later  time.  What  he  needs,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  be  neither  over-protected 
from  experiences  which  the  adult 
may  feel  are  too  difficult  for  him, 
nor  over-burdened  with  difficulties 
which  should  be  shouldered  by  the 
adult.  An  example  of  the  first 
situation  is  the  story  of  the  child 
brought  up  in  an  institution  who, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  shocked 
to  see  a  funeral  procession.  It  was 
her  first  real  experience  of  death. 
Many  children,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  overburdened  by  having  to 
make  decisions  for  themselves  which 
should  be  made  by  their  parents,  or 
by  becoming  too  deeply  involved 
in  the  parents’  personal  problems. 
If  the  child  is  left  free  to  take  for 
himself  what  he  is  ready  for,  he 
has  the  chance  of  achieving  his  own 
adjustment  to  life  in  his  own  time. 

The  actual  process  of  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  experiences  can  be  seen 
in  the  child’s  ability  to  use  and 
express  them  in  the  activities  he 
undertakes  on  his  own  initiative. 
In  this  way  we  see  the  meaning  of 
play  to  the  child  :  it  is  his  method 
of  absorbing  into  himself  and 
using  for  his  own  personal  satis¬ 
faction  what  is  important  to  him 
in  his  environment,  e.g.  when  a 
little  girl  is  putting  her  dolls  to 
bed,  she  is  not  merely  passing  her 
time  agreeably  among  her  own  fam¬ 
iliar  possessions,  but  living  the  life  of 
a  mother  and  a  baby,  and  learning 
besides,  to  understand  and  to  adjust 
her  relationship  to  her  parents  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family. 

Thus,  through  play,  the  child  is 
experiencing  on  two  levels.  There 
are  his  inner  personal  experiences 
which  satisfy  his  inner  needs,  and 
there  is  the  experience  of  the 
activity  itself  in  relation  to  the 
environment.  If  inner  experiences 
do  not  get  used  and  related  to  the 
environment  in  this  way,  then  the 


child  is  in  a  dangerous  position. 
Either  he  will  concentrate  on  them 
and  cut  himself  off  from  vital 
effective  contact  with  life  around 
him,  or  he  will  concentrate  on 
external  activities  and  become  cut 
off  from  his  own  inner  life.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  in  both  these  directions  lie 
illness  and  maladjustment. 

If  life  is  to  be  tolerable  the 
bridge  between  the  individual  and 
the  outside  world  must  be  secure, 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this 
security  is  achieved  by  a  ‘give  and 
take’  between  the  individual  and 
society.  Satisfactory  activity  is 
not  merely  the  expression  of  this 
underlying  security,  but  the  means 
of  achieving  it.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  child  absorbs  experience 
from  those  about  him  ;  he  must 
grow  on  his  experiences,  and  then 
relate  them  again  to  real  life.  In 
other  words,  he  must  give  back 
something  for  all  that  he  has  taken. 
In  doing  this  he  begins  to  send  out 
his  own  roots  into  life,  and  from 
these  he  can  grow  eventually  into 
an  independent  individual. 

The  Adult’s  Responsibility 

The  child’s  mother  and  the  other 
adults  who  look  after  him  form  the 
most  important  part  of  his  life,  for 
not  only  do  they  control  the 
physical  world  as  he  knows  it,  but 
they  can  give  him  the  love  which 
will  satisfy  his  inner  needs.  The 
mother,  however,  must  do  more 
than  give  to  the  child  ;  she  must 
be  able  to  accept  his  love  in  return, 
thereby  proving  to  him  his  own 
goodness  and  loveableness.  Her 
acceptance  of  his  love  also  helps 
him  to  feel  secure  through  his  own 
bad  moments  of  feeling  angry  and 
destructive.  Moreover,  if  he  feels 
anchored  to  the  external  world  in 
this  way,  he  will  have  greater  cour¬ 
age  and  ability  to  face  and  work 
through  his  inner  needs  and  con  flicts. 

In  all  our  dealings  with  children 
we  recognize  that  much  of  their  play 
is  performed  in  direct  relation  to  the 
adults  whom  they  love.  If  these 
adults  can  also  understand  what  is 
going  on,  so  much  the  better,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  There  are  times 
in  play  when  the  child  seems  aware 
of  and  symbolizes  what  he  needs, 
and  will  come  again  and  again  to 
the  adult  bringing  toys  and  draw¬ 
ings  to  be  kept  till  he  asks  for  them 
again.  Then  there  are  the  giving 
and  taking  games,  such  as  playing 
ball,  and  buying  and  selling,  which, 
at  moments,  the  child  needs  to  play 
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to  gain  reassurance.  These  activi¬ 
ties  are  expressing  the  child’s  inner 
need  to  be  accepted  and  loved,  so 
that  he  in  his  turn  may  accept 
and  love  others. 

The  Child’s  Problems  and 
Difficulties 

This  task  of  bridging  the  gap 
between  inner  needs  and  outer 
reality  gives  rise  to  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  I  will  mention  two  import¬ 
ant  kinds  of  frustration.  First,  the 
child  finds  that  not  all  the  desirable 
things  in  his  world  are  for  him. 
His  mother’s  love,  for  instance,  has 
to  be  shared  with  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  This  discovery 
may  give  rise  to  anger,  hatred,  fear, 
and  the  wish  to  destroy  :  and  these 
are  feelings  which  in  their  turn 
cause  guilt  and  anxiety.  In  such 
a  case  the  child  knows  where  to 
find  the  good  he  wants,  but  has 
not  yet  brought  himself  to  realize 
that  he  cannot  have  it  all  to  him¬ 
self.  The  second  kind  of  frustration 
occurs  when  a  chilcfs  environment 
has  really  ‘let  him  down’.  That  is 
to  say,  he  has  never  found  anyone 
who  gave  him,  even  temporarily, 
the  feeling  of  being  satisfied.  Such 
a  child  is  aware  of  a  need,  and 
constantly  expects  the  people 
nearest  to  him  to  satisfy  that  need, 
but  he  lacks  altogether  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  comes  from  knowing 
that  someone  did  once  give  him 
what  he  wanted.  This  frustration, 
therefore,  gives  rise  to  constant 
anxiety,  and  the  child  is  not  able 
to  take  even  the  good  things  that 
are  available  for  him.  And  as  we 
have  already  seen,  where  a  child 
has  been  able  to  take  from  his 
environment,  he  is  anxious  to  give 
back  something  of  his  own  in 
exchange.  So  that  a  great  deal  of 
human  effort  is  used  in  dealing  with 
anxiety  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Every  child,  therefore,  is  faced 
with  the  task  of  either  preserving 
or  finding  the  satisfying  object. 
The  solution  must  lie  in  accepting 
the  world  as  it  is,  with  all  its  real 
possibilities,  and  in  abandoning  the 
impossible.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  a  hundred  different  ways,  play 
helps  the  child  to  carry  out  this 
task.  For  example,  the  child 
putting  her  dolls  to  bed  is  surely 
learning  what  it  means  for  a 
mother  to  have  and  to  love  more 
than  one  child.  And  in  moments 
of  anxiety  the  child  will  live  in 
play  experiences  which  have  been 
satisfactory  to  him  in  the  past. 
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n  throwing  stones  and  smashing 
>ys,  the  child  gets  rid  of  his  hatred, 
rnd  so  preserves  the  people  he 
pves.  In  wild-cat  jungle  games, 
ie  impersonates  the  object  of  his 
wn  fear.  Play  can  also  be  experi¬ 
mental  ;  the  child  tries  out  new 
Jbjects  for  his  emotions,  new  ways 
f  satisfying  his  unsatisfied  needs. 

But,  of  course,  play  is  not  all 
lompensatory.  We  have  all 
watched  the  moments  of  ‘pure’ 
iay— moments  when  equilibrium 
;  as  been  achieved  and  anxiety 
•  vercome.  The  child  is  in  harmony 
with  his  environment  ;  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  free,  and  the  activity  is 
new  and  creative  and  the  unique 
expression  of  the  total  personality. 
“Tiese  moments  come  and  go 
throughout  childhood,  but  as  life 
oecomes  more  complicated  and 
burdened  with  responsibilities,  such 
ireedom  is  achieved  more  rarely. 
These  moments  of  pure  play  could 
urely  be  compared  with  the  crea- 
ive  moments  of  the  great  artist, 
who  in  his  own  life  has  achieved  an 
equilibrium  which  frees  him  from 
Anxiety  so  that  he  can  do  the  new 
unique  thing  which  is  real  creation. 

’'•leans  of  Assisting  the  Child 
in  his  Play 

Satisfactory  play  can  be  regarded 
as  a  real  achievement  for  the  child, 
out  adults  can  help  enormously  and 
give  him  the  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  which  he  is  sure  to  need  at 
times.  I  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  ways  in  particular  : 

(1)  By  loving  the  child  and  giving 
him  the  security  which  he  needs  in 
the  outside  world,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  face  and  deal  with  his 
inner  world  ; 

(2)  By  accepting  and  appreci¬ 
ating  in  an  inactive,  passive  way, 
(the  child  and  his  play,  letting  him 
Ifeel  that  you  enter  into  it  and  are 
part  of  his  world  ; 

(3)  By  accepting  responsibility 
[for  the  child’s  environment,  and  by 
controlling  him  in  his  play  should 
need  arise.  This  will  lessen  his 
anxiety  about  his  own  destructive¬ 
ness,  and  leave  him  more  freedom 
to  develop  ; 

(4)  By  actually  playing  with  the 
child  at  times.  By  entering  into 
his  phantasy  life  and  becoming  a 
lion  or  an  elephant,  and  enjoying 
with  him  the  creatures  of  his 
imagination.  Many  a  child  has 
been  helped  through  a  difficult 
period  in  this  way.  If  the  adult 
enters  his  world,  it  becomes  a  less 
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frightening  place  for  him,  and  he 
can  more  easily  link  it  with  real 
experiences.  Also,  by  playing  with 
a  child  the  adult  can  introduce  him 
into  the  grown-up  world  by  playing 
out  real  situations  with  him,  e.g., 
a  mother  can  let  her  child  ‘work’ 
with  her  and  for  her.  This  again 
strengthens  the  bridge  between 
child  and  reality,  and  is  altogether 
to  his  advantage  (provided  that 
the  adult  has  the  right  attitude, 
and  is  not  patronising). 

(5)  By  providing  ideas  and  ap¬ 
paratus  which  will  enrich  play, 
and  by  seeing  that  the  child  has 
time  and  space  to  play  undisturbed. 

(6)  By  organizing  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  for  communal  play  and  teach¬ 
ing  them  the  traditional  games  and 
songs  that  are  their  heritage.  A 
child  who  has  found  it  difficult  to 
play  on  his.  own  may,  through  the 
group,  find  a  new  freedom  and  learn 
to  develop  his  own  play. 

(7)  By  avoiding  interference  in 
a  great  deal  of  the  child’s  play¬ 
time,  especially  when  he  is  absorbed 
and  getting  on  happily. 

For  the  child  who  has  special 
difficulties  in  playing,  there  is  even 
more  that  the  adult  may  do  to 
help  him,  but  I  will  discuss  these 
questions  later  in  relation  to  the 
difficulties. 

Inability  to  Play 

We  can  now  realize  how  serious 
is  the  predicament  of  the  child  who 
cannot  play.  He  is  cut  off  from 
the  means  of  solving  his  own 
problems.  It  seems  that  the  break¬ 
down  occurs  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  environment.  The  child 
has  not  found  the  security  and 
reassurance  that  he  needs,  and 
therefore  feels  frustrated  and 
anxious.  He  feels  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world,  and  unable  to  deal 
with  real  life.  Of  course  there  are 
moments  in  every  child’s  life  when 
he  feels  this  to  be  true,  but  for 
most  children  these  moments  pass, 
and  they  resume  their  play  again. 
But  the  way  is  specially  long  and 
hard  for  the  child  suffering  from' 
the  second  type  of  frustration 
mentioned  above— that  in  which  the 
environment  has  seriously  let  him 
down.  I  have  met  children  who 
tried  to  solve  their  dilemma  by 
concentrating  on  their  inner  life, 
and  were,  thus,  in  danger  of  losing 
the  most  elementary  and  necessary 
contact  with  the  outside  world. 
And  I  have  known  children  who 
gave  all  their  energies  to  main- 
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taining  their  environment,  and  who 
were  therefore  not  free  to  feel  their 
own  inner  needs. 

The  most  common  reason  why 
children  find  it  difficult  to  play, 
therefore,  is  that  their  parents  for 
one  reason  or  another  have  failed 
to  give  them  the  security  they  need. 
Broken,  unhappy  homes  are  likely 
to  produce  frustration  of  the  second 
and  more  serious  kind.  While  a 
child  is  with  such  a  parent  it  will 
feel  constantly  frustrated,  and  will 
always  be  on  the  look-out  for  some¬ 
one  with  whom  it  can  feel  secure. 
Sometimes  teachers  or  older 
brothers  and  sisters  help  to  fill 
the  gap.  If  someone  is  found,  the 
child  may  then  be  able  to  play  out 
the  unsatisfactory  home  situation, 
thus  lessening  the  tension  and  in 
some  way  making  a  compromise 
with  life.  We  have  watched  this 
happening  to  children  in  hostels 
over  a  period  of  time.  Another 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  case  of  a  little  girl  of 
four,  who  is  having  to  face  a  very 
difficult  situation  at  home,  where 
the  father’s  absence  in  the  Army 
makes  life  very  difficult  for  her. 
This  child  has  identified  herself 
with  her  mother  in  the  effort  to 
keep  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
She  copies  her  mother’s  words  and 
actions,  and  follows  her  about  ail 
day.  The  only  play  of  which  she 
is  capable  is  sweeping  and  dusting 
after  her  mother.  She  never  plays 
in  any  other  way.  By  becoming 
the  mother,  this  child  is  trying  to 
make  up  to  herself  for  what  she 
lacks  in  the  actual  mother,  but  so 
great  is  her  anxiety  that  she  wants 
her  mother  always  present,  so  that, 
for  one  thing,  the  real  difference 
between  herself  and  her  mother  is 
not  lost  sight  of.  This  child  is  so 
busy  keeping  her  own  environment 
going  that  she  is  unable  to  express 
her  inner  needs  as  a  child.  All 
children  of  course  go  through 
stages  in  which  they  play  at  being 
grown-up.  It  is  a  very  necessary 
part  of  their  experience,  and  many 
children  who  find  play  difficult 
seem  able  to  come  to  it  in  this  way. 
But  this  child  was  playing  in  a 
compulsive  way,  and  was  not 
absorbing  her  own  childish  experi¬ 
ences.  Her  most  urgent  need  is 
for  someone  on  whom  she  can 
absolutely  depend  before  she  can 
give  up  her  identification  with  her 
mother  and  live  as  a  child  again. 

In  the  early  days  of  evacuation 
I  met  a  six-year-old  boy  who 
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was  the  most  completely  cut-off 
child  imaginable.  He  never  spoke 
of  his  own  accord,  and  only 
answered  questions  reluctantly.  For 
a  short  time  at  the  beginning  he 
refused  food.  He  was  completely 
docile  and  inactive,  and  walked 
about  in  a  dazed  fashion.  He  was 
incapable  of  learning  anything  in 
school,  and  play  was  out  of  the 
question,  he  simply  sat  and  watched 
people.  It  was  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  both  his  parents  had 
been  killed  in  the  air-raid  shelter 
from  which  he  had  been  rescued. 
Fortunately  he  was  put  into  a  good 
foster  -  home,  where  the  foster  - 
mother  understood  something  of 
what  he  was  going  through.  She 
became  fond  of  him,  but  did  not 
try  to  force  herself  on  him  or  get 
at  him.  She  let  him  go  his  own 
pace.  After  about  eighteen  months 
he  began  to  respond  and  recover. 
His  first  efforts  at  play  were 
pathetic,  and  he  would  look  sheepish 
and  give  up  if  anyone  noticed  him. 
He  played  only  when  alone  with 
the  foster-mother,  when  her  own 
little  boy  was  out  with  the  other 
children  in  the  village.  She  would 
plan  these  occasions  when  time 
allowed,  and  would  sit  knitting  or 
reading.  He  would  play  with 
bricks,  stopping  always  when  any¬ 
one  came  in.  Gradually  the  play 
became  more  complicated,  and  one 
day  he  actually  built  an  air-raid 
shelter  and  played  out  his  parents’ 
death,  suddenly  asking,  'Does  it 
hurt  to  get  killed’  ?  All  this  time 
he  had  been  grappling  with  the 
experience  of  his  parents’  death, 
and  only  when  he  felt  secure  enough 
with  his  foster-mother,  when  he 
had  grown  new  roots  in  his  environ¬ 
ment,  so  to  speak,  could  he  face 
the  fact  of  their  death  and  let  them 
go.  This  he  was  able  to  experience 
again  and  again  through  play  till 
he  had  accepted  it.  Of  course,  this 
was  not  the  free,  happy  play  of  a 
normal  child,  there  was  much 
anxiety  and  compulsion  in  it.  The 
patience  and  tact  of  the  foster- 
mother  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  She  helped  not  only  by 
her  fondness  for  the  child  but  by 
a  passive  acceptance  of  him  and 
his-  difficulties. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
child  had  had  a  satisfactory  rela¬ 
tionship  with  his  parents,  and  that 
this  stood  him  in  good  stead  during 
the  difficult  time,  and  made 
recovery  possible.  Many  other 
children  in  this  situation  would 


probably  have  produced  some  other 
symptom  of  anxiety,  such  as  bed¬ 
wetting  or  stealing,  in  a  direct 
effort  to  maintain  live  contact  with 
the  environment.  Many  of  the 
evacuated  children  reacted  in  this 
way,  and  were  able  to  keep  up 
some  limited  form  of  play  activity. 
Many  children  in  Europe  will  be 
in  a  similar  predicament,  and  their 
first  need  will  be  an  environment 
which  is  secure,  and  which  they  can 
take  as  their  own  after  the  necessary 
time  has  elapsed,  and  they  can  test 
it  out  and  find  its  value  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  first  need  is  for  people 
who  can  love  children  and  stand 
a  great  deal  from  them. 

There  are  other  children  who  are 
unable  to  play  in  the  normal  way, 
who  try  to  destroy  their  environ¬ 
ment  by  aggressive  acts*  and  so 
become  further  cut  off.  Children 
such  as  these  probably  really  feel 
overwhelmed  by  their  own  inner 
needs,  and  feel  that  they  may  hurt 
people  outside,  from  whom  they 
want  so  much.  Rather  than  take 
this  risk,  they  cut  themselves  off 
as  completely  as  they  can  from 
vital  contact  with  others,  and  build 
up  an  inner  phantasy  world  around 
themselves,  inside  which  they  try 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  in 
thoughts  without  play.  This  world 
may  be  full  of  frightening  monsters 
who  are  going  to  destroy  the  child  ; 
but  it  may  also  contain  loving  com¬ 
panions  who  share  everything,  even 
meal  times,  with  him.  In  this  way 
a  kind  of  equilibrium  is  achieved 
but  without  play  and  therefore 
without  contact  with  reality. 

Of  course,  most  normal  children 
go  through  these  phases  of  cutting 
themselves  off  from  outside  con¬ 
tacts  and  building  up  a  phantasy 
world  to  meet  special  needs.  But 
the  ill  child  is  the  one  who  cuts 
himself  off  too  completely,  and 
lives  for  too  long  in  a  frightening 
world,  and  keeps  no  real  anchor 
outside.  Such  a  child  cannot  play 
successfully  in  a  normal  way,  and 
any  contacts  he  makes  will  be 
destructive  and  tend  to  spoil  the 
play  of  others. 

We  have  found  in  evacuation 
hostels  that  these  children  can  be 
helped  enormously  if  an  adult  can 
find  a  way  into  their  world,  and 
take  it  seriously.  In  time  the  child 
may  be  able  to  express  in  drawings 
and  in  play  some  of  his  inner  world 
to  this  person.  Such  a  step  is 
obviously  a  great  achievement  for 
the  child  and  the  adult. 
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Secure  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  therefore,  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  achieved  if  anxious  children  are 
to  be  helped  to  play  satisfactorily. 

Various  Types  of  Play 

In  my  experience  I  have  found 
that  some  children  can  be  helped 
to  come  to  play  through  expression 
work  such  as  painting,  drawing, 
handwork,  etc.  I  suggest  that  the 
reason  may  be  that  such  activities 
are  undertaken  only  in  response  to 
encouragement  (and  often  a  great 
deal  of  help)  from  an  adult.  Thus 
a  bond  is  made  which  gives  security 
and  a  measure  of  freedom.  Herbert 
Read  in  Education  Through  Art 
explains  how  he  feels  every  piece 
of  work  done  by  a  child  to  be  the 
direct  response  to  the  relationship 
the  child  has  with  his  teacher.  If 
the  teacher  can  accept  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  work,  then  it  improves, 
and  becomes  freer  and  more 
creative.  Certainly  one  knows 
teachers  who  are  inferior  artists 
themselves  who  can  call  forth  work 
of  high  value  and  inspiration  from 
their  pupils.  Such  a  bond  is  very 
deep  and  satisfying  on  both  sides, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that, 
through  such  an  experience,  a  child 
becomes  freer  and  develops  in  other 
ways.  To  have  one’s  best  efforts 
accepted  and  appreciated  not  only 
forms  a  very  real  link  with  the 
outside  world,  but  it  convinces  the 
child,  as  nothing  else  could,  that 
he  is  not  the  guilty,  unworthy  or 
destructive  person  he  felt  himself 
to  be. 

In  a  girls’  club  a  very  inhibited 
young  adolescent  was  once  helped 
to  play  by  the  discovery  that  she 
was  exceptionally  good  at  weaving, 
and  she  was  induced  to  teach  the 
club  leader  to  weave.  This  took 
quite  a  time,  and  they  became 
friendly,  but  she  was  still  very 
afraid  of  the  other  girls  in  the  club. 
Gradually  she  gained  confidence, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  club  leader 
she  taught  two  or  three  of  the  other 
girls  of  her  own  age.  To  cut  a  long 
story  short,  there  was  one  momen¬ 
tous  day  when  she  was  found 
playing  around  the  building  with 
this  little  gang.  Here  again,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  relationship  with  the 
adult  was  the  important  thing. 
She  was  able  to  give  the  one  real 
achievement  of  her  life  (her  skill 
in  weaving)  to  someone  who  valued 
it  and  made  it  into  a  medium  of 
exchange  with  others. 

Some  children  who  are  inhibited 
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1  1  play  by  fear  of  their  own  aggres- 
'jiveness,  can  be  helped  to  play  by 
,ames  which  control  and  use  their 
destructive  impulses,  for  instance, 
ames  with  rules  (with  an  adult 
Ihere  to  enforce  them),  and  team 
names  with  ample  supervision, 
ncidentally,  group  activities  often 
ieem  to  help  a  child  who  is  afraid 
aid  insecure  with  adults.  Such  a 
tihild  feels  safe  in  a  group,  and 
eventually  may  regard  the  adult 
ms  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy. 
Hay  with  hammer  and  nails,  whip 

Play  Therapy 
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any  people  still  find  some¬ 
thing  unfamiliar  in  the  union 
of  the  words  ‘play’  and 
I  therapy',  but  a  little  reflection 
will  show  its  naturalness  and 
oromise  for  the  children  of  this 
war-scarred  generation. 

Some  of  the  studies  recently  made 
show  that  children  are  affected  to 
a  comparatively  minor  extent  by 
alarms  of  air  raids  and  the  physical 
violence  of  war,  but  other  studies 
and  clinical  experience  reveal  as 
very  widespread  the  disturbance 
in  emotional  life  caused  by  evacua¬ 
tion  and  separation  from  loved 
parents.  War  conditions  must 
necessarily  heighten  the  strains  and 
stresses  of  development  for  children 
.who  are  unstable  by  heredity. 
Then,  too,  many  children  who 
:could  come  satisfactorily  through 
:the  ordinary  hazards  of  life,  will 
necessarily  be  affected  by  the 
pressure  of  present-day  life  upon 
Ithe  adults  responsible  for  them. 
:Such  children  will  stand  in  need  in 
varying  degree  of  the  available 
methods  of  healing.  Many  will  be 
restored  by  their  own  innate 
capacity  for  play,  but  many  will 
need  the  additional  help  of  the 
skilled  worker,  who  has  learnt, 
through  training  and  experience, 
how  to  set  free  the  innate  impulses 
and  how  to  guide  the  child  towards 
their  integration. 

The  Function  of  Play 

Play  is  the  child’s  natural  way 
of  dealing  with  life  as  it  presses 
upon  him.  Through  play  he  learns 
not  only  to  explore  his  environment 
and  to  increase  his  knowledge  and 
his  skill  (a  very  important  part  of 
play  activity)  but  to  express  his 
own  ideas  and  feelings  with  regard 
to  his  personal  relationships. 
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tops,  and  spades,  all  give  legitimate 
outlets  for  aggressive  feelings.  Also, 
if  the  child  can  make  something 
with  tools,  his  destructiveness  is 
rendered  positively  valuable  as  well 
as  socially  acceptable.  Creation  is 
always  the  most  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  gudt.  Just  recently 
it  has  been  the  fashion  in  one 
evacuation  hostel  to  have  large 
penknives  and  carve  boats,  daggers, 
etc.,  from  wood.  The  children  go 
about  chipping  away  at  their  sticks, 
and  are  proud  of  their  workmanship, 


It  is  inevitable  that  the  outward 
paraphernalia  of  war  should  become 
part  of  the  child’s  play  coinage. 
He  must  imitate  what  is  going  on 
around  him,  he  must  find  out  the 
meaning  of  what  he  sees  and  hears 
by  taking  it  up  into  his  experience 
and  thus  digesting  it.  Little  chil¬ 
dren,  for  instance,  will  find  relief 
in  imitating  the  noise  of  sirens, 
and  older  children,  too,  get  the 
greatest  satisfaction  from  producing 
the  noise  of  machine  guns,  dive 
bombers,  and  all  types  of  ’planes 
that  their  acute  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  enable  them  to  distinguish 
because  interest  is  so  vitally  con¬ 
cerned.  Ration  books,  gas-masks, 
queues,  the  black-out,  are  all  taken 
for  granted  as  a  part  of  life  and  the 
child,  by  playing  out  the  present- 
day  conditions  of  life,  begins  to 
accept  them,  for  in  Froebel’s  now 
familiar  words,  ‘What  he  tries  to 
represent  or  do,  he  begins  to  under¬ 
stand’. 

Play  is  also  the  safety  valve 
whereby  experiences  that  are  over¬ 
whelming  at  the  time  can  be 
relived  in  a  more  bearable  form 
and  the  child  no  longer  needs  to 
turn  from  them  completely  but  can 
face  them  in  such  guise  as  he  feels 
able  to  cope  with  and  absorb  into 
consciousness.  Thus,  one  doctor, 
who  collected  information  about 
children  involved  in  a  very  serious 
air  raid  while  in  hospital,  was  able 
to  show  definitely  that  those  chil¬ 
dren  who  suffered  least  from  the 
nervous  shock  were  those  who  were 
able  to  play  out  the  experience  again 
with  their  dolls  or  their  bricks. 

If,  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  the 
restrictions  and  unusual  difficulties 
that  life  in  war-time  presents, 
children  are  placed  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  they  are  at  least 
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which  often  shows  real  skill,  but 
even  where  there  is  no  skill,  the 
hostel  staff  appreck  te  the  work 
when  it  is  shown  to  them. 

So  it  seems  that  there  are  ways 
of  helping  a  child  to  play,  though 
none  of  them  is  easy,  and  they 
demand  from  the  adult  not  only 
endless  patience,  but  a  complete 
giving  of  all  that  he  has  and  is. 
But  it  is  an  exciting  experience  to  see 
a  child  launched  into  play,  which 
may  enable  him  to  become  a  free 
and  independent  human  being. 
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secure  enough  to  play,  freely  and 
to  get  thereby  some  order  into  their 
experiences,  so  strong  is  the  tend¬ 
ency  towards  normal  development 
and  so  resilient  is  child  nature, 
that  the  majority  stand  a  good 
chance  of  growing  in  confidence 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  that  life 
will  make  upon  them. 

But  we  should  grossly  under¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  play  to 
the  child  by  considering  it  simply 
as  the  opportunity  for  him  to  come 
to  terms  with  external  experiences. 
We  have  to  remember  that  for 
many  children  who  have  not  been 
helped  to  deal  adequately  with 
their  own  inner  problems,  the  real 
difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
terrifying  experiences  from  which 
all  too  few  are  protected  to-day, 
but  in  the  specific  meaning  that 
these  experiences  assume  for  the 
individual  child.  Many  will  identify 
them  with  the  feelings  of  hate  and 
aggression  that  are  present  in 
varying  degree  in  every  individual. 
From  earliest  infancy  the  child 
has  wishes,  fears  and  phantasies 
that  are  extremely  powerful,  and 
long  before  he  is  able  to  deal  with 
these  openly  or  to  express  them 
verbally,  he  finds  relief  for  them  in 
play  and  learns  how  to  manage 
his  primitive  impulses  and  take 
them  up  into  bis  growing  person¬ 
ality  in  real  life. 

It  is  widely  known  nowadays  that 
the  child’s  tie  with  each  of  his  par¬ 
ents  and  the  kind  of  relationship  ex¬ 
isting  between  them  are  woven  into 
the  very  texture  of  his  being,  and 
that  the  surest  basis  for  harmonious 
development  is  that  these  relation¬ 
ships  should  have  given  him  the 
kind  of  security  and  certainty  of 
his  place  in  life  that  will  make  him 
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capable  of  facing  the  demands 
of  changing  experiences.  Many 
oarents  are  able  to  give  'their 
children  this  kind  of  security  in 
spite  of  upheavals  and  unavoidable 
separation,  and  many  foster  parents 
in  ordinary  homes  and  parent  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  nursery  groups,  camps 
,and  schools  are  able  to  provide  a 
second  best  that  will  carry  many 
children  through  to  stability.  Both 
in  war  and  in  peace,  however,  there 
are  many  children  whose  progress 
is  impeded,  or  whose  development 
has  been  disturbed  either  because 
; their  fundamental  needs  have  never 
been  satisfied  or  because  some 
specific  experience  or  factor  in  their 
environment  has  not  been  assimi¬ 
lated.  Such  children  can  be  helped 
and  restored  through  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  play  therapy. 
IBy  this  is  meant  the  opportunity 
rthat  is  given  to  a  child  to  live  over 
again  in  the  play  situation,  with 
ithe  help  of  an  adult  whose  relation¬ 
ship  to  him  will  have  a  special 
iquality,  those  experiences  in  his 
llife  that  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
ideal  with  .  satisfactorily.  These 
’experiences  may  be  of  deprivation, 
iof  frustration,  of  anger  or  hate  or 
[jealousy  dammed  up  within  him,  or 
ithey  may  be  concerned  with  lack  of 
(Opportunity  of  normal  outlet  for 
inatural  impulses  of  love  or  curiosity. 

Play  is  in  itself  healing  if  it 
i releases  what  has  been  inhibited  so 
that  the  force  before  experienced 
purely  negatively  can  be  turned  to 
: positive  uses.  It  is  not,  however, 

I  to  the  child's  advantage  but  only 
;a  contributing  factor  to  his  further 
Mistress  if  he  merely  gives  vent  to 
ihis  destructive  impulses.  It  is  only 
as  he  comes  to  realize  that  his 
primitive  desires  to  smash  and 
smear  and  crush  and  destroy  can 
be  used  in  ways  that  are  acceptable 
to  other  people  and  can  even  be 
part  of  the  process  of  making 
■something  of  value  to  himself  and 
to  those  he  loves,  that  his  anxiety 
about  these  feelings  can  be  relieved. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  it 
is  most  important  for  the  adult  who 
is  helping  these  needy  children  to 
hold  his  function  clearly  in  mind. 
‘Guidance’  as  John  Dewey  says,  ‘is 
not  external  imposition.  It  is 
freeing  the  life  process  for  its  own 
most  adequate  fulfilment.' 

Treatment  Through  Play 

The  implications  of  this  statement 
are  far-reaching  and  remind  us  that 
it  is  neither  in  forcing  the  child 
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from  without,  nor  in  leaving  him 
entirely  alone  to  deal  with  the  raw 
stuff  of  his  nature,  that  we  can 
best  help  his  development.  This  is 
true  in  therapy  as  it  is  true  in 
education,  and  it  is  as  important 
for  the  therapist  as  for  the  educator 
to  know  when  to  be  passive  and 
when  to  be  active. 

Children  show  us  by  their 
behaviour  when  they  are  struggling 
with  difficulties  that  are  too  great 
for  them  to  cope  with  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  home  or  school  environment. 
If  the  causes  are  apparent  and  are 
such  as  cannot  be  removed,  or  are 
too  obscure  to  be  understood  by 
those  who  are  dealing  with  them, 
children  can  nowadays  be  brought 
to  a  Guidance  Clinic  where  doctors 
and  psychologists  and  social  workers 
can  pool  their  special  knowledge  in 
order  to  diagnose  the  trouble  and 
suggest  means  of  treatment.  Where 
children  are  too  young  or  too 
disturbed  or  too  suspicious  to  put 
their  anxieties  into  words,  they 
will  be  able  to  give  a  picture  of 
them  in  their  play.  Treatment 
through  play  then  commonly  fol¬ 
lows  with  either  the  psychiatrist  or 
non-medical  play-therapist. 

The  Play  Room 

The  play-room  should  be  a  fair¬ 
sized  room,  large  enough  to  make 
free  and  unconstricted  movement 
possible,  yet  not  too  big  to  allow 
some  corner  where  a  more  intimate 
atmosphere  can  be  maintained.  It 
should  have  access  to  a  play  space 
in  the  open  air  and  be  fitted  with 
a  sink  and  possibilities  for  water 
play.  Equipment  will  include  all 
the  raw  materials  that  are  needed 
for  the  making  of  things  :  sand  in 
a  deep  tray  if  it  has  to  be  indoors, 
clay,  plasticine,  cardboard,  paper, 
scissors,  string,  chalks,  paints, 
building  blocks  of  various  sizes 
and  as  large  as  can  conveniently 
be  used  in  the  room,  supplemented 
by  outdoor  material  such  as  planks, 
boxes  and  barrels,  and,  of  course, 
balls  and  skipping-ropes. 

Most  important  of  all  will  be  a 
collection  of  dolls,  figures  and 
animals,  and  replicas  of  ordinary 
objects  and  occupational  material, 
such  as  railways,  motors,-  aero¬ 
planes,  shops,  farm  and  gardening 
implements,  wild  and  domestic 
animals.  In  fact,  everything  that 
can  be  used  to  mirror  the  outside 
world  will  be  valuable.  Through 
this  material  the  child  will  repre¬ 
sent  not  only  his  experience  of  the 
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external  objects,  but  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  these  objects  or  persons  and 
his  feelings  about  them.  For 
instance,  we  see  in  the  way  that 
children  handle  their  dolls  and  in 
the  way  they  play  at  home  and 
school  activities,  with  or  without 
an  understanding  adult  in  partner¬ 
ship,  not  an  exact  repetition  of  the 
happenings  in  their  own  lives,  but 
a  reflection  of  how  it  seems  to  them 
the  powerful  grown-ups  put  them 
to  bed,  bath  them,  feed  them,  teach 
them,  control  them  or  carry  on 
their  adult  occupations.  They  will 
in  their  play  reveal  the  strength  of 
the  aggressive  feelings  that  they  have 
not  been  allowed  the  freedom  to  ex¬ 
press,  and  the  urgency  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  they  have  wanted  to  follow  up. 

Types  of  Difficulty 

Children  who  benefit  by  play¬ 
room  work  will  need  it  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  The  difficulty  may  be 
a  specific  one  connected  with  toilet 
or  feeding  habits,  a  fear  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  thing,  restlessness,  inability 
to  learn  when  due  to  emotional 
and  not  to  intellectual  reasons,  or 
it  may  be  the  much  wider  one  of 
general  personality  disturbance  that 
is  affecting  the  child’s  behaviour 
altogether,  so  that  he  is  much  too 
passive  and  timid,  or  else  too 
turbulent  and  aggressive.  The 
worker  will  know  in  a  broad  way 
what  to  expect  during  the  course 
of  treatment,  but  though  he  must 
avoid  bewildering  the  child  by 
introducing  him  to  too  great  a 
variety  of  materials  all  at  once 
and  leaving  him  with  no  guidance 
as  to  their  use,  on  the  other  hand 
he  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
dictating  the  child's  form  of  play  or 
of  circumscribing  his  opportunities 
too  narrowly.  Children  are  very 
individual  in  the  use  they  make  of 
material  and  will  invest  certain 
pieces  of  apparatus  with  special 
importance  in  working  out  their 
phantasies. 

One  little  bov  of  seven  who 

j  / 

lived  in  a  much -bombed  area,  used 
to  re-enact  the  raids  repeatedly 
with  great  violence  but  matters 
always  took  on  a  happier  turn  when 
he  introduced  into  the  scene  of 
desolation  a  painted  wooden  bird. 
By  this  creature,  the  baby  and 
better  loved  figures  were  always 
rescued,  and  there  were  signs  in 
all  his  play  that  it  represented  for 
him,  partly,  the  loving  side  of  his 
own  nature. 

An  interesting  example  of  how 
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children  will  accept  in  their  play 
as  much  anxiety  as  they  are  able 
to  bear  at  the  time,  is  provided  by 
a  three-year-old  boy  who  suffered 
great  anxiety  when  separated  from 
his  father.  This  child'  was  more 
dependent  on  his  father  than  on 
his  mother  because  of  the  father’s 
more  mature  and  stable  person¬ 
ality.  So  strong  was  the  child’s 
anxiety  that  when  the  father’s  unit 
was  re-posted,  and  wife  and  child 
had  to  return  to  their  home  after 
being  billeted  near  him,  serious 
behaviour  troubles  arose.  The  boy 
became  unmanageable  and  had  such 
violent  screaming  fits  and  attacks 
of  sickness  that  the  father  was 
given  compassionate  leave.  During 
his  treatment,  the  child  played 
with  figures  which  represented  him¬ 
self  and  his  parents,  and  with  a 
train  and  a  lorry  and  a  ’plane, 
and  the  model  of  a  village.  On 
his  first  visit  to  the  play-room  his 
play  took  the  form  of  pretending 
that  the  father  was  a  pilot  on  leave 
but  was  fetched  to  take  the  ’plane 
for  one  flight  only  and  then  he 
had  to  go  home  to  his  little  boy. 
The  next  time  he  played  a  similar 
game,  the  pilot  made  two  flights 
without  returning  home  and  the 
boy  endured  it  while  waiting  eagerly 
for  the  return.  He  also  showed  a 
great  interest  in  pictures  and  liked 
to  be  told  stories  dealing  with 
family  happenings.  His  absorption 
in  a  repetitive  account  of  what  the 
mother  and  children  did  on  each 
of  seven  days  during  the  father’s 
absence  and  his  shout  of  joy  at 
that  part  of  the  story  when  they 
all  went  to  meet  the  father  on  his 
return  home  was  clear  evidence 
that  he  was  identifying  the  story 
with  his  own  experience.  Gradually 
the  child  was  able  to  bear  longer 
and  longer  separation  in  his  play 
and  enacted  a  separation  of  the 
father  from  himself  and  mother, 
from  one  treatment  to  the  next 
one,  a  week  later.  The  little  boy’s 
play  then  became  freer  and  fuller 
and  sturdier  and  reflected  the 
normal  interests  of  his  age,  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
his  father’s  leave  expired  and  he 
had  to  return  to  his  unit,  there 
was  such  an  improvement  that 
there  was  no  recurrence  of  the 
screaming  fits  or  sickness.  This  is 
not  meant  to  imply  that  the  child 
was  consequently  easy  to  manage 
in  his  home  environment.  It  never 
can  be  easy,  particularly  in  the 
absence  of  the  father,  for  a  mother 


of  markedly  immature  personality 
to  deal  with  the  needs  of  a  vigorous 
child. 

A  girl  of  nearly  five  was  brought 
because  of  her  generally  difficult 
behaviour.  At  home  she  had  violent 
screaming  fits  and  completely  ruled 
the  roost.  At  her  nursery  school 
she  was  silent  and  unable  to  enter 
into  any  of  the  group  activities. 
At  the  clinic  she  at  first  maintained 
an  aggressive  silence  and  refused 
to  touch  any  play  material  or  move 
from  her  mother’s  side.  This  lasted 
for  several  sessions.  The  first 
successful  approach  to  her  was  the 
introduction  of  a  golliwog  almost 
as  big  as  herself  and  for  several 
weeks  the  child’s  only  response  was 
made  through  this  toy  and  her 
whole  interest  was  centred  in  it. 
What  she  touched  she  touched  only 
with  its  hands,  and  when  at  last 
she  broke  the  wall  of  her  silence, 
she  asked  for  what  she  wanted 
as  if  it  were  for  the  doll.  Usually 
she  appeared  to  be  identifying  him 
with  the  aggressive  side  of  her  own 
nature  and  working  through  her 
difficulties  with  him.  At  times  she 
projected  on  to  him  the  very  com¬ 
plicated  feelings  she  had  towards 
her  mother.  Part  of  the  child’s 
troubles  were  due  to  her  experiences 
during  the  blitz  when  the  mother 
scarcely  took  her  out  of  doors  for 
a  year  and  there  must  have  been 
constant  frustration  and  scant  out¬ 
let  for  her  physical  energy  which 
would  necessarily  have  been  irksome 
for  a  child  of  her  build  and  tempera¬ 
ment.  During  the  treatment  she 
spent  many  hours  taking  the 
golliwog  and  other  of  the  favoured 
toys  for  walks  about  the  buildings, 
onto  the  flat  roof  and  into  the 
garden.  Her  face  gradually  began 
to  wear  a  more  relaxed  expression 
and  her  range  of  speech  to  increase. 
As  soon  as  she  felt  secure,  her  play 
became  boisterous.  Her  move¬ 
ments  were  violent  and  ill-controlled 
but  she  is  now  becoming  better 
integrated  and  able  to  handle  things 
less  roughly.  She  is  also  taking 
pleasure  in  constructive  play  with 
sand  and  plasticine  and  in  organiz¬ 
ing  family  parties  and  house¬ 
cleaning  activities.  She  begins  to 
reveal  a  great  zest  for  life  and 
laughter  and  though  her  speech  is 
still  almost  entirely  limited  to 
questions  and  commands,  there  are 
signs  of  developing  spontaneity  and 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  she 
is  able  to  give  and  take  happily. 
During  the  course  of  treatment  she 
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has  had  to  weather  the  period  of 
flying  bombs,  has  re-encountered 
the  experiences  of  blast  and  nearby 
disasters,  and  of  sleeping  in  a  shelter 
again  for  many  weeks.  In  spite  of 
this  she  has  adjusted  herself  satis¬ 
factorily  to  the  removal  from 
Nursery  Group  to  Infant  School. 
The  teacher’s  report  is  that  though 
a  little  shy  and  not  quite  at  her 
ease  with  other  children,  she  has 
otherwise  made  a  good  beginning. 

Interpretation  of  Play 

The  place  that  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  his  play  to  the  child 
himself  should  take,  varies  with  the 
individual  worker  and  will  differ 
according  to  the  therapist’s  training 
and  theoretical  beliefs.  But  all 
would  agree  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  we  should  only 
attempt  interpretation  after  the 
closest  observation,  during  which 
we  gain  indications  of  the  meaning 
from  the  child  himself.  Many 
children  will  be  able  to  work 
through  their  fears  and  phantasies 
without  overt  interpretation  and, 

•  in  sharing  what  has  hitherto  been 
inarticulate  with  an  adult  who 
intuitively  understands  their  diffi¬ 
culties  and  needs,  will  thereby  find 
release. 
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-Child  ren  in  Norway  To-day — How  have  the  times  affected  their  Minds?1 


In  the  old  days — before  war  and 
occupation  descended  upon  us — 
it  was  agreed  and  undisputed 
that  politics  should  be  kept  away 
Trom  the  children.  Political  dis¬ 
cussion  and  party  struggles  were 
not  suitable  for  them,  and  they 
ought  to  know  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  horrors  of  war.  I  remember 
[during  the  Finnish  winter  campaign 
of  1939-40  that  the  thing  which 
particularly  impressed  us,  after  the 
first  shock  of  the  attack  and  the 
spontaneous  indignation  over  that 
had  subsided  a  little,  was  that  the 
children  suffered  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  children  were  hit  by 
bombs  and  endured  privation,  that 
children  had  to  do  work  for  which 
they  were  not  really  old  enough.  I 
remember  that  my  own  class  would 
say,  when  we  were  doing  something 
interesting  or  having  a  good  time  : 
‘Don’t  you  think  the  Finnish  chil¬ 
dren  would  like  to  be  doing  this  ?’ 
They  felt  spontaneously  that  the 
children  of  Finland  had  been  forced 
into  a  life  which  was  not  suitable 
for  children,  and  their  faces  had 
an  expression  of  puzzlement  and 
fear  when  they  tried  to  imagine 
their  sufferings. 

I  am  sure  that  our  attitude  was 
right  and  that  politics  and  war  are 
not  for  children,  who  should  be 
protected  until  they  have  the 
strength  and  background  to  bear 
such  things.  The  propagandist 
atmosphere  that  is  part  of  politics, 
and  the  violence  that  is  part  of 
war  affect  children  more  fatally 
.and  cruelly  than  grown-ups.  We 
who  are  older  have  experience  and 
education  which  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  sift  and  evaluate  the 
experiences  of  war  ;  they  do  not 
find  us  so  utterly  without  armour 
as  the  children  are,  although  we 
are  all  rather  unprotected.  But  the 
times  of  upheaval  find  us  as 
finished  personalities  ;  the  crisis 
does  not  influence  us  decisively  in 
our  period  of  development  ;  propa¬ 
ganda  and  terror  do  not  put  all  our 
ideas  upside  down.  We  know 
because  we  knew  before. 

Children  have  no  mental  re¬ 
sources  ;  they  are  in  the  process  of 
formation  ;  the  impressions  they 


1  This  paper  was  prepared  for  a  group  of 
Swedish  teachers  who  had  already  had  many  con¬ 
tacts  with  Norwegian  children.  It  is  therefore 
more  summary  than  it  would  have  been  if  written 
or  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  children. — Ed. 


'receive  are  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  for  their  whole  future,  and 
if  in  this  period  there  is  war,  terror 
and  propaganda,  they  may  be 
marked  for  life.  In  these  years  of 
horror  a  generation  is  growing  up 
which  will  be,  we  hope,  a  generation 
of  peace  and  reconstruction.  In  us 
who  are  concerned  with  their 
education  there  is  a  burning  desire 
that  these  children  of  war  should 
be  capable  and  constructive,  bal¬ 
anced,  happy  and  active.  Our  task 
in  part  is  to  help  neutralize  some 
of  the  impressions  and  feelings 
which  they  have  had  in  five  long 
evil  years. 

Hatred,  bitterness,  isolation,  fear, 
insecurity,  lies,  egotism,  prejudice, 
defiance — but  also  courage,  spon¬ 
taneous  sacrifice,  helpfulness,  kind¬ 
ness,  patriotism,  a  curious  solidarity 
with  all  who  suffer,  a  happy  gift 
for  gratitude  and  enjoyment  of 
little  things,  a  sense  of  humour  : 
These  children  have  been  subjected 
to  destructive  and  constructive 
forces,  some  of  which  will  come  to 
be  dominant  factors  in  their  per¬ 
sonalities.  The  task  of  ensuring 
that  the  good  forces  prevail  is  one 
for  homes  and  schools,  for  a  free 
press  and  free  broadcasting,  and  for 
the  Church  and  other  spiritual 
movements.  It  is  a  task  we  look 
forward  to  in  humility,  but  also" 
with  a  will  to  put  all  our  resources, 
all  our  strength,  into  performing  it. 
We  are  justified  in  believing  that 
we  shall  succeed,  for  the  bearing  of 
the  children  has  shown  that  we 
have  a  good  foundation  to  build 
upon. 

In  Norway  to-day  we  speak 
about  a  ‘front’  among  the  children, 
and  with  every  possible  right.  This 
front  cannot  go  on  parade.  It  is 
an  invisible  front,  as  is  the  whole 
Norwegian  moral  front,  but  a  real 
living  front,  with  its  fields  of 
activity  and  its  own  lines.  This 
children’s  front  has  three  fields  of 
solidarity  :  their  comrades,  the 
school,  the  home.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  grown-ups'  front,  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  front  has  one  enemy — 
Naziism — represented  by  Quislings 
and  Germans. 

Children  do  not  think  in  the 
abstract.  They  do  not  know  much 
about  compulsory  organization  and 
the  corporate  state,  nor  about 
objective  justice  and  unconditional 
measures,  nor  about  the  basic 
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values  of  Christianity,  nor  about 
the  Hague  convention  and  the 
illegal  depletion  of  the  resources  of 
the  country.  The  children  do 
know  that  the  teachers  were  to  be 
forced  into  doing  something  that 
they  did  not  want  to  do,  and  that 
for  this  reason  schools  were  closed 
and  teachers  were  imprisoned.  They 
know  also  that  Norwegians  are 
fetched  by  Germans  in  the  night — 
too  many  have  seen  this  happen  to 
their  family  or  in  their  circle  of 
friends — and  that  people  are  shot 
for  things  which  they  have  not 
done.  And  they  know  that  the 
Germans  have  forbidden  us  to 
celebrate  the  17th  of  May.  They 
know  that  the  clergy  may  have  had 
to  leave  the  church  and  the  Sunday 
school,  and  that  Nazis  come  to  the 
church  to  spy.  They  know  that 
there  is  less  and  less  food  to  be 
had  ;  that  there  is  no  fruit,  though 
the  Germans  are  eating  apples  and 
oranges  in  the  streets  ;  that  they 
can  get  no  sweets  while  the  German 
soldiers  have  their  pockets  full  ; 
that  father  is  short-tempered  be¬ 
cause  he  gets  no  tobacco  while  the 
Germans  go  about  smoking  ;  that 
they  never  get  any  meat  at  home, 
while  German  lorries  carry  large 
loads  of  meat  through  the  streets  ; 
that  they  are  cold  because  they 
cannot  get  coke  and  wood  for  fuel, 
while  the  Germans  get  lorry  loads 
of  coke  and  wood. 

Therefore  the  children’s  struggle 
is  a  struggle  against  persons — 
primitive  and  effective.  The  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  understand  the  problem 
Bolshevism-Naziism.  But  they  see 
crowds  of  miserable  Russian  pris¬ 
oners  of  war,  and  their  hearts  ache 
for  them.  Because  the  Russians 
suffer  on  account  of  the  common 
enemy,  solidarity  with  them  is 
spontaneous.  Hungry  little  boys 
give  up  their  poor  packets  of 
lunch-time  sandwiches  if  thev  can 
succeed  in  giving  them  to  a  Russian 
prisoner.  If  the  German  wardens 
are  furious  and  threaten  to  beat 
them,  the  boys  are  proud  and 
happy.  The  little  presents  Russian 
prisoners  give  to  show  their  grati¬ 
tude,  rings  made  out  of  tins,  birds 
carved  in  wood,  are  precious  be¬ 
cause  concrete  symbols  mean  so 
much  to  the  children,  more  than 
they  can  put  into  words.  Some¬ 
thing  emotional  and  non-rational  is 
there  :  the  others,  the  enemy,  the 
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N.S.,  the  Germans,  have  uniforms, 
symbols,  emblems.  We  grown-ups 
also  felt  at  first  a  desire  to  have 
some  sign,  some  symbol  of  unity. 
With  us  this  was  a  phenomenon  of 
the  first  hectic  months,  for  we  soon 
discovered  that  the  front  consisted 
of  practically  all  those  who  did  not 
wear  either  the  hated  sun  cross  or 
the  German  uniform.  But  for  the 
children  the  symbol  continued  to 
be  important.  It  denoted  their 
group  of  comrades.  Boys  or  girls 
who  carried  the  symbol  were  im¬ 
mediately  accepted  as  'one  of  us’. 

The  symbol  was  not  something 
fixed  and  constant,  for  the  funny 
thing  was  that  the  so-called  author¬ 
ities  were  afraid  of  the  children  and 
their  badges,  and  one  after  another 
was  forbidden.  First  the  flags,  the 
little  metal  flags,  worn  on  the  coat 
lapel  or  the  cap,  were  forbidden. 
The  children  could  not  be  impris¬ 
oned,  but  father  or  teacher  could. 
Then  understanding  mothers 
knitted  the  flag  into  sleeve,  front 
or  shoulder  of  jumper  or  sweater, 
and  the  caps  were  given  borders 
in  the  national  colours.  That  was 
forbidden.  The  copper  coins  had 
the  royal  coat  of  arms  in  relief. 
Jewellers  were  kept  busy  fixing 


safety  pins  to  the  back  of  two-ore 
pieces,  and  the  coins  were  worn  as 
badges  until  that  was  forbidden. 
Then  they  were  worn  under  the 
lapel  until  N.S.  made  searches  for 
them  in  the  school.  The  next  thing 
was  the  paper  clips  ;  these  signified 
‘we  stick  together’.  But  the 
‘Authorities’  were  incensed,  and 
one  day  notices  were  posted  that 
everything  that  could  be  interpreted 
as  a  common  badge  or  symbol  was 
forbidden,  and  that  reprisals  would 
be  taken.  The  children  began  to 
wear  red  caps,  preferably  pixie 
caps,  and  blue  sweaters  and  white 
socks  or  mittens.  Then  the  red 
pixie  caps  were  forbidden,  and 
zealous  Nazi  youths  had  their 
Sunday  fun  taking  away  the  caps 
of  patriotic  children,  up  in  the 
woods  or  out  in  the  hills,  wherever 
they  might  go  for  their  Sunday 
walks.  Then  it  was  forbidden  to 
wear  anything  red.  Suddenly  75 
per  cent,  of  school  children  wore 
blue  pixie  caps  ;  these  also  were 
forbidden. 

Th£  slightest  amount  of  psycho¬ 
logical  insight  ought  to  have  warned 
the  authorities  to  leave  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  little  badges  and  flags  alone. 
As  things  were  the  children  were 
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actively  engaged  in  the  struggle, 
which  was  carried  on  at  a  child¬ 
ish  level,  humiliating  for  those 
in  power  and  in  the  long  run  an 
asset  for  us.  It  was  great  sport  to 
be  patriotic,  to  brush  past  the 
German  sentry  at  the  school  gate 
with  a  red  headed  match  sticking 
out  of  the  cap.  According  to  the 
children’s  definition,  this  signified 
‘flaming  hatred’.  The  next  day  a 
comb  protruded  from  a  pocket.  It 
was  meant  to  be  visible  :  ‘Vi  skal 
greie  oss  sjal’.  ‘Greie’  means  both 
to  comb  and  to  manage. 

How  could  the  Germans  and 
Nazis  keep  step  with  this  con¬ 
stantly  changing  freemasonry  ? 
Their  stupidity  helped  to  weld  the 
children  into  a  compact  block  of 
resistance,  and  the  children  came 
out  victorious.  We  have  never 
seen  so  many  red  sports  outfits  in 
the  woods,  i  n  the  mountains  and 
by  the  sea  as  we  did  last  year. 
The  V-sign  was  drawn,  stamped, 
whistled  and  done  with  the  fingers. 
One  is  reminded  of  a  joke  which 
was  most  successful.  The  Germans 
painted  giant  notices  with  their 
V-sign  :  ‘Germany  is  victorious  on 
all  Fronts’.  ‘Does  not  apply  to 
Bergen  and  surroundings’  was  an 
addition  we  rejoiced  in.  It  might 
also  have  said  :  ‘Does  not  apply  to 
the  Norwegian  children’s  front’. 

But  all  this  had  its  drawbacks — 
the  herd  instinct  was  developed  at 
the  cost  of  respect  for  the  individ¬ 
ual.  When  we  think  of  the  future 
— think  democratically — when  we 
realize  that  what  we  fight  for  is  the 
right  to  disagree,  to  be  different, 
then  we  realize  that  this  necessary 
solidarity  may  become  a  liability. 
How  can  these  children  understand 
objective  disagreement  about  im¬ 
portant  affairs,  realizing  that  there 
is  more  than  one  permitted  view¬ 
point  ?  How  can  they  learn  to 
respect  the  individual  ?  How  shall 
we  enable  them  to  develop  the 
courage  to  voice  a  dissident  opinion? 
These  children  have  learnt  to  stand 
up  for  a  point  of  view.  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  made  them  intolerant  ; 
that  was  necessary.  Peace  has 
different  laws — therefore  they  must 
learn  tolerance.  And  what  will 
happen  to  the  children  of  the 
Quislings  so  that  they  may  not 
come  to  feel  themselves  lonely, 
isolated  ‘martyrs’  for  their  cause  ? 
They  will  have  to  be  fitted  into  the 
whole,  they  must  become  common 
citizens,  not  representatives  of  the 
master  race,  not  supermen  (as  it  is 
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called  in  the  terminology  of  the 
'(New  Order),  but  not  broken, 
crushed  humans  who  face  life  with 
i.;a  desire  for  revenge  and  a  sense  of 
(inferiority  which  makes  them  use¬ 
less. 

In  the  school  we  teachers  felt 
•rstrongly  that  the  children  were  on 
tour  side.  They  looked  after  us  and 
dried  to  see  to  it  that  we  didn’t  run 
;any  unnecessary  risks.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  colleague  was  teaching 
English  in  Form  VII  of  boys. 
'They  were  studying  the  future 
tense — the  use  of  shall  and  will. 
To  make  clear  the  difference  he 
•used  the  following  example  :  ‘I 
shall  go  to  England — I  will  go  to 
England’.  After  the  interval  there 
was  a  tattered  little  slip  of  paper 
on  his  desk.  It  said  ‘Be  careful  : 
A.S.  is  N.S.’  It  was  a  warning  in 
‘the  right  place — A.S.  was  a  son  of 
,a  rfotorious  denouncer.  Once  I  was 
going  to  Oslo,  and  a  substitute  was 
to  take  my  place.  I  had  just  said 
to  my  Form  VII  :  ‘I’m  going  to  be 
away  next  week,  girls’,  when,  before 
I  had  finished  speaking,  the  class 
called  out  :*  ‘Is  she  a  Nazi,  Miss  ?’ 
They  knew  that  Nazis  were  pre¬ 
ferred  for  such  jobs  ;  they  had  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  what  kind  of 
people  they  usually  were — and  in 
their  opinion  that  was  the  point 
about  the  whole  matter — even  be¬ 
fore  I  had  mentioned  who  was  to 
take  over  for  me. 

They  often  asked  when  they  saw 
new  people  :  ‘Is  it  a  Nazi  ?’  To 
that  I  answered  either  ‘No,  she  (he) 
is  quite  all  right’  or  ‘I  don’t  know 
her  (him).’  The  children  realized 
instinctively  that  those  whom 
we,  under  these  conditions,  did 
not  know  had  something  wrong 
with  them — and  in  consequence, 
poor  them  !  It’s  incomprehensible 
how  human  beings  of  normal  sensi¬ 
tiveness  could  stand  the  difficulties 
the  N.S.  substitute  teachers  had  to 
face.  We  had  a  term  ‘Can’t  keep 
discipline’.  It  has  taken  on  new 
meaning  since  our  experience  of  the 
N.S.  substitutes.  It  used  to  sound 
as  though  not  one  desk  would  be 
left  whole  in  the  classroom  when 
the  period  was  over.  Once  I 
noticed  that  a  N.S.  teacher  had 
missed  his  duty  in  the  playground. 
I  asked  my  class  of  boys  where  he 
was.  ‘Oh  !  him  !’  they  said,  ‘we 
have  locked  him  up  in  the  class¬ 
room.’  This  is  significant  of  the 
attitude  to  the  very  few  N.S. 
teachers.  I  was  one  day  standing 
in  front  of  a  VI  Form  of  boys  in 


the  passage.  We  had  just  said 
‘Good  morning’  to  each  other  when 
we  noticed  an  N.S.  substitute  in 
difficulties  with  a  second  form 
further  along  the  passage.  One  of 
the  boys  looked  at  her  with  a 
meaning  glance  :  ‘She’d  better  not 
try  anything  with  us — we’d  treat 
her  !’  I  don’t  doubt  that  she 
would  have  to  go  through  quite  a 
lot — and  I  know  that  she  resented 
the  solidarity  of  the  class  with  me, 
and  with  all  of  us  who  were  on  the 
right  side. 

Still,  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  general  discipline  and 
order  has  been  affected.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  old  discipline  was 
unnecessary.  Perhaps  it  deserved 
to  break  down.  But  there  must  be 
a  certain  minimum  of  order  and 
politeness — and  we  shall  have  to 
put  in  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  in  putting  right  again  what 
has  been  broken  down  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  very  few  N.S. 
teachers.  The  children — well-be¬ 
haved  children — have  discovered 
that  it  is  possible  (and  even  may  be 
considered  right)  to  treat  certain 
teachers  with  extreme  hostility — 
they  can  lock  them  up  in  the 
classroom,  they  can  leave  the  class¬ 


room  at  odd  times,  they  can  shout 
down  the  teacher,  and  so  on.  In 
short,  it  has  been  possible  for  them 
to  be  rowdy  instead  of  to  work. 

Children,  like  grown-ups,  have 
learnt  to  calculate.  They  under¬ 
stand  that  if  we  are  united  in 
solidarity  much  can  be  achieved. 
In  the  German  reader  there  was  a 
piece  called  Edith  wird  J imgmadel 
(Edith  becomes  a  member  of  the 
B.D.M.)  All  the  children  detest 
that  piece ;  even  the  word  Heil 
Hitler  occurs  in  it,  and  that  they 
flatly  refuse  to  read.  The  boys 
proposed  that  we  should  leave  out 
the  whole  piece,  but  I  hesitated. 
A  colleague  had  recently  had  an 
unpleasant  contretemps  with  the 
police,  and  I  told  them  that.  The 
boys  thought  for  a  bit  ;  and  then 
one  of  them  said  :  ‘Then  there  was 
a  Nazi  in  the  class  who  told  on 
him.  There  are  no  Nazis  here.  So 
we  don’t  read  the  piece.’ 

The  17th  of  May  last  year  was 
Work  Day  and  School  Day.  With¬ 
out  a  word  being  said  about  it  we, 
of  course,  arranged  things  so  that 
the  children  had  no  preparation 
given  to  them.  They  brought  their 
song  books,  their  Norwegian 
Readers  (a  collection  of  pieces  from 
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Norwegian  literature),  and  then  we 
made  the  day  as  much  of  a  cele¬ 
bration  and  as  rich  in  constructive 
content  as  we  could.  I,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues,  had  an  extra 
special  17th  of  May  rosette  ;  we 
had  got  those  in  1940  even  if  we 
didn't  possess  one  before.  All  of 
us,  and  also  the  children,  came  in 
their  best  finery.  It  was  a  lovely 
and  sad  sight  to  see  the  playground 
filled  with  children  in  party  dress 
— dressed  in  their  best  to  show  their 
sorrow  over  the  fate  of  their 
country.  After  a  couple  of  hours  a 
circular  from  the  authorities  came 
round  ;  it  forbade  the  wearing  of 
national  colours.  There  would  be 
an  inspection,  etc.,  etc.,  and  then 
the  whole  rigmarole  about  punish¬ 
ment  and  reprisals. 

Solemnly  and  slowly  I  took  off 
my  rosette  and  folded  it,  while  the 
children  were  looking  on  wondering- 
ly  :  ‘The  Nazis  forbid  us  to  wear 
the  rosette',  I  said,  ‘but  no  one  can 
forbid  us  to  keep  Norway  in  our 
hearts’.  We  were  all  moved,  both 
the  girls  and  myself,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  if  the  children  remem¬ 
ber  any  17th  of  May  from  their 
schooldays  it  will  be  the  one  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  celebrate, 


the  one  when  they  were  not  allowed 
to  wear  the  colours. 

It  is  curious  that  those  who  wield 
the  power  don’t  understand  that 
such  things  only  emphasize  our 
struggle  and  our  feeling  for  our 
country.  In  little  spontaneous 
remarks  we  get  glimpses  of  the 
children's  reaction  to  things  gener¬ 
ally.  It's  not  necessary  to  make  a 
special  study  of  what  impression 
this  little  seven-year-old  has  of  the 
Germans.  ‘Miss  \  Will  the 
Germans  be  allowed  in  Heaven  ?’ 
‘Yes’,  answered  the  teacher,  ‘if 
they’re  good.’  ‘If  they  are  good  ! 
I’m  sure  they’ll  push  their  way  in 
there  all  of  them  !’  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  of  the  views  of  these 
ten-  to  twelve-year-olds  about  the 
air  war.  One  day  they  came 
marching  along  with  an  enormous 
placard  :  ‘We  demand  more  Air 
Raid  Warnings'  !  I  wonder  if  the 
R.A.F.  could  resist  such  an  appeal 
if  it  reached  them.  The  boys, 
however,  were  given  serious  repri¬ 
mand  by  the  Germans  at  a  police 
station. 

Little  boys  can  be  heroic, 
frighteningly  heroic.  An  eight- 
year-old  whose  father  had  been 
executed  during  a  state  of  emerg¬ 


ency  in  Oslo  was  scolded  because 
he  had  stayed  away  from  school  a 
few  days  on  account  of  his  father’s 
death.  His  teacher  was  a  Nazi. 
The  other  children  in  the  class — 
eight-year-olds — were  furious  and 
decided  to  leave  the  school  and  they 
went  home.  When  they  were 
outside,  the  little  fatherless  boy 
said  ‘You  go,  but  I  suppose  I  had 
better  go  in  again,  otherwise  there 
will  be  reprisals  against  Mother  I 
suppose’. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  homes  which 
from  the  first  and  most  definitely 
have  determined  the  attitude  of 
the  children — it’s  the  bearing  of 
the  homes  that  is  reflected  in  them. 
But  in  some  cases  the  conflict  has 
even  penetrated  into  the  homes  and 
there  are  children,  even  of  element¬ 
ary  school  age,  who  disapprove  of 
and  react  against  the  Nazi  views 
of  their  parents.  One  little  boy 
whose  father,  a  lay  preacher,  had 
let  himself  be  ordained  irregularly 
by  the  Nazis  found  his  father’s 
portrait  in  the  newspaper.  He  cut 
out  the  picture,  took  it  with  him  to 
school,  and  put  out  the  eyes  while 
his  schoolfellows  looked  on.  In  this 
way  he  justified  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  other  boys — but  still,  it  was 
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ka  child  and  his  father.  It  is  tragic 
[ithat  such  things  have  to  happen — 
[jit  is  good  that  they  are  exceptions. 

Just  as,  the  children  take  over 
tithe  good  bearing  of  the  front  in  the 
:lhome,  so  they  are  marked  by  the 
i  tactical  methods  of  their  home. 
'The  children  know  that  they  have 
Ljgot  to  say  they  had  fish-sausage 
ior  rabbit  fQr  dinner  even  if,  thanks 
i  to  good  friends  or  black  market, 

[  there  may  have  been  a  piece  of 
i:meat  in  the  pot.  They  know  that 
[  they  have  got  to  say  ‘no’  if  the 

■  'Germans,  Nazi  police,  or  unknown 
1  persons  ask  whether  Mr.  So  and  So 
I ihas  visited  them  or  is  in  the  house 
— even  if  Mr.  So  and  So  is  well 
i  (hidden  in  the  house  or  has  just 

left  by  the  back  door.  A  lie  is  a 

■  'weapon,  a  help  in  our  war. 

But  what  about  these  children 
.’when  peace  comes — when  lies  and 
i  dishonesty  are  no  longer  right  and 
imust  be  condemned  ?  One  day 
[father  comes  home  with  a  pair  of 


A  Working  Peace  System  :  an 

Argument  for  the  Functional  De¬ 
velopment  of  International  Organ- 
i  zat  ion  by  David  M  itr  a  ny . 
( Obtainable  from  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Affairs. 
Price  I /6). 

World  Organization— Federal 
or  Functional  ?  A  Round-Table 
Discussion  edited  by  J.  A.  Joyce. 
( Obtainable  from  C.  Dixon,  World 
Unity  Movement,  4  Claremont 
Park,  London,  N.3.  Price  3/6). 

These  two  publications  deal  with  the 
latest  and  most  fruitful  conception  of 
how  to  organize  the  world  for  peace, 
and  are  best  read  together,  since 
neither  is  wholly  complete  in  itself, 
t  Professor  Mitrany’s  pamphlet,  which 
argues  with  great  acumen  for  a 
functional  approach  to  world  peace, 
omits  too  much  in  the  way  of  argument 
and  counter-argument  to  stand  alone  ; 
while  the  booklet  published  by  ‘World 
Unity’  is  admittedly  only  a  verbatim 
report  of  a  highly  concentrated  dis¬ 
cussion  between  Professor  Catlin, 
Patrick  Ransome,  Dr.  Edvard  Hambro, 
C.  B.  Purdon  and  J.  A.  Joyce  upon 
Professor  Mitrany’s  views,  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  it  therefore  pre¬ 
supposes.  The  two  together,  however, 
form  a  most  valuable  introduction  to 
the  latest  views  on  the  problems  of 
world  organization. 

For  we  are  not  where  we  were  in 
1919,  nor  will  a  reconstituted  League 
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good  rubber  boots  stolen  from  the 
Germans.  There  will  be  difficulties 
about  the  eighth  commandment 
after  that.  Some  children  had 
stolen  some  sticks  of  rhubarb  and  a 
woman  told  them  this  was  wrong 
because  the  ruhbarb  wasn’t  theirs. 
‘That  doesn’t  matter,  the  Germans 
will  get  the  blame’  was  the  answer. 
Such  experiences  suggest  problems 
for  the  future.  We  cannot  blame 
the  children  ;  the  times  and  a  war 
have  created  their  attitude  and  we . 
had  better  be  quite  clear  about 
that  in  order  to  be  able  to  help 
them  to  make  the  right  approach 
in  the  future. 

When  we  talk  about  the  children 
and  their  front,  their  humour,  their 
solidarity  and  about  the  conse¬ 
quences  the  struggle  may  have  for 
them  ethically,  we  must  never 
forget  that  these  children  often 
bear  burdens  about  which  they 
never  talk.  Their  father  may  be  a 
sailor  on  the  open  seas,  they  may 

Book  Reviews 

of  Nations,  even  ‘with  teeth  in  it’, 
solve  the  problems  of  world  peace. 
And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
primary  object  of  the  League  was  a 
negative  one,  the  prevention  of  war, 
and  its  success  was  judged  by  what 
did  not  happen  rather  than  by  what 
did.  But  a  purely  negative  aim  is 
never  sufficient  in  itself  to  achieve 
success,  nor  can  force,  whatever  its 
strength,  build  up  a  co-operative 
system.  And  that  is  what  the  world 
needs  to-day.  Just  as  the  uniting 
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have  heard  from  him  in  the  course 
of  these  years,  more  probably  they 
have  not.  Some  have  lost  him  at 
sea  or  in  prison  or  by  a  German 
bullet.  Some  have  their  brother, 
their  father,  even  their  mother,  in 
a  German  prison.  They  are  all 
hungry  and  threadbare — and  still 
they  are  children,  who  can  laugh 
and  play,  who  enjoy  sunshine  and 
song  and  kindness.  Wergeland’s 
song,  the  children’s  National 
Anthem,  is  truer  than  ever  :  ‘Vi 
ere  en  nasjon  vi  med,  vi  smaa  en 
alen  lange’  (we  are  a  nation,  we 
also,  we  little  ones,  only  an  ell 
long).  This  song  was  written  for 
the  children’s  17th  of  May  ;  it 
celebrates  our  struggle  and  that  of 
our  children,  and  all  that  the  17th 
of  May  stands  for  :  the  fundamental 
rights  of  Man,  and  the  child’s  right 
to  be  a  child  without  the  burden  of 
war  and  conflict. 

A.  M.  Hansen. 


power  of  the  national  state  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  rest  upon  the  social 
services  it  offers  instead  of  upon  the 
police  functions  it  performs,  so  any 
world  organization  must  stress  rather 
its  social  aims  than  its  peace-keeping 
objective,  if  it  is  to  secure  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  mankind.  Its 
primary  aim  must  be  the  conquest  of 
poverty,  disease  and  ignorance  through 
the  co-operative  effort  of  all  nations. 

This  in  essence  is  Professor  Mitrany’s 
argument.  He  believes  that  such  an 
object  can  be  achieved  without 
abrogating  the  legal  sovereignty  of 
individual  States  by  the  elaboration 
of  functional  agencies — international 
Boards  dealing  with  particular  ques¬ 
tions  and  ignoring  national  frontiers, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  the  U.S.A.  ignores 
those  of  the  seven  states  in  which  it 
works.  Such  agencies  already  exist 
in  certain  war-time  controls,  such  as 
the  Anglo-American  Raw  Materials 
Bo$,rd  and  the  Middle  East  Supply 
Centre,  and  more  have  been  planned 
at  Hot  Springs  and  Bretton  Woods. 
Such  agencies  need  not  be  universal  : 
they  would  bring  together  certain 
countries  particularly  concerned  with 
special  problems,  giving  the  most 
important  of  them  a  predominant 
voice  in  their  working,  and  thus,  unlike 
the  old  League,  linking  legal  control 
with  practical  responsibility. 

The  realistic  criss-cross  of  such 
agencies  is  outlined  in  the  second 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Hambro,  who  points 
out  that  whereas  Norway  collaborates 
closely  in  legislation  and  cultural 
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matters  with  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  she  desires  collaboration  in 
shipping  problems  not  with  them  but 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  whereas  in  fishing  she  needs  it 
with  Great  Britain  and  Iceland.  The 
first  could  be  organized  by  an  Atlantic 
Shipping  Confederation,  the  second  by 
a  North  Sea  Fishing  Board. 

Professor  Mitrany  goes  on  to  suggest 
rather  less  convincingly,  that  such  a 
ramification  of  functional  agencies 
might  gradually  become  the  basis  for 
a  real  World  federation.  For  inter¬ 
mediate  geographically  or  ideologically 
circumscribed  Federations  he  has  no 
use,  since  he  feels  that  such  sectional 
groupings  are  bound  to  lead  to  strife 
and  war  with  other  similar  groupings. 
But  he  expects  economic  unification 
along  functional  lines  to  build  the 
foundation  for  political  agreement  ; 
since  in  the  economic  sphere  where 
planning  is  needed  we  could  weld 
together  the  common  interests  of  all, 
without  in  the  cultural  sphere  where 
individuality  is  to  be  desired,  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  particular  ways  of  each. 

Professor  Catlin  produces  “  strong 
arguments  against  this  thesis,  criti¬ 
cizing  it  as  an  attempt  to  by-pass  the 
World  Police  issue,  which  is  really  the 
crucial  problem  of  to-day,  to  which 
Professor  Mitrany  replies  that  no  other 
solution  seems  possible,  since  federa¬ 
tion,  whether  on  a  regional  or  an 
ideological  basis  or  both,  though 
perhaps  desirable  is  clearly  not  desired 
—even  within  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  there  the  debate  rests  for 
the  moment.  The  N.E.F.  hopes  to 
continue  it  this  summer  at  its  inter¬ 
national  study  conference,  in  prepara¬ 
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tion  for  which  we  hope  that  members 
will  read  and  absorb  the  above  most 
illuminating  pamphlets. 

W.  T.  R.  R.. 

The  Boys*  Grammar  School — 
To-day  and  To-morrow,  by 

H.  Davies.  ( Methuen  :  London. 

140  pp.  6/-). 

The  most  recent  addition  to 
the  Methuen  series,  Contributions  to 
Modern  Education,  whose  general 
editor  is  Dr.  Susan  Isaacs,  more  than 
maintains  the  high  standards  of  the 
earlier  volumes.  Mr.  Davies  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  which  is  as  timely  as 
it  is  honest  and  outspoken.  Much  of 
what  he  says  will  be  familiar  to  the 
more  progressive  teachers  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  but  their  case  is 
stated  here  with  a  lucidity  and  lack 
of  pretentiousness  which  is  rare  in 
current  educational  literature.  Criti¬ 
cism  and  appreciation  are  justly 
balanced  ;  shoddy  thinking  has  been 
avoided  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  disguise  the  real  issues  and  to  seek 
refuge  in  vague  phrases  in  order  to 
please  everybody.  The  author’s  easy 
style,  obvious  competence,  and  honesty 
of  purpose  caused  the  present  reviewer 
to  read  the  book  at  a  single  sitting — a 
rare  compliment  when  time  presses  as 
much  as  it  does  to-day  !  One’s,  main 
fear  is  that  the  book  may  only  reach 
the  converted  ;  it  will  certainly 
‘strengthen  them  to  withstand  in  the 
evil  day’,  but  it  must  reach  a  wide 
public  if  it  is  really  to  achieve  its 
purpose. 

Many  parents,  and  even  a  few  of  the 
governors  of  Grammar  Schools,  are 
becoming  aware  ‘that  the  needs  of  the 
adolescent  boy  or  girl,  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  both  economic  and  social  in 
which  they  are  growing  up,  play  too 
small  a  part  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  secondary  education 
which  they  receive’.  They  know  that 
as  a  result  of  compulsory  homework 
‘painstaking  and  hard-working  boys 
are  often  in  danger  of  overstrain,  and 
in  any  case  are  cut  off  from  pastimes 
of  their  own  choice’  ;  that  ‘subjects 
of  aesthetic  and  cultural  value,  wThich 
are  permissible  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  course  are  gradually  dropped 
as  the  fateful  (examination)  year 
approaches’,  and  that  ‘throughout  is 
to  be  found  the  strictest  subordination 
of  the  activities  of  the  boys  to  an 
external  examination,  which  thus 
becomes  the  end  to  which  all  else 
must  be  sacrificed’.  What  they  do 
not  yet  sufficiently  realize  is  the 
conditioning  effect  of  the  examination 
system  over  practically  the  whole  field 
of  grammar  school  life  and  work.  This 
Mr.  Davies  makes  abundantly  clear — 

Of  the  intensive  mark  system 
adopted  in  some  schools,  Mr.  Davies 
says,  ‘the  inevitable  result  is  incessant 
pressure  on  staff  and  boys  so  that 
enough  marks  may  be  obtained  : 
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teaching  is  subordinated  to  marking, 
and  matter  is  taught  in  order  that  it 
may  be  tested  and  marked’.  He  is 
just  as  realistic  in  his  evaluation  of 
the  detention  system  —  ‘Indeed, 
judging  according  to  any  theory  of 
punishment,  the  detention  system  is 
a  failure.  Deterrent  it  has  ceased  to 
be  ;  reformative  it  has  never  claimed 
to  be,  and  it  has  almost  lost  its  retri¬ 
butive  qualities, since  few  are  impressed 
by  it.  As  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  erring  child  the  system 
is  beneath  contempt.  Its  sole  virtue 
is  its  convenience  ;  it  is  easy  to 
organize,  it  demands  no  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  staff,  and  it  is  the 
perfect  punishment  for  a  headmaster 
with  a  passion  for  statistics.’ 

Mr.  Davies  writes  with  commendable 
frankness  about  the  ‘divine  right  of 
headmasters’  ;  with  discretion  about 
the  position  of  the  public  schools  and 
how  to  educate  for  leadership  ;  with 
illuminating  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  education  for  citizenship  ;  with 
Christian  tolerance  about  religion  in 
schools  ('the  teacher  should  be  a  trust¬ 
worthy  guide,  not  a  paid  missionary’) 
and  its  essential  relation  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  school  life  ;  with  extreme 
brevity  on  co-education  (7  pages  !). 
He  shows  a  temperate  enthusiasm  for 
the  multilateral  school  ;  curriculum 
and  teaching  methods  receive  some 
direct  and  a  great  deal  of  indirect 
treatment,  and  the  Norwood  Report 
is  shown  as  much  respect  as  it  deserves. 
We  hope  that  progressive  teachers  and 
parents  will  purchase  this  book, 
recommend  it  to  their  public  library, 
and  lend  it  to  their  friends. 

David  Jordan 
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^Education’s  D-Day 

ational  newspapers,  no  less 
than  the  educational  press, 
have  taken  the  recent  words 
i  of  the  Minister  of  Education  as 
:  something  of  a  slogan  for  the  day 
i  on  which  Part  II  of  the  Education 
Act  was  scheduled  to  come  into 
operation.  ‘April  1st’,  said  Mr. 
Butler,  ‘should  be  regarded  as  a 
D-Day,  not  a  Victory  Day  for 
Education’. 

It  is  well  that  the  Minister  should 
stress  April  1st  as  a  beginning  rather 
than  as  an  end,  as  a  trumpet  call  to 
arms  rather  than  as  a  sign  that  we 
may  rest  upon  our  laurels.  To 
secure  the  passage  of  the  Act  was 
in  itself  a  task  of  no  mean  order 
which  called  for  faith  and  patience 
and  determination.  The  initial 
preparations  were  long  and  difficult. 
The  various  vested  interests  exerted 
pressure  in  devious  ways  ;  sectional 
advantage  was  sometimes  pressed 
to  the  point  of  endangering  the 
whole  plan  ;  educational  fifth- 
columnists  thinly  disguised  as 
apostles  of  freedom  very  early 
began  to  operate,  aided  in  no  small 
measure  by  those  too  faint-hearted 
to  believe  that  a  generous  measure 
of  social  justice  could  be  brought 
about  in  our  time.  But  the  Act 
was  finally  passed.  The  national 
will  has  been  suitably  expressed, 
it  has  yet  to  be  suitably  acted  upon. 
April  1st  is  ‘but  a  day  of  hope  and 
promise,  not  a  day  of  realization’. 
If  its  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled  we 
must  each  in  some  measure  bear 
a  burden  of  responsibility.  In  the 
educational  world  no  less  than  in 
the  international  sphere  this  is  a 
‘time  for  greatness’.  Vague  and 
shoddy  thinking  must  be  es¬ 
chewed  and  platitudinous  generali¬ 
ties  avoided  ;  difficulties  must  be 
frankly  avowed  and  failures  freely 
admitted  ;  above  all  we  must  avoid 
putting  the  new  wine  of  educational 
equality  into  the  old  bottles  and 
resting  content  with  a  mere  change 
of  labels.  ‘  Upon  the  education  of 
the  people  of  this  country  the  fate 
of  this  country  depends .’ 

Dawn  or  Mirage  ? 

The  Observer  of  Sunday,  April  1st, 
celebrated  the  day  with  a  note¬ 


worthy  article  by  H.  M.  Burton 
under  the  above  heading.  No  one 
could  be  found  more  fitted  to  give 
a  sober  estimate  of  the  realities  of 
our  present  position  than  the  author 
of  ‘The  Education  of  the  Country¬ 
man’.  But  his  question  is  not 
posed  in  any  cynical  sense.  He 
recognizes  difficulties  but  is  not 
overcome  by  them,  he  urges  a 
temperate  enthusiasm  but  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  deter¬ 
mination  to  breathe  upon  the  dry 
bones  of  the  Act  the  breath  of  life. 

‘A  more  cool-headed  Govern¬ 
ment’,  he  says,  ‘will  surely  repeal 
that  clause  compelling  schools  to 
open  each  day  with  a  single  act 
of  worship.  A  more  honest  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  make  up  its 
mind  about  fees  in  secondary 
schools  :  at  present  no  fees  may  be 
charged  in  any  school  maintained 
by  a  local  authority,  but  certain 
grammar  schools,  other  than  inde¬ 
pendent  schools,  may  continue  to 
charge  fees.  And  one  day  a 
harassed  minister  will  have  to 
decide  between  a  parent’s  demand 
that  a  child  shall  be  educated  in 
accordance  with  his  parental  wishes 
(section  76)  and  the  same  parent’s 
duty  to  see  that  the  child  receives 
education  suited  to  his  abilities 
(section  36).’  He  points  out  that 
the  change  from  senior  school  to 
modern  secondary  school  will  be  at 
present  little  more  than  a  change 
in  name,  and  that  'since  little  more 
than  a  third  of  our  rural  schools 
are  reorganized,  and  Since  no  school 
containing  any  children  under 
eleven  may  become  a  secondary 
school,  two-thirds  of  the  senior 
children  in  the  rural  areas  are  to 
be  deprived  of  even  this  nominal 
distinction’.  Yet  he  views  the 
‘implied  determination  that  all 
forms  of  secondary  education  are 
to  be  equal’  as  a  step  of  great 
sociological  significance,  though  he 
knows  it  can  only  be  brought  about 
when  the  same  standards  of  staffing, 
of  buildings,  and  of  amenities 
obtain  in  all  post-primary  schools. 

Thinking  of  the  length  of  time 
which  must  elapse,  even  given  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  before  every¬ 
thing  can  be  accomplished,  he  ends 
on  a  note  which  we  commend  to 


our  own  members  :  ‘All  the  more 
reason,  surely,  for  starting  at  once, 
and  for  seeking  inspiration,  not 
from  any  association  of  April  1st 
with  its  traditions  of  unprofitable 
foolery  but  from  its  promise  of  a 
renewal  of  spiritual  life’. 

The  Task  of  the  Teachers 

It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected 
that  the  educational  press  should 
lay  particular  stress  upon  the  task 
of  teachers  in  the  new  system. 
‘The  teachers  themselves’,  said  the 
Times  Educational  Supplement  of 
March  31st,  /can  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
situation  and  assist  to  bring  the 
spirit  of  the  new  Act  into  operation 
by  developing  (as  so  many  of  them 
have  done  during  the  war  years) 
methods  which  economize  their 
own  energy  and  give  their  pupils 
greater  opportunity  to  take  an 
active  and  responsible  part,  in  their 
own  education.  There  is  much  talk 
to-day  of  education  for  citizenship  ; 
children  best  learn  this  by  prac¬ 
tising  it.  The  shortage  of  accom¬ 
modation  can  be  eased  in  part  by 
using  the  school  buildings  as  a 
base  rather  than  a  barracks.’ 

In  similar  vein  the  Journal  of 
Education  for  April  said  :  ‘The 
Education  Act,  1944,  has  provided 
no  more  than  the  machinery  for  a 
better  educational  system.  The 
teachers  of  every  kind,  on  whom 
will  fall  the  main  responsibility  for 
operating  it,  must  be  allowed 
freedom  to  experiment.  They  must 
show  vision  and  imagination  in 
dropping  outworn  ideas,  and  in 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  new  con¬ 
ception  of  education  as  a  continuing 
process  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  individual  and  of  society.’ 

Can  the  teaching  profession  rise 
to  the  challenge  of  the  present 
opportunity  and  think  out  afresh 
both  the  matter  and  method  of 
education  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  the  individual  and  of  society  in 
the  post-war  world  ?  No  certain 
answer  can,  as  yet,  be  given.  It 
is  unlikely  that  a  radical  and 
isolated  advance  can  be  made  in 
any  one  direction,  nor  ought  we 
to  assume  that  the  passage  of  an 
enlightened  statute  will  make  the 
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timid  become  adventurous,  the 
autocratic  become  democratic,  and 
the  followers  of  routine  methods 
become  experimentally  minded.  In 
the  final  analysis  the  real  advance 
in  education  will  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  persons — teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  members  of  education 
committees,  and  parents  —  upon 
their  willingness  to  accept  pro¬ 
gressive  change  and  to  do  the  hard 
thinking  which  must  be  the  neces¬ 
sary  prelude  to  enlightened  action. 

School  Buildings  and  Progressive 
Attitudes 

The  responsibility  of  teachers  in 
bringing  into  operation  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Education 
Act  cannot  be  overstressed.  But 
they  may,  with  justice,  retort  that 
they  cannot  make  bricks  without 
straw  and  that  their  efforts  can 
only  meet  with  success  if  adequate 
buildings  and  equipment  are  pro¬ 
vided.  A  later  article  describes 
some  of  the  handicaps  which  tend 
to  discourage  the  adoption  of  new 
methods  in  the  grammar  schools. 
Conditions  in  the  old  elementary 
schools  were  in  most  cases  infinitely 
more  discouraging,  and  unless  a 
better  physical  environment  is  pro¬ 
vided  we  shall  probably  have  a 
continuance  of  the  uninspired  in¬ 
struction  originally  devised  to  meet 
the  ‘needs'  of  the  children  of  the 
labouring  poor. 

It  is  easy  to  think  and  to  talk 
about  progressive  views  on  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  a 
comfortable  education  office  or  in 
the  dignified  precincts  of  one  of  the 
newer  universities.  It  is  a  very 
different  matter  to  continue  to  do 
so  after  twenty  years  of  teaching 
in  a  building  whose  shabbiness 
makes  one  feel  personally  second- 
rate,  and  whose  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  seem  to  have  been  devised 
to  produce  a  maximum  of  friction 
and  a  minimum  of  effectiveness. 
Just  as  the  children  in  these  schools 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  loss  of 
personal  dignity  and  self-respect 
associated  with  the  wearing  of 
second-hand  clothes,  so  they  are 
no  less  affected  by  the  second-rate 
educational  provision  which  the 
community  has  made  for  them. 
Their  valuation  of  what  is  done 
within  the  school  walls  is  consonant 
with  the  material  shabbiness  of 
their  school  environment  and  the 
task  of  the  enlightened  teacher  is 
accordingly  made  the  more  difficult. 

Such  discouraging  conditions 


press  most  heavily  upon  the  young 
teachers  fresh  from  college.  They 
bring  to  their  first  school  new  ideas 
and  high  ideals  but  find  it  difficult 
to  practise  the  former  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  latter.  The  old  routine 
methods  of  instruction  give  a 
reassuring  sense  of  efficiency,  they 
produce  the  recognized  form  of 
measurable  results,  and  the  type  of 
passivity  in  the  class  which  is  still 
erroneously  described  as  ‘good  dis¬ 
cipline'.  Small  wonder  if  the  new 
entrants  cease  the  struggle  to  attain 
an  educational  philosophy  and 
become  content  with  being  ‘effec¬ 
tive  teachers'  !  Let  no  one  condemn 
them  without  first  taking  a  look 
at  the  educational  slums  in  which 
they  have  to  pursue  their  vocation. 

Our  Educational  Slums 

Here  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from 
a  young  teacher's  description  of  an 
elementary  school  which  illustrate 
the  kind  of  adverse  environment 
we  have  in  mind. 

‘Five  of  the  seven  classrooms  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  means 
of  sliding  glass  panel  screens. 
Whenever  Class  2a  goes  out  for  a 
physical  training  lesson  the  screen 
between  2a  and  2b  slides  back  and 
upwards  of  forty  children  file 
through  the  2b  classroom.  The 
process  is  repeated  later,  only  in  the 
reverse  direction  ;  the  children  file 
through  into  2a  room  and  the 
screen  rumbles  back  again.  If  it  is 
pushed  violently  it  slides  quickly 
into  position,  bounces  off  with  a 
rebound  and  begins  sliding  back 
again,  so  that  the  process  has  to  be 
repeated.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
moves  a  little  way  and  then  stops. 
You  push  with  all  your  strength,  but 
this  is  of  no  avail.  .  .  .  Another 
disadvantage  of  these  screens  is 
their  comparative  transparency,  not 
only  from  the  visual  but  also  from 
the  auditory  point  of  view.  If  you 
concentrate  it  is  possible  to  take  in 
a  certain  amount  of  three  different 
lessons  at  once.  An  inexperienced 
person  like  myself  found  it  hard  to 
pay  no  attention  to  these  other 
sounds,  and  I  have  seen  children  in 
front  of  me  who  were  obviously 
taking  part  in  the  lesson  next  door, 
especially  if  it  was  a  music  lesson. 
One  English  Literature  lesson  I 
remember  was  on  the  ballad  of 
"Robin  Hood  and  the  Widow’s 
Three  Sons".  Next  door  there  was 
a  singing  lesson  in  progress.  I  had 
practically  to  shout  to  make  myself 
heard  above  the  lusty  singing  of 
"Sir  Eglamore".  Some  of  my  class 
could  not  resist  tapping  their  feet 
to  the  rhythm,  and  one  or  two  bold 
spirits  actually  hummed.  I  did  not 
really  blame  them.  After  all,  they 
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knew  "Sir  Eglamore" — they  could 
hardly  hear  me.  Who  could  blame 
them  for  wanting  to  join  in  the 
singing  ?  They  liked  to  hear  about 
Robin  Hood,  but  "Sir  Eglamore" 
was  an  old  favourite.  I  felt  like 
sliding  back  the  screen  and  letting 
him  defeat  Robin  Hood  for  that 
lesson  ! 

'Washbasins  are  scarce.  There 
are  only  two  in  the  whole  school 
besides  the  one  in  the  headmis¬ 
tress’s  room.  These  two  are  about 
four  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide, 
and  there  are  two  taps  to  each  basin. 
At  these  basins  the  children  can 
wash  their  hands  before  going  to  the 
canteen  or  after  painting.  Here,  too, 
the  cups  for  the  teachers’  afternoon 
tea  have  to  be  washed.  The  paint 
pots  and  brushes  and  all  the  re¬ 
ceptacles  used  for  painting  and 
handwork  are  cleaned  here.  The 
space  is  hopelessly  cramped.  Behind 
you,  as  you  stand  at  the  washbasin, 
are  children  putting  on  or  taking 
off  their  hats  and  coats  ;  beside  you 
is  a  child  trying  to  wash  her  hands  : 
on  the  other  side  is  another  child 
washing  teacups  :  in  front  is  a  brick 
wall.  Yet  the  children  are  clean. 
I  wonder  how  they  manage  it  !’ 

We  shall  have  to  give  the  first 
priority  in  the  post-war  period  to 
the  building  of  houses  and  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  homes,  but  the 
abolition  of  our  educational  slums 
must  also  come  high  up  in  the  list 
of  priorities.  We  need  a  ten  year 
plan  for  educational  reconstruction 
in  each  administrative  area— a  plan 
boldly  conceived,  which  progres¬ 
sively  develops  as  men  and  materials 
become  available,  and  which  is 
based  upon  demolition  and  re¬ 
building  rather  than  patchwork 
alteration.  Only  thus  can  we 
secure  the  type  of  physical  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  ‘vision  and  imagina¬ 
tion  in  dropping  outworn  ideas'  can 
have  the  chance  to  develop  and 
‘the  new  conception  of  education' 
can  become  effective. 

David  Jordan. 

A  Special  Article 

We  are  pleased  to  include  in  this 
bulletin  a  special  article  by  Joan 
Dray  who  is  taking  part  in  some 
interesting  work  in  a  Social  Studies 
Course  at  the  Barnet  Day  Continua¬ 
tion  School  in  an  endeavour  to  put 
into  practice  the  principles  of 
curriculum  planning  which  are 
indicated  in  the  title,  ‘Co-ordinating 
the  Curriculum’.  We  shall  welcome 
any  articles  indicating  new  methods 
of  approach,  particularly  since  the 
summer  conference  will  be  mainly 
concerned  with  this  topic. 


CO-ORDINATING  THE  CURRICULUM 


The  first  problem  we  must  settle 
is  whether  we  mean  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  present  curri¬ 
culum  or  to  reconsider  the  whole 
content  of  education  and  draw  up 
a  fresh  scheme  of  work. 

If  we  spread  out  on  our  desks 
the  syllabuses  of  all  the  subjects  in 
our  present  school  timetable  we  may 
with  patience  and  ingenuity  inter¬ 
lock  them  into  a  single  jigsaw  of 
study  :  but  the  result  will  probably 
be  forced  and  artificial.  Co-ordina¬ 
ting  the  curriculum  should  mean 
-  something  more  than  studying  the 
natural  resources  of  Africa  in 
Geography,  the  Boer  War  in  His¬ 
tory,  and  reading  Prester  John  in 
the  Literature  period. 

We  need,  not  a  thread  of  common 
interest  between  subjects  stitching 
them  together  like  leaves  in  a 
wreath,  but  a  single  stem  of  study, 
organically  sound,  that  will  branch, 
bud  and  blossom. 

Now  what  exactly  does  this 
involve  in  changing,  discarding  and 
adjusting  ?  • 

There  are  certain  well-determined 
routes  we  follow  across  the  field  of 
human  experience  and  discovery  ; 
they  are  signposted  Biology, 
History,  Literature,  Philosophy  and 
so  forth  by  the  universities  and  we 
begin  the  journey  along  many  of 
them  in  school.  They  are  very 
useful  highways,  but  we  tend  to 
have  explored  our  universe  too 
much  along  their  limits  alone  ; 
Education  would  now  be  greatly 
revitalized  if  we  abandoned  them 
and  did  a  little  cross-country 
trekking  instead. 

Moreover,  these  highways  leave 
uncovered  considerable  stretches  of 
countryside  ;  witness  the  many 
suggestions  for  additional  subjects 
on  p.  59  of  the  Norwood  Report. 
Our  timetables  are  already  over¬ 
crowded  ;  we  cannot  include  more 
without  rejecting  part  of  our  present 
scheme.  The  problem  is  pressing 
as  so  many  recruits  will  enter  the 
teaching  profession  during  the  next 
few  years  ;  and  even  more  so  with 
regard  to  the  projected  work  in 
County  Colleges,  for  such  new 
departures  in  education  ought  not 
to  be  tied  by  the  old  traditions  and 
made  comformable  to  the  old 
conceptions  of  curriculum  planning. 

Although  ideally  we  should  replan 
our  schemes  of  work  and  our 
methods  of  approach  from  the 
earliest  stages  upward  and  co¬ 


ordinate  our  curriculum  not  only 
in  the  horizontal  of  the  field  to  be 
explored  at  any  particular  stage, 
but  also  in  the  vertical  of  a  whole 
school  life,  we  shall  have  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  free-est  scope  for 
enterprise  will  be  in  the  newest 
territories,  the  Nursery  School  and 
the  County  College. 

The  Content  of  Education  in  the 
County  College 

Let  us  consider  the  latter.  What 
is  to  be  the  content  of  that  precious 
one  day  a  week  ?  To  give  our 
young  people  just  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  same  hors  d’ oeuvres  that  we 
at  prekent  serve  up  for  our  full-time 
pupils  of  the  same  age  would  not 
only  be  dangerously  unimaginative, 
it  would  be  a  criminal  waste  of  a 
grand  opportunity — a  chance  for 
tackling,  at  last,  some  of  that  long 
overdue  research  outlined  by  Dr. 
Stead  in  The  Education  of  the 
Community  (pp.  143-4).  Some 
teachers,  conditioned  by  many 
years  work  under  the  prevailing 
regime,  may  be  tempted  to  provide 
as  much  information  as  possible 
in  a  condensed  and  concentrated 
form — potted  history,  essence  of 
geography  and  dehydrated  civics. 
But  what  our  students  will  need 
is  not  an  intensive  diet  but  the 
chance  to  find  food  for  themselves. 
We  shall  have  to  stop  teaching 
them  and  encourage  them  to  learn. 
To  learn  what  ? 

All  knowledge  is  one.  To  break 
down  subject  barriers  is  not  enough  : 
we  should  make  the  experiment  of 
abandoning  subjects.  The  scope  of 
our  study  is  human  needs,  human 
discovery,  human  aspiration  ;  the 
world  as  man  finds  it,  the  world  as 
man  modifies  and  extends  it.  Our 
starting  point  may  be  this  week’s 
film,  yesterday’s  newspaper,  this 
morning’s  radio  programme — any¬ 
thing  that  arouses  interest  and 
discussion  because  it  is  within  the 
radius  of  our  experience.  We  must 
begin  at  the  beginning.  And  for 
young  people  working  in  factories 
and  shops  the  beginning  is  not 
Genesis  or  Homer  or  Neanderthal 
man  ;  it  is  not  spiral  nebulae  or  the 
single  cell  or  the  definition  of  a 
straight  line  :  it  is  suburban  London 
or  rural  Lincolnshire  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  war  ;  it  is  their  own 
particular  Here  and  Now. 

A  New  Approach  to  Knowledge 

Let  us  suppose  that  towards  the 
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end  of  one  week’s  discussion  some¬ 
one  mentions  casualties  in  a  recent 
air  raid  or  road  accident  or  the 
return  from  the  front  of  a  wounded 
school  fellow,  and  that  a  good  deal 
of  general  interest  is  shown  about 
injuries  and  their  treatment  so  that 
it  seems  worth  while  to  spend  the 
next  few  weeks  making  a  serious 
study  of  the  topic.  How  do  we 
set  about  it  ? 

A  good  beginning  might  be  a 
visit  to  a  local  hospital  or  watching 
a  first-aid  demonstration.  Then, 
having  grasped  some  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  our  present  medical 
service,  we  can  look  back  into  the 
past,  not  merely  to  gape  with 
curiosity  but  to  discover  how  far 
the  motives  and  purposes  of  our 
forefathers  were  the  same  as  ours 
as  well  as  the  technical  handicaps 
that  limited  their  work.  We  could 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  the  horrors  of  the  Crimea, 
as  well  as  Harvey  discovering  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  Lister 
at  Edinburgh  experimenting  with 
carbolic.  One  student  may  collect 
information  about  the  history  of 
ambulances  from  the  H.M.S.O. 
publication,  Humanity  Keeps  an 
Appointment  ;  another  may  illus¬ 
trate  a  talk  on  modern  operations 
by  photographs  from  Picture  Post  ; 
those  who  have  followed  a  first-aid 
course  can  give  a  demonstration  of 
bandaging,  and  so  forth. 

To  the  specialist  this  may  seem 
a  superficial  and  sketchy  method 
to  the  ordinary  teacher  it  may  seem 
to  call  for  an  alarmingly  wide  fund 
of  general  knowledge.  To  the  first 
I  would  suggest  that  the  purpose 
of  part-time  education  is  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  the  mind,  to 
extend  the  field  of  vision,  to  erect 
signposts,  rather  than  to  give  the 
experience  of  close  and  careful 
work.  Such  experience  should 
come  through  training  in  certain 
basic  skills— to  be  instanced  in  a 
moment — where  intensive  work  is 
really  useful.  Our  co-ordinated 
scheme  of  study  should  be,  by 
contrast,  extensive,  with  a  chance 
of  some  individual  intensive  work 
where  really  keen  interest  is 
aroused  :  for  instance  undertaking 
some  project  on  the  lines  suggested 
by  Professor  Hamley  in  The  School¬ 
master  a  few  months  ago. 

To  the  second,  the  diffident 
teacher,  I  would  urge  that  we  must 
abandon  the  role  of  expert  and 
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finally  cast  off  our ’already  half- 
discarded  cloak  of  infallibility.  We 
must  become  leaders  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion  and  not  guides  conducting  a 
tour  of  the  grand  sights  and  great 
masters.  We  shall  be  explorers 
ourselves.  We  shall  not  be  able 
to  define  the  exact  field  of  our 
study  ;  we  can  know  only  our 
starting  point.  When,  for  instance, 
we  set  out  to  trace  back  the  history 
of  hospitals,  as  suggested  just  now, 
we  shall  have  collected  a  number 
of  facts,  anecdotes  and  illustrations, 
but  we  may  well  be  hazy  about 
some  of  the  geographical,  social, 
financial,  or  biological  aspects  on 
which  questions  may  be  asked. 
Our  task  will  be  not  to  give  the 
right  answers  but  to  show  how  these 
may  be  discovered  ;  thus  a  teacher 
becomes  a  learner,  too.  For  the 
reward  for  this  exacting  work  is 
just  this  ;  that  we  extend  our  own 
knowledge  and  educate  ourselves 
as  well  as  our  pupils. 

Is  the  whole  day  to  be  given  to 
study  and  research  of  this  sort  ? 
In  spite  of  the  rather  different 
practice  at  Rugby  Day  Continua¬ 
tion  School,  I  would  suggest  that 
while  further  education  is  limited 
to  one  day  a  week  only  general 
cultural  education  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  This  does  not  mean 
academic  education.  In  a  six-hour 
programme  I  should  like  to  see  at 
least  two  hours  devoted  to  study 
of  that  co-ordinated  kind  suggested 
above— with  occasionally  a  full  day 
for  a  field  trip.  The  rest  of  the 
time  would  be  given  to  developing 
those  basic  skills  hinted  at  earlier. 
These  include  skills  of  communica¬ 
tion,  both  with  pen  and  voice  ; 
skill  in  calculation  ;  skill  in  manual 
dexterity  ;  skill  in  physical  agility 
and  control  ;  skill  in  observation. 
The  practice  of  these  skills  can  be 
linked  with  the  two  hours  of  study, 
but  will  need  also  some  specific 
training.  I  think  an  hour  should 
be  reserved  for  skill  of  communica¬ 
tion — and  another,  for  physical 
education.  The  remaining  two 
might  be  given  as  far  as  possible 
to  .  self-chosen  activities  involving 
the  other  skills— Art,  Crafts,  Music, 
Drama,  Mathematics,  and  some 
Homecraft  for  both  sexes. 

Let  us  take  a  last  look  at  those 
two  hours  of  co-ordinated  study. 
The  topic  for  discussion  will  gener¬ 
ally  have  arisen  from  the  previous 


week’s  work.  First  will  come  a 
review  of  what  is  already  known, 
then  some  discussion  of  doubtful 
points,  suggestions  as  to  what 
should  be  found  out.  From  this 
will  arise  some  research  in  books, 
pamphlets  and  illustrations  and 
perhaps  an  appropriate  film.  Lastly, 
after  a  report  of  the  findings,  some 
record  of  the  discovery  made  or 
the  conclusions  reached.  This  need 
not  be  a  written  exercise  for  the 
nature  of  the  record  should  be 
determined  by  the  talents  and 
aptitude  of  the  recorder.  Here  is 
the  link  with  the  practice  of  skill. 

Opportunities  and  Hindrances 

There  are,  of  course,  good  reasons 
why  this  type  of  co-ordinated  work 
has  not  been  more  readily  adopted 
in  our  schools.  Poor  library  pro¬ 
vision  a,nd  difficulty  of  access  to 
books  ;  the  heavy,  static  type  of 
classroom  furniture  which  restricts 
freedom  of  movement  ;  lack  of 
shelving,  display  boards,  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  painting,  cardboard  cut¬ 
ting  and  modelling  in  the  ordinary 
classroom  ;  a  rigid  timetable, 
specialist  teaching,  and  lack  of 
grants  for  fares  on  school  expedi¬ 
tions — these  are  a  few  of  the  major 
handicaps  within  the  present 
secondary  school  system.  More¬ 
over,  if  we  are  to  adopt  a  less 
verbalized  approach  to  learning, 
and  expression  by  chart  and  dia¬ 
gram  rather  than  by  an  essay,  we 
shall  need  easy  access  to  an  epidia¬ 
scope  so  that  group  comment  and 
criticism  may  be  facilitated.  The 
old  handicaps  need  not  restrict  the 
scope  of  the  work  in  this  new  field 
of  education.  It  must  be  kept  free 
from  the  tentacles  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  system,  and  demand  scope  for 
experiment  in  the  full  use  of  the 
new  aids  to  education  which  have 
as  yet  found  little  place  in  the 
orthodox  school  programme. 

E.N.E.F.  NEWS 

Branches  and  Branch  Secretaries  : 

Barnet  :  Miss  E.  Dibblin,  Doric, 
Ashurst  Road,  E.  Barnet,  Herts. 
Bristol  :  Miss  A.  Fowler,  28 
Pembroke  Road,  Bristol  8. 
Cambridge  :  Miss  H.  Strathdee, 
5  Bandon  Road,  Girton,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Derby  :  Miss  N.  Lingard,  6  Wes¬ 
tern  Road,  Mickleover,  Derby. 


May  1945 

Exeter  :  Miss  I.  Bassom,  50  Old 
Tiverton  Road,  Exeter. 
Harrogate  :  Miss  M.  Brook,  40 
Pannal  Ash  Grove,  Harrogate. 
Hertford  :  Miss  C.  Evans,  6 
Greenways,  Hertford. 

Kingsway  (London)  :  Miss  J.  M. 
Richards,  169  Court  Lane,  Dul¬ 
wich,  S.E.21. 

Leicester  :  Mrs.  Biggs,  214  Glen- 
field  Road,  Leicester. 

Lincoln  :  Miss  A.  E.  Moore,  The 
Archdeaconry,  Lincoln. 
Liverpool  :  (Temporary)  Mfss  P. 
T.  Thompson,  12  Silverdale  Road, 
Birkenhead. 

Luton  :  Miss  O.  Branch,  135 
Crawley  Green  Road,  Luton. 
N.W.  Kent  :  Miss  J.  Andrews,  52 
Danson  Road,  Bexley,  Kent. 
N.W.  London  :  Miss  J.  Stokes,  30 
Belmont  Court,  Finchley  Road, 
N.W.  11. 

Norwich  :  Miss  I.  Bowyer,  27 
Colegate,  Norwich. 

Nottingham  :  Mr.  W.  Cheeseman, 

16  Forrester  Road,  Thorneywood, 
Nottingham. 

Reading  :  Miss  Fisher,  8  Queen 
Street,  Caversham,  Reading. 

St.  Albans  :  Mr.  D.  Stott,  61  Mar- 
shalswick  Road,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 
Sheffield  :  Miss  E.  R.  Ashton, 

Collegiate  Hall,  Sheffield  10. 
Southend  :  Miss  J.  Oliver,  8 

#  Avenue  Road,  Leigh-on-Sea, 

Essex. 

Watford  :  Miss  K.  B.  Dempster, 
52  Gade  Avenue,  Watford,  Herts. 
Wembley  :  Miss  E.  Stocker,  60 
Wembley  Park  Drive,  Wembley, 
Mdx. 

York  :  Miss  R.  Keighley,  2  St. 
Aubyn’s  Place,  The  Mount,  York. 
There  are  also  groups  of  members, 
and  likelihood  of  branches  in  the 
following  places  : 

Bingley,  Birmingham,  Brighton, 
Ipswich,  Manchester,  Preston, 
Royston  (Herts.),  Sevenoaks,  Wel¬ 
lington  (Salop). 

Wanted — A  Correspondent 

Mr.  D.  Gatley  -  Philip,  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada,  who  is 
at  present  working  for  the  Canadian 
W.E.A.,  would  like  to  correspond 
with  an  English  member  of  the 
N.E.F.,  to  exchange  data  and  views 
on  social  and  educational  conditions 
in  the  two  countries.  Would  any 
member  interested  get  into  touch 
with  Miss  Clare  Soper,  50  Gloucester 
Place,  London,  W.l. 


Further  particulars  about  the  E.N.E.F.  may  be  obtained  from  the  Organizing  Secretary,  74  Earlham  Road,  Norwich. 
Editorial  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  20  Dorchester  Avenue,  Palmer’s  Green,  London,  N.13. 
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ABBOTSHOLME  SCHOOL 

DERBYSHIRE. 

For  boys  of  1 1  to  18,  with 
a  Junior  School  Section 
for  boys  of  8  to  1 1 . 

Entry  by  interview  and  waiting  list, 
or  by  scholarship  and  entrance  tests 
held  normally  in  May. 

Fees  :  £132 — £186  per  annum. 

The  post  office  is  in  Staffordshire,  across 
the  County  boundary.  Correspondence, 
therefore,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Headmaster,  Abbotsholme,  Rocester, 
Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire. 

Chairman  of  Council  : 

Albert  Mansbridge,  c.li.,  m.a.,  ll.d. 

Headmaster  : 

Colin  H.  C.  Sharp,  m.a.  (Oxon.) 

BADMINTON  SCHOOL 

(BRISTOL) 

at  Lynmouth,  N.  Devon. 

* 

Junior  School  5  to  1 1  years 

Senior  School  12  to  19  years 

The  School  is  situated  in  beautiful  and 
peaceful  surroundings  where  the  girls  are 
able  to  enjoy  an  open-air  life.  A  high 
standard  of  scholarship  is  maintained  and 
at  the  same  time  an  interest  in  creative 
work  is  developed  by  the  practical  and 
theoretical  study  of  Art  and  Music. 
There  are  weekly  discussions  on  World 
Affairs  and  more  intensive  work  on  Social 
and  International  problems  is  done  by 
means  of  voluntary  Study  Circles. 

Apply  to  The  Secretary. 

• 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOT  AES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

A  co-educational  boarding  school  for  boys 
and  girls  from  2-18  in  the  centre  of  a  2,000 
acre  estate  engaged  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  of  rural  industries.  The  school 
gives  to  Arts  and  Crafts,  Dance,  Drama 
and  Music  the  special  attention  customary 
in  progressive  schools,  and  combines  a 
modern  outlook  which  is  non-sectarian  and 
international  with  a  free  and  informal 
atmosphere.  It  aims  to  establish  the  high 
intellectual  and  academic  standards  of  the 
best  traditional  schools,  and  the  staff 
therefore  includes  a  proportion  of  highly 
qualified  scholars  actively  engaged  in 
research  as  well  as  in  teaching.  With  the 
help  of  an  endowment  fund  it  is  planning 
and  erecting  up-to-date  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Fees  :  jC  120-^)160  per  annum. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
available,  and  further  information  about 
these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Headmaster. 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

A  department  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  Nursery  School,  Kindergarten,  and 
Junior  School  work,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Isherwood,  M.A.  Camb., 
N.F.U.,  formerly  lecturer  at  the  Froebel 
Education  Institute.  Preparation  for  the 
Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union.  Special  attention  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  ‘free  lance’  students, 
particularly  to  those  coming  from  abroad 
or  those  requiring  short  courses  of  study 
not  leading  to  an  examination.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  contact  with  children  of  all 
ages  and  classes.  Facilities  of  the  Darting- 
ton  Hall  Estate  available  for  students 
wishing  to  get  some  acquaintance  with 
rural  life  and  industries. 

Further  information  on  application. 

MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL,  nr.  CHARMOUTH,  DORSET 

Principal  :  ELEANOR  URBAN,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Practical  and  cultural  education  for  boys  and  girls  (8-18).  School  life  and  curriculum 
planned  to  help  children  to  develop  into  co-operative  and  constructive  citizens. 
School  farm  ensures  healthy  diet.  T.T.  cows.  Fees  :  £120. 
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Frensham  Heights 

FARNHAM . SURREY 

Headmaster  :  Paul  Roberts,  M.A. 

Frensham  Heights  is  a  co-educational 
school  containing  at  present  105 
boarders  and  45  day  pupils  equally 
divided  as  to  sex  and  equally 
distributed  in  age  from  7  to  18. 

The  school  stands  in  a  high  position 
in  1 70  acres  of  ground  and  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  its  accom¬ 
modation  and  equipment. 

Fees  :  144  guineas  per  annum  inclusive 

About  three  scholarships  are  offered 
annually 

For  particulars  apply  Headmaster 


ELMTREES, 

GREAT  M1SSENDEN  BUCKS. 

Formerly  Cudham  Hall,  nr.  Sevenoaks  and  Paccombe 
House,  nr.  Sidmouth. 

A  happy  community  of  adults,  children  and  animals  living 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  trust ;  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  for  growth.  All-round  progressive  education 
for  boys  and  girls  between  3  and  12  years.  Music,  Dancing 
and  Drama  specially  encouraged. 

ELMTREES  is  a  spacious  Period  house  standing  in  its  own 
lovely  grounds  on  the  fringe  of  the  Village  of  Great  Missen- 
den.  The  School  is  within  5  minutes  walk  of  the  station 
and  30  miles  from  London  on  the  Met.  Line  to  Baker  St. 

Principal  -  Miss  M.  K.  Wilson 

Tel.  Great  Missenden  407. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

Is  an  educational  community  of  some 
300  boys,  girls  and  adults.  The  five 
school  houses  provide  living  and  teaching 
accommodation  for  children  of  all  ages. 
On  the  edge  of  the  Garden  City,  amidst 
rural  surroundings  and  beautiful  gardens, 
they  pursue  their  studies  and  cultivate 
courage,  gaiety  and  a  quiet  mind. 


BEDALES  SCHOOL 

PETERSFIELD  HANTS  ( Founded  1893) 

A  Co-educational  Boarding  School  for  boys  and 
girls  from  Il£-I8.  Separate  Junior  School  for 
those  from  5-11.  Inspected  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Country  estate  of  150  acres.  Home  Farm. 
Education  is  on  modern  lines  and  aims  at  securing 
the  fullest  individual  development  in,  and  through, 
the  community.  No  vacancies  can  be  offered 

at  present. 

Headmaster  :  F.  A.  MEIER,  M.A.  (Camb.) 


LEIGHTON  PARK  SCHOOL 
READING 

Six  Open  Scholarships  value  £30— £100, 
and  additional  Exhibitions  of  £50-£40, 
for  general  ability,  Music  and  Art,  will 
be  awarded  in  March. 

Basic  fees  150  gns.  per  annum,  inclusive. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster, 

E.  B.  CASTLE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 


Schools  for  boys  and  girls 
from  to  14  years 

LITTLE  FELCOURT 

and 

FELCOURT  SCHOOLS, 
EAST  GRINSTEAD,  SUSSEX, 

are  founded  on  the  Montessori  idea  and  aim  to 
create  the  happy  free  atmosphere  of  a  real  home. 

Particulars  from  the  Principal 


Wychwood  School,  Oxford 

RECOGNIZED  BY  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION  . 

Maximum  of  80  girls  (half  day  pupils)  aged 
10-18.  Small  classes,  large  graduate  staff. 
Education  in  widest  sense  under  unusually 
happy  and  free  conditions.  Exceptional  health 
record.  Elder  girls  when  not  entering  univer¬ 
sities  can  either  specialize  in  Drawing,  Design, 
Languages,  Music,  Handcraft,  or  take  year’s 
training  at  Wychlea  (Domestic  Science  House) . 
Playing  fields,  bathing  pool. 

Principal  :  Miss  MARGARET  LEE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Late  University  Tutor  in  English. 
Vice  Principal:  Miss  E.  M.  SNODGRASS,  B.A.  (Oxon.) 


OAKLEA 

BUCKHURST  HILL,  ESSEX. 

Recognized  by  Ministry  of  Education. 

Removed  for  duration  of  war  to 

NESS  STRANGE,  near  SHREWSBURY. 

90  Boarders  taken  in  pleasant  country  house  in  exceptionally 
safe  area .  Beautiful  countryside. 

Principal :  Beatrice  gardnbr. 


ST.  MARY  S  SCHOOL 

WEDDERBURN  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

now  at 

YARKHILL  COURT,  nr.  HEREFORD 

(Tel.  :  Tarrington  233). 

Boys  and  Girls,  4-16.  Emphasis  on  languages. 

Modem  dietary. 

Mra.  E.  PAUL,  Ph.D. 
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THE  BELTANE  SCHOOL 

Shaw  Hill,  Melksham,  Wilts.  Boys  and  girls  from  five  to  eighteen. 

Good  academic  standards.  Undisturbed  district. 


WENNINGTON  HALL 

via  LANCASTER 

A  hard-working,  cheerful  school  community 
in  which  staff  and  children  make  an  honest 
bid  for  equality,  seeking  together  to  achieve 
freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  upon  the  basis 
of  a  disciplined  self. 

Co-educational,  7-17.  Experienced  graduate 
teachers.  Magnificent  hill  and  river  country, 
good  health,  excellent  cooking.  Fees  : 
£99-£IIO,  with  reductions  in  necessitous  cases, 

Headmaster  :  KENNETH  C.  BARNES,  B.Sc. 


THE  GARDEN  SCHOOL 

Wycombe  Court,  Lane  End 

Nr.  High  Wycombe 

Boarding  School  for  girls  (4-18).  Estate  of  60 
acres  in  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Sound  academic 
work,  with  consideration  for  individual  needs. 
Large  staff  of  graduates.  Vegetarian  and 
ordinary  diet.  Open-air  swimming  pool. 

FEES  :  £115  to  £160  per  annum. 

Principal  :  Mrs.  M.  A.  ORMROD,  B.A. 


MOORLAND  SCHOOL 

CLITHEROE,  LANCS. 

Co-educational  3-12  years.  Tel.  Clitheroe  3. 

The  children  lead  vital,  constructive  lives,  doing  work 
of  high  standard  in  a  happy  natural  atmosphere.  Food 
reform  and  meat  diets.  Nature  cure  methods. 
Out-of-door  activities. 

Co-principals  :  Miss  D.  E.  King,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  A.  E.  Crane. 


Edgewood ,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls  from  Kindergarten  to  College.  Twenty- 
acre  campus,  athletic  field,  skating,  ski-ing, 
tennis  and  all  outdoor  sports.  Teachers’ 
Training  Course.  Illustrated  Catalogue  describes 
activities  and  progressive  aim. 

E.  E.  LANGLEY,  Principal,  201  Rockridge. 


PINEHURST,  Goudhurst.  On  the  beautiful  Kentish 
Weald.  Progressive  School.  Co-educational  3-12 
years.  Sound  education.  Crafts.  Riding.  Food  Reform 
Diet.  Sun  and  Air  Bathing.  Excellent  health  record. 
Miss  M.  B.  Reid,  Principal. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER’S  SCHOOL,  Bclsize  Lane, 
Hampstead  with  GLENDOWER  SCHOOL,  now 
at  SYDENHAM  HOUSE,  LEWDOWN,  DEVON. 
Beautiful  house  and  grounds.  Upper  and  Middle 
School  for  Girls.  Preparatory  for  boys  and  girls 
4-10.  Boarding  and  Day. 


HURTWOOD  SCHOOL 

Peaslake  Nr.  Guildford 

Co-educational  from  3  years. 

Modern  building  equipped  for  children  in  beautiful  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  school  aims  at  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  in  addition  to  health  and 
happiness. 

It  wishes  to  attain  a  constructively  progressive  outlook 
without  reaction,  and  believes  that  this  can  be  done 
where  tolerance  is  based  upon  sound  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Principal : 

JANET  JEWSON,  M.A.,  N.F.U. 


BEVERLEY  SCHOOL 

WOLFELEE,  near  HAWICK 

Children  two  to  twelve  years,  happy 
enviroment,  out-of-door  activities. 
Sound  musical  training.  Excellent  Diet. 

Telephone  No.  Bonchester  Bridge  2. 


HALL  MANOR 

Nr.  PEEBLES  SCOTLAND 

A  modern  school,  beautifully  situated,  combining  the  best 
of  the  old  with  the  best  of  the  new  in  educational  method. 
Staff  qualified  to  prepare  to  University  Entrance  standard. 

Fees  from  £120  p.a.  inclusive. 

Co-educational.  Individual.  International. 

WRITE  SECRETARY. 


MOIRA  HOUSE  (of  EASTBOURNE)  now  at 

FERRY  HOTEL,  WINDERMERE 

Recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from  6  to  18  ;  small 
brothers  (aged  6  to  8)  also  received. 

Principals  :  Miss  GERTRUDE  A.  INGHAM. 

Miss  MONA  SWANN. 

Vice-Principal  :  Miss  EDITH  TIZZARD,  B.A.,  Hons.  Lond. 


FROEBEL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Little  Gaddesden,  Herts. 

Sound  modern  education  for  boys  and  girls 
aged  5-12  years.  Inclusive  boarding  fee. 

Headmistress  :  Miss  O.  B.  PRIESTMAN,  B.A.,  N.F.U. 

HIGH  MARCH,  BEACONSFIELD,  BUCKS. 
A  Progressive  Preparatory  School  for  girl*  to  14, 
and  little  boys.  The  School  aims  at  giving  a  sound 
education  with  special  emphasis  on  art,  music,  and 
creative  activities.  Headmistress  :  Miss  Warr. 


GREAT  SARRATT  HALL,  SARRATT,  HERTS. 
Nursery  and  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for 
children  from  birth  to  10  years.  Parents  and  school 
work  in  close  co-operation.  Group  limited  to  twelve 
children.  Qualified  resident  and  visiting  teachers. 
Principal  :  Gladys  Raymond. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 

THE  NEW  ERA,  Latimer  House,  Church  Street,  Chiswick,  London,  W.4. 

I  enclose  8s.  (or  $2)  being  subscription  for  One  Year  from . . . . . 

Name . . . . . . . 

(Block  letters.  Please  state  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

Address . . . . . . . . 


THE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  MILL  HILL,  N.W.7. 
For  duration  on  Cotswolds,  at  Amberley,  Nr.  Stroud, 
Glos.  Large  qualified  staff,  small  classes,  centre  for 
Oxford  Higher  and  School  certificate  Examinations. 
85  girls,  5-18. — Mary  Macgregor,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Camb. 
Teachers’  Diploma. 

BUNCE  COURT  SCHOOL,  Trench  Hall,  Wem, 
Salop.  Co-education,  modern  principles,  prep,  for 
School  Cert.  Practical  and  artistic  activities  ;  crafts, 
drawing,  music,  sports.  Healthy  food  from  own  gar¬ 
den.  Enquiries  to  :  Anna  Essinger,  M.A.,  Principal. 

STANWAY  SCHOOL,  DORKING.  Home  and 
Day  co-educational  Preparatory  School  to  14  years. 
Nursery  Class.  Specially  designed  building  on  high 
ground. 

Education  as  an  atmosphere,  a  discipline,  and  a  life. 


THE  COURT  HOUSE,  PAINSWICK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE  (formerly  38  Tite 
Street,  Chelsea).  Preparatory  Boarding  and  Day 
School,  boys  4  to  9  years,  girls  4  to  12  years  (14 
during  war  time).  The  school  aims  to  give  a  wide 
education  on  modern  lines.  Agnes  Hunt,  N.F.U., 
Evelyn  Walters,  N.F.U. 


ODAM  HILL  CHILDREN’S  FARM, 
ROMANSLEIGH,  S.  MOLTON,  N.  DEVON. 
A  home  and  school  for  25  boys  and  girls  from  3-13 
years.  The  school  has  been  established  for  seven 
years  in  its  present  spacious  planned  premises.  The 
full  staff  is  reserved.  Education  on  Froebel  lines. 
Handicrafts,  animal  care,  riding.  Mrs.  Falkner,  B.A. 
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SWANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Ripley,  Surrey,  prepares  students  for  B.Sc.  Hort. 
(London)  as  well  as  for  College  Diploma  and 
Certificates  in  Horticulture.  Demand  for  trained 
women  greater  than  supply.  Apply  for  illustrated 
prospectus. 


FIND  RECREATION  and  new  power  to  serve 
through  writing  and  speaking.  Correspondence 
(also  visit)  lessons  5/-.  Classes  1/6.  Help  with 
publication,  special  speaking  engagements,  modern 
English  teaching,  stammering,  and  psychological 
problems.  English  for  foreigners.  Dorothy 
Matthews,  B.A.,  32  Primrose  Hill  Road,  London, 
N.W.3.  Tel.  PRImrose  5686. 


POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED,  etc. 


A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Davidson  Clinic,  Edinburgh,  from 
1st  to  7th  August  (inclusive). 

Dr.  Graham  Howe  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 
Subject  :  ‘Psychology  and  Life’.  Professor  Mac- 
Murray,  Dr.  Toni  Sussmann,  Dr.  Winifred  Rushforth 
and  Dr.  William  Kraemer  will  also  take  part  in 
teaching  and  discussion  work. 

Tickets  for  the  Course— £3  3j\ 

Concessions  for  Students  on  application.  Those 
wishing  to  attend  please  notify  the  Secretary,  26 
Chalmers  Street,  Edinburgh,  3,  as  soon  as  possible, 
not  later  than  June  30th,  after  which  a  detailed 
programme  will  be  issued. 

FOR  SALE.  August.  Small  private  Day  School. 
High  reputation.  Attached  modern  bungalow. 
Equipment  includes  Montessori  apparatus.  Consider 
part  exchange  bungalow/house.  Box  No.  290. 

C.O.,  with  experience  of  horticulture  and  livestock,  and 
wife,  Froebel  trained,  seek  work  together  in  progressive 
school.  Box  No.  292. 


NATIONAL  FROEBEL  FOUNDATION.  The 
National  Froebel  Foundation  is  considering  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  instituting  a  fresh  series  of  lectures  and  dis¬ 
cussions  based  on  the  syllabus  for  the  Froebel  Trainer’s 
Diploma.  Those  interested  in  such  a  course  should 
apply  for  particulars  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  foundation  at  2  Manchester  Square,  London, 
W.l.  stating  whether  they  would  prefer  the  class  to  be 
on  alternate  Saturdays  or  during  vacations. 


SITUATION  WANTED.  Assistant  Matron  in 
Boarding  School  (girls,  boys  or  co-ed).  September 
term.  Two  years’  General  Hospital  experience  with 
State.  Prelim.  Cert.  Box  No.  291. 


WANTED.  September,  form  master  for  boys  and 
girls,  aged  ten,  also  boys  games  with  handicrafts, 
or  science  or  classics  up  to  fourteen  years.  Non¬ 
resident  post.  School  returning  Roehampton  Sept, 
or  Jan.  Apply  Barbara  Priestman,  Froebel  School, 
Little  Gaddesden,  Herts. 
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Education  in  War-time  Britain 

H.  C.  Dent 


Author  of  Education  in  Transition 


The  story  of  education  in  war¬ 
time  Britain  amply  justifies  the 
saying  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  It  embodies  the 
strangest  v.ariety,  the  wildest  con¬ 
trasts,  the  most  unpredictable 
happenings.  But  it  has  a  unity  : 
the  unity  of  logical  development. 

It  begins  on  1st  September,  1939, 
when,  with  the  Germans  invading 
Poland,  the  evacuation  of  nearly  a 
million  schoolchildren  from  indus¬ 
trial  into  rural  areas  began.  Schools 
were  everywhere  closed,  and  in  the 
evacuated  areas  their  buildings 
were  commandeered  by  the  military 
or  civil  defence  services.  Teachers 
were  called  up  in  thousands.  Then 
— the  war  did  not  begin,  at  least 
not  in  England.  Children  flooded 
back  to  their  homes  ;  and  for  a 
while  we  approached  chaos  in  both 
evacuable  and  reception  areas. 

With  what  to-day  seems  in- 
credible  speed  (but  at  the  time 
seemed  very  slowly)  order  was  re¬ 
created  out  of  chaos  by  the  devoted 
efforts  of  teachers,  educational  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  voluntary  helpers. 
By  the  Spring  of  1940  the  public 
system  of  education  was  again 
functioning  with  a  fair  degree  of 
efficiency.  Thousands  of  children 
had  only  half-time  schooling,  and 
thousands  were  taught  in  parish 
halls,  barns,  garages,  and  private 
homes  ;  but  they  were  being  taught, 
and  were  no  longer  running  the 
streets  or  roaming  the  lanes,  as  so 
many  of  them  had  been  in  autumn 
1939 

Then  the  blitz  began.  Evacua¬ 


tion  after  evacuation  took  place  as 
towns  suffered  the  rain  of  German 
bombs.  Hundreds  of  schools  were 
destroyed,  or  so  damaged  as  to  be 
unusable.  But  the  administrators 
and  the  teachers  had  learned  well 
the  lessons  of  the  first  evacuation  ; 
few  even  of  the  heaviest  raids 
were  allowed  to  interfere  with 
education  for  more  than  a  few 
hours. 

What  was  really  distressing 
during  this  period  (1940-41)  was 
the  plight  of  the  children  whose 
parents  would  not  evacuate  them. 
Up  to  25,000  children  were  sleeping 
(or  not)  in  London's  Tubes  ;  thou¬ 
sands  in  industrial  areas  knew  no 
bed  save  a  shelter  bunk. 

Total  war  compels  a  strategy 
'which  coveis  the  home-  as  well  as 
the  battle-front.  The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  realized  this  early  on  ;  and 
things  began  to  happen. 

In  November,  1939,  the  local 
statutory  bodies  and  the  national 
voluntary  organizations  were  called 
into  partnership  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  social,  educational,  and  re¬ 
creational  facilities  for  boys  and 
girls  between  14  and  18.  Thus  arose 
the  Service  of  Youth  which  now 
covers  the  country  and  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  public  system 
of  education. 

In  the  spring  of  1940  enterprising 
local  bodies  began  to  establish 
public  nurseries  for  the  young 
children  of  evacuated  mothers.  The 
following  year  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  National  Service,  want¬ 
ing  married  women  in  the  factories, 


began  to  back  this  movement 
strongly,  and  by  1944  there  were 
1,500  ‘War-time  Nurseries’,  many, 
in  fact,  doing  nursery  school 
work. 

In  1940  the  Government  began 
to  expand  the  School  Meals  Service, 
hitherto  restricted  largely  to  neces¬ 
sitous  children — about  3  per  cent, 
of  the  school  population.  By  1945 
over  one-third  of  all  the  children  in 
British  schools  were  receiving  a 
good  mid-dav  meal  ‘off  the  ration’, 
and  three-quarters  of  them  an  extra 
milk  ration.  For  younger,  and 
delicate,  children  special  vitamin 
foods  were  made  available,  and  anv 
fresh  fruit  coming  into  the  country 
went  first  to  children  and  hospital 
patients. 

Britain’s  shortage  of  skilled 
craftsmen  became  apparent  early 
in  the  war.  The  technical  colleges 
and  the  universities  were  called  in 
aid,  and  from  early  1940  many  of 
the  former  worked  on  shifts  day 
and  night  training  men  and  women 
for  the  Forces  and  the  war  indus¬ 
tries.  The  universities  sent  large 
numbers  of  their  staffs  into  the 
Civil  Service  and  war-time  research, 
and  received  large  numbers  of 
prospective  officers  for  short  inten¬ 
sive  courses  at  the  universitv  level. 

As  early  as  1939  it  was  realized 
that  something  ought  to  be  done 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  education 
of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  fighting 
Forces.  The  Central  Council  for  ’ 
Adult  Education  in  H.M.  Forces 
began  the  work.  In  1941  the  Armv 
Bureau  of  Current  Affairs  (ABCA) 
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was  established,  and  education  in 
citizenship  became  an  integral  part 
of  military  training.  The  next  year 
saw  a  further  development  ;  a 
connected  series  of  lessons  on  ‘The 
British  Way  and  Purpose'.  Com¬ 
prehensive  plans  for  general,  pre- 
vocational  and  civic  education  for 
all  men  and  women  in  the  Forces 
awaiting  demobilization  are  now 
ready  to  be  put  into  action. 

In  1941  the  Air  Ministry  appealed 
to  boys  between  16  and  18  to  take 
voluntary  pre-service  training.  The 
response  exceeded  all  expectations  ; 
in  six  months  200,000  boys  were 
in  the  Air  Training  Corps.  The 
Army  Cadet  Force  and  the  Sea 
Cadet  Corps  later  made  similar 
appeals,  with  equally  gratifying 
results.  The  educational  influence 
of  these  pre-service  training  corps 
upon  boys  and  girls  (for  the  girls 
formed  unasked  a  corps  of  their 
own)  has  been  invaluable. 

The  general  awakening  to  the 
need  for  extended  educational  pro¬ 
vision  of  all  kinds  led  as  early  as 
1940  to  demands  for  radical  reform 
of  the  public  system  of  education. 
In  1941  the  Board  of  Education  (as 
it  then  was)  began  to  seek  the 
ideas  of  the  statutory  bodies  and 
voluntary  organizations  concerned. 
During  this  year  and  1942  public 
interest  mounted  ;  meetings  were 
held  all  over  the  country,  and  many 
bodies  published  views  on  the  post¬ 
war  reconstruction  of  education. 

In  July,  1943,  the  Government 
outlined  its  policy  in  a  White  Paper 
entitled  Educational  Reconstruction 
(Cmd.  6458),  and  in  December  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
introduced  into  Parliament  an  Edu¬ 
cation  Bill  for  England  and  Wales 
embodying  this  policy.  After  the 
smoothest  Parliamentary  passage 
any  important  Education  Bill  has 
had  in  Britain,  the  measure  became 
law  on  3rd  August,  1944.  An 
Education  Bill  for  Scotland  is  at 
present  being  considered  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  Government  of 
Northern  Ireland  hope  to  introduce 
one  for  that  province  in  their 
Parliament  this  autumn. 

The  English  Act  entirely  recasts 
the  public  system  of  education  in 
England  and  Wales,  which  is  now 
organized  in  three  progressive  stages 
— primary  (2-11),  secondary  (12-19), 
and  further  or  adult  education. 
v  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  has  become  a  Minister, 
with  powrers  of  control  and  direction 
over  the  local  authorities,  upon 


whom  is  laid  the  statutory  duty  of 
providing  efficient  facilities  for  edu¬ 
cation  throughout  the  three  stages. 
Parents  are  compelled  by  law  to 
see  that  their  children  receive 
during  the  period  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  an  efficient 
education  ‘suitable  to  their  age, 
ability  and  aptitude’.  The  age  of 
compulsion  (full-time)  is  to  be 
raised  to  15,  and  later  to  16,  and 
part-time  education  up  to  18  is  to 
be  compulsory  for  all  those  not  in 
full-time  attendance  at  school.  For 
the  first  time  all  private  schools  are 
brought  under  public  supervision. 
Medical  treatment  as  well  as  in¬ 
spection  is  to  be  provided  free 
throughout  the  public  system  up 
to  the  age  of  18,  and  special  edu¬ 
cational  treatment  for  all  children 
handicapped  by  physical  or  mental 
defect  is  made  a  statutory  duty  of 
the  local  education  authorities. 

The  bulk  of  this  Act  came  into 
operation  three  months  ago,  on  1st 
April.  Into  operation  ;  but  not 
into  effect.  Little  can  be  done  yet 
to  make  it  effective.  Upwards  of 
300,000  school  places  have  been 
destroyed  by  enemy  action,  and 
civilian  building  has  not  yet  re¬ 
commenced.  Books  and  equipment 
of  every  sort  are  in  short  supply. 
One-quarter  of  the  men  teachers 
are  in  the  Forces,  and  demobiliza¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  begun.  No  men 
teachers  have  been  trained  for 
years.  The  school  staffs  are  eked 
out  with  ex-teachers  drawn  from 
retirement  and  married  women,  but 
classes  are  everywhere  too  large. 
Teachers'  duties  have  been  hugely 
increased,  owing  to  evacuation, 
school  meals,  clothes  coupons,  war 
savings  schemes,  agricultural  assist¬ 
ance  by  children,  pre-service  corps, 
and  so  on.  Similar  pressure  has 
fallen  on  educational  administrators. 
Reform  has  begun,  but  will  move 
slowly  until  japan,  like  Germany, 
signs  unconditional  surrender. 

One  final  word.  This  reform  of 
education,  which  is  but  one  of  a 
comprehensive  series  of  social  re¬ 
forms  Britain  has  in  hand — public 
health,  housing,  social  security, 
employment— must  not  be  taken 
as  indicating  a  completely  selfish 
absorption  in  our  own  well-being. 
Britain  is  conscious  of  her  responsi¬ 
bilities  towards  those  who  have 
suffered  more  than  she and  in 
seeking  to  improve  her  people’s  lot 
seeks  also  to  make  them  more 
capable  of  fulfilling  those  responsi¬ 
bilities. 
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Red  Brick  and 
These  Vital  Days 

BRUCE  TRUSCOT 

In  this  sequel  to  Red  Brick  University,  Mr. 
Truscot  discusses  post-war  problems  such 
as  inter-university  co-ordination,  salaries, 
residence,  specialisation,  professorial  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  position  of  women.  He  then 
describes  the  extra-mural  and  regional 
work,  both  urban  and  rural,  that  he 
regards  as  the  duty  of  all  universities  ;  and 
finally  he  discusses  the  Norwood,  McNair, 
and  Fleming  Reports.  10/6 

Red  Brick 
U  niversity 

BRUCE  TRUSCOT 

‘A  most  important  book  .  .  .  the  most 
detailed  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  the  modern  English  university 
yet  published  .  .  .  highly  controversial  in 
parts  but  everywhere  constructive  .  .  . 
profoundly  thought-provoking.’  —  Times 
Literary  Supplement.  10/6 

Art  and  Scientific 
Thought 

MARTIN  JOHNSON 

A  Doctor  of  Science  who  is  also  the  author 
of  criticism  in  art  and  music,  investigates 
some  differences  and  likenesses  between 
the  scientific  and  the  artistic  attitudes  to 
life.  Illustrated.  16/- 

Education  in 
Democracy 

J.  C.  M0LLER  and 
KATHERINE  WATSON 

The  first  full  account  of  the  Folk  High 
Schools  of  Denmark.  Such  schools  will 
have  a  definite  contribution  to  make  in  the 
post-war  reconstruction  period.  5/- 

Towards  a  New 
Aristocracy 

F.  C.  HAPPOLD 

‘Of  outstanding  interest  and  is  important 
to  all  who  are  thinking  towards  a  planned 
and  educated  Christian  society.’ — Church 
Times.  5/- 

Freedom  in 
Education 

E.  H.  PARTRIDGE 

‘A  very  comprehensive  and  illuminating 
exposition  of  the  working  of  the  Public 
Boarding  School  and  of  its  service  to  the 
community.  There  is  much  ground  for 
debate  in  this  vital  book.’ — Aberdeen 
Press.  5/- 

Nutrition  and 
National  Health 

Sir  ROBERT  O.  McCARRISON 

This  re-issue  of  the  Cantor  Lectures,  which 
have  become  a  standard  authority  for 
writers  on  nutrition,  and  kindred  subjects, 
is  particularly  welcome  in  view  of  the 
present  widespread  interest  in  food  ques¬ 
tions.  Illustrated.  6/- 
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ducation  Act,  1944  and  the  Educational  Prospect 
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n  April  1st,  1945,  Part  II  of 
the  Education  Act  came  into 
operation,  bringing  with  it 
hree  definite  measures  :  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Education  Authorities  for 
blementary  education  only  ;  the 
abolition  of  fees  in  maintained 
Secondary  Schools  ;  and  com¬ 
pulsory  religious  education  in  every 
state  school.  For  the  rest,  we  are 
■entering  upon  a  period  of  experi¬ 
ment  and  uncertainty.  The  Act  is 
a  magnificent  programme  for  educa¬ 
tional  advance  but  its  success  will 
depend  upon  a  number  of  factors, 
ithe  weight  and  direction  of  which 
cannot,  at  this  stage,  be  estimated 
with  confidence. 

Bluntly  the  question  is,  will  the 
1  Act  work  ?  It  was  passed  with  high 
:hopes  and  a  great  purpose.  Anyone 
jwho  listened  to  the  debates  in  the 
i  House  of  Commons  must  have  been 
limpressed  by  the  strength  of  sup¬ 
port,  which  came  from  all  parties, 
::for  the  Bill' as  a  measure  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress.  Yet  an  admini¬ 
strator  might  have  been  pardoned 
for  feeling  disturbed  at  the  apparent 
failure  of  many  supporters  of  the 
Bill  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
administrative  problems  which  its 
passing  would  produce.  Still,  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  administration 
to  solve  problems  when  the  nation 
has  decided  what,  in  relation  to  a 
great  social  advance,  it  wants  to  do. 
Now  on  the  eve  of  the  operation  of 
the  Act,  administrative  worries  are 
looming  large.  I  have  no  desire  to 
underline  them  but  hard  experience 
has  taught  me  that  great  measures 
for  social  reform  can  be  obstructed 
if  a  close  watch  is  not  kept  on 
administrative  facts  and  difficulties, 
and,  more  important  still,  if  the 
body  of  men  and  women  in  the 
country  are  not  well  informed  about 
the  proposals  and  determined  that 
they  shall  be  put  into  effect.  At 
the  moment  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  British  public  is  so  informed 
nor  whether  it  has  calculated  what 
the  Education  Act,  made  fully 
operative,  will  cost  John  Citizen 
and  his  wife  in  sacrifice  of  money 
and  leisure.  I  believe  that  the  Act 
can  be  made  to  work  and  produce 
immense  benefits  for  English  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  English  nation,  but 
only  if  there  is  general  and  clear 
understanding  of  what  has  to  be 
done,  the  difficulties  to  be  Overcome, 


and  the  price  that  will  have  to  be 
paid. 

Let  me  try  to  indicate  the  major 
problems  and  difficulties. 

Shortage  of  Teachers 

The  Ministry  of  Education  is  now 
proceeding  as  vigorously  as  it  can 
with  a  scheme  for  the  emergency 
recruitment  of  intending  teachers 
from  the  Services.  It  hopes  to 
obtain  under  the  scheme,  from  the 
Services,  from  commerce  and  from 
industry  in  the  course  of  the  next 
seven  years,  seventy  thousand 
teachers.  That  is,  it  hopes  to 
recruit  a  number  of  teachers  which 
wall  be  roughly  equal  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  shortage  of  teachers  when 
the  war  comes  to  an  end. 

I  believe  the  scheme  is  well- 
devised  and  I  dare  not  think  what 
will  happen  if  it  does  not  succeed. 
In  the  long  run  it  is  obviously  going 
to  be  a  very  good  thing  that  men 
and  women  of  a  diversity  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  of  comparative  maturity 
should  be  enabled,  if  they  have  a 
bent  for  it,  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession,  and  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  will  benefit  from  admitting  to 
its  ranks  people  of  the  right  sort 
who  have  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  men  and  affairs  outside  the 
academic  range  and  who  will  bring 
their  own  sense  of  purpose  to 
teaching  needs. 

Nevertheless,  I  could  not  but  be 
impressed  by  a  letter  I  received  the 
other  day  from  a  teacher  who  is 
now  an  Army  Education  Officer  : 

‘I  think  that  the  Government  has 
erred  a  little  in  its  quest  for  new 
teachers.  I  quite  agree  that  there 
may  be  good  material  in  other 
professions  and  industry  which 
could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
encouraging  new  members  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession,  but  the  way 
in  which  the  newspapers  and  Army 
pamphlets  state  the  case  is  causing 
the  soldier  and  the  A.T.S.  to  think 
along  wrong  lines.  They  have  the 
idea  that  the  country  is  destitute  of 
teachers  and  that  any  one  will  do. 
One  only  has  to  decide  “I  will  be 
a  teacher”  and  it  happens.’ 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  about 
to  start  a  class  for  intending 
teachers  to  enable  them  to  learn 
what  teaching  means  and  so  to 
discover  individually  whether  they 
are  fitted  for  the  profession  they 
propose  to  enter.  I  hope  that  some 
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scheme  of  this  kind  may  become 
generally  adopted  throughout  the 
Services. 

But  even  assuming  that  the 
scheme  for  the  emergency  recruit¬ 
ment  of  teachers  is  successful,  we 
shall  still  be  a  long  way  from  the 
time  when  we  shall  have  enough 
good  teachers.  It  is  going  to  be 
some  years  before  any  considerable 
reduction  in  the  size  of  classes  can 
take  place.  There  is  universal 
agreement  that  such  a  reduction 
is  the  most  important  single  reform 
that  could  be  made.  But  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  it.  Moreover,  of 
the  teachers  wffio  come  into  the 
schools  under  the  emergency  scheme 
many  will  not  be  able  for  a  year  or 
so  to  carry  the  whole  weight  of  a 
teacher’s  responsibilities.  How 
quickly  they  develop  will  depend  in 
considerable  measure  on  the  assist¬ 
ance,  direct  and  indirect,  they 
receive  from  their  teacher  col¬ 
leagues  ;  and  their  teacher  col¬ 
leagues  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
find  time  for  giving  that  assistance 
in  the  immediate  post-war  years. 

School  Buildings 

In  post-war  planning  there  has 
been  a  promise  that  school  buildings 
will  be  given  equal  priority  with 
housing,  and  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  consultation  with  other 
Government  Departments  has  done 
some  first-rate  work  in  thinking  out 
methods  (standardization  of  build¬ 
ing  units  ;  standardization  of  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.)  for  simplifying  the 
technical  and  administrative  pro¬ 
cesses  relating  to  the  provision  of 
new  schools  and  making  possible 
their  rapid  erection.  The  Ministry 
of  Works  has  recently  produced 
improved  specimens  of  pre-fabri- 
cated  classrooms  which  are  a 
considerable  advance  on  any  struc¬ 
ture  of  that  type  we  have  had 
hitherto. 

I  think  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  have  new  buildings 
designed  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Ministry’s  building 
regulations  —  and  therefore  well 
planned  and  with  ample  accom¬ 
modation — erected  wherever  there 
are  new  housing  estates.  But  what 
of  the  improvements  and  extensions, 
beyond  question  necessary,  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  existing  schools  in 
both  urban  and  country  areas  ? 
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Charter  for  Youth 

A  new  series  addressed  to  Sixth  Forms  and  intelligent  youth  generally,  designed  to  give  training  in  right 
thinking,  clear  expression  and  informed  citizenship.  In  the  words  of  the  Norwood  Report  :  “A  school  can 
make  its  contribution  to  an  Enlightened  and  Instructed  Public  Opinion.  ...  if  it  promotes  an  attitude  of  free  inquiry 
and  develops  power  of  independent  judgment  and  intellectual  alertness."  This  series  aims  at  developing  in  our 
future  citizens  critical  qualities  of  mind,  reinforced  by  accurate  background  knowledge.  Each  5s.  net 
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Your  Money  and  Mine 

BARNARD  ELLINGER,  C.B.E.,  M.A. 

“This  is  the  way  economics  should  be  taught  in  the 
first  stages.  One  lays  down  the  book  with  the 
feeling  of  having  spent  an  evening  by  the  fireside 
with  a  man  of  sense  and  humour  whose  lightness  of 
touch  comes  of  wide  reading  and  acute  observation 
of  economic  affairs.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

Does  it  follow  ? 

MEYRICK  H.  CARRE,  M.C.,  M.A. 

“  Should  appeal  to  any  intelligent  person  from  the 
later  teens  upwards.  It  is  a  kind  of  informal  non¬ 
technical  study  of  logic.  ...  It  may  be  used  in  the 
Sixth  Forms  of  Schools,  and  later  on  in  young  people’s 
colleges.” — Times  Educational  Supplement. 
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The  English  Heritage 

M.  W.  THOMAS,  M.A.,  LL.M. 

“A  lucid  and  succinct  explanation  of  the  working  of 
the  British  Constitution.” — Scotsman. 

The  Ambitious  Girl 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  ROSEBERRY 
“It  is  preciie,  its  information  carefully  arranged 
and  authenticated,  and  it  is  up-to-date.” — The  Times 
Literary  Supplement. 
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Young  People  in  Industry 

M.  W.  THOMAS 

The  appeal  of  this  book  is  to  all  those  concerned 
with  educational,  social,  and  political  planning.  Mr. 
Thomas  traces  the  gradual  amelioration  of  conditions 
in  industry  affecting  young  people  during  the  past 
150  years. 
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How  long  will  it  be  before  a  ‘senior’ 
school  now  housed  in  a  wretched 
building  in  a  crowded  area  can  be 
given  the  accommodation  which 
will  enable  it  really  to  function  as 
the  secondary  school  it  became 
under  the  new  Act  ?  I  have 
already  indicated  that  the  building 
regulations  are  admirable.  But  for 
how  many  years  will  they  remain 
an  ideal  or  a  criterion  to  be  applied 
in  the  building  of  new  schools  ? 
What,  in  fact,  will  happen  within 
the  next  five  to  seven  years  to  the 
old,  unsatisfactory  school  buildings  ? 

Perhaps  the  practical  answer 
will  inevitably  be  :  more  and  more 
pre-fabricated  buildings.  In  this 
connection  the  improvement  in  pre¬ 
fabricated  buildings  hlls  me  with 
alarm.  The  first  types  could  be 
expected  to  have  a  life  of  ten  to 
fifteen  years  ;  the  most  recent  ones 
will  stand  for  at  least  double  that 
period.  They  have  cavity  walls 
and  are  well  lighted.  I  am  dis¬ 
turbed  at  the  prospect  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  our  school 
accommodation  needed  during  the 
next  ten  years  will  be  provided  in 
pre- fabricated  hutments  which  may, 
for  a  generation  or  more,  stand 
between  the  nation  and  those 


comfortable  and  gracious  schools 
we  ought  to  have. 

The  Denominational  Problems 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
on  the  Education  Bill  the  Ministry 
of  Education  sought  to  achieve  a 
compromise  which  would  be  fair 
to  the  religious  bodies  who  were 
determined  to  maintain  control  of 
the  schools  they  owned  and  wanted 
financial  assistance  to  enable  them 
to  do  so,  and  the  great  body  of 
men  and  women  who  hold  the 
opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
grant  of  public  money  without 
some  form  of  public  control.  In 
the  view  of  most  educationists 
the  compromise  reached  in  the  Act 
is  a  good  one  and  as  generous  to 
the  denominational  bodies  as  pos¬ 
sible.  However,  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  have  already  stated  that 
they  consider  they  have  been 
unfairly  and  even  harshly  treated 
and  will  raise  as  a  political  issue 
at  the  next  election  the  position 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  It 
would  be  easy  to  dismiss  as  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  this  kind 
of  opposition  but  it  will  be  expressed 
with  great  determination  and  force 
at  a  time  when,  the  war  just  over, 


there  may  be  more  than  a  little 
confusion,  when  political  axes  will 
be  sharpened  to  a  fine  edge  and 
when  many  people  will  feel  weary 
and  perhaps  disillusioned. 

Sergeant  John  Smith 

Sergeant  John  Smith  will  soon, 
we  hope,  be  coming  back  from  the 
wars.  He  is  a  resident  in  a  heavily- 
populated  part  of  a  town  where 
his  family  have  lived  for  two  genera¬ 
tions  before  him.  He  has  arrived 
back  in  this  country  just  as  his 
daughter,  aged  eleven,  is  due  to  be 
transferred  from  a  primary  school 
to  some  type  of  secondary  school. 
His  daughter,  though  a  pleasant, 
eager  girl,  is  not  fitted  by  ‘ability 
and  aptitude’  for  the  academic 
curriculum  offered  in  the  local 
grammar  school  (which,  anyhow, 
cannot  admit  all  the  children  of 
recognizably  bookish  interests  who 
want  to  be  accepted).  The  second¬ 
ary  school  for  her,  therefore,  must 
be  the  ‘modern’  school  which  is  in  a 
poor  building  with  a  very  small 
school  hall,  no  gymnasium,  no 
practical  rooms,  none  of  the  ameni¬ 
ties  which  give  some  substance  to 
the  idea  that  a  school  is  a  place 
where  education  is  more  than  a 
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trocess  of  instruction.  Sergeant 
ohn  Smith  who  has  read  about  the 
Education  Act,  1944,  and  the  new 
ossibilities  in  education  which  it 
’eveals,  will  scarcely  be  content  if 
i  answer  to  his  demur  he  is  told 
nat  the  new  schools  will  come 
4long  in  due  time.  He  has  been 
lighting  for  several  years  and  is 
passionately  concerned  for  his 
paughter  and  her  future.  To  oblige 
>jer  to  go  to  a  school  which  is 
ll-housed,  ill-equipped,  and  under¬ 
staffed — what  does  the  promise  of 
:he  Act  mean  for  him  ?  Is  it  the 
iiase  that  he  and  his  like  are  once 
again  being  bluffed  ?  So  much  has 
!>een  promised,  so  little  of  the 
iromise  made  concrete.  He  is  a 
seasonable  man,  he  knows  how  hard 
acts  can  be.  Why  at  least  had  he 
;.ot  been  told  ? 

experiments  in  Local  Government 

The  abolition  of  the  Education 
ruthorities  for  elementary  educa- 
ion  only  and  the  setting  up  under 
.he  Act  of  County  Councils  and 
bounty  Borough  Councils  as  the 
imly  local  Education  Authorities 
iave  produced  some  remarkable 
momalies  in  local  government,  but 

am  not  going  to  deal  with  them 
nere.  However,  it  is  most  import¬ 
ant  to  recognize  that  the  Act 
;annot  work  if  the  new  plans  for 
:he  delegation  of  powers  by  County 
Councils  to  Boroughs  or  Urban 
'Districts  as  ‘Divisional  Executives’ 
ure  not  successful.  These  ‘ Divi¬ 
sional  Executives’  are  a  new  crea¬ 
tion  in  English  local  government, 
:tnd  will  point  the  way  to  changes 
n  services  other  than  the  educa¬ 
tional  service  if  they  function 
.successfully.  Whether  they  will  or 
'.lot,  it  is  too  early  to  say.  But  two 
i.hings  are  certain.  The  first,  that 
in  consultations  between  County 
Councils  and  the  Borough  or  Urban 
District  Councils,  feeling  has  some- 
imes  run  high  and  distrust  of  one 
mother  has  been  expressed.  That 
may  be  inevitable  in  a  process  of 
bargaining,  with,  for  background, 
.1  feeling  of  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  Boroughs  that  have  been 
dispossessed.  But  manifestly,  what¬ 
ever  schemes  of  divisional  adminis¬ 
tration  are  produced  on  paper, 
without  real  goodwill  on  both  sides 
and  energetic  co-operation,  the 
prospects  will  be  gloomy. 

Moreover  the  programme  cannot 
be  worked  fully  unless  in  the 
'ocalities  a  great  many  men  and 
women  who  hitherto  have  kept 


aloof  from  local  government  will 
come  forward  and  volunteer  to 
take  a  share.  The  Ministry  of 
Education  has  issued  a  Model 
Instrument  and  Articles  of  Govern¬ 
ment  for  Secondary  Schools  which 
prescribe  the  functions  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
secondary  schools  under  the  new 
arrangements.  To  these  governing 
bodies  a  great  many  people  will 
have  to  be  co-opted.  There  will 
also  be  necessary  co-optations  to 
youth  committees,  to  juvenile  em¬ 
ployment  committees,  to  community 
associations  and  other  bodies  which 
will  be  formally  constituted.  I  can 
perhaps  best  give  a  picture  by 
suggesting  that  where  a  Borough 
Education  Committee  has  been 
composed  of,  say,  twenty-four 
people  of  whom  perhaps  eight  were 
co-opted,  there  will  be  now  about 
a  hundred  persons  to  be  co-opted 
on  to  the  bodies  I  have  mentioned. 
Nearly  all  of  them  will  be  new  to 
local  government  procedure  and  to 
committee  work  and  will  have  to 
learn  their  jobs.  That  means  that 
they  will  have,  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  to  give  up  a  good  deal  of  then- 
private  time.  Will  the  necessary 
number  of  intelligent  and  interested 
people  come  forward  ?  At  the 
moment  no  one  is  in  a  position  to 
know.  One  can  only  be  hopeful. 
If  this  large-scale  co-optation  is 
successful,  immense  improvements 
in  English  local  government  will 
immediately  become  practicable. 

Administrative  Staffs. — It  was 
inevitable,  as  it  was  unfortunate, 
that  the  planning  for  the  great 
educational  changes  under  the  Act 
should  have  .  to  be  made  both 
centrally  and  locally  by  staffs  that 
have  been  seriously  depleted,  by 
men  who  are  so  heavily  pressed 
in  their  routine  duties  that  they 
can  spare  little  time  for  thinking 
round  and  through  their  problems, 
and  that  a  general  suggestion  of 
weariness,  in  the  sixth  year  of  war, 
is  discernible  among  educationists 
as  among  other  experts.  A  great 
deal  is  going  to  depend  on  what 
is  done  within  the  next  three  or 
four  years.  I  have  already  tried 
to  indicate  the  danger  that  Sergeant 
John  Smith  may  feel  frustrated  and 
disillusioned,  but  assuming  the 
temper  of  the  English  public  to  be 
at  its  best,  unless  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Act  are  there  for  all  to  see 
within  two  or  three  years  there 
will  be  grave  danger  either  of 
general  apathy,  which  will  prohibit 
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progress,  or  that  the  machinery  will 
go  into  reverse.  For  by  that  time 
the  financial  implications  of  the  Act 
will  be  better  understood. 

Financing  the  Act. — Proposals 
are  now  in  force  throughout  the 
country  for  new  scales  of  salaries 
for  teachers  and  already  there  is  a 
considerable  feeling  of  disquiet  at 
the  burden  these  proposals  will 
throw  upon  the  local  rates,  even 
though  public  opinion  is  generally 
in  favour  of  the  proposals  as  being 
reasonable.  Smaller  classes,  better 
schools,  improvement  of  old  school 
buildings,  extension  of  medical 
services  for  handicapped  children, 
developments  in  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  expansion  of  further  education, 
a  free  school  meals  service — these 
desirable  and  desired  requirements 
are  going  to  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Much  has  been  written  on 
the  comparative  ease  or  difficulty 
with  which  this  country  will  be 
able  to  finance  the  schemes  of  social 
reform  to  which  it  is  now  com¬ 
mitted.  I  am  no  economist  and 
will  not  trespass  in  those  fields  of 
speculation.  What  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  to  pay  for  those  social 
schemes  the  ratepayer  will  have  to 
sacrifice  some  luxuries  and  some  of 
his  potential  leisure.  Will  he  be 
prepared  to  do  so  ?  Here  we  have 
to  face  realities.  The  Act  was 
passed  to  an  accompaniment  of 
eloquent  speeches  about  education 
and  fervent  hopes  for  what  it  may 
accomplish.  Yet  any  competent 
observer  in  England  to-day  would 
be  bound  to  confess  that  he  can 
see  little  indication  of  a  general 
public  awareness  of  what  the  Act 
means. 

‘Pour  faire  quelquechose  de 
grand  il  faut  etre  impassione’. 
Something  great  has  to  be  achieved, 
but  I  can  see  few  signs  to-day  in 
England  of  any  passion  for  educa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  I  am  quite  wrong 
about  this.  The  feeling  may  be 
there  awaiting  a  stimulus.  But  the 
stimulus  must  be  provided. 

Conclusion 

I  reach,  therefore,  these  con¬ 
clusions.  The  Education  Act,  1944, 
is  the  statute  for  a  social  revolution. 
Unless  there  is  a  social  revolution 
the  Act  will  not  work.  By  a  social 
revolution  I  mean  all  that  would 
come  through  an  acceptance  by  the 
great  body  of  men  and  women  in 
this  countrv  of  their  need  to  make  a 
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contribution  towards  its  govern¬ 
ment,  to  sacrifice  their  pleasures 
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and  be  prepared  to  work  harder  for 
the  sake  of  the  social  reforms  they 
want  and  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
educational  programme  set  out  in 
the  Act  an  enthusiasm  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  which  will  brush  aside 
administrative  obstacles.  Our 
people  can  only  attain  that  convic¬ 
tion  and  firmness  of  purpose  if 
they  are  fully  informed  and  fully 
trusted. 

Whether  or  not  educationists 
have,  through  war  experience, 
learned  the  importance  of  publicity, 
they  have  not  yet  applied  it  ade- 


The  disintegration  of  family 
life  by  war  has  undoubtedly 
affected  the  public  conception 
of  the  role  of  the  Nursery  School. 
Although  its  general  function  can 
be  stated  quite  simply  and  for  all 
time  as  the  provision  of  suitable 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  the 
whole  child— body,  mind  and  spirit 
— the  emphasis  on  different  aspects 
of  its  work  has  already  been  varied 
during  the  short  history  of  the 
movement,  in  accordance  with  local 
progress  in  domestic  amenities  and 
water  supply,  universal  realization 
of  the  educative  as  well  as  physical 
value  of  its  training  and,  since  the 
war,  of  a  national  obligation  to  give 
the  youngest  children  the  first  and 
best  protection  from  danger  and  to 
provide  compensation  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  mothers. 

It  is  important  at  this  juncture 
to  remember  that  the  work  of  any 
social  service  can  be  evaluated  only 
in  relation  to  the  whole  socio¬ 
economic  structure  and  to  the 
consequent  specific  needs  of  the 
society  it  serves  at  a  particular 
moment  in  time.  When  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  housing  and  employment 
are  readjusted  and  the  country  is 
settled  enough  for  a  national  policy 
on  nurserv  education  to  be  formu- 
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lated  it  will  reveal  the  stage  reached 
in  our  standard  of  living  as  well  as 
our  conception  of  the  importance 
of  early  childhood,  and  will  give 
some  indication  of  the  ideology  by 
which  we  would  have  our  culture 
both  measured  and  directed. 

The  war  has  necessitated  emer¬ 
gency  provision  for  the  care  of 
young  children  outside  their  homes 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  public, 
ignorant  of  all  that  is  implied  to 


quately  to  their  own  good  purposes. 
At  this  time  both  the  Ministry  of 
Education  centrally  and  the  Local 
Education  Authorities  in  the  areas 
ought  to  regard  as  an  essential  to 
their  educational  planning,  the 
organization  through  the  press,  by 
broadcasting  and  by  films,  of  a 
campaign  to  enlighten  our  people 
on  what  the  Education  Act  means 
and  to  encourage  them  not  to 
regard  too  grimly  the  snags  and 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  developments.  Both 
the  Ministry  and  the  Local  Educa- 


the  initiated  by  the  term  English 
Nursery  School,  has  differentiated 
but  little  between  the  genuine 
article  and  the  Wartime  Day 
Nurseries  and  various  residential 
institutions  for  the  under-fives 
which  have  served  to  help  the 
country  to  give  bodily  care  and 
protection  to  its  infant  population 
in  time  of  need.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  as  a  whole  these  services 
have  been  valuable  and  that 
thousands  of  our  children  have  had 
greater  opportunites  of  fresh  air, 
food,  cleanliness  and  rest  than  they 
would  have  had  in  their  own  homes. 
Some  of  the  physical  results  have 
been  startling,  but  a  healthy  body 
is  not  the  only  requisite  for  generous 
living.  The  most  fundamental  need 
of  man  and  child  alike,  and  also  the 
most  reliable  generator  of  vitality, 
is  love,  and  particularly  at  each 
stage  of  life  a  sense  of  security  in 
the  mutual  love  that  is  most  vital 
to  the  individual  at  that  stage.  No 
other  love  will  compensate.  In 
children  the  need  is  for  parental 
love.  The  growth  of  the  whole 
child  is  dependent,  therefore,  on 
nourishment  and  training  being 
supported  by  the  intimacy  and 
warmth  of  the  family  circle,  and  the 
aim  of  the  normal  Nursery  School 
is  to  assist  in  building  up  this 
mutual  appreciation.  It  is  by 
giving  expert  care  and  training  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  home  that 
the  Nursery  School  strives  to  bring 
about  such  a  harmonizing  of  the 
whole  personality  as  will  prepare 
the  child  from  the  earliest  years  for 
full  living.  Clearly  then  the  Nursery 
School  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  its  immediate  neighbourhood — of 
the  nucleus  of  homes  which  it 
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tion  Authorities  ought,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  to  produce  their  pro¬ 
grammes  and  their  time  schedules. 
Better  far  that  Sergeant  John 
Smith  should  know  that  the  new 
school  he  hopes  for  will  not  be  open 
until  1951,  than  that  he  should  be 
led  for  lack  of  information  into  a 
false  optimism.  The  facts  should 
be  made  known.  But  facts  are  not 
enough.  The  gospel  must  be 
preached.  The  Education  Act, 
1944,  will  not  work,  whatever  the 
skill  and  energy  applied,  unless 
faith  and  fervour  are  there,  too. 
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serves — and  the  removal  of  children 
from  these  homes  cuts  at  the  very 
roots  of  this  basis  of  its  work. 

During  the  years  1939  and  ’40 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
children  migrated  from  our  largest 
cities.  All  the  under-fives  were 
sent  either  with  their  mothers  to 
billets,  or  in  organized  Nursery 
School  parties  to  some  of  our  finest 
country  houses.  Some  of  these 
residential  nurseries  were  easily 
accessible,  enabling  parents  to  visit 
their  children  at  reasonable  inter¬ 
vals  and  affording  opportunities  of 
recreation  for  the  staff.  Others, 
however,  were  so  remotely  placed 
that  parents’  visits  were  rare  and 
difficult  and  the  staff  were  cut  off 
from  all  external  sources  of  enrich¬ 
ment  of  life. 

Since  November,  1940,  the  writer 
has  been  sending  groups  of  studentsi 
regularly  for  short  periods  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  various  t3qres  of  nurseries 
and  Nursery  Schools  under  different 
Authorities  and  has  visited  many 
of  them  herself.  The  genuine  Nur¬ 
sery  School  established  by  a  Local 
Education  Authority  is  staffed' 
by  well-qualified  Nursery  School 
teachers  trained  to  care  for  the 
child’s  mental  and  emotional  de-l 
velopment  as  well  as  for  his  body, 
and  usually  has  a  trained  nurse  too. 

Residential  Nurseries  established 
by  voluntary  bodies  have  usually 
been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  nurses 
and  here,  as  might  be  expected,  thel 
stress  on  cleanliness  and  order  has 
tended  to  crowd  out  other  aspects 
of  training,  even  where  a  visiting 
teacher  has  conducted  the  occupan 
tions  of  the  3-5  year-olds.  The 
nurseries  vary  as  much  as  any  other 
closely  bound  communities  but  the 
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general  impression  is  a  happy  one. 

he  majority  of  toddlers,  though 
bereft  of  home  and  family,  are  able 
.0  make  temporary  adjustments 
hrough  their  appreciation  of  the 
:  .attern  of  life,  the  easy  routine,  the 
trustworthiness  of  their  guardians 
,nd  the  interest  of  occupations. 

After  a  few  months  in  the 
iountry  they  are  usually  robust  and 
lealthy.  Every  care  is  lavished  on 
hem  and  the  food  is  excellent. 
•Uthough  in  some  cases  the  delay 
m  arrival  of  equipment  in  the  first 
instance  was  serious,  the  standard 
of  provision  for  the  children’s 
activity  and  occupation  has,  as  a 
whole,  been  most  creditable  to  a 
Country  at  war.  The  ‘institution’ 
element  has  been  eliminated  as  far 
as  possible,  i.e.  even  in  a  household 
of  90,  children  have  lived  almost 
entirely  in  groups  of  8  or  10,  and 
:his  has  involved  much  organization 
and  long  hours  of  duty  for  the  staff. 
So  much  effort  has  been  made  to 
give  the  children  normal  experi¬ 
ences  such  as  cooking,  shopping, 
Dus  travel  and  individual  adult 
eompanionship  that  in  some  places 
the  staff  seldom  go  out  even  on 
their  free  days  without  taking  one 
Dr  two  children  with  them.  Yet 
these  are  households  of  tragedy. 
When  they  first  evacuated  the 
ehildren  had  at  least  the  advantage 
Df  setting  off  in  charge  of  super- 
ntendent  and  helpers  who  already 
rad  a  place  in  their  normal  lives 
md  knew  their  homes  and  parents. 
During  the  last  years  of  war  there 
ras  been  no  such  link.  Unknown 
:hildren  from  unknown  homes  have 
Deen  brought  up  by  unknown 
women.  Some  are  now  orphans, 
some  have  forgotten  their  parents 
md  others  have  been  forgotten  or 
ieliberately  cast  off  by  them. 

We  sometimes  rejoice  at  our 
Ability  to  get  used  to  situations 
which  have  at  first  appalled  us,  but 
t  is  a  shocking  fact  that  we  have 
low  to  make  ourselves  think  back 
sternly  to  recall  the  storm  of 
imotion  that  swept  the  country  at 
:he  announcement  of  the  first  wave 
)f  child  evacuation.  The  complais¬ 
ance  with  which  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  grown  to  acquiesce  in 
:he  disintegration  of  family  life 
:hreatens  to  become  one  of  the 
najor  dangers  of  society.  The 
undamental  importance  of  our 
^arly  childhood  spent  in  the  security 
)f  a  united  family  must  forthwith 
De  preached  and  taught  and  shown 
n  forms  so  simple  and  crude  as  to 
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reach  and  stir  every  quarter  of  the 
community.  At  the  same  time 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  see 
that  national  expenditure  is  so 
organized  as  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  Britain’s  tradition  of 
family  life  can  be  rebuilt.  The  im¬ 
mediate  future  of  nursery  provision 
is  necessarily  closely  linked  with  the 
problem  of  housing.  Although 
some  residential  nurseries  will  have 
to  be  maintained  we  do  not  want 
to  see  any  increase  in  such  provision, 
but  rather  a  speeding  up  of  the  type 
of  building  that  will  facilitate  the 
rehabilitation  of  family  life  and  pro¬ 
vide  our  toddlers  with  homes  of 
their  own  from  which  they  can 
attend  a  genuine  Nursery  School. 

We  have  seen  enough  of  emergency 
measures  during  this  war  to  realize 
the  difference  between  amateur  and 
professional  care  of  the  twos  to 
fives.  When  thousands  of  children 
of  this  age  were  received  in  billets 
with  their  mothers,  the  need  for 
some  organized  care  and  occupation 
immediately  became  apparent. 
Many  receiving  authorities  had  no 
Nursery  Schools  at  all.  Some 
authorities  were  driven  to  secure 
any  room  or  hut  they  could  get  and 
to  open  emergency  nurseries,  or 
help  voluntary  organizations  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
billeting,  with  all  its  problems  of 
shared  homes  and  cramped  quarters, 
long  before  the  compulsory  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  led  the  Ministry  of 
Health  to  supply  their  regulation 
Wartime  Day  Nurseries. 

These  are  small  prefabricated 
units  of  a  temporary  nature  which 
can  quickly  be  erected  and  occupy 
little  space.  Wherever  possible  they 
have  been  set  up  on  open  ground. 
Usually  a  paved  terrace  surrounds 
the  hut  and  a  strip  of  grassland 
the  length  of  the  nursery  is  fenced 
off  for  the  children’s  play.  They 
are  quite  self  -  contained,  each 
nursery  having  a  well-equipped 
kitchen  and  bathroom,  an  office  in 
which  parents  are  interviewed  and 
records  are  kept,  and  a  separate 
room  for  staff  meals.  The  100 
per  cent,  grant  made  by  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Health  to  finance  these 
nurseries  encouraged  many  Author¬ 
ities  who  would  otherwise  have 
made  no  such  organized  provision 
to  accept  them  and  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  nursery  work. 

The  Ministry,  however,  supplied 
only  the  barest  necessities  of  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  acquisition  of  ap¬ 
paratus  and  play  material  depended 
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almost  entirely  on  local  initiative. 
Where  a  properly  trained  Nursery 
School  teacher  had  charge  of  the 
two-  to  five-year  olds  she  usually 
found  a  way  of  securing  or  improvis¬ 
ing  the  necessary  materials  and  saw 
that  any  public  money  available 
was  correctly  spent.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  qualified  teacher- 
superintendent  could  not  be  secured 
and  where  there  were  no  Nursery 
Schools  to  set  the  standard,  often 
unsuitable  material  was  collected, 
there  was  not  enough  for  the 
children  to  do,  and  consequently 
disciplinary  problems  arose. 

Much  has  been  learnt  that  is  of 
permanent  value  from  the  ingenuity 
and  resource  called  forth  by  the 
needs  of  equipping  dozens  of  extra 
nurseries  in  time  of  war,  and  from 
the  generous  helpfulness  of  the 
public.  Many  fire  station,  N.F.S. 
and  Civil  Defence  personnel  spent 
long  hours  at  their  posts  making 
strong  wooden  toys  and  apparatus 
out  of  material  salvaged  from 
bombed  houses.  Senior  and  Central 
Schools  and  Handicraft  Centres  up 
and  down  the  country  gave  excel¬ 
lent  training  to  the  older  children 
in  providing  both  play  and  work 
materials  for  the  nurseries. 
Women’s  Voluntary  organizations 
proved  invaluable  in  advertising 
needs  and  in  somehow  procuring 
cotton  reels,  picture  books,  rocking 
horses,  see-saws,  and  even  gramo¬ 
phones  and  pianos. 

Some  of  these  Wartime  Day 
Nurseries  are  administered  by  the 
Education  Authorities  and  others 
by  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 
Committees  under  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  All  are  in  charge 
of  a  state  registered  nurse  who  is 
the  Matron.  The  rest  of  the 
staffing  is.  varied.  There  is  norm¬ 
ally  at  least  one  other  trained  nurse 
in  charge  of  the  0-2-year-olds,  and 
often  nursery  nurses  are  included. 
Unfortunately  the  teacher  shortage 
is  now  so  acute  that  most  of  the 
twro  to  five  year  groups  are  super¬ 
vised  by  a  warden  of  very  scanty 
training.  Young  helpers  are  em¬ 
ployed,  the  allowance  being  norm¬ 
ally  two  to  each  room.  Many  of 
these  nurseries  are  affiliated  to  the 
National  Society  of  Day  Nurseries, 
and  some  of  the  helpers  are  in  the 
position  of  paid  students.  A  Child 
Care  Reserve  training  has  been 
developed,  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  this  branch  of  the  staffing.  The 
main  benefits  seem  to  have  been 
an  anchoring  of  these  young  girls 
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for  two  years  through  the  promise 
of  a  certificate,  which  prevents  the 
constant  changes  of  personnel  which 
children  find  so  disturbing,  and 
provides  a  purpose  for  maintaining 
serious  effort  in  the  work.  These 
helpers  are,  however,  in  no  way 
qualified  to  take  responsibility  in 
an  educational  Nursery  School. 
Here  we  expect  to  find  a  teacher 
not  only  efficient  to  carry  out  the 
daily  routine,  but  perceptive  of  the 
significance  of  children’s  actions, 
able  to  help  in  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  to  give  training  in 
purposefulness  and  in  relational 
thinking.  The  high  standard 
reached  in  our  recognized  Nursery 
Schools  before  the  war,  and  main¬ 
tained  throughout  by  a  few,  should 
be  our  starting  point  for  further 
development. 

According  to  the  Butler  Act  it 
is  now  the  duty  of  every 
Education  Authority  to  provide 
Nursery  School  accommodation  for 
all  the  children  in  their  areas  whose 
parents  require  it.  During  March 
the  following  questionaire  was  sent 
to  65  Authorities  in  England  and 
five  in  Wales,  including  urban  and 
rural  districts  of  widely  differing 
character.  The  purpose  was  mainly 
to  collect  samples  of  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  the  proposed 
plan  for  carrying  out  this  clause  of 
the  Act. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Education  Authority 

1.  What  was  the  extent  of  Nursery 
School  provision  in  your  area 
before  the  war  ? 

(a)  Number  and  size  of 
separate  Nursery  Schools 
(b)  Number  and  size  of  Nursery 
Classes  in  Infant  Schools. 

2.  How  has  this  been  affected  by 
evacuation,  or  reception  of 
evacuees  ? 

3.  How  many  children  of  pre¬ 
school  age  have  been  evacuated 
or  received  in  your  area  ? 

(a)  with  mothers  in  billets 
(b)  in  residential  nursery  units. 

4.  Have  nursery  classes  been 
closed  to  make  room  for  recep¬ 
tion  of  evacuees  of  school  age  ? 
If  so,  has  the  gap  been  filled  by 
war-time  Day  Nurseries  ? 

5.  To  what  extent  has  Nursery 
School  provision  been  increased 
in  your  area  owing  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  mothers  ? 


6.  Can  you  estimate  the  percent¬ 
age  of  children  aged  2-5  years 
who  have  attended  any  type  of 
nursery  in  your  area  this 
winter  ? 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  the 
existence  of  extra  nurseries  has 
created  a  demand  for  more 
such  provision  after  the  war  ? 
If  so,  why  ? 

8.  Do  you  propose  to  encourage 
nursery  education  ?  If  so, 
how  ? 

9.  For  what  percentage  of  your 
child  population  are  you  pro¬ 
posing  to  provide  nursery  ac¬ 
commodation  under  the  1944 
Bill  ? 

10.  Have  you  planned  mainly  for 
units  of 
2-5  years  ? 

2-7  years  ? 

2-11  years  ? 

This  investigation  unfortunately 
proved  to  be  premature.  It  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  raising  of  questions 
in  Parliament  which  have  not  yet 
been  answered  and  with  admini¬ 
strative  changes  which  were  delay¬ 
ing  decisions  in  many  districts. 
Therefore,  although  some  very 
interesting  plans  and  opinions  have 
been  submitted,  little  generaliza¬ 
tion  is,  at  this  stage,  possible. 

It  is  clear  that  as  a  whole,  rural 
areas  do  not  expect  any  demand 
except  in  small  numbers  in  the 
larger  country  towns  included 
within  their  areas,  and  they  are 
unable  to  predict  the  form  in  which 
accommodation  will  be  given  until 
there  is  a  ruling  about  the  final 
allocation  of  Wartime  Day  Nurs¬ 
eries.  Apart  from  the  possible 
continuance  of  the  better  of  these 
nurseries,  the  general  intention  is 
to  extend  the  Infant  Schools  by 
attaching  nursery  units  for  3  to  5 
year  olds  in  the  most  closely- 
populated  areas.  Similar  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  received  from  some 
of  the  prosperous  and  independent 
but  non  -  industrial  County 
Boroughs.  Thus  it  seems  likely 
that,  for  economic  reasons,  the 
main  educational  provisions  for  the 
under  fives,  outside  our  busiest 
centres  of  industry,  manufacture, 
mining  and  shipping,  will,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  be  within  the 
Nursery  Infant  School  unit  ranging 
usually  from  3  to  7  years. 

One  county  expresses  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  establishing  a  few  good 
separate  Nursery  Schools  ‘to  set  a 
standard  in  nursery  work’.  Here 
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we  see  a  wholesome  realization  of 
a  very  grave  danger.  Although 
before  the  war  statistics  showed  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  under  fives  to  our  Infant 
Schools  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  there  were  still  far  too 
many  in  schools  where  provision 
for  their  needs  was  negligible.  Now 
that  parents  can  demand  accom¬ 
modation  for  their  toddlers  we  fear 
that  unless  more  Nursery  Schools 
or  good  Nursery  ‘Wings’  are  pro¬ 
vided  immediately  there  will  be  a 
great  increase  in  their  admission  to 
premises  and  tasks  entirely  un¬ 
suited  to  them.  A  great  deal  more 
public  enlightenment  is  needed  to 
create  a  demand  from  the  parents 
for  provision  that  is  really  conducive 
to  the  full  growth  of  the  child. 

Are  these,  2  or  3  to  7  year  units 
to  be  Nursery  or  Infant  Schools  ? 
Unfortunately  in  hundreds  of  our 
Infants’  Schools  to-day,  learning  to 
read  takes  precedence  over  learning 
to  live,  and  inactivity  has  to  be 
learnt  as  a  method  of  playing  for 
safety,  of  ‘being  good’.  Yet, 
teachers  as  a  whole  are  fearful  that 
if  we  call  them  Nursery  Schools 
the  children  will  ‘stay  babies’,  and 
‘get  nowhere’.  The  aim  must 
surely  be  to  work  throughout  on 
the  principle  of  developing  the 
whole  child,  and  to  continue  to  the 
end  the  training  begun  in  the 
nursery  with  the  advances  con¬ 
stantly  made  necessary  by  matura¬ 
tion,  i.e.,  the  developmental 
characteristics  of  the  six  year  old 
necessitate  the  acquisition  of  skills, 
but  the  methods  employed  must 
be  active  and  purposeful  and  direct¬ 
ly  related  to  the  experiences  of 
everyday  life.  In  short,  whatever 
name  we  give  this  institution  it 
must  be  both  ‘child-centred’  in 
following  and  furthering  the  child's- 
natural  development  and  ‘com¬ 
munity-centred’  in  integrating  the 
whole  of  the  child’s  experience  of 
home,  school  and  neighbourhood. 

From  the  largest  cities  the 
answers  show  unanimity  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  benefits  gained 
by  good  nursery  training,  and  there 
is  every  hope  that  the  generous 
plans  already  in  preparation  will 
be  put  into  action  with  conviction. 
Those  who  answer  in  detail  show  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  value  between  the  genuine 
Nursery  School,  or  good  nursery- 
living,  and  the  places  of  convenience 
for  baby-minding.  The  accom¬ 
modation  at  present  suggested 
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exhaustive  analysis  of  a  single  work  by  a  great  artist  which  at  the  same  time  throws  light  on  his 
work  and  character  in  general.  In  each  case  the  extension  from  the  particular  to  the  general  is 
quite  remarkable. — The  Times  Literary  Supplement . 
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varies  in  these  areas  from  50-100 
per  cent,  of  the  child  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  answer  to  question  8  is  an 
emphatic  ‘yes’  from  every  city  that 
has  experimented  with  real  Nursery 
Education,.  Most  Authorities  agree 
that  public  opinion  is  becoming 
more  Nursery  School  minded,  and 
The  increased  provision  has  brought 
nurseries  to  the  notice  of  more 
mothers',  is  a  typical  answer. 

For  encouraging  Nursery  Educa¬ 
tion  they  place  first  in  their  sug¬ 
gestions  ‘the  provision  of  the  best 
type  of  accommodation  and  train¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  the  most  densely 
populated  areas  and  on  new  housing 
estates  as  they  develop’.  It  must 
be  tempting  to  concentrate  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  new  estates  where 
a  good  Nursery  School  and  its 
Parents’  Association  would  combine 
with  all  the  other  influences  de¬ 
signed  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living,  but  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
dingy  old  streets  and  closely-packed 
dwellings  where  children  seldom  get 
a  bed  to  themselves  that  the  need 
is  greatest. 

s  One  Authority  has  made  the 
interesting  proposal  of  constructing 
small  Nursery  Schools  in  some  of 


its  public  parks  allowing  one-third 
acres  to  40  children,  and  one  acre 
to  120,  so  placed  as  to  give  the 
children  the  maximum  benefit  of 
open  surroundings,  grass,  flowers, 
and  trees.  If  these  were  really  well 
run  their  existence  in  such  public 
places  should  provide  excellent 
adult  education  ! 

Several  Authorities  mention 
parents’  meetings  in  all  schools  and 
special  campaigns  as  methods  of 
encouraging  Nursery  School  educa¬ 
tion,  and  undoubtedly  these  are 
promising  plans.  The  trouble  is 
that  usually  only  the  ‘best’  parents 
attend  the  meetings,  and  those  who 
really  neglect  their  children,  or  lack 
either  will  or  ability  to  live  decently 
in  their  homes,  have  neither  the 
sense  of  responsibility  in  parent¬ 
hood,  nor  the  social  sense  to  take 
advantage  of  such  gatherings.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  adult 
education  becomes  more  general 
and  includes  more  training  in 
parenthood  and  the  study  of  child- 
development,  the  demand  for  the 
best  possible  start  in  life  will  auto¬ 
matically  increase.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  comes  the  welcome  news  of  a 
Public  Relations  Department  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  and  the  hope 


that  stimulating  forms  of  visual 
suggestions  will  be  devised  for  use 
in  public  places  to  instruct  those 
who  will  never  deliberately  seek 
instruction.  It  is  precisely  those 
districts  which  have  no  Nursery 
Schools  that  most  need  this  instruc¬ 
tion  to  enlighten  both  home  up¬ 
bringing  and  Infant  School  method. 
Short  story  films  used  as  are  the 
now  familiar  M.O.I.  and  Food 
Flashes,  and  depicting  sharp  con¬ 
trasts  in  children’s  lives  and  the 
benefits  gained  by  right  training 
would  be  a  valuable  means  of 
suggestive  adult  education. 

The  emphasis  in  propaganda  has 
been  far  too  much  confined  to  the 
physical  aspect  of  growth.  The 
nation  needs  to  learn  that  in  the 
Nursery  School  a  child  should  find 
himself  an  active  member  of  a 
community  imbued  with  a  sincerity 
worthy  of  his  trust,  in  which, 
through  worship  and  adventure, 
independence  and  co  -  operation, 
experiment  and  achievement,  free¬ 
dom  and  routine,  he  can  find  the 
courage  and  joy  he  needs  to  equip 
him  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
unpredictable  socio-economic 
structure  in  which  he  must  grow 
to  maturity. 


The  Junior  School 

Catherine  Fletcher 

he  Junior  Schools  for  children 
between  7-11  have  .  .  .  tended 
to  be  the  “Cinderellas”  of  the 
public  system  of  education’.  So 
States  the  White  Paper  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Reconstruction,  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Education  Bill. 

Owing  to  the  work  of  child 
psychologists  and  such  pioneers  of 
nursery  education  as  Margaret 
McMillan,  great  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  thirty  years 
in  nursery  and  infant  school  educa¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  infant  school  buildings  have 
remained  gravely  inadequate,  the 
growing  awareness  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  needs  of  little  children 
have  had  direct  influence  on  the 
re-shaping  of  their  educational 
environment  at  the  infant  stage. 

In  post-primary  education  also, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  Hadow 
Report  of  1926,  improvement  has 
been  made.  The  re-organization 
of  elementary  schools  into  Junior 
and  Senior  schools  had  been  widely 
effected  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Iln  many  Senior  schools  the  need 
!for  a  realistic  education  for  the 
adolescent  has  been  recognised. 

New  modern  schools  have  been 
built  which,  both  architecturally 
and  in  spirit  illustrate  a  revolution 
;in  the  public  attitude  towards 
'education  since  1870. 

Many  junior  schools,  meanwhile, 
Ihave  been  left  to  ‘carry  on’.  There 
iis  not  much  evidence  that  they 
Ihave  been  vitalized  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  development  that  we  have 
•:seen  in  many  nursery,  infant  and 
^senior  schools.  The  reason  for  this 
Iis  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  old- 
fashioned  buildings  or  in  the  large 
•classes,  but  also  in  the  system  of 
English  education  which  was  in 
•existence  before  1st  April,  1945. 
This  system  expressed  a  difference 
'of  principles  between  elementary 
■and  secondary  education.  By  the 
Education  Act  of  1902,  Secondary 
Education,  as  we  understood  it 
before  1st  April  this  year,  came  into 
being,  and  secondary  schools  were 
built  and  equipped  on  much  higher 
-.standards  than  the  elementary 
schools.  For  the  minority  of  pupils 
who  attended  them  they  provided 
education  up  to  the  age  of  16,  17, 

:  18  or  19.  A  part  of  this  minority 
achieved  their  admittance  through 
a  competitive  scholarship  examina¬ 


tion  at  the  age  of  about  10  years, 
so  the  clever  children  of  parents  of 
low  income  level  were  able  to  pass 
from  these  schools  to  higher  grade 
jobs,  to  the  universities  and  to  the 
professions.  The  rest  of  the 
minority  entered  these  schools  as 
fee-paying  pupils. 

It  will  be  realized  that  this 
‘scholarship  examination’  had  a 
great  effect  upon  the  outlook  of  the 
junior  school  and  the  content  of  its 
curriculum.  A  premium  was  put 
on  the  successful  learning  of  the 
three  R’s,  and  the  junior  schools 
tended  to  over-concentrate  on  the 
learning  of  these  skills.  It  will  be 
clear  that  so  long  as  the  system 
existed  which  opened  out  a  highway 
to  the  better-class  jobs  for  a  small 
proportion  of  children,  the  social 
and  educational  system  was  bound 
to  be  seriously  affected  and  to  a 
certain  extent  directed  by  it.  So 
those  junior  schools  which,  year  by 
year,  achieved  a  large  proportion 
of  scholarship  winners,  ranked  high 
in  local  esteem,  however  detri¬ 
mental  the  competition  to  the 
children  involved.  Though  pro¬ 
gressive  authorities  did  their  utmost 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
scholarship  examination  and  to 
encourage  a  liberal  activity  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  junior  schools, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  range 
and  content  of  education  have  been 
severely  limited  at  this  stage. 

By  making  free  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  available  for  all  children  the 
Act  has,  in  principle,  liberated  the 
junior  school  from  its  dominating 
obsession,  the  ‘Scholarship  Exam¬ 
ination’.  This  should  have  a 
dynamic  effect  on  the  content  of 
the  curriculum.  We  shall  see  more 
clearly  what  this  effect  will  be 
when  the  policy  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  has  become  more  defined 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

There  is,  however,  little  doubt 
that  the  content  of  junior  education 
is  undergoing  a  metamorphosis. 
We  are  moving  away  from  the  idea 
of  the  school  as  the  one  place  for 
education,  to  a  conception  of  an 
educative  community,  in  which  the 
school  is  an  important  element. 
We  are  recognizing  that  ‘Junior 
School  children  spend  their  lives 
mainly  at  home,  at  school,  and  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Within  these 
groups  are  found  the  patterns  of 


Principal,  The  Training  College 

Bingley,  Yorks. 

behaviour  and  attitudes  of  mind 
which  make  up  their  existence.  The 
new  outlook  of  the  teachers  to-day 
is  determined  by  this  widened 
awareness  of  the  educative  experi¬ 
ences  of  children.  He  sees  his 
position  not  simply  as  that  of  an 
instructor  within  the  school  build¬ 
ing,  but  as  a  wise  leader  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  whose  special  business  it  is 
to  see  that  children  grow  up  aware 
of  the  complexities  of  their  social 
heritage  and  directly  motivated 
toward  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  He,  in  particular,  among 
all  members  of  society,  should  bear 
within  himself  the  values  of  a 
democratic  society  and  because  he 
is  a  wise  leader  he  should  be  able 
to  communicate  these  values  to  the 
younger  generation’.1 

This  interpretation  of  the  Junior 
School  as  one  major  educative 
influence  in  the  neighbourhood 
community  has  its  origins  not  only 
in  the  experience  of  those  teachers 
and  educationists  who  are  trying 
to  understand  the  social  context  of 
their  children’s  lives  artd  who 
realize  how  closely  the  content  of 
education  must  bear  upon  that 
context,  but  also  in  the  ideas  of 
those  who  are  planning  the  com¬ 
munities  of  tomorrow.  A  brief 
consideration  of  this  may  throw 
some  light  on  education  in  terms 
of  reconstruction,  not  only  in 
England  but  in  the  devastated 
towns  and  cities  of  Europe. 

The  architects  and  the  planners 
interpret  the  neighbourhood  not 
only  as  the  sociological  unit  of  their 
planning  but  also  as  the  social 
milieu  in  which  the  pre-adolescent 
child  will  find  those  expeiiences 
which  are  essential  for  its  personal 
and  social  growth.  They  do,  in 
fact,  define  the  size  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  terms  of  the  population 
whose  children  would  attend  a 
junior  school  of  convenient  size. 
An  illustration  of  this  will  be  found 
in  that  remarkable  publication  The 
County  of  London  Plan.2 

This  is  an  account  of  the  proposed 
reconstruction  of  the  County  of 
London  in  terms  of  a  fifty  year  plan. 
The  amorphous,  heterogeneous  mass 
of  London  civilization  is  replanned 
in  terms  of  local  communities. 


1  Educational  H andbook ,  1943,  The  Junior  School. 

2  By  Professor  Abercrombie  and  J.  H.  Forshaw 

Macmillan,  1943,  12/0. 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  BOOKS 

BY 

FRED  J.  SCHONNELL,  Ph.D.  D.Litt. 

Professor  of  Education,  University  College  of  Swansea 

JUST  PUBLISHED  -  -  -  PRICE  6/-  NET 

THE  PYSCHOLOGY  AND  TEACHING  OF  READING 

In  this  book  Dr.  Schonnell  has  set  down  clearly  and  concisely  the  methods  thar  re¬ 
search  and  classroom  usage  have  shown  to  be  most  effective  in  teaching  children  to 
read.  Teachers,  students  in  training,  and  parents  will  find  it  invaluable  as  a  guide. 

The  author’s  researches  show  that  there  are  very  few  children  who  cannot  be  taught  to 
read,*_and  he  outlines  a  scientific  approach  to  reading  that  should  reduce  the  number 

of  backward  readers  in  our  schools. 


New  revised  edition  to  be  published  shortly,  price  20/-  net 

BACKWARDNESS  IN  THE  BASIC  SUBJECTS 

Acclaimed  as  the  outstanding  book  of  the  century  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
backwardness.  The  author  deals  fully  with  the  disabilities  in  reading,  spelling  and 
oral  and  written  English.  His  practical  methods  of  diagnosis,  together  with  suggested 
remedial  measures,  are  proving  invaluable  to  psychologist,  teacher  and  parent. 
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These  communities  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  have  their  roots  in  the  old 
village  centres,  such  as  Shoreditch, 
Bethnal  Green,  and  Deptford.  It 
is  realized  that  the  democracy  of 
the  future  must  find  its  first 
expression  in  the  fellowship  of 
neighbours,  but  we  must  re-discover 
the  meaning  of  local  fellowship  and 
local  community  life.  The  com¬ 
munity  centre  is  planned  as  the 
hub  of  this  life  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  realize  that  the  education 
authorities  are  now  to  be  directly 
concerned  with  the  establishment 
of  Community  Centres,  which  will 
provide  opportunities  for  social  and 
recreative  activities  and  for  adult 
education. 

This  conception  has  much  signi¬ 
ficance  for  the  future  of  junior 
schools.  It  means  that  we  are  at 
last  beginning  to  face  the  phenom¬ 
enal  contradictions  that  have  been 
part  and  parcel  of  our  cultural 
heritage.  The  children  born  and 
bred  in  our  great  cities  have  a 
social  heritage  that  embraces  over¬ 
crowded  insanitary  homes,  grim 
monotonous  streets  and  bad  nutri¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  cinema,  the 
wireless,  the  dog-racing  track,  and 
all  the  results  of  an  unplanned 


technological  development.  If  we 
are  to  face  the  implications  of  an 
environment  so  planned  that  all 
the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
children  are  educative  in  the  good 
sense,  then  we  must  also  face  the 
fundamental  issues  involved  in  the 
re-education  of  mothers  and  fathers 
in  all  matters  contributing  to  their 
children’s  welfaie,  and  in  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  replanning  of 
their  local  community.  There  is 
a  growing  awareness  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  development  of  children  is 
bound  up  with  the  education  of 
adults,  and  that  this  is  as  strategic 
a  point  for  attack  as  the  reformed 
education  of  children.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  social  reform 
is  a  condition  of  this  educational 
development. 

Th;s  is  the  key  conception  which 
will  illuminate  the  teachers’  work 
in  the  future,  for  the  teacher  will 
realize  that  his  function  must  be 
one  that  involves  close  co-operation 
with  all  who  are  serving  the  com¬ 
munity  life,  particularly  the  parents, 
the  architects,  and  those  who  serve 
the  health  needs  of  the  community. 
The  teacher’s  work  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  content  of  the  junior 
school  curriculum  must  then  be 


visualized  in  this  broader  social 
context.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is 
the  home,  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  school  that  provide  the  personal 
and  social  experiences  through 
which  the  junior  child  learns  to 
live.  It  is  then  the  business  of  a 
junior  school  teacher  to  integrate 
these  experiences  so  that  the  world 
in  which  the  child  lives  comes  to 
have  sense  and  meaning  for  him. 
This  would  be  a  simple  matter  in  a 
primitive  village  community  where 
traditional  patterns  of  behaviour 
are  established  and  where  tradi¬ 
tional  activities  are  passed  on  from 
one  generation  to  another.  How 
much  more  difficult  will  be  this 
integration  of  the  child  and  the 
community  in  the  transitional  stage 
of  our  civilization  in  the  post-war 
world  !  Yet  we  suggest  that  it  is 
this  conception  of  community  and 
the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  com¬ 
munity  which  must  be  fundamental 
to  sound  ideas  of  educational 
reconstruction. 

The  purpose  must  be  clear — that 
the  teacher  is  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  democratic  living  in  social 
awareness  and  social  purpose.  J  ust 
because  the  Junior  School  age  is 
essentially  one  of  experiment  and 
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siictivity,  the  teacher  will  have  a 
great  opportunity  in  selecting  first 
rom  the  life  of  the  neighbourhood 
ust  those  experiences  which  the 
^chilcl  needs  for  the  understanding 
of  his  immediate  social  heritage. 
These  experiences  will  be  different 
in  an  agricultural  and  an  urban 
community,  in  a  fishing  village  and 
a  large  seaport,  but  in  whatever 
community  the  child  lives,  men 
live  and  work  and  serve  the 
common  needs  in  one  capacity  or 
another. 

These  local  experiences  and  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  will  provide  the  basis 
for  the  geography  and  history  and 
science  at  the  junior  stage.  Through 
;he  understanding  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  baker,  the  butcher,  the 
•road  mender,  etc.,  the  child  will  be 
ntegrated  with  the  daily  work  of 
:he  community.  Through  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  work  of  ordinary 
men  and  women  he  will  achieve  his 
first  real  insight  into  technological 
civilization.  At  this  stage  of  his 
development,  it  is  important  that 
the  child  discovers  his  environment 
through  first-hand  investigations 
and  uses  books  as  aids  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of,  but  not  as  substitutes  for, 
direct  experience. 

Moreover,  it  is  these  experiences 
of  children  in  contact  with  society, 
whether  in  school,  or  at  home,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  provide  for 
the  normal  expression  and  use  of 
language.  It  is  essential,  there- 


The  Butler  Act  tacitly  assumes 
that  English  and  Welsh  second¬ 
ary  education  will  continue  to 
be  carried  on  in  three  types  of 
schools,  each  working  in  isolation. 
The  ‘Public  School',  the  State 
Secondary  School  and  the  newly- 
labelled  Technical  High  School  and 
Modern  School  cannot  between 
them  create  a  fully  educated  de¬ 
mocracy,  nor  can  they  help  to 
achieve  national  unity.  For  they 
segregate  the  nation’s  youth  into 
three  or  four  disparate  streams  and 
so  tend  to  breed  in  the  schoolroom 
three  or  four  separate  Englands. 

This  evil  and  unnecessary  separa¬ 
tion  is  not  of  great  antiquity. 
Hadition,  whose  virtues  impress 
this  country  so  strongly,  can  be 
made  to  furnish  us  with  a  much 
fairer  model  to  work  upon  :  ‘The 
typical  unit  of  Elizabethan  educa¬ 
tion  was  the  Grammar  School, 
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fore,  that  the  practice  of  the  written 
word  should  arise  out  of  these 
everyday  communicative  experi¬ 
ences.  The  child  should  not  have 
to  learn  in  school  an  ‘artificial’ 
language  which  is  out  of  any 
organic  relationship  with  the 
language  of  the  world  outside. 

It  will  be  clear  that  the  junior 
will  learn  the  skills  of  measurement 
in  the  actual  process  of  exploring 
his  environment,  and  experiment¬ 
ing  with  it,  and  in  making  simple 
records  of  his  investigations.  At 
the  same  time  we  should  emphasize 
that  the  Junior  School  period  is  the 
time  when  the  mechanics  of 
number,  reading  and  writing  should 
be  practised  and  mastered.  These 
skills  are  not  ends  in  themselves 
but  should  always  be  learnt  in 
direct  relation  to  the  purposes 
which  they  fulfil  in  daily  living. 
Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  child  is 
inheriting  a  world  where  the  photo¬ 
graph,  the  moving  picture,  the 
radio  and  the  sound  track  will  have 
an  equal  importance  with  the 
printed  word  as  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  It  is  therefore  essential 
that  training  in  visual  and  auditory 
discrimination  is  not  neglected  in 
education. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said 
invalidates  the  need  for  a  rich 
development  in  childhood  of  the 
creative  exercise  of  art  and  craft — 
of  singing  and  music-making,  of 
verse-speaking  and  verse-making, 


where  the  cleverest  boys  of  all 
classes  were  brought  up  together  ; 
the  typical  units  of  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  education  were 
the  Charity  School,  the  village 
school  and  the  “great  Public 
School’’,  where  the  classes  were 
educated  in  rigorous  segregation. 
Elizabethans  took  the  social  world 
as  they  took  everything  else, 
naturally,  and  consorted  together 
without  self-consciousness  or  sus¬ 
picion.  .  .  fi1  So  tradition  does  not 
sanctify  the  three  Englands,  though 
unless  we  are  prudent  and  act 
vigorously  we  shall  find  ourselves 
maintaining  the  class  and  voca¬ 
tional  divisions  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  with  all  the  evil  that  they 
imply  for  social,  industrial  and 
commercial  welfare. 

The  independent  ‘Public  School’ 

1  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  English  Social  History, 

p.  02. 
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of  dramatic  activity  and  puppetry, 
of  stories,  toy-making,  painting, 
and  design  and  simple  needlecraft. 
The  educational  process  consists 
not  only  in  the  junior’s  delight  in 
creative  expression,  but  in  the 
discipline  required  for  the  learning 
of  the  skills  through  which  the 
enjoyment  is  made  possible. 

We  have  indicated  all  too  briefly 
something  of  the  wide  variety  and 
range  of  experience  and  activity 
that  should  contribute  to  the  child’s 
educational  heritage  at  the  Junior 
School  stage.  We  cannot  continue 
to  accept  the  Junior  Schools  as  the 
‘Cinderellas’  of  the  educational 
system.  We  cannot  plan  the  new 
Junior  Schools  which  will  have  to 
be  built  all  over  the  country 
without  realizing  their  relationship 
to  the  planned  neighbourhood  com¬ 
munity.  We  cannot  educate  the 
children  in  these  new  Junior  Schools 
unless  we  are  clear  about  our 
purposes  and  our  belief  in  a  creative 
social  democracy,  rooted  in  the 
well-being  and  vitality  of  neigh¬ 
bourhood  communities. 

At  present  the  buildings  are 
inadequate,  and  the  equipment 
even  more  so.  But  most  of  all, 
and  worst  of  all,  the  teachers  are 
too  few  and  the  classes  too  large. 
Unless  in  the  immediate  future 
thousands  more  teachers  are  forth¬ 
coming  and  suitably  trained,  the 
Education  Act  cannot  be  made  a 
reality. 

for  Boys 

Headmaster,  Varndean  School 
for  Boys,  Brighton 

has  held  aloof  from  the  State 
system  of  education,  so  depriving 
it  of  personnel  and  experience 
of  quality.2  But,  at  its  best,  it 
has  achieved  its  own  excellence, 
and  an  important  factor  contribu¬ 
ting  to  this  excellence  has  been  its 
staffing  ratio.  ‘At  School  A,  an 
independent  boarding  school,  it  is 
1  master  to  11  boys  ;  at  School 
B,  another  independent  boarding 
school,  it  is  1  master  to  14  boys  ; 
at  School  C,  a  day  school  of  high 
standing,  it  is  1  master  to  16  boys  ; 
at  School  D,  a  State-maintained 
secondary  school,  it  is  1  master  to 
22  boys’.3 

According  to  the  Fleming  Report, 
social  and  educational  factors 


2  W.  O.  Lester  Smith,  To  Whom  do  Schools 
Belong  ?  p.  07  :  ‘and  the  country  is  the  poorer,  as 
no  doubt  they  are,  because  of  their  preference 
for  isolation’. 

8  The  Committee  of  Headmasters’  Conference,. 
Public  Schools  and  the  Future,  p.  18, 
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combine  to  give  some  76  per  cent, 
of  the  leading  places  in  all  walks  of 
national  life  to  boys  from  the 
‘Public  Schools',1  That  means  that 
high  teaching  standards  have  direct 
vocational  value.  The  Fleming 
Committee  proposes  in  future  to 
admit  some  boys  of  the  poorer 
classes  to  these  schools.  Since  in 
England  the  main  motive  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  get  on  in  life,  such 
admission  would  become  competi¬ 
tive  and  would  be  regarded  as  the 
first  step  in  worldly  success.  The 
proposal  has  created  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  it  will  strengthen  one 
educational  England  and  will  seal 
it  off  from  the  many  boys  who  will 
remain  in  another  England  devised 
by  the  State  system  of  education. 

Leaving  aside  the  exceedingly 
controversial  question  of  the  future 
of  the  ‘Public  Schools’,  which  is 
not  strictly  speaking  so  much  an 
educational  as  a  social  problem,  let 
us  glance  at  the  present  deter¬ 
minants  of  State  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  England.  It  began  on  the 
traditional  principle  of  aiding  the 
independent  for  whom  the  struggle 
to  survive  had  proved  too  much. 
It  has  resulted  up  to  date  in  the 
hundred  per  cent,  state-maintained, 
non-fee-paying  secondary  school. 
Three  powerful  factors  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  development  of  the 
secondary  school  system  : 

I.  Until  31st  March,  1945,  edu¬ 
cational  policy  has  been  guided  by 
a  Board  of  Education  more  remark¬ 
able  for  its  integrity,  its  good 
breeding  and  its  political  insignifi¬ 
cance  than  for  its  initiative  and 
devotion  to  an  enlightened  democ¬ 
racy.2  It  is  too  soon  to  gauge  the 
dynamic  of  the  new  Ministry. 

II.  We  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  State  education  must  be 
cheap.3  The  lack  of  political  status 
in  the  Board  of  Education  has 
placed  it  at  a  disadvantage,  as 
compared  with  other  government 
departments,  in  negotiation  with 
the  Treasury.  Besides  this,  the 
low  standards  regarded  as  natural 
in  the  State  schools  have  deepened 
the  gulf  between  them  and  the 
independent  public  schools.  The 
one  has  not  been  able  to  afford  to 
learn  from  the  other.  We  cannot 
tell  to  what  stature  the  head 


1  The  Public  Schools  and  the  General  Educa¬ 
tional  System ,  p.  54. 

^  F.  H.  Spencer,  Education  for  the  People, 
pp.  111-129.  E.  W.  Woodhead,  Education 
Handbook,  No.  2,  pp.  111-118. 

8  P.  R.  Morris  in  Education,  Vol.  82,  1943, 
pp.  918  et  seq. 


teacher  of  a  State  school  might 
grow  if  freed  from  the  petty 
demands  of  clerks  in  education 
offices  and  given  the  scope  of  a 
head  master  of  a  public  school.4 
Nor  can  we  tell  what  the  poor  boy 
could  do  if  given  the  affluent  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  great  independent 
school.  ‘Ill-success  in  every  field 
of  life  is  due  quite  as  much  to 
ignorance  of  what  is  good  as  to 
incapacity  to  achieve  it’.5 

III.  The  Education  Committees 
and  Education  Officers  are  the  main 
agents  of  the  State  system  and  are 
not  themselves  necessarily  educa¬ 
tionists.  ‘Let  us  not  adopt  too 
readily  the  typical  administrative 
point  of  view.  The  education 
officer  wants  a  simple  answer,  for 
his  committee  dislike  complex  and 
involved  problems.  He  favours  a 
neat  and  tidy  organization,  one 
with  clear-cut  distinctions  easily 
understood  and  capable  of  being 
operated  without  complex  or  costly 
administrative  machinery.  He 
thinks  of  the  children  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  rather  in  the  abstract,  as  so 
many  units  to  be  sorted,  labelled 
and  provided  for  in  the  most 
economical  and  time-saving  way’.6 

Nowadays  the  professional  press 
is  thronged  with  advertisements  of 
vacancies  in  major  and  minor  ad¬ 
ministrative  posts.  The  specifica¬ 
tion  is  unfailingly  :  some  teaching 
experience  desirable,  administrative 
experience  essential.  We  have  not 
begun  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
this  new  droit  administrate  which, 
if  the  Ministry  of  Education 
genuinely  buckles  down  to  its  task, 
may  well  place  great  power  in  the 
hands  of  officials  divorced  by  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  from  the  realities 
of  the  classroom.  Good  adminis¬ 
tration  is  a  habit  of  mind,  adjusting 
the  general  rule  to  the  particular 
freedom.  To  achieve  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  educational  administration 
one  needs  insight  and  vision,  rather 
than  the  nice  sense  of  official 
priorities  common  to  officialdom. 
Such  insight  can  only  be  acquired 
through  the  give  and  take  of  the 
classroom,  a  warm  sense  of  parental 
individuality  and  experience  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  staff  opinion. 

Having  examined  briefly  some 
determinants  of  our  State  secondary 
school  code,  let  us  consider  its 


4  E.  H.  Partridge,  Freedom  in  Education, 
passim . 

5  Sir  Richard  Livingstone,  Education  for  a 
World  Adrift,  p.  51. 

6  F.  M.  Earle,  Reconstruction  in  the  Secomlary 
School,  p.  71. 
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three  main  representatives  :  the 
Grammar  School,  the  Technical 
High  School,  and  the  Modern 
School. 

The  Grammar  School 

The  new  Grammar  School  is 
expected  to  look  after  our  most  jt 
academically  gifted  youth  by  means  | 
of  a  staffing  ratio  of  one  teacher  to! 
twenty-two  children.  This  rigid 
specification  is  binding  upon  schools 
of  whom  85  per  cent,  number  less 
than  500  pupils,  68  per  cent,  less 
than  400,  46  per  cent,  less  than  300 
and  11  per  cent,  less  than  150. 7 

The  effects  of  this  staffing  ratio 
in  small  schools  can  well  be 
imagined.  It  can  be  studied  speci¬ 
fically  -in  the  autobiography  of  a 
Fellow  of  All  Souls,  which  reveals 
the  heavy  strain  put  on  really 
intelligent  boys  by  a  lack  of 
adequate  teaching  ;8  in  the  Board  j 
of  Education’s  pamphlet  on  Sixth  : 
Form  work,  which  shows  the  in-  ! 
capacity  of  many  schools  to  provide 
an  adequate  variety  of  advanced 
work  ;9  and  in  the  list  of  subjects 
presented  annually  for  the  School 
Certificate  Examinations.10 

This  last  used  to  be  made  the 
scapegoat  for  all  that  was  wrong 
in  the  academic  secondary  school. 
A  Board  of  Education  Circular 
(1473,  2nd  August,  1939)  pointed 
out  that  37  per  cent,  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  population  did  not  even 
reach  the  standard  of  entry  for  the 
examination,  and  that  25  per  cent, 
of  those  who  entered  failed.  It 
urged  that  this  state  of  affairs 
should  be  remedied  and  that  the 
examination  regulations  should  be 
made  flexible  enough,  and  the 
choice  of  subjects  wide  and  varied 
enough,  to  appeal  to  the  individual 
pupil’s  capacity  and  ensure  his 
success. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  are  mere 
pious  hopes  and  do  not  touch  the 
heart  of  the  problem  unless  the 
staffing  ratio  is  raised,  or  the  size 
of  schools  increased.  For  where  the 
number  of  teachers  is  dependent 
upon  number  of  pupils  the  size  of 
the  school  has  a  progressive  effect, 
and  a  school  of  600  can  achieve,  in 
variety  and  standard  of  study, 
much  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
a  school  of  300.  A  big  school  can 
cater  for  the  needs  and  interests  of 


7  Spens  Report,  p.  99  ;  also  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

8  A.  L.  Rowse,  A  Cornish  Childhood. 

9  The  Organization  and  Curriculum  of  Sixth 
Forms  in  Secotulary  Schools. 

10  Spens  Report ,  passim . 
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all  its  pupils,  even  on  a  1  in  22 
staffing  ratio.  For  example,  this 
school  of  590  boys,  organized  in  four 
streams,  can  attempt  four  distinct 
subject  groupings,  using  18  subjects 
in  all  ;  it  can  maintain  German  or 
•Spanish  alongside  French,  as  a  first 
foreign  language  ;  and  it  can  run 
one  School  Certificate  form  pre¬ 
ferring  practical  subjects  to  any 
foreign  language. 

In  fact  the  university  menu  for 
the  School  Certificate  is  adequate 
to  many  appetites  ;  it  is  the  purses 
of  the  consumers  that  skimp  the 
diet.  When  reform  of  this  exam¬ 
ination  just  before  the  war  en¬ 
visaged  freer  choice  of  subjects,  of 
which  the  big  school  could  make 
full  use,  it  was  the  small  school  that 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the 
reform.  It  was  the  low  standard 
if  work  already  prevalent  that  made 
changes  of  subject  only  a  palliative. 
And  it  was  the  large  size  of  classes 
that  made  the  attainment  of  the 
certificate  standard  a  grinding  diffi¬ 
culty  rather  than  a  cultural  process. 

How  deep  this  evil  of  staffing  and 
the  size  of  schools  went  appeared 
during  evacuation.  One  party  from 
this  school  was  evacuated  in  a  1  in 
112  staffing  ratio,  thus  approxi¬ 


mating  to  the  standard  of  an 
affluent,  independent,  school.  The 
remainder  of  the  school,  at  home 
under  quite  reasonable  conditions, 
stayed  on  a  1  in  22  ratio.  At  the 
same  school  certificate  examination 
the  evacuated  boys  presented  eight 
subjects  each.  The  home  boys 
presented  seven.  Of  the  evacuated 
boys  100  per  cent,  passed  the 
examination  ;  of  the  home  boys 
70  per  cent.  In  short,  the  ‘grammar 
school’  tradition  has  achieved 
much  ;  that  is  generally  admitted. 
It  has  suffered  by  being  too  much 
in  the  hands  of  schools  lacking  size 
and  flexibility.  It  has  proved  that 
its  boys  can— even  in  evacuation — 
reach  higher  levels  than  are  normal, 
when  given  sufficient  staff.  And 
it  must  be  clear  that  there  is 
genuine  danger  when  administrative 
generalizations  are  based,  as  final 
truths,  on  the  results  of  the  present 
inadequate  conditions. 

Of  all  these  generalizations  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  vicious  is  that  only 
15  per  cent,  of  any  age  group  of 
British  boys  are  fit  for  a  grammar 
school  training.1  The  truth  is 
that,  so  poor  has  been  our  pro¬ 
vision,  we  have  only  provided 

1  Spens  Report,  passim. 


means  for  15  per  cent,  to  achieve 
success  in  such  training.  A  more 
enlightened  provision  would  have 
raised  many  more  to  the  same 
success.  Still  more  vicious  will  it 
be,  in  the  process  of  simplification, 
to  classify  the  tradition  as  a  type  ; 
to  ‘seal  it  off’,  as  it  now  stands,  in 
a  school  segregated  from  others  ; 
and  to  regard  it  as  the  climax  of 
achievement  for  the  poor  boy. 

The  Technical  High  School 
The  new  technical  high  school  is 
even  more  a  poor  relation.  Till 
now  far  too  much  technical  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  of  the  ‘night  school’ 
variety  since  ‘the  besetting  sin  of 
our  nation  has  been  the  superstition 
of  the  liberal  profession’.2  As 
Cinderellas,  the  protagonists  of 
technical  training  have  often  had 
the  width  of  vison  and  the  height 
of  ideal  to  be  expected  of  the 
drudge.  The  technical  high  school 
originated  in  the  trade  school  with 
its  intimate  relation  to  a  particular 
industry.  The  junior  technical 
school  revealed  a  slightly  more 
generous  curriculum.  And  the  high 
school  achieved  its  present  climax 

2  Lord  Eustace  Percy,  Education  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads,  p.  53. 
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when  the  Spens  Committee — heavily 
influenced  by  technical  education¬ 
ists— proposed  secondary  school 
status  to  what  it  conceived  as  no 
more  than  a  department  of  the  local 
technical  college.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  stimulus  to  young 
minds  in  such  practical  work  as 
engineering,  building  and  art  de¬ 
sign,  and  agriculture.  Such  study 
is  closely  akin  to  the  realities  of 
living.  So  far,  however,  it  has  not 
been  decided  whether  its  function 
is  to  train  apprentices  for  a  specific 
trade  or  to  interpret  a  technical 
age  as  a  general  educational  duty. 
The  Spens  Report  deprived  the 
technical  high  school  of  the  stimulus 
of  a  sixth  form,  though  the  Norwood 
Committee  has  since  advocated 
such  a  possession.  It  deprived  the 
school  of  an  independent  life  of  its 
own.  Thus  the  vista  of  a  new  form 
of  study  is  at  present  limited  by 
the  technical  high  school’s  remote¬ 
ness  both  from  the  creative  vigour 
of  the  independent  public  school 
and  from  such  tradition  of  freedom 
as  the  state  ‘grammar  school’  now 
enjoys,  especially  if  it  is  big  enough. 
The  vision,  indeed,  is  blurred  by 
the  demands  for  a  petty  economy  in 
equipment  and  a  failure  to  grasp  that 
creative  work  demands  freedom. 

Most  remarkably,  the  technical 
high  school’s  future  is  limited  by 
the  theory  that  only  10  per  cent, 
of  the  population  requires  tech¬ 
nological  education.  1  It  should 
be  evident- — as  Mr.  Churchill  has 
said2 — that  we  cannot  ‘maintain 
our  position  in  the  post-war  world 
unless  we  are  an  exceptionally  well- 
educated  people,  and  unless  we  can 
handle  easily  and  with  compre¬ 
hension  the  problems  and  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  new  scientific  age’.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  this  new  age  the 
grammar  school  ought  not  to  be 
sealed  off  in  its  inadequate  academic 
seclusion  with  the  limited  curricu¬ 
lum  so  far  allowed  to  it.  The 
technical  high  school  ought  not  to 
be  restricted,  also  in  a  sealed-off 
condition,  to  10  per  cent,  of  a 
population  that  must  understand 
the  social  significance  of  modern 
invention.  A  10  per  cent,  tech¬ 
nically  efficient  army,  air  force  or 
navy  would  recently  have  hardly 
been  a  success  :  a  10  per  cent, 
technically  efficient  nation  will  not 
retain  the  strength  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  nor  re-establish  our 

1  W.  P.  Alexander,  Some  Problems  Confront¬ 
ing  Administrators  Consequent  upon  the  New 
Education  Bill,  p.  7. 

2  Broadcast,  20th  March,  1944. 


export  trade.  We  had  to  have  an 
Air  Training  Corps  to  repair  our 
educational  deficiencies  in  war. 
What  are  we  to  have  in  peace  ? 

The  Modern  School 

Conventional  thought  seals  off 
the  remaining  75  per  cent,  of  British 
children — who  do  not  by  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  birth  escape  the  state 
system — to  the  modern  school. 
What  tradition  does  this  inherit  to 
maintain  its  excellence  ? 

In  1926  the  Hadow  Report 
showed  how  (after  the  secondary 
school  population  had  been  creamed 
off),  the  all-age  elementary  school 
should  be  reorganized  into  junior 
and  senior  departments.  A  leaving- 
age  being  economically  necessary 
at  15  and  a  four-years’  course  edu¬ 
cationally  essential  in  one  school, 
the  child  had  to  enter  the  modern 
school  at  11  years  of  age.  Inde¬ 
pendent  schools,  with  a  leaving  age 
of  17  or  18  made  secondary  school 
life  begin  at  13.  Psychologists 
were,  therefore,  required  to  waste 
many  hours  failing  to  prove  that 
children  can  be  finally  tested  in 
their  abilities  at  11.  Opinion  now, 
as  expressed  by  the  Norwood  Com¬ 
mittee,  envisages  a  period  of  incuba¬ 
tion  from  11  to  13  before  a  final 
classification  is  made.  The  modern 
school  course  is  thus  reduced  to 
two  years  in  so  far  as  it  is  distinct 
from  other  schools.  Up  to  the 
present,  in  this  school,  the  range 
and  standard  of  work  have 
depended  on  the  old  elementary 
code  with  classes  of  never  less  than 
forty  and  often  of  fifty.  In  so 
large  a  group  of  children  standards 
of  capacity  must  have  a  wide  range 
at  any  given  age.  Consequently, 
the  modern  school  cannot  have  been 
genuinely  original  and  the  Norwood 
Report’s  vague  definition  of  its 
purpose  confirms  the  facts.  The 
school’s  curriculum  repeats  the 
‘grammar  school’  subjects  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  history,  geography,  mathe¬ 
matics,  sciences  :  a  foreign  language 
is  suggested  for  some  pupils  :  and 
beyond  this  are  physical  education, 
art,  music,  gardening,  and  handi¬ 
craft.3  Where  the  small  grammar 
school  tends  to  ignore  even  those 
practical  arts,  the  ‘modern  school’ 
cannot  reach  up  to  more  technical 
skills.  Both  lack  staffing  power. 
It  is  farcical,  if  it  is  not  intellectuallv 
dishonest,  to  seal  off  the  modern 
school  from  other  types  ;  to  limit 
it  in  size  to  ensure  an  intimate 

a  Handbook  of  Suggestions  for  Teachers,  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 
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community  ;  to  talk  of  its  having 
its  own  freedom  and  its  own  power 
to  preserve  its  character.  In  terms 
of  modern  life  its  training  can  be 
neither  as  good  as  the  children 
deserve,  as  general  in  the  reality  of 
its  curriculum  as  it  ought  to  be, 
nor  as  educational  as  its  staff  would 
wish.  Its  great  present  strength 
is  not  in  the  good  general  education 
of  its  classrooms  at  all  but  in 
a  community  life  dependent  on 
proximity  to  the  child’s  home.  But, 
vital  though  the  community  life  is, 
it  is  no  substitute  for  classroom 
excellence. 

The  Need  for  Synthesis 

xcept  at  rare  intervals  of 
intellectual  ferment,  education 
in  the  past  has  been  radically 
infected  with  inert  ideas’.4  Before 
the  Education  Act  is  hurried  into 
shape  and  clamped  down  on  an 
unprepared  England  in  a  neat  and 
tidy  organization  of  inert  traditions 
accepted  by  tired  minds,  there  must 
be  a  rescue  from  our  sluggish 
acceptance  of  ‘basic’  principles  and 
‘essential’'  priorities.  In  the  ten 
years  between  the  Act  as  signed  by 
the  King  and  the  Act  as  a  living 
institution,  there  ought  to  be  time 
to  find  a  guiding  theme  for  our 
secondary  education  of  boys. 

A  few  thinkers  have  defined  the 
principles.  Our  duty  is  to  awaken 
the  boy  to  a  sense  of  purpose  in  his 
studies,  to  give  realism  to  them, 
and  in  so  doing  to  evoke  his  creative 
vigour  ;  to  give  him  a  conception 
of  excellence  ;  and  to  found  in  him 
a  practical  knowledge  of  citizenship 
and  service.  On  this  last  will 
depend  the  validity  of  religious 
teaching. 

Sir  Richard  Livingstone  has  re¬ 
called  the  Greek  conception  of 
excellence.  ‘An  eternal  trait  of 
man  is  the  need  for  vision  and  the 
readiness  to  follow  it.  .  .  So  .  .  . 
with  all  subjects  from  building  to 
farming,  from  carpentry  to  Greek 
prose  .  .  .  there  is  no  stimulus  like 
peeing  the  best  work  in  the  subject 
he  studies  .  .  .  people  should  study 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  develop¬ 
ment  and  with  a  view  to' 
excellence’.5 

Eric  Kempson,  once  Head  Master 
of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dart¬ 
mouth  :  ‘Men  and  women  are  being 
herded  into  two  separate  classes 
and  in  these  classes,  from  eleven 

4  I’rofessor  A.  N.  Whitehead,  O.M.,  LL.D., 
Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  The  Aims  of  Education ,  Chapter  1. 

f>  Op.  cit..  Chapter  2. 
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years  old  and  upwards,  they  go 
step  by  step  further  and  further 
apart  .  .  .  the  more  brainy  become 
administrators,  civil  servants, 
teachers,  lawyers,  politicians.  The 
less  brainy,  the  intellectual  “left¬ 
overs”  are  those  who  work  by  hand 
or  machine.’  The  result  is  unreal 
leadership  and  bad  craft.  ‘I  want 
to  see  civil  servants,  local  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  business  men  and 
teachers  getting  their  jobs,  not  only 
because  of  good  brains,  but  no  less 
because  they  have  worked  success¬ 
fully  with  their  hands  or  with 
machines  in  factories,  workshops, 
mines,  railways  and  at  sea.  .  .  In 
Ithe  secondary  school  course  I  want 
about  half  the  time  to  be  given  to 
(books  and  half  to  what  is  not 
[books.  What  is  done  on  the 
jpractical  side  must  be  substantial 
and  must  be  taught  by  those  who 
ireally  know.’ 

Sir  Fred.  Clarke  wants  a  synthesis 
ibetween  the  traditional  culture  of 
the  grammar  school  and  the  new 
iculture  of  a  technical  age.  He  asks 
!how  far  the.  technical  high  school  is 
‘a  real  contribution  towards  a  solu¬ 
tion  or  ...  a  further  step  away  from 
the  needed  synthesis’.1  Which  is 
another  way  of  asking  whether  it  is 
right  to  seal  off  types  from  each 
other. 

Dr.  Julian  Huxley  criticizes  an 
education  based  on  a  conventional 
'Culture.  ‘Attempts  to  introduce 
the  children  of  working  -  class 
families  to  a  so-called  universal  or 
standard  culture,  when  this  is 
essentially  a  culture  of  the  leisured 
classes  in  past  epochs  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  a  living  culture 
in  their  own  social  environment,  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Apart  from  a 
few  unusual  individuals  and  some 
temporary  enthusiasts,  children 
tend,  by  a  perfectly  healthy  reaction, 
to  reject  contact  with  this  sort  of 
culture  as  having  no  vital  meaning 
either  for  themselves  or  for  the 
communities  of  which  they  form 
a  part.’ 

The  Head  Master  of  Bishop 
Wordsworth’s  School  applies  realism 
to  study  in  order  to  create  a  sense 
of  citizenship.  ‘I  should  like  to  see 
every  boy  trained  in  a  craft  useful 
to  the  school  community.’2 

1  Education  and  Social  Change,  p.  27. 

2  F.  C.  Happold,  Towards  a  New  Aristocracy, 
p.  58,  cf.  p.  112  also  :  ‘The  division  of  Schools 
into  “grammar”  schools  and  “technical”  schools 
is  thus  socially  unsound,  since  it  endangers  the 
growth  of  that  common  social  philosophy  which, 
for  the  preservation  of  civilized  life,  must  be 
shared  alike  by  administrators  and  scientists, 
professional  classes  and  directors  of  industry, 
soldiers  and  technicians’. 


Vital  Traditions 

Within  the  school  community, 
then,  we  need  to  incorporate  the 
traditions  that  hold  our  present 
world  together.  In  this  sense  the 
school  must  be  a  cosmos  wherein 
all  do  not  study  all  things  but  all 
know  what  others  find  creative  and 
realistic,  by  seeing  evidence  of  it 
around  them.  Life  is  like  that  in  a 
workaday  world.  It  is  respect  for 
what  others  do,  as  well  as  a  high 
standard  of  personal  achievement, 
that  makes  the  broadminded  citizen. 
The  same  respect  can  find  a  central 
place  in  education. 

The  vital  traditions,  needing  to 
be  built  into  the  school  community, 
are  probably  seven.  (1)  The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Western  civilization — The  key 
to  the  past  lies  in  the  classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  They  reveal, 
as  a  unity,  the  letters,  manners  and 
problems  of  a  civilization  on  which 
Western  life  was  founded,  whence 
our  Christian  tradition  derives,  and 
neglect  of  which  underlies  many  of 
the  causes  of  the  present  war. 
(ii)  The  Tradition  of  Pure  Science — 
Another  key  to  the  meaning  of  life 
is  the  approach  to  it  through  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  sciences  of  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology.  These 
sciences  are  as  philosophical  as 
language  and  literature,  (iii)  The 
Tradition  of  Internationalism— The 
third  key  to  knowledge  of  life 
for  the  Englishman  is  in  French, 
German,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Russian.  These  studies  are 
cultural  in  that  they  reveal  iloble 
literature  and  ways  of  thought  ; 
technical  in  that  they  equip  a  boy 
to  forget  his  insularity  and  to  join 
in  the  promotion  of  world  trade. 

(iv)  The  Tradition  of  Engineering — - 
The  Spens  Report  lifted  the  Junior 
Technical  and  Trade  Schools  to 
a  conception  on  a  higher  level,  and 
laid  emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
engineering  in  the  technical  High 
School’s  capacity  to  fuse  a  general 
education  with  workshop  practise. 
The  social,  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  value  of  engineering  is  un¬ 
doubted  and,  as  a  form  of  study, 
it  ought  to  present  little  difficulty. 

(v)  The  Tradition  of  Building  and 
Design— Much  confusion  of  thought 
exists  on  Junior  Art  and  Building 
Schools.  Overspecialized  vocation- 
alism  accounts  for  much  of  this. 
The  need  is  for  a  basic  course  for 
many  trades  in  workshops  and 
craft  rooms,  to  permit  study  of 
design  in  towns,  houses,  interior 
decoration,  lettering  and  so  on. 
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There  is  a  field  here  for  much 
pioneer  work  in  the  creation  of  a 
practical  course  with  genuine  cul¬ 
tural  value,  (vi)  The  Tradition  of 
the  Soil — There  is  no  strong  tradi¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  education  in 
English  secondary  schools.  Reality 
is  given  to  study  in  country  schools 
by  the  use  of  agricultural  subjects, 
but  this,  while  it  may  offset  the 
pull  that  the  town  exerts  upon  the 
country  boy,  does  nothing  to  interest 
the  town  dweller  in  the  facts  and 
modes  of  the  country.  Some  agri¬ 
culture  is  encouraged  by  the  School 
Certificate  syllabus.  War  has 
awakened  town  schools .  to  an 
urgent  human  need  through  agri¬ 
culture  camps,  allotments,  and 
Young  Farmers’  Clubs..  The  recent 
Report  of  the  Loveday  Committee 
gives  point  to  this  urgent  need  for  a 
balanced  civilization.3  (vii)  The 
Tradition  of  Commerce  and  Retail 
Distribution — We  are  continually 
reminded  that  pre-war  economic 
problems  were  less  matters  of 
production  than  of  distribution  and 
that,  after  this  war,  one  urgent 
need  will  be  a  revival  of  trade. 
Commerce  and  retail  distribution 
are  a  civilizing  tradition — as  great 
a  strength  of  national  and  local  life 
as  classics,  languages,  science,  en¬ 
gineering,  design  and  agriculture. 
By  contrast,  one  recruit  to  retail 
trade,  the  errand  boy,  is  the  major 
bye-word  in  dead-end  employment. 
This  deadlock  has  not  been  resolved 
by  the  traders  :  it  must  be  so  by 
enlightened  policy  in  the  schools. 
Their  methods  must  depend  on  a 
curriculum  valid  for  all  forms  of 
retail  trades  and  commerce  in 
general  ;  on  realism  without  voca- 
tionalism ;  and  on  an  excellence 
good  for  the  boy  as  a  boy. 

Clearly  such  traditions,  built  in 
to  the  school  community,  can 
supply  the  experts  for  community 
service  desired  by  the  Headmaster 
of  Bishop  Wordsworth’s  and  make 
of  the  School  a  genuine  cosmos. 
Among  them  all,  any  one  school 
ought  to  be  able  to  collect  a  varied 
and  satisfying  series  of  traditions 
to  enrich  its  living  as  a  community, 
and  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  boy. 

M anageable  M unilateralism 

Variety  in  the  curriculum  can 
only  be  ensured  in  a  school  of 
adequate  size,  but  in  this  country. 


3  The  Provision  in  Secondary  Schools  of 
Courses  Preparatory  to  Agricultural  Employment . 
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large  secondary  schools  have  un¬ 
thinkingly  been  given  the  status  of 
a  bogy  !  Given  a  small  but  effective 
office  staff,  reliable  records  and  well- 
trained  and  responsible  heads  of 
departments  and  form  masters,  a 
headmaster  ought  to  be  able  to 
bring  the  personal  touch  into  a 
school  of  up  to  750  boys.  Moreover, 
we  must  draw  far  more  fully  on  the 
experience  of  the  affluent  independ¬ 
ent  schools,  which  aim  at  a  genuine 
reduction  in  the  size  of  classes  in 
order  to  ensure  a  good  standard 
of  work. 


To  get  a  good  standard,  to  achieve 
excellence,  is  the  first  need  of  edu¬ 
cational  reconstruction.  Further, 
and  no  less  important,  we  must  offer 
a  great  choice  of  subjects  to  the 
child,  and  not  fit  the  child  to  a 
narrow  range  of  subjects,  such  as 
the  parsimonious  secondary  tradi¬ 
tion  has  so  far  made  necessary. 
Next,  urgent  in  view  of  a  likely 
shortage  of  teachers  for  many 
years  to  come,  we  must  so  organize 
our  available  teaching  power  as  to 
concentrate  it  upon  the  smallest 
possible  groups  of  children  for  as 
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many  times  as  possible  each  week. 
And  last,  we  must  permit  freedom 
and  encourage  experiment.  The 
quickest  and  most  reliable  method 
of  doing  this  is  to  use  a  carefully 
planned  ‘set’  system,  of  which  a 
summary  and  explanation  is  given 
below. 

In  the  figures  given  above,  it  is 
assumed  that  boys  will  take  all 
their  lessons  in  the  first  two  years 
of  their  secondary  school  life  (i.e., 
from  11  to  13)  in  forms  of  30  boys 
each.  After  that  stage  and  in  the 
age  ranges  from  13  to  14,  14  to  15 


Summary  of  the  Set- System  in  the  Three-Stream,  Four -Stream  and  Five- Stream  Schools  with  varying 

staffing  ratios 


A 

One  Staff  for  every  22  boys.  26  teaching  periods  each  week  for  each  staff,  including  games.  30  teaching 

periods  for  each  boy,  including 

games. 

Number 

Pupils 

Size 

Size 

Total  of 

Total  of  Teaching 

Set  Periods  possible  out 

Number  of 

of 

in  each 

of 

of 

Staff  Teaching 

Periods  for  School 

of  a  total  teaching  week 

boys  in 

Streams 

Form 

School 

Staff 

Periods 

inc.  Sets  &  Forms 

of  30  periods 

a  Set 

3 

25 

375 

17 

442 

450 

Insufficient  Staff  for  Forms 

— 

3 

26 

390 

17-7 

460 

450 

Enough  Staff  only  for  Forms 

— 

3 

27 

405 

18-4 

478 

477 

4  Sets  for  9  periods  out  of  30 

20—1 

3 

28 

420 

191 

496 

495 

4  Sets  for  15  periods  out  of  30 

21 

3 

29 

435 

19-7 

512 

510 

5  Sets  for  10  periods  out  of  30 

17—8 

3 

30 

450 

20-4 

530 

528 

5  Sets  for  13  periods  out  of  30 

18 

4 

25 

500 

22-7 

590 

x  -  600 

Insufficient  Staff  for  Forms 

-  / 

4 

26 

520 

23-6 

613 

600 

Enough  Staff  only  for  Forms 

— 

4 

27 

540 

24-5 

637 

636 

5  Sets  for  12  periods  out  of  30 

21—2 

4 

28 

560 

25-4 

660 

660 

6  Sets  for  10  periods  out  of  30 

19 

4 

29 

580 

26-3 

683 

684 

6  Sets  for  14  periods  out  of  30 

19 

4 

30 

600 

27-3 

709 

708 

1 

6  Sets  for  18  periods  out  of  30 

• 

20 

B. 

A  comparison  of  school 

sizes  shewing  how  a 

Staff  chosen  for  600  boys  on  a  1  in  22  basis  compares 

with  staffing  ratios,  already  operative  in  other  schools,  of  1  in 

20,  1  in  18,  1  in  16  and  1  in  14. 

Number 

Pupils 

Size 

Size 

Total  of 

Total  of  Teaching 

Set  Periods  possible  out 

Number  of 

of 

in  each 

of 

of 

Staff  Teaching 

Periods  for  School 

of  a  total  teaching  week 

boys  in 

Streams 

Form 

School 

Staff 

Periods 

inc.  Sets  &  Forms 

of  30  periods 

a  set 

4  Streams 
at  1  in  22 
4  Streams 

30 

600 

27-3 

709 

708 

6  Sets  for  18  periods  out  of  30 

20 

at  1  in  20 

27-8 

546 

27-3 

709 

708 

y  y  y )  >  y  y  y 

18 

4  Streams 
at  1  in  18 

24-5 

492 

21  S 

709 

708 

y  y  y  y  y  y  »  » 

16 

4  Streams 
at  1  in  16 

21-2 

437 

27-3 

709 

708 

- 

14 

4  Streams 
at  1  in  14 

19-20 

382 

27-3 

709 

708 

y  y  y  y  y  y  y  > 

12 

C. 

The  Set  system  applied  to  a  Five-Stream  School  on 

a  1  in  22  basis  of  Staff. 

Number 

Pupils 

Size 

Size 

Total  of 

Total  of  Teaching 

Set  Periods  possible  out 

Number  of 

of 

in  each 

°f 

of 

Staff  Teaching 

Periods  for  School 

of  a  total  teaching  week 

bovs  in 

Streams 

Form 

School 

Staff 

Periods 

inc.  Sets  &  Forms 

of  30  periods 

a  set 

1 

5  Streams 
at  1  in  22 

30 

750 

34 

884 

852 

7  Sets  for  22  periods  out  of  30 

21—2 
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,and  15  to  16,  there  will  be  forms  of 
30  boys  each  (three  such  at  each 
age  in  a  three-stream  school  and  four 
such  at  each  age  in  a  four-stream 
■school).  But  on  various  occasions 
in  each  week  the  entire  age  group 
(90  boys  in  a  three-stream  and  120 
boys  in  a  four-stream  school)  will 
be  divided  into  more  numerous  and, 
therefore,  smaller  sets  of  some  18 
to  22  boys  as  a  teaching  group. 
The  success  of  such  a  set  system 
depends  on  the  creation  of  these 
small  groups  of  from  18  to  22  on 
as  many  teaching  occasions  as  may 
be  possible  each  week. 

The  figures  show  that  a  school  of 
under  400  is  at  a  grave  dis¬ 
advantage.  Throughout  its  week 
it  is  compelled,  on  a  1  in  22  staffing 
ratio,  to  teach  in  rigid  forms  of 
30  boys  each.  The  larger  the  school, 
the  more  often  can  forms  be  re¬ 
organized  into  smaller  sets.  Thus, 
in  a  30-period  week,  the  three- 
stream  school  of  450  can  reduce 
its  form  of  30  to  sets  of  18  boys 
only  on  13  occasions,  leaving  the 
remaining '17  periods  to  be  used  by 
forms  of  30.  The  four-stream  school 
of  600  can  however  reduce  its  forms 
of  30  to  sets  of  20  in  18  periods, 
leaving  only  12  periods  of  form 
work.  The  five-stream  school  of 
750  can  reduce  its  form  of  30  to 
sets  of  21  on  22  occasions,  leaving 
only  8  to  be  used  by  forms  of  30. 

In  this  system  of  school  organiza¬ 
tion  and  on  the  staff  ratio  of  1  in  22, 
first  things  come  first.  Size  of 
classes  is  reduced  to  ensure  a  good 
standard.  Sets  permit  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  subjects  to  meet  the  needs 
of  small  groups  of  varying  tastes 


and  talents — another  step  towards 
excellence  in  standard.  For 
instance,  if  the  12  teaching  periods 
by  forms  of  30  in  a  school  of  600 
are  allotted  to  games,  physical 
education,  religious  education,  his¬ 
tory  and  geography,  then  English 
and  mathematics  can  be  taught  in 
small  sets,  together  with  classics 
and  languages  or  pure  science  or 
engineering  or  building  and  design 
or  agriculture  or  commerce. 

The  challenge  to  statemanship  is 
clearly  to  achieve  a  fresh  and 
inspiring  perspective  of  educational 
tradition.  A  single  England  must 
depend  on  a  general  levelling  up, 
such  as  will  make  the  Fleming 
Report  as  significant  in  Education 
as  the  Parliamentarv  Reform  Act 

j 

of  1832  was  in  the  growth  of  demo¬ 
cracy— an  event  forerunning  others 
more  sweeping  and  generous  in 
scope  and  effect.  I  have  written 
elsewhere1  of  the  over-emphasis  of 
administrative  thinking  upon  the 
creative  task  of  education.  There 
is  now  a  risk  that  administrative 
expedients  will  triumph  in  the 
production  of  a  neat  system  of 
secondary  schools,  grammar,  tech¬ 
nical  High  and  Modern,  each 
segregated  from  the  other  ;  each 
meeting  a  different  need  from  a 
narrow  standpoint,  each  with  a 
different  prestige  value  ;  and  each 
correlated  with  the  others  by  an 
education  office  where,  in  fact,  the 
vital  centre  of  gravity  will  lie. 
Such  a  neat  system  in  fact  takes  in¬ 
adequate  account  of  the  creative 
capacity  of  the  teacher.  It  is  on 

1  ‘Education  and  Prosperity’,  Sussex  Daily 
Neit’s,  June,  1944. 
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this  creative  capacity  that  the 
levelling  up  will  most  consistently 
depend. 

Our  planning  has  so  far  failed  in 
three  major  ways.  We  have  not 
been  willing  to  give  the  teacher  the 
tools  adequate  to  his  job  ;  we  have 
not  devised  a  school  sufficient  in 
size  to  permit  of  new  techniques  ; 
aud  have  accepted  half-thought- 
out  generalizations  instead  ;  and 
we  have  not  insisted  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  be  placed  squarely 
within  the  school.  Only  when  we 
insist  that  these  things  are  done, 
will  the  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  the  teaching  profession  mature 
to  a  quality  essential  to  an  educated 
democracy. 


Youth  Work  in  England  Since  1939 


Educational  Secretary  to  the  National  Association 

of  Girls’  Clubs  and  Mixed  Clubs 


J.  Macalister  Brew 

Before  the  war  youth  work  in 
Great  Britain,  that  is  to  say 
leisure  -  time  and  recreative 
work,  was  for  the  most  part  in 
the  hands  of  the  voluntary  bodies. 
The  Government,  it  is  true,  took  a 
benevolent  interest  in  it.  Certain 
local  Education  Authorities  did  a 
great  deal  to  help  in  the  provision 
of  instructors  for  classes  and  in 
lending  schools,  but  the  vast  bulk 
of  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  twenty  who 
belonged  to  any  youth  group  at 
all,  belonged  to  the  voluntary  club 
run  by  voluntarv  leaders  and 


helpers,  or  to  such  voluntary  uni¬ 
formed  organizations  as  the  Guides, 
Scouts,  Boys’  Brigade,  Girls’  Life 
Brigade,  and  so  on,  or  to  societies 
with  definite  church  affiliations 
such  as  The  Young  People’s  Gifild 
or  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society.  In 
those  days  the  paid  professional 
leader  was  very  rare. 

The  outbreak  of  war,  therefore, 
might  have  dealt  a  very  serious  blow 
to  all  youth  work.  The  leader  of  the 
club,  the  captain  of  the  Guides  or 
Scouts,  the  secretary  of  the  Young 
People’s  Rambling  Club,  were  often 
the  sort  of  people  who  were  caught 


up  in  the  war  effort  from  the  outset. 
The  men  were  often  territorials  and 
were  called  up  immediately.  Many 
of  the  women  were  already  members 
of  the  women’s  voluntary  auxiliary 
services,  while  many  others,  both 
men  and  women,  found  themselves 
full-time  air  raid  or  rest  centre 
wardens,  or  drafted  into  the  N.F.S. 
or  with  full-time  jobs  at  the  W.V.S., 
and  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
they  were  thus  removed  from  any 
opportunity  of  continuing  their 
youth  work. 

Moreover,  a  great  many  small 
and  struggling  ventures  found 
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themselves  entirely  unable  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  blacking  out  premises 
which  in  any  case  were  not  always 
their  own,  so  that  they  could  not 
have  a  free  hand  in  so  doing,  while 
during  the  very  early  months  of 
the  war  there  was  the  curious  idea 
abroad  among  many  adults  that 
young  people  would  not  go  out  in 
the  black-out.  It  is  to  the  eternal 
credit  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
as  it  then  was,  that  it  had  envisaged 
the  crisis  which  would  occur  on  the 
cessation  of  opportunities  for  the 
profitable  use  of  leisure-time  which 
young  people  had  formerly  enjoyed. 
Unless  they  had  acted  quickly, 
youth  work,  far  from  increasing  as 
it  has  during  war-time,  would  have 
decreased  through  lack  of  premises, 
help  and  equipment.  The  issue  of 
the  Government  circular  1486  ‘In 
the  Service  of  Youth'  came  in 
November,  1939,  and  it  called  the 
attention  of  local  Education  Auth¬ 
orities  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
position  which  would  arise  if  young 
people  were  denied  the  opportunity 
of  spending  their  leisure-time  profit¬ 
ably  at  a  time  when,  in  large  num¬ 
bers  of  cases,  evacuation,  the 
call-up  of  fathers  and  the  general 
disturbances  of  war-time,  would 
make  some  steadying  influence  more 
necessary  than  ever. 

The  result  has  been  that  far  from 
suffering  as  a  result  of  war,  interest 
in  young  people  and  in  adolescent 
problems  and  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  leisure-time  occupa¬ 
tions  has  received  a  tremendous 
fillip.  It  was  estimated  that  in 
1939,  despite  all  the  splendid  work 
done  by  voluntary  organizations, 
only  about  forty  per  cent,  of  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twenty  belonged  to  any  or¬ 
ganization  after  leaving  school,  and 
when  one  realizes  that  both  Evening 
Institutes  and  Secondary  School 
membership  were  included  in  these 
figures,  one  realizes  how  many 
young  people  were  losing  touch 
with  any  type  of  moral  or  cultural 
education  after  leaving  school. 

The  position  at  the  moment,  as 
far  as  can  be  estimated,  is  that  the 
sixty  per  cent,  ‘untouched'  has 
been  reduced  in  most  areas  to  about 
forty  per  cent.,  and  in  some  areas 
to  very  much  less.  This  decrease 
may  not  seem  extremely  remark¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  fact  that  since 
the  issue  of  circular  1486  a  veritable 
stream  of  help  has  been  forthcoming, 
both  in  the  way  of  grants  for 
premises  and  equipment,  grants  for 


the  payment  of  leaders  and  training 
courses  for  leaders  and  helpers. 
But  before  criticizing,  one  must 
remember  that  it  is  probably  fair 
to  suggest  that  about  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  population  is  ‘un-clubable’ 
— not  always  because  they  are  anti¬ 
social,  but  because  they  have 
developed  some  over-riding  interest 
which  uses  up  all  their  spare  time, 
and  of  the  remaining  thirty  per 
cent.,  possibly  a  very  high  propor¬ 
tion  would  like  to  take  advantage  of 
the  leisure-time  facilities  available, 
but  owing  to  long  hours  of  war- 
work,  or  long  and  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  journeys  to  and  from  work, 
or  shortages  of  help  in  the  home 
where  mother  goes  to  work,  too, 
and  the  whole  family  shares  the 
domestic  chores  in  the  evening,  it 
has  been  a  physical  impossibility 
for  some  young  people  to  join  any 
organization.  Again,  one  has  to 
remember  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  twenty  are  still  in 
full-time  education,  and  the  burden 
of  examinations  lies  too  heavily 
upon  them  for  them  to  undertake 
very  much  activity  outside  what 
the  school  offers,  which  often 
includes  a  very  fine  programme  of 
what  is  known  as  ‘out-of-school 
activity’  for  its  pupils. 

The  first  result  of  the  war,  then, 
was  the  first-aid  or  rescue  work 
which  was  done  for  existing 
organizations.  The  second  result 
was  the  extension  of  the  work  by 
grants  to  voluntary  bodies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  direct  interven¬ 
tion  by  the  Local  Authority  in  the 
field  of  youth  work  on  the  other. 
Where  the  facilities  already  in 
existence  in  certain  areas  were,  for 
various  reasons,  not  adequate,  many 
local  authorities  set  up  youth 
centres,  and  new  ventures  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  were  started,  some¬ 
times  by  the  local  Education 
Authority  alone,  and  sometimes 
in  co-operation  with  various  volun¬ 
tary  agencies.  The  L.E.A.  Youth 
Centre,  housed  in  the  senior  school, 
often  caters  in  the  larger  towns  for 
a  membership  of  anything  from  two 
hundred  to  six  hundred  members. 
The  clubs  are  usually  mixed  and 
carry  out  interesting  programmes 
of  activities.  In  some  places,  the 
churches  (e.g.,  the  very  fine  youth 
centres  run  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Burnley  and  by  the  Methodists 
in  such  places  as  Preston  and 
Sheffield)  or  the  Women’s  Organiza¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  in  Bradford)  or  some 
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other  group,  have  started  a  venture 
in  suitable  premises  in  the  town. 

Another  of  the  striking  effects  of 
war-time  on  youth  work  has  been 
the  way  in  which  young  people 
have  become  enthusiastic  about 
spending  their  leisure  -  time  in 
service — in  giving  rather  than  get-  1 
ting.  The  Youth  Service  Squads 
in  the  country  filled  in  many  gaps 
by  doing  odd  jobs  in  the  village. 
The  Youth  Service  Volunteers  have 
proved  of  enormous  help  to  the 
farmers  in  the  summer  months,  and 
the  pre-service  organizations,  such 
as  the  Air  Training  Corps,  the 
Army  Cadets,  Sea  Cadets  and  the 
Girls'  Training  Corps,  have  prepared 
many  young  people  for  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  duties  which  are  theirs 
when  they  are  called  up  for  service 
in  the  Forces.  For  instance, 
eighteen  months  after  its  inception 
in  February,  1941,  one  in  every  four 
boys  in  the  right  age  group  was  in 
the  A.T.C.,  and  at  its  peak  it  had 
the  proud  record  of  providing 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  air  crew 
members  of  the  R.A.F. 

Other  groups  of  young  people 
have  devoted  themselves  loyally  to 
all  sorts  of  service  in  war-time, 
from  the  sordid  and  dreary  business 
of  salvage  to  the  more  exciting  and 
spectacular  deeds  of  herosim  in 
such  organizations  as  the  N.F.S. 
Messenger  Service,  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  and  so  on.  Indeed,  it  became 
a  commonplace  in  youth  service 
circles  to  say  that  by  1942  service 
of  youth  had  very  largely  changed 
to  service  by  youth. 

Nevertheless  much  still  remains 
to  be  done.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  who  still  feel  that  with 
the  experience  of  totalitarian  youth 
movements  so  fresh  in  our  minds, 
any  form  of  youth  service  is  some¬ 
thing  which  needs  to  be  carefully 
watched.  Many  people  indeed  feel 
that  with  the  raising  of  the  school¬ 
leaving  age,  the  establishment  of 
the  Young  People’s  Colleges  (now 
called  County  Colleges)  and  the 
end  of  the  special  difficulties  of 
war-time,  the  very  necessity  for 
youth  service  in  any  form  will 
happily  diminish.  To  take  such  a 
view,  however,  is  a  sigfi  of  a  lack 
of  true  understanding  of  the  whole 
purpose  of  youth  work  in  this 
country.  As  long  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  prepared  to  sponsor  every 
sort  and  kind  of  youth  work 
provided  that  it  is  under  responsible 
and  efficient  guidance,  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  a  State  Youth 
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Movement.  Our  chief  safeguard 
lies  in  infinite  variety. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  the  work 
under  a  better  educational  system, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  has 
recognized  the  need  and  the  new 
Education  Act  makes  special  provi¬ 
sion  for  social  and  recreative  work, 
not  only  for  young  people,  but  for 
people  of  all  ages.  The  necessity 
is  plain.  Such  changes  as  will  result 
through  the  provision  of  County 
Colleges  and  the  raising  of  the 
school-leaving  age,  will  cater  for 
young  people’s  education  during 
the  day-time.  As  always,  young 
people  will  need  places  where  they 
may  meet  in  the  evenings  also,  and 
the  better  the  education  they 
receive  in  the  day  school,  the  more 
necessary  it  will  be  for  them  to  have 
opportunities  to  pursue  those  tastes 
aind  interests  in  their  leisure  time 
which  the  school  has  fostered 
within  them.  It  is  as  morally 
wrong  to  give  people  a  taste  for  cul¬ 
tural  pursuits  and  then  to  fail  to 
provide  places  where  they  may 
satisfy  such  an  appetite,  as  it  would 
be  to  show  them  food  and  take  it 
from  them  before  they  could  eat 
enough. 

There  are  those  people  who  feel 


that  in  the  provision  of  a  great  deal 
of  activity  outside  the  home,  family 
ties  will  be  yet  further  weakened. 
But  we  must  remember  with  all 
humility  that  until  the  homes  of 
the  future  are  so  constructed  that 
they  have  plenty  of  room  for  the 
adolescent,  it  is  futile  to  demand 
that  young  people  should  remain 
in  the  home,  or  be  left,  as  would 
have  frequently  been  the  case,  to 
wander  aimlessly  in  the  streets 
with  cinemas  and  dance  halls  as 
the  only  retreat.  The  problem  of 
one  living  room  only  in  a  family 
of  growing  children  of  various  ages 
is  a  very  real  difficulty,  especially 
since  many  young  people  sometime 
during  the  adolescent  period  go 
through  a  phase  of  emotional 
rejection  of  the  home  and  the 
school  pattern.  We  have  therefore 
a  moral  duty  to  provide  places 
where  they  can  meet  with  com¬ 
panions  of  both  sexes  and  of 
similar  tastes  to  themselves  in  the 
happiest  possible  conditions,  and 
where  they  may  be  helped  through 
the  difficulties  of  adjustment  to 
adult  life  in  all  its  phases,  at  work, 
at  home  and  in  leisure. 

It  needs  no  crystal  gazer  to 
anticipate  the  fact  that  a  certain 


fall-off  will  possibly  be  suffered  in 
recruiting  for  pre-service  organiza¬ 
tions.  When  the  immediacy  and 
urgency  of  any  form  of  service 
becomes  more  remote,  the  recruit¬ 
ment  for  that  service  quite  naturally 
decreases,  but  there  is  little  cause 
to  doubt  that  where  the  pre-service 
organizations  are  under  good  and 
understanding  leadership,  they  will 
always  receive  a  quota  of  those 
young  people  who  find  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  more  rigid  pattern  of 
such  organizations,  and  indeed, 
in  the  very  uniform  and  march¬ 
ing  itself,  something  that  satisfies 
them  at  that  stage  in  their  de¬ 
velopment. 

As  to  the  non-uniformed  organiza¬ 
tions — the  clubs  and  the  youth 
centres,  the  young  farmers’  clubs, 
and  so  on,  on  the  whole,  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  such  groups 
is  now  of  far  greater  efficiency  and 
variety  than  ever  before.  This  is 
no  criticism  of  the  pre-war  work, 
since  it  would  be  surprising  if  all 
those  voluntary  leaders  and  helpers 
who  during  war-time  have  had  vast 
opportunities  of  meeting  one 
another  at  training,  refresher  and 
holiday  courses,  with  all  the  in¬ 
spirational  value  of  such  contacts,. 
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had  not  found  it  of  the  greatest 
value  in  helping  them  to  improve 
the  standard  and  variety  of  their 
programmes.  As  the  leaders  have 
become  more  efficient,  so  they  are 
better  able  to  satisfy  their  members. 
Moreover,  a  generation  of  young 
people  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
youth  clubs  of  the  war  are  now 
ready  to  help  in  the  youth  clubs 
of  the  peace.  Increased  under¬ 
standing  of  young  people’s  problems, 
increased  efficiency,  are  all  tending 
to  make  youth  work  more  attractive 
for  the  young  people  whom  it  is 
designed  to  attract,  and  provided 
that  youth  service  does  not  suffer 
from  any  economy  cuts,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
youth  work  which  has  been  pursued 
under  great  difficulties  and  often 
by  trial  and  error  during  war-time 
may  not  prove  itself  to  be  one  of 
the  most  exciting  experiments  in 
informal  education  that  has  yet 
been  devised. 

One  could  wish  that  everyone 
was  alive  to  the  necessity  for  these 
centres  for  informal  education  both 
for  young  people  and  for  those 
young  adults  who  will  shortly  be 
returning  from  the  Forces.  There 
has  probably  never  been  a  time 


when  so  many  people  have  been 
‘exposed  to  education’  through 
A.B.C.A.,  in  the  Forces,  and  the 
discussion  group  in  the  club,  the 
N.F.S.  and  other  organizations.  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  all  this  work  were 
lost  because  too  short  a  view  was 
taken  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
a  priority  in  a  programme  of 
educational  reform.  It  is  the 
young  adult  who  has  the  vote  or 
who  is  about  to  get  the  vote,  who 
is  important  if  the  next  twenty 
years  of  history  are  not  to  prove 
another  failure  for  democracy.  In 
a  world  which  is  rapidly  changing, 
where  new  discoveries,  new  ideas 
and  new  machines  make  void  our 
knowledge  unless  we  constantly 
renew  and  refresh  it,  it  has  become 
a  vital  necessity  that  informal 
social  education  shall  be  actively 
pursued  throughout  all  adult  life. 
In  a  world  of  change  we  cannot 
afford  to  allow  our  knowledge  to 
become  static,  and  in  a  world  where 
the  three  great  agencies  for  out-of¬ 
school  education  are  the  radio,  the 
press  and  the  film  (agencies  which 
by  their  very  nature  tend  to  make 
people  to  think  alike),  it  is  essential 
that  we  shall  foster  the  growth  of 
clubs,  community  centres  and  every 


type  of  social  organization  which 
shall  give  people  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  and  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  renew  and  refresh  their 
knowledge  and  above  all  to  make 
use  of  their  own  gifts  for  creative 
work,  so  that  the  machine  which 
has  given  mankind  leisure  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  frustrate  him  by 
mechanizing  that  leisure. 

During  the  war  years  youth 
service  has  done  much  to  educate 
a  group  of  young  people  who  are 
determined  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  It  has  done  a  great 
deal  also  to  encourage  young  people 
to  revitalize  their  leisure  through 
the  pursuit  of  some  craft,  or  through 
music  and  drama.  A  young  man 
who  as  an  active  member  of  a  youth 
centre  and  who  was  later  called  up 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  D  Dav 
invasion  was  badly  wounded  on 
D  plus  28  or  29.  He  was  sent  back 
to  hospital  in  England,  and  is  still 
undergoing  what  will  probably  be  a 
long  period  of  hospital  treatment. 
‘You  know',  he  wrote  to  me  a  little 
while  ago,  ‘I  now  understand  what 
youth  service  was  for.  Chaps  like 
me  have  an  interest  in  life  ;  we 
can  continue  with  our  reading  and 
our  hobbies.  It’s  chaps  that  have 
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never  done  anything  since  they  left 
school  that  get  the  willies  when 
they  are  ill — they’ve  nothing  to  do 
now,  and  so  they  think  they’ve 
nothing  to  live  for.  Chaps  like  me 
are  almost  enjoying  the  time  we’ve 
got  now  to  go  on  with  our  hobbies 
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and  the  planning  we’re  doing  for 
the  future.  A  good  club  teaches 
you  how  to  live’. 

It  would  be  a  thousand  pities 
if  through  lack  of  vision,  through 
lack  of  a  true  appreciation  of  what 
is  involved  by  education  for  change 
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in  a  democratic  society,  we  should 
sell  the  pass  and  by  failing  to  take 
full  advantage,  of  all  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Education  Act,  we  should 
find  that  we  have  made  the  world 
safe  not  for  democracy  after  all,, 
but  for  propaganda. 


The  Training  of  Teachers 


Brian  Stanley 

There  were  no  very  spectacular 
movements  in  our  educational 
systems  and  policies  during  the 
years  between  the  wars.  England’s 
outlook  and  social  structure  were 
not  gravely  disturbed  by  the  First 
World- War.  Our  educationists, 
after  the  war-time  enthusiasms  of 
the  Fisher  Act  and  the  millennial 
hopes  of  the  first  post-war  years, 
gave  their  attention  to  thinking  out 
and  cautiously  applying  certain 
ideas  of  non-selective  post-primary 
education  (the  Hadow  Report  and 
the  proposed  raising  of  the  school¬ 
leaving  age)  and  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion  (the  .  Spens  Report,  which, 
however,  had  not  affected  practice 
by  1939).  The  elite  by  birth  or 
wealth  continued  to  have  a  privi¬ 
leged  but  generally  conventional 
education  in  the  public  schools. 
The  elite  by  talent  went  to  second¬ 
ary  day  schools,  where  they  had  an 
increasing  choice  between  new  and 
traditional  disciplines.  ‘Learning 
by  doing’  became  educationally 
respectable.  Play  came  to  be 
recognized  as  educational  for  chil¬ 
dren  under  seven.  Children  of 
seven  to  eleven,  being  encouraged 
neither  to  ‘play’  like  their  juniors 
nor  to  ‘do’  like  their  seniors,  had 
rather  a  poor  time. 

Syllabuses  changed  less  than 
curricula.  Though  the  methods  by 
which  the  world  was  interpreted  To 
children  improved  to  some  extent, 
the  interpretation  continued  to 
concern  itself  with  experiences 
which  children  had  never  had, 
were  never  likely  to  have  and  did 
not  want.  Perhaps  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  explain  coherently  to 
children  a  world  which,  had  they 
understood  it  in  its  full  enormity, 
they  would  have  wished  instantly 
to  leave.  Anyway,  few  of  us  tried. 

Training  colleges  and  the  training 
departments  of  universities  did  try 
after  a  fashion  to  interpret  to  future 
teachers  the  world  in  which  they 
lived.  Subjects  were  linked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  form  of  projects, 
self-government  was  tried,  and 
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discussion  was  rife.  Some  of  the 
colleges  gave  some  of  their  students 
a  certain  background  of  experience 
which  would  make  real  to  them  the 
issues  of  citizenship  and  the  facts 
of  the  future  lives  of  their  pupils. 
The  work  of  some  colleges  in  these 
directions  was  restricted  by  archaic 
rules,  and  university  training  de¬ 
partments  suffered  because  many 
of  their  students  had  chosen  the 
teaching  career  merely  because  it 
was  the  only  way  of  getting  a 
subsidized  university  education. 

The  Second  World  War  has  led 
us  into  some  self-examination  : 
witness  ‘Our  Towns’,  a  study  of  life 
in  urban  industrial  quarters  spon¬ 
sored  by  women’s  organizations 
appalled  and  incredulous  before 
the  revelations  of  evacuation.  It 
has  produced,  as  have  national 
crises  in  this  and  other  countries 
in  the  past,  an  interest  in  education 
(leading  to  much  planning  and 
some  controversy),  a  far-sighted 
governmental  White  Paper,  a  new 
Ministry,  and  an  Education  Act 
full  of  promise. 

Teacher  -  training  institutions 
have  had  their  share  of  evacuation, 
raids  and  civil  defence  duties. 
Mobilization  has  restricted  their 
recruitment  to  girls  and  to  youths 
who  could  get  a  qualification  in 
five  terms.  Even  if  the  studies  of 
intending  teachers  have  been  in  no 
special  sense  related  to  war-time 
social  situations,  their  education 
has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  teachers  and  schools  have 
answered  in  as  matter-of-fact  a 
way  as  the  rest  of  the  community 
a  series  of  unprecedented  calls,  in 
which  experiences  shared  with  one’s 
neighbours  were  much  more  in 
evidence  than  academic  detach¬ 
ment. 

Education  has  become  a  real 
issue  in  our  post-war  planning. 
There  is  scarcely  any  group  of 
thinking  people  which  has  not  dis¬ 
cussed  the  future  of  education  ; 
many  - —  Trade  Unions,  political 
parties,  etc. — hav6  published  ad- 
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mirable  pamphlets  on  education, 
which  have  had  a  wide  circulation. 
Government  committees  have  dealt 
with  critical  issues  of  policy  ;  the 
Report  of  the  McNair  Committee 
on  the  Supply,  Recruitment  and 
Training  of  Teachers  and  Youth 
Leaders  has  been  as  much  discussed 
as  any. 

The  training  of  teachers  provides 
a  fine  stage  for  the  presentation  of 
one  of  the  most  acute  of  educational 
problems,  the  conflict  between 
objective  truth  and  the  social 
relevance  of  a  syllabus.  The 
experience  of  foreign  countries  has 
shown  the  evil  of  tendentious 
teaching,  politically  controlled.  It 
has  also  produced  innumerable 
examples  to  show  that  teachers  are 
men  and  women  to  whom  the 
teaching  of  the  truth  may  be 
entrusted  with  confidence  and  pride. 
But  we  do  not  want  only  martyrs 
for  the  truth,  we  want  workers  who 
can  learn  it  and  spread  it  without 
fear  of  oppression.  We  want 
guarantees  against  the  distortion 
of  the  truth  and  the  victimization 
of  those  who  stick  to  it. 

Half  the  McNair  Committee 
thought  that  this  could  best  be 
secured  by  linking  the  training  of 
teachers  more  closely  with  the 
universities,  replacing  the  present 
examining  boards,  on  which  the 
university  is  only  represented,  by  a. 
sort  of  subsidiary  Senate,  containing 
representatives  of  Local  Education 
Authorities,  etc. — the  future  em¬ 
ployers  of  teachers — but  with  the 
university  as  the  responsible  part¬ 
ner.  The  university,  they  felt, 
partly  because  it  is  its  function  to- 
seek  truth  and  to  spread  it  and 
partly  because  it  is  its  nature  to- 
ignore  those  who  would  allege  that 
truth  is  relative,  is  the  obvious 
guarantor  of  truth.  The  university 
has  more  strength  than  anyone  else 
with  which  to  outface  the  politician 
with  his  national  brand  of  truth. 
Therefore,  said  this  half  of  the 
Committee  in  their  Report,  link 
the  colleges  with  the  universities. 
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(It  will  be  appreciated  that  this 
does  not  mean  making  all  intending 
teachers  undergraduates  or  requir¬ 
ing  that  all  teachers  have  degrees.) 

There  are  two  objections  to  this 
plan.  The  first  is  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  may  not  welcome  it,  may 
even  be  displeased  to  find,  as  it  is 
being  discussed,  that  universities 
are  already  connected  with  the 
training  of  teachers  through  the 
■examining  boards.  Teaching  is  not 
the  only  profession  turning  to  the 
universities  for  recognition.  Many 
professional  bodies  are  urging  the 
universities  to  give  degrees  to  their 
candidates,  while  other  interests  are 
urging  them  to  take  what  are  by 
their  reckoning  ‘sub-standard’  stu¬ 
dents,  and  give  them  diplomas.  The 
academic  watchdogs  see  ‘knowledge 
its  own  end’,  in  Newman’s  phrase, 
menaced  by  ‘utility’  ;  or,  more 
simply,  they  will  teach  English  and 
mathematics  with  skill  and  even 
with  distinction  to  clever  youngsters 
whatever  their  later  occupations  are 
to  be,  but  they  will  not  tell  earnest 
females  how  to  teach  the  A  B  C  to 
small  children,  nor  will  they  interest 
themselves  in  how  it  is  done. 

Those  advocates  of  a  university 
•connexion  who  are  not  dismayed  by 
this  attitude  set  out  warily  or 
•confidently  to  convert  the  uni¬ 
versities  ;  let  us  defer  for  the 
moment  considering  what  may  be 
the  result. 

The  second  reason  why  the 
university  connexion  may  not  be  a 
satisfactory  solution  is  that  the 
school  is  not  a  place  for  academic 
detachment.  The  syllabus  of  a 
school  must  interpret  to  children 
the  world  as  they  find  it,  and  must 
by  ruthless  selection  temper  the 
wind  of  knowledge  to  the  shorn 
Iamb.  The  university,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  necessarily  relate 
its  studies  to  anything.  It  often 
prides  itself  on  its  detachment, 
holding  that  truth  can  only  be 
distilled  in  quietness  and  that  even 
in  applied  science  the  university  is 
distinguished  from  the  technical 
•college  by  its  detached  and  reflec¬ 
tive  attitude  to  mechanical  proces¬ 
ses.  The  professor  of  classics  may 
think  it  none  of  his  business  to 
interpret  to  his  students  the  world 
as  they  find  it  ;  may  think  they 
are  better  citizens  if  they  are 
withdrawn  from  it  for  three  years, 
and  himself  a  better  university 
teacher  if  he  never  enters  it.  And 
the  professor  of  history  may  recoil 
from  ‘selection’,  one  of  the  subtlest 
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may  be  altogether  unable  to  help 
the  teacher  of  young  children  of 
low  mentality  to  decide  between  the 
only  possible  alternatives  of  saying 
that  King  John  was  ‘a  bad  man’ 
and  leaving  it  at  that,  or  leaving  out 
all  mention  of  him. 

This  second  objection  to  the 
university  connexion  seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  conclusion 
that  the  university  may  be  unable 
as  well  as  unwilling  to  guarantee 
academic  standards  in  the  un¬ 
academic  atmosphere  of  the  training 
college. 

The  crusaders  referred  to  above, 
those  who  would  convert  the 
university  to  their  point  of  view, 
come  in  here  with  a  rush.  Whether 
they  contend  that  truth  is  objective 
or  deny  that  it  can  be,  they  tell 
the  university  that  its  present 
preference  for  liberal  studies  and 
its  dislike  of  the  useful  is  merely 
an  historical  phenomenon  ;  that 
for  centuries  universities  were  places 
of  vocational  education,  and  that 
even  Newman,  when  he  wrote  of 
‘Knowledge  its  own  end’,  had  in 
mind  something  very  different  from 
the  narrow  specialist  grind  of  many 
modern  university  studies.  They 
say,  with  Professor  Carr  Saunders, 
that  a  social  institution  must 
justify  itself  socially  and  that  a 
university  is  a  social  institution  ; 
there  must  be  social  relevance  in 
its  studies  and  its  students  must 
regard  themselves  as  citizens  in 
training. 

But  can  the  crusaders  change  the 
heart  of  the  watchdog  without 
changing  its  nature  ?  The  uni¬ 
versity,  they  feel,  will  help  them 
in  proportion  as  it  sees  its  own 
function  in  terms  of  interpreting 
the  world  to  its  students. 

The  half  of  the  McNair  Committee 
which  thought  this  could  not  be 
done  placed  its  confidence  in  the 
continuance  of  the  joint  examining 
boards,  with  the  addition  of  a 
research  institute,  preferably  near 
the  university,  in  each  examination 
area.  This  scheme  would  rely  on 
professional  soundness  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  flow  of  professional  enlight¬ 
enment  to  keep  standards  high  and 
academically  pure.  It  would  have 
no  disinterested  backing  against 
a  Minister  of  Education  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Education  Authorities  ; 
and  the  universities  would  be  left 
to  ‘stew  in  their  own  juice’. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
committee,  by  dividing  equally  on 
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this  issue,  gave  it  a  prominence 
which  was,  as  it  happened,  very 
topical.  The  solution  of  one  of  the 
difficulties  is  not  hard  to  find.  No 
one  requires  the  professor  of  history 
to  draw  up  a  school  syllabus  or  even 
a  training  college  syllabus.  All  that 
is  wanted  is  that  he  should  keep  an 
alert  (but  not  a  suspicious)  eye  on 
what  is  going  on  in  training  college 
syllabus-making  and  be  ready 
with  knowledgeable  advice  and,  on 
occasion,  with  very  forcible  warn¬ 
ings  where  real  standards  of  scholar¬ 
ship  are  being  thoughtlessly  or 
deliberately  outraged. 

It  is  harder  to  ensure  that  his 
intervention  will  have  the  backing 
of  the  university  if  it  is  needed 
against  powerful  outside  interests, 
and  that  the  university  will  offer 
it  because  it  identifies  itself  with 
what  he  is  doing.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  advocates  of  the  university 
connexion  to  bring  in  the  university 
in  this  way,  as-  a  guarantee  alike 
against  aggression  and  against  care¬ 
lessness  and  over-professionalism  ; 
but  many  of  the  university’s 
heaviest  guns  have  sound  reasons 
of  principle  for  refusing  to  be  so 
used. 

The  Minister  has  approached  the 
universities  to.  ask  whether  they 
will  operate  the  university  scheme 
and  is  probably  now  (April)  con¬ 
sidering  their  answers. 

So  far,  we  have  been  thinking  of 
the  general  issues  which  we  en¬ 
counter  when  we  try  to  face 
squarely  the  need  for  relating  the 
training  of  teachers  to  schools  and 
to  society  and  at  the  same  time 
guaranteeing  its  integrity.  There 
are  other  aspects  of  policy.  The 
Report  deals  with  supply  and 
recruitment  of  teachers  as  well  as 
with  training. 

The  supply  is  inadequate  for  the 
demands  of  an  improved  system  of 
education.  Fifteen  thousand  new 
teachers  are  required  every  year. 
There  are  only  twenty-one  thousand 
children  in  each  age  group  in  the 
higher  forms  of  grammar  schools, 
from  which  teaching  as  well  as 
every  other  profession  is  recruited. 
Successful  high-pressure  recruiting 
of  teachers  would  denude  the 
professions  of  medicine,  engineer¬ 
ing,  the  Church,  and  the  like.  The 
supply,  the  group  from  which 
teachers  may  be  recruited,  must 
be  enlarged.  The  Report  suggests 
two  ways  of  doing  this  :  by  recruit¬ 
ment  to  grammar  schools  at  the  age 
of  about  thirteen  of  children  in 
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non-selective  post-primary  schools 
who  would  like  to  be  teachers  and 
are  recommended  by  their  Heads  ; 
and  by  recruitment  from  industry 
and  commerce.  The  wastage  of 
fifteen  thousand  a  year  would  be 
reduced,  they  further  said,  if 
married  women  were  everywhere 
eligible  for  teaching  posts,  and  if 
arrangements  were  made  to  employ 
part-time  teachers. 

Some  of  these  recommendations 
have  been  acted  on  very  briskly. 
The  Ministry  has  urged  Education 
Authorities  to  accept  into  grammar 
schools  would-be  teachers  from 
among  the  older  children  in  senior 
elementary  schools.  One  county 
with  which  I  am  familiar  had  five 
hundred  applicants.  They  were 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
by  taking  only  those  with  the 
highest  unsuccessful  marks  in  the 
grading  examination  which  they 
had  taken  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
They  have  been  put  into  grammar 
schools,  in  some  schools  added  to 
existing  classes,  in  others  given 
classes  to  themselves.  One  gets 
very  varied’  reports  of  their  success, 
conditioned  largely  by  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  their  previous  education, 
viewed  as  preparatory  to  higher 
education,  and  by  the  suitability 
to  their  needs  of  the  grammar 
school  type  of  education,  if  it  has 
not  been  adjusted  to  them.  The 
policy  in  this  Authority  seems  to 
be  to  put  them  in  ultimately  for 
the  School  Certificate,  but  at  a 
later  age  than  their  contemporaries. 
As  far  as  their  talents  go,  there  is 
probably  no  answer  to  the  grammar 
school  head  mistress  who  said, 
‘Five  of  the  brightest  children  in 
the  elementary  school  can  hardly 
suit  me  less  than  my  five  dullest’. 

If  each  Education  Authority  put 
even  fifty  children  in  this  category, 
some  thousands  of  potential 
teachers  would  come  forward  ;  the 
Report  pointed  out  that  even  if  one 
per  cent,  of  senior  school  children 
became  teachers,  the  number  of 
entrants  to  the  profession  would  be 
increased  by  five  thousand. 

The  recommendation  that 
married  women  be  employable  as 
teachers  has  been  embodied  in  the 
Education  Act  :  marriage  can  no 
longer  be  made  a  bar.  This  will  not 
only  reduce  the  wastage,  it  will 
make  the  profession  more  attractive. 

Little  has  been  done  outside  the 
war-time  nurseries  to  arrange  for 
part-time  teaching  ;  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  because,  at  the  moment,  the 
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strain  of  making  and  operating  such 
a  scheme  would  be  greater  than  the 
relief  which  the  scheme  would  give. 

Recruitment  from  industry  and 
commerce  is  difficult  in  time  of 
total  mobilization,  but  Emergency 
Training  Colleges  (to  which  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  in  the  February 
number  of  The  New  Era)  are  about 
to  open,  to  train  as  teachers  men 
and  women  from  the  Forces. 
Educability,  a  good  mastery  of 
English,  capacity  as  instructors 
and  leaders  and  an  inclination  to 
teach  can  outweigh  in  applicants 
for  this  training  the  lack  of  examina¬ 
tion  qualifications.  When  one 
compares  some  of  the  intelligent 
men  in  the  Forces,  trained  as 
instructors  and  experienced  as 
leaders  in  the  field,  with  seventeen- 
year-old  schoolboys  with  the  School 
Certificate,  it  is  nonsense  to  use  the 
word  ‘dilution’  for  the  admission 
of  the  former  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

The  staffs  of  Emergency  Training 
Colleges  are  being  recruited  largely 
from  teachers,  not  from  training 
colleges,  as  it  is  expected  that 
training  college  staffs  will  have 
their  hands  very  full  in  the  im¬ 
mediately  post-war  years.  The 
dangers  of  this  form  of  recruit¬ 
ment  are  obvious  and  rather  alarm¬ 
ing  ;  and  a  professional  trainer  of 
teachers  may  be  excused  for  being 
envious  of  the  new  trainers  who  are 
to  have  the  exciting  experience  of 
making  their  own  selection  of  what 
really  matters  in  a  training  college 
course,  with  no  examination  for  the 
students  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

The  McNair  Committee  saw  that 
it  was  not  enough  merely  to  indicate 
sources  of  supply  ;  there  must  be  a 
plan  of  recruitment.  By  throwing 
the  net  wider  we  may  get  in  only  a 
lot  more  little  fish.  The  prospect 
of  security,  good  holidays  and  the 
wages  of  an  artizan  will  not  attract 
in  comparison  with  the  financial 
and  social  prospects  of  medicine 
or  law  ;  nor  can  one  rely  on  a  sense 
of  vocation  to  man  a  big  public 
service  whose  members  could  sell 
their  talents  better  in  other  markets, 
who  do  not  begin  to  earn  till  they 
are  twenty  or  twenty-two,  and  who 
are  likely  to  want  to  spend  a  good 
deal  on  the  higher  education  of 
their  own  children.  The  Committee 
found  that  while  a  man  teacher, 
who  began  to  earn  at  twenty  or 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  had  a 
maximum  salary  of  ^348  a  year,  a 
Clerical  Officer  in  the  Civil  Service 
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who  left  school  at  sixteen  reached 
roughly  the  same  maximum,  while 
a  Junior  Executive  Officer,  who 
left  school  at  eighteen,  rose  to  ^510 
maximum.  The  Ministry  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  argument  that  salaries- 
should  be  raised  and  that  there 
should  be  a  basic  scale,  with  a 
variety  of  emoluments  which  so  far® 
are  confined  largely  to  respon¬ 
sibility  allowances.  From  April 
1st,  1945,  basic  rates  of  pay  went 
up  very  roughly  fifty  per  cent. 
There  is  no  distinction  between 
primary  and  secondary  pay,  which 
means  that  grammar  school 
teachers  profit  comparatively  little. 

Increased  pay  and  certain  other 
amenities  should  ease  the  difficulties 
of  recruitment  ;  already  I  have  had 
a  number  of  visitors,  men  of  ability 
and  holding  responsible  but  sub¬ 
ordinate  jobs,  who  wish  to  consider 
teaching  as  a  career. 

The  problems  of  supply  and 
recruitment  are  related,  and  one 
can  say  that  the  report  indicates 
the  directions  in  which  each  may 
be  solved,  and  that  the  Ministry 
is  following  up  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Report  as  quickly  as- 
may  be. 

But  there  are  two  other  important 
aspects.  It  is  not  enough  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  recruits  by 
broadening  the  basis  of  selection 
and  offering  a  good  wage.  The 
Committee  became  aware  of  the 
small  esteem  in  which  the  teaching 
profession  is  held  in  the  community, 
and  urged  that  good  candidates  are 
frightened  away  by  the  thought 
that  teachers  are  ‘a  race  apart’. 
The  Committee’s  solution  was  that 
those  responsible  for  adult  educa¬ 
tion  should  impress  on  parents  and 
others  the  function  of  education 
in  a  community,  in  the  hope  that 
the  standing  of  teachers  would 
improve.  They  also  proposed  to- 
make  the  teacher’s  work  more  alive 
and  interesting  and  his  career  more 
eventful  by  attaching  to  each 
district  a  ‘School  of  Education’,’ 
which  should  be  a  meeting-place 
for  teachers,  the  site  of  advanced 
classes  in  their  subjects  and  in 
teaching,  and  a  place  of  research. 
In  the  university  scheme  these 
schools  are  necessarily  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  ;  in  the  Joint  Board 
scheme,  preferably  so. 

The  second  aspect  is  the  life  and 
work  of  a  training  college.  ‘Pie 
in  the  sky’  when  you  leave  will 
not  attract  eager  young  people  if 
the  professional  preparation  is  a 
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•dull  grind  and  life  in  a  training 
college  is  hedged  round  by  restric¬ 
tions'  which  their  contemporaries 
in  business  do  not  have  to  endure  ; 
nor  will  the  right  type  of  staff  be 
attracted.  The  Committee  there¬ 
fore  recommends  that  training  col¬ 
leges  examine  themselves  to  see 
■whether  they  are  perfect  in  these 
directions,  and  they  advise  more 
interchange  of  staff  between  train¬ 


ing  colleges  and  schools  than  is 
now  usual. 

To  sum  up  :  the  problem  of 
recasting  and  improving  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  has  been  faced  by 
the  Act.  The  need  for  more  and 
better  teachers  and  better  condi¬ 
tions  of  service  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  McNair  Report.  The 
measures  taken  to  improve  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training  should  relate 
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training  and  teaching  more  closely 
to  one  another  and  to  life,  both  by 
introducing  a  leaven  of  teachers 
with  different  backgrounds  from 
the  usual  and  because  colleges  and 
their  courses  are  to  be  less  the 
seed-beds  of  ‘a  race  apart’.  And 
the  new  Ministry  is  taking  the 
problem  of  supply  and  recruitment 
very  seriously  and  is  doing  a  great 
deal  about  it. 


Some  Official  Publications  on  Education  from 
1870  to  date 


Obtainable  from  H.M.  Stationery 

Office 

1870 

Elementary  Education  Act  (school  for 
each  child)  3/- 

1880 

Education  Act  (making  attendance 
compulsory)  2/- 

1889 

Technical  Instruction  Act  (impact  of 
industry  on  education)  o.p. 

1891 

Eord  Salisbury’s  Education  Act 
(abolishing  school  fees  in  elementary 
schools)  o.p. 

1899 

Board  of  Education  Act  (establishing 
B.o.E.)  Id. 

1900 

Education.  Act  (abolishing  Payment 
by  Results)  o.p. 

1902 

Education  Act  (abolishing  School 
Boards,  made  county  and  county 
borough  councils  responsible  for  all 
secondary  and  technical  educa¬ 
tion)  3d. 

1907 

Education  Act  (Insisting  upon  admis¬ 
sion  without  fees  into  State  controlled 
secondary  schools  of  25  per  cent,  of 
children  from  public  elementary 
schools) 


1918 

Education  Act 

(Fisher) 

9d. 

1921 

Education  Act 

2/- 

r1 924 

« 

Psychological 

Tests  of 

Educable 

Capacity 

2/- 

1926 

Adolescent.  Hadow  Report  of  the  * 
Consultative  Committee  on  the 
Education  of  the  Adolescent  2/- 

Rural  Education  (Educational  Pam¬ 
phlets)  6d. 

1932 

Report  on  the  Instruction  of  the 
Young  in  the  Aims  and  Achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  League  of  Nations 
(Educational  Pamphlets)  6d.  - 


The  School  Certificate  Examination, 
being  the  Report  of  the  Panel  of 
Investigators  appointed  by  the 
Secondary  School  Examination 
Council  to  enquire  into  the  Eight 
Approved  School  Certificate  Exami¬ 
nations  held  in  the  summer  of  1931 

2/6 

1933 

The  Children  Act  (modifying  Act  of 
1921)  '  o.p. 

Infant  and  Nursery  Schools.  Report 
of  the  Consultative  Committee 
(Hadow)  2/6 

Staffing  in  Secondary  Schools 
(Circular  1428)  (England/Wales)  Id. 

1936 

Circular  1444  (Administrative  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  Educational  Develop¬ 
ment)  2d. 

1937 

Handbook  of  Suggestions  for  the 
Consideration  of  Teachers  and  others 
concerned  in  the  work  of  Public 
Elementary  Schools  2/6 

1937 

Homework  1/3 

1938 

Secondary  Education  with  special 
reference  to  Grammar  Schools  and 
Technical  High  Schools  (Spens)  3/6 

The  Organization  and  Curriculum  of 
Sixth  Forms  in  Secondary  Schools 

1/- 

1939 

Primary  School.  Report  of  the  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  on  the  Primary 
School  2/6 

The  Schools  in  Wartime  6d. 

Circular  1469.  Education  of  evacuated 
school  children  in  time  of  emergency. 
(May.)  2d. 

Circular  1474.  Schooling  in  an  Emer¬ 
gency  :  Suggestions  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  transferred  to  the 
Reception  Areas.  (August)  6d. 

1940 

Health  of  the  School  Child.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1938 

1/3 

1943 

Educational  Reconstruction.  (Cmd. 
6458)  (‘The  White  Paper’)  6d. 
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Sex  Education  in  Schools  and  Youth 
Organizations  6d. 

Curriculum  and  Examinations  in 
Secondary  Schools.  Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  (Norwood)  1/6 


The  Youth  Service  after  the  War. 
Report  of  the  Youth  Advisory 
Council  6d. 


The  Abolition  of  Tuition  Fees  in 
Grant  -  Aided  Secondary  Schools. 
Special  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Schools.  (Fleming)  6d. 

Agricultural  Education.  Report  of  the 
Committee  (  Luxmoore)  on  Post-war 
Agricultural  Education  in  England 
and  Wales.  (Cmd.  6433)  "  1/6 


1944 

j  Education  Act  (Butler)  2/- 

Public  Schools  and  the  General  Educa¬ 
tional  System.  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Schools  (Lord 
Fleming)  ’  1/6 

Circular  No.  10  (Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion)  regarding  the  Draft  Building 
Regulations,  1944  Id. 

Memorandum  on  the  Draft  Building 
Regulation  dated  November  3rd, 
1944,  prescribing  Standards  for 
School  Premises  6d. 

Standard  Construction  for  Schools. 
(Post-war  Building  Studies  No.  2) 

6d. 

Principles  of  Government  in  Main¬ 
tained  Secondary  Schools  (Cmd. 
6523)  2d. 

Emergency  Recruitment  and  Training 
of  Teachers,  Ministry  of  Education 
Circulars — 

18.  (Includes  Report  on  Standards 
and  Methods  of  Selection  of  Candi¬ 
dates  for  Training)  Id. 

1652.  (Includes  Interim  Report  on 
Layout  and  Content  of  the  Course, 
Staffing  of  the  Colleges  required 
under  the  Scheme,  etc.)  2d. 

Supply,  Recruitment  and  Training  of 
Teachers  and  Youth  Leaders.  Re¬ 
port  of  Committee  (Sir  Arnold 
McNair)  2/- 

Supply,  Recruitment  and  Training  of 
Teachers  in  the  period  immediately 
following  the  war.  Reports  of  the 
Advisory  Council  in  Education  in 
Scotland.  (Cmd.  6501)  .  1/- 
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THE  REFORM  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 


The  Content  of  Education 

n  the  May  Bulletin  we  stressed 
the  importance  of  thinking  out 
afresh  the  matter  and  method 
of  education  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  the  individual  and  of  society  in 
the  post-war  world.  In  1940  a 
meeting  to  consider  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  curriculum  was  called  in 
Oxford  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hubback, 
of  the  Association  for  Education  in 
Citizenship,  and  Dr.  P.  Volkov,  of 
the  New  Education  Fellowship.  A 
Committee  was  formed  to  continue 
the  work  and  at  the  end  of  1941 
became  Council  for  Curriculum 
Reform,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  H.  G.  Stead,  Organising  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  English  New  Education 
Fellowship.  After  his  death,  in 
January,  1943,  Mr.  J.  A.  Lauwerys 
took  his  place  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  Its  Interim  Report  has 
just  been  published  under  the  title 
‘The  Content  of  Education’  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  Press,  8/6),  with 
a  sub  -  title  ‘Proposals  for  the 
Reform  of  the  School  Curriculum’. 
The  importance  of  the  subject, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
August  conference  of  the  E.N.E.F. 
will  be  dealing  with  ‘Content  and 
Method  in  Secondary  Education’, 
suggests  that  we  might  well  give 
considerable  space  in  this  bulletin 
to  a  review  of  this  book.  It  should 
be  regarded  as  a  necessary  piece  of 
preliminary  reading  for  all  intending 
members  of  conference,  not  so  much 
because  we  shall  all  agree  on  the 
details  of  its  recommendations,  but 
because  it  will  stimulate  the  right 
kind  of  approach  to  the  problem 
and  is  largely  the  work  of  individual 
educationists  who  are  also  members 
of  the  E.N.E.F.  Five  of  the 
Council’s  twenty  members  have  a 
seat  on  the  E.N.E.F.  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  other  familiar 
names  give  assurance  that  the 
general  point  of  view  will  be  in 
line  with  the  movement  of  opinion 
within  our  own  membership  during 
the  past  few  years.  Those  of  us 
who  knew  Dr.  Stead  intimately  will 
see  his  hand  unmistakeably  in  at 
least  two  of  the  chapters,  and  we 
understand  that  the  book  incor¬ 
porates  the  last  of  his  written  work. 
To  some  of  us,  who  gratefully 


acknowledge  our  debt  to  him,  that 
is  in  itself  a  considerable  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  though  the  book 
suffers  from  the  unevenness  of 
quality  which  is  the  mark  of  nearly 
all  symposia  and  committee  pro- 
ducations  we  recommend  it  for  the 
serious  considerations  of  our 
members. 

The  Structure  and  Content  of  the 
Curriculum 

The  first  chapter  stresses  in 
particular  Dr.  Stead’s  contention 
that  there  is  a  functional  relation 
between  the  purpose  of  society,  the 
purpose  of  education,  and  the 
content  of  the  curriculum.  ‘The 
purpose  of  society  determines  the 
purpose  of  the  schools  ;  the  purpose 
of  the  schools  decides  the  content 
of  education.  If  society  wants 
technical  efficiency,  its  educational 
provision  will  be  mainly  technical 
schools  ;  if  it  wants  ‘cannon  fodder’, 
its  schools  will  become  pre-military 
training  establishments  ;  if  it  wants 
divisions  in  society,  it  will  provide 
a  disintegrated  educational  system  ; 
if  it  wants  unity,  it  will  provide  for 
common  experience  in  pre-adult 
life  ;  if  it  doesn’t  know  what  it 
wants,  its  educational  system  will 
reflect  the  social  chaos.  In  every 
case  the  curriculum  is  determined 
by  the  purpose  of  society’.  Failure 
to  realize  this  vital  connection  has 
led  to  the  curriculum  of  different 
types  of  school  ‘being  considered 
as  a  series  of  discrete  problems’  ; 
extension  of  school  life  has  mainly 
led  to  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
to  the  existing  content,  and  ‘new 
knowledge  and  new  techniques  have 
had  to  fight  the  vested  interests  of 
the  old  for  a  place  on  the  timetable’. 

Since  education  both  affects  and 
is  affected  by  the  form  of  society 
the  Council  felt  it  necessary  to 
define,  in  general  terms,  their  social 
outlook.  They  considered  that  the 
further  development  of  a  planned 
society  consistent  with  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  democratic  principles  was 
necessary,  and  that  ‘education 
should  promote  the  fullest  possible 
personal  development  and  the  most 
effective  participation  in  a  planned 
democratic  society’.  We  must 
struggle  against  the  inertia  which 


prevents  any  re-examination  of  the 
social  relevance  of  the  established 
forms  and  material  of  study,  and 
cease  to  defend  them  purely  on 
grounds  of  a  supposed  transfer  of 
training.  Some  readjustment  of 
subject  boundaries  is  necessary,  and 
more  co-operative  effort  by  teachers 
must  be  achieved.  ‘Increasing 
specialization  has  made  teachers  as 
wise  as  owls  in  an  ever-narrowing 
field  but  as  blind  as  bats  over  an 
ever- widening  one'.  One  s  reminded 
ever  -  widening  one’.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  description  of  the 
specialist  as  a  man  who  learned 
more  and  more  about  less  and  less 
until  he  knew  everything  about 
nothing.  Teachers  must  therefore 
be  trained  to  co-operate  more 
effectively  in  the  achievement  of 
common  ends  and  to  ‘integrate  the 
activities  of  individual  children’. 

During  the  past  seventy  years  a 
considerable  measure  of  pruning 
has  been  undertaken  and  methods 
of  teaching  and  learning  have  been 
much  altered.  ‘In  particular  we 
note  the  stress  on  more  active 
learning  by  the  pupil,  on  interest, 
and  on  usefulness,  as  criteria  in 
choice  of  subject-matter,  and  the 
stress  on  vividness  and  economy  in 
presentation  of  material  by  the 
teacher’.  Y et  the  current  secondary 
curriculum  is  still  essentially  a 
collection  of  subjetcs  too  formal  and 
academic  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
majority  of  children  who  do  not 
go  on  to  higher  studies,  examina¬ 
tions  dominate  choice  of  subjects 
and  methods  of  study,  and  practical 
and  aesthetic  subjects  are  not  given 
sufficient  time  or  attention. 

The  Council  recommends  ‘a 
curriculum  structure  which  could 
be  common  in  its  core  requirements 
for  all  types  of  Secondary  School 
up  to  16’  ;  the  basic  minimum 
being  the  native  language,  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  natural  sciences,  the 
social  sciences,  and  aesthetic  studies 
and  activities.  The  scope  of  these 
core  studies  is  defined  a  little  more 
exactly  in  later  chapters,  but  careful 
reading  suggests  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  proposals  here 
set  out  and  the  existing  curriculum 
structure  are  by  no  means  as 
radical  as  the  general  nature  of  the 
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report  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
We  have  insufficient  space  to  com¬ 
ment  in  detail  on  all  these  subject 
proposals  and  must  therefore  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  some  treatment  of 
those  chapters  which  are  of  the 
greatest  general  interest. 

Moral  and  Religious  Education 

Of  Chapter  5  the  Times  Educa¬ 
tional  Supplement  said,  ‘it  may 
well  leave  some  readers  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  despair’.  While 
we  feel  this  is  too  strong  a  state¬ 
ment  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  this 
section  it  is  easy  to  see  the  feeling 
that  prompted  it.  This  is  a  sym¬ 
posium  comprising  two  compara¬ 
tively  lengthy  articles  by  Catharine 
Fletcher  (Moral  and  Religious 
Education)  and  Phyllis  Doyle 
(Religious  Education),  and  two 
tail-pieces  of  about  700  words  each 
by  G.  Patrick  Meredith  and  Julian 
Huxley.  The  arrangement  of  this 
section  amply  illustrates  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  we  find  in  the  material. 
The  general  heading  is  ‘A  Sym¬ 
posium’,  its  pages  are  headed 
‘Religion  and  Ethics’,  it  has  a 
footnote  of  editorial  apology  on  the 
first  page,  and  the  two  major 
articles  remind  one  of  a  property 
horse  of  which  the  front  legs  are 
not  aware  of  what  the  back  legs 
are  doing. 

Miss  Fletcher  sums  up  her  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  following  words,  ‘The 
answer  to  religious  education  lies 
in  the  vision  and  character  of  the 
teacher,  and  in  the  reconstruction 
of  society  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  of  human  evaluation  and 
co-operation’.  Contrast  Miss  Doyle’s 
approach,  ‘We  must  disabuse  our 
minds  of  the  idea  that  the  chief 
aim  of  religious  education  is  the 
inculcation  of  moral  values.  Such 
an  attitude  is  Machiavellian  ;  it 
regards  religion  as  a  means  to  an 
end  rather  than  an  end  in  itself. 
Moral  values  are  the  result  of 
religious  education,  not  its  primary 
concern.  .  .  .  Thus  the  first  pos¬ 
tulate  in  any  scheme  of  religious 
education  is  the  recognition  of  a 
Transcendent  Reality  before  which 
human  beings  humble  themselves’. 

The  two  articles  are  continuously 
at  cross  purposes.  Miss  Fletcher 
stresses  throughout  the  moral  values 
inherent  in  the  child’s  social  herit¬ 
age  and  appears  to  consider  religion 
as  a  means  through  which  certain 
individual  and  social  ends  can  be 
achieved  ;  to  Miss  Doyle  religion 
is  itself  a  fundamental  and  self- 


justifying  reality — ‘Religious  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  reformed  curriculum’, 
she  says,  ‘should  set  itself  the  task 
of  developing  in  the  child  such  a 
religious  consciousness  that  he  will 
worship,  commune,  and  act  in 
response  to  his  developing  know¬ 
ledge  of  God’.  Miss  Fletcher  says, 
‘Those  who  are  aware  of  the 
spiritual  values  of  life,  know  that 
the  answer  to  eternal  values  is  in 
the  immediate  valuation  of  the 
present’.  Though  it  is  difficult  to 
see  precisely  what  this  means  it 
can  profitably  be  contrasted  with 
Miss  Doyle’s  clearer  statement  on 
the  value  of  the  daily  act  of  cor¬ 
porate  worship  when  she  says,  ‘A 
good  choir,  particularly  in  boys’ 
schools,  selections  of  Scripture  or 
other  suitable  works,  and  proper 
timing  of  the  service  all  help  in  the 
real  effort  to  lift  the  whole  school 
daily  above  and  beyond  material 
urgencies  into  the  peace  of  the 
Eternal’. 

We  can  understand  the  diffi¬ 
culties  experienced  by  the  Council 
in  approaching  this  aspect  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  editorial  footnote  on 
page  69  says  that,  ‘rather  than 
attempt  a  fagade  of  unanimity  by 
an  array  of  innocuous  face-saving 
ambiguities  it  was  thought  best  to 
allow  this  chapter  to  take  the  form 
of  purely  individual  contributions’. 
But  the  mere  reiteration  of  differing 
points  of  view  is  of  little  service  at 
the  present  stage.  If  a  selected 
group  of  educationists  can  only 
arrive  at  an  agreed  policy  by  ‘an 
array  of  innocuous  face-saving 
devices’  there  seems  no  hope  at  all 
of  the  integrated  education  which 
the  book  advocates  and  little  virtue 
in  the  ‘mutual  tolerance’  extolled 
in  the  editorial  footnote.  The  sym¬ 
posium  method  accentuates  differ¬ 
ences  in  viewpoint,  which  are 
further  emphasized  by  the  difference 
in  form  of  expression.  The  sub¬ 
stantial  measure  of  agreement  is 
obscured  rather  than  revealed,  and 
it  is  this  common  ground  which 
most  needs  to  be  explored  if  we 
are  to  establish  a  scheme  which  is 
generally  acceptable  in  this  field  of 
educational  life. 

In  brief  we  should  say  that  Miss 
Doyle  believes  in  ‘absolute  values'  ; 
Mr.  Meredith  sees  only  ‘relative 
values’  (‘science  eschews  absolutes 
and  immutables')  ;  Miss  Fletcher 
tries  to  find  the  absolute  in  the 
relative  (‘the  eternal  in  the  present’), 
and  only  the  short  excerpt  from  a 
work  by  Julian  Huxley  poses  the 
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problem  clearly  and  indicates  a 
way  in  which  a  solution  may  be 
found. 

Growing  Up  in  the  Modern  World 
After  the  somewhat  critical  re¬ 
marks  of  the  previous  section  we 
are  pleased  to  pay  a  tribute  to  an 
excellent  chapter  under  the  above 
heading.  This  will  amply  repay 
careful  reading  and  reflection.  It 
is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  think 
out  and  restate  the  particular 
problems  of  adjustment  which  have 
to  be  faced  while  ‘growing  up  in 
the  modern  world’.  Changes  in 
family  life,  the  effect  of  urbaniza¬ 
tion,  the  unstable  present-day 
values,  the  meaning  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life,  and  the  problems 
involved  in  personal,  social,  and 
economic  relationships  are  all  dis¬ 
cussed  with  a  commendable  brevity 
and  lucidity. 

The  Primary  School  Curriculum 
The  final  conclusions  contain  the 
statement,  ‘The  chapter  upon  the 
Primary  Stage  deserves  close  atten¬ 
tion’.  Certainly  we  are  in  need  of 
clear  direction  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  principles  of  the  Council 
should  be  applied  at  this  stage,  but 
for  this  purpose  this  brief  chapter 
is  of  little  use.  It  abounds  in  vague 
and  high  sounding  generalities  ;  it 
will  add  much  to  our  confusion  and 
little  to  our  knowledge.  What,  for 
example,  can  wTe  make  of  the  state¬ 
ment  on  page  58  :  ‘For  the  normal 
needs  of  the  child’s  growth  are  the 
needs  of  the  society  into  which  he 
was  born  and  in  which  he  must 
live’  ?  In  so  far  as  it  means  any¬ 
thing  it  seems  to  be  perilously  akin 
to  the  fascist  motto  ‘Geneinnutz 
vor  Eigennutz’  (the  general  good 
before  the  personal  good).  It  can 
scarcely  be  intended  to  convey  that 
impression  but  seems  susceptible  of 
no  other  interpretation.  This  con¬ 
tribution  is  also  marred  by  redund¬ 
ancies  such  as  ‘Beyond  the  here 
and  now  of  the  immediate  present' 
(page  64)  ;  the  wearisome  reitera¬ 
tion  of  such  phrases  as  ‘social 
inheritance’  occasionally  varied  by 
‘social  heritage’,  which  are  assumed 
by  the  writer  of  the  chapter  to  be 
synonomous  terms  ;  and  a  slipshod 
use  of  verbs  in  phrases  such  as  ‘As 
we  grow  to  the  vision'.  We  shall 
still  have  to  go  to  the  Primary 
School  Report  and  to  writers  such 
as  Kenneth  Richmond  for  guidance 
with  regard  to  primary  school 
practice. 
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pswich  Education  Conference 

‘What  shall  we  Teach'  ?  was  the 
uestion  put  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Lauwerys 
t  an  education  conference  held  in 
[Ipswich  on  March  17th. 

The  Education  Act,  he  said,  sets 
ip  a  framework  within  which  we 
(hall  have  to  work  for  the  coming 
,'wenty,  perhaps  forty,  years.  The 
struggle  for  reform,  therefore,  is 
iow  transferred  to  content,  to  what 
,B  taught.  This  is  not  the  only 
Ihing  that  matters — the  teacher’s 
>wn  influence  is  of  fundamental 
mportance  whatever  he  teaches — 
out  it  is  a  matter  of  great  concern, 
'he  Nazis,  for  example,  who  well 
mderstand  the  means  of  propaga- 
iing  beliefs  and  of  shaping  people’s 
>utlook  employed  the  teaching  of 
oiology  as  a  vehicle  for  racial 
oropaganda.  And  they  hoped  to 
'tabilize  their  state  by  minimizing 
n  their  educational  arrangements 
hose  studies  which  liberalize  the 
mind  and  open  the  way  to  the 
orofessions. 

There  is  fair  agreement  among 
enlightened  educators  regarding  the 
fvay  in  which  very  young  children 
hould  be  treated,  e.g.,  everyone 
hinks  there  should  be  much  free 
blay,  toys  should  be  provided  and 
'O  on.  In  fact  what  they  like  is 
jood  for  them.  But  there  is  less 
agreement  regarding  the  secondary 
tage.  Indeed,  one  still  sometimes 
nears  that  what  boys  and  girls  of 
his  age  dislike  is  good  for  them. 

When  we  consider  what  is  taught 
in  the  secondary  schools  at  the 
moment  we  find  that  Grammar 
mhools  spend  more  than  half  their 
ime  on  languages  and  mathematics, 
while  in  Senior  schools  religious 
knowledge,  English  and  arithmetic 
ire  considered  the  most  important 
•ubjects  ;  foreign  languages  are  not 
aught  at  all.  Partly  as  a  result  of 
he  differing  educational  menus, 
oeople  who  grow  up  in  the  various 
ypes  of  schools  find  it  more  difficult 
han  they  should  to  mix  and  con¬ 
verse  together.  Yet  the  schooling 
irovided  for  the  community  should 
obviously  serve  to  provide  links, 
not  to  erect  barriers. 

It  is  certainly  important  to  study 
:he  history  of  the  curriculum. 
IL'he  elementary  schools,  whose 
general  shape  and  structure  were 
determined  largely  by  forces  opera- 
-ive  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
:eenth  century,  were  founded  in 
>art  at  least  to  provide  workers 
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with  the  knowledge  and  attitudes 
required  to  man  the  factories  of  the 
period.  The  curriculum  they  follow 
with  its  stress  on  simple  and 
mechanical  facility  in  reading,  writ¬ 
ing  and  number  operations,  reflects 
that  concern.  The  Grammar  school 
curriculum  has  different  roots  :  it 
derives  from  the  500  -  year  -  old 
literate  tradition — the  ‘high’  culture 
of  the  clerks  and  learned  men.  * 
These  were  not  concerned  with 
industry  or  science,  but  with  writ¬ 
ing,  talking,  persuading,  administer¬ 
ing— in  a  word  with  the  occupations 
of  running  the  administration  of  a 
feudal  or  monarchic  state.  The 
secondary  schools  of  to-day  have 
not  yet  shaken  free  from  these 
irrelevant  traditions,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  many  reformers.  The 
latter,  of  course,  are  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  the  natural  inertia 
of  any  educational  system  makes  it 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  any  subject 
which  has  once  found  its  way  into 
the  timetable.  In  addition  it  is 
not  difficult  for  ingenious  persons 
to  find  all  sorts  of  reasons  for 
leaving  in  a  school  timetable  any 
subject  or  activity  that  is  found 
there. 

In  tackling  the  problem  of  de¬ 
signing  a  curriculum  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  an  industrial  and 
democratic  society  in  the  twentieth 
century,  it  is  well  to  begin  by  asking 
what  we  are  bound  to  teach— leaving 
until  later  the  difficult  problem  of 
how  best  to  arrange  and  organize 
this  material.  First,  we  shall 
probably  all  agree  that  English  is 
an  essential  ;  all  children  should 
have  some  introduction  to  our 
literary  inheritance,  and  for  us  all 
it  is  the  chief  instrument  of  com¬ 
munication.  Secondly,  history  and 
geography,  perhaps  arranged  under 
social  studies,  are  also  essential  ; 
we  all  desire  a  better  world  order 
and  a  more  vigorous  democracy, 
and  for  these  we  need  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
of  its  history.  Thirdly,  some 
learning  in  natural  science  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  an  understanding  of  the 
world  to-day.  Fourthly,  the  arts, 
both  their  practice  and  appreciation 
are  needed  for  their  value  in 
increasing  sensitivity  and  helping 
in  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  personality.  Fifthly,  physical 
activities  are  necessary  for  healthy 
physical  growth.  These,  then,  are 
the  absolute  requirements  ;  outside 
these  there  should  be  scope  for 
much  free  choice  of  work  and 
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opportunity  for  development  of 
talents. 

Following  Mr.  Lauwerys’  address 
many  questions  were  asked  and 
contributions  made  by  teachers, 
councillors  and  parents.  Most  of 
these  dealt  with  the  immediate 
question  of  secondary  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  and  what  we  may  expect  to 
be  taught,  and  how,  in  the  new 
secondary  schools. 

Mr.  Hill,  Director  of  Education 
for  Ipswich,  was  in  the  Chair  ;  he 
contributed  a  good  deal  by  the 
friendliness  of  his  introductory 
remarks  and  general  informality. 

The  'meeting  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  R.  Lewis,  Secretary  of  the 
Ipswich  Co  -  operative  Education 
Committee,  with  the  help  of  the 
New  English  Education  Fellowship, 
and  was  attended  by  nearly  two 
hundred  people.  A  second  con¬ 
ference  has  been  planned  for  Satur¬ 
day,  May  26th,  when  the  speaker 
will  be  Miss  Fletcher,  Principal  of 
Bingley  Training  College  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  English  New  Education 
Fellowship,  and  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
L.  Missen,  Secretary  for  Education 
for  East  Suffolk.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  conference  will  serve  as  an 
inaugural  meeting  for  an  Ipswich 
branch  of  the  English  Education 
Fellowship. 

Barnet 

Our  first  meeting  this  year  was 
on  February  5th  and  was  in  the 
form  of  a  Brains  Trust.  There  had 
been  a  suggestion  that  parents 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
bombard  a  panel  of  teachers  with 
long  pent-up  questions  on  educa¬ 
tional  topics,  the  Question  Master 
being  the  only  one  to  see  the 
questions  in  advance.  Many  more 
questions  were  sent  in  than  could 
be  dealt  with  in  the  time,  but  it 
was  a  very  successful  experiment. 

Our  chief  aim  this  spring  was  to 
arouse  local  interest  in  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  Act  in  Hertfordshire, 
just  what  it  would  mean  both 
immediately  and  when  fully  imple¬ 
mented.  We  were  fortunate  in 
securing  Mr.  Newsom,  Education 
Officer  for  Herts.,  to  speak  on  ‘The 
Act  made  Fact  in  Hertfordshire’ 
at  a  meeting  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  branch  of  the  N.U.T. 
on  March  13th.  The  hall  was 
crowded  and  four,  hundred  and 
fifty  people  were  delighted  to  have 
their  questions  answered  in  Mr. 
Newsom’s  succinct  and  inimitably 
witty  way. 
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On  March  20th  we  had  our 
Annual  General  Meeting  which  was 
a  speedy  forerunner  of  another 
Brains  Trust.  This  time  we  had  a 
‘Trust5  of  only  three,  with  discussion 
and  questions  from  the  floor  on 
each  topic.  Everyone  appreciated 
this  opportunity  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas,  and  the  most  cheering  and 
common  question  at  the  end  was 
‘When  is  the  next  meeting’  ? 

In  the  summer  we  are  looking 
forward  to  hearing  Miss  Fletcher, 
and  we  are  hoping  to  discuss  ‘What 
is  to  be  taught  in  the  New 
Secondary  Schools’. 

Cambridge 

On  February  7th  members  met 
to  hear  Mr.  F.  Ft.  C.  Butler  give  an 
interesting  account  of  the  recent 
formation  of  the  ‘Council  for  the 
Promotion  of  Field  Studies’.  The 
aims  of  the  Council  are  to  provide 
facilities  for  every  aspect  of  field 
work  at  first  hand  and  to  set  up 
for  this  purpose,  residential  Field 
Study  and  Research  Centres  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country, 
in  localities  selected  for  the  richness 
and  variety  of  their  geological, 
geographical,  historical  and  archae¬ 
ological  features.  Flatford  Mill, 
East  Suffolk,  has  been  leased  by 
the  National  Trust,  which  is  work¬ 
ing  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
C.P.F.S.  for  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Field  Centre,  and  would  be 
opened  in  the  summer  for  small 
parties. 

The  Centres  will  be  available  to 
schools,  universities,  youth  clubs, 
and  all  serious  workers  in  the  field, 
and  will  have  special  facilities  such 
as  a  library,  laboratory,  bird¬ 
watching  station,  meteorological 
apparatus,  cinema  and  studio. 

Brisk  questioning  from  the 
audience  showed  the  practical 
interest  aroused  by  Mr.  Butler’s 
explanation  of  the  scheme. 

York 

Two  successful  study  groups  were 
inaugurated  before  Christmas  and 
have  carried  on  with  fortnightly 
meetings  during  the  Easter  term. 
One  of  these  was  led  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Baxter  and  discussed  the  Primary 
School  of  the  future  ;  whilst  the 
other  (which  will  continue  after 
Easter)  was  under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  M.  T.  Nicholls,  M.A.,  and 
dealt  with  the  Secondary  School 


of  the  future,  tests  for  transfer  and 
curriculum.  Both  groups  have  been 
well  worth  while,  numbers  varying 
from  14  to  24  (according  to  the 
weather) . 

A  Brains  Trust  was  held  on 
March  15th  and  was  so  well 
attended  that  the  room  we  had 
booked  would  not  hold  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  we  had,  at  the  last 
moment,  to  seek  fresh  quarters, 
which,  fortunately,  were  available 
in  the  same  building.  The  members 
of  the  trust  proved  an  excellent 
team,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Northcott  a  very  instructive 
and  delightful  evening  was  spent. 

A  conference  was  held  at  Mill 
Mount  School  on  May  12th  and 
13th.  The  speaker  on  the  Saturday 
was  Professor  Jones,  of  Leeds 
University,  who  spoke  on  ‘Economic 
Aspects  of  Educational  Expendi¬ 
ture’.  On  the  Sunday,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Frost,  of  the  Adult  School  Union, 
dealt  with  Adult  Education. 
Reports  were  received  from  the 
study  groups  on  Primary  and  Post 
Primary  Education. 

/The  W.E.A.  collaborated  with  us 
in  arranging  this  conference,  and 
we  have  also  conferred  with  them 
on  the  subject  of  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  ‘Friends  of  Education’  to 
watch  educational  developments  in 
the  city. 

Forthcoming  Conferences 

North  West  Kent  Branch  are 
holding  a  Conference  on  June  23rd, 
probably  on  ‘The  Curriculum’.  Par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  obtained  from  Miss 
Joan  Andrews,  52  Danson  Road, 
Bexley,  Kent. 

The  Summer  Conference  of  the 
E.N.E.F. 

will  be  held  at  the  Training  College, 
Hull,  on  ‘Content  and  Method  in 
Secondary  Education’,  from  August 
15th  to  August  22nd.  This  will  be 
mainly  a  discussion  conference,  run 
on  similar  lines  to  the  conference  at 
Bedford,  1942,  Wem,  1943,  and 
Bangor,  1944. 

The  present  officers  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
E.N.E.F.  are  as  follows  : 

President  : 

Sir  Fred  Clarke,  Director, 
Institute  of  Education,  London 
University. 
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Executive  Committee  : 

National  Representatives  : 

Miss  C.  Fletcher,  Principal,  Bing 
ley  Training  College  (Chairman) 
Mr.  David  Jordan,  Lecturer  i: 
Education,  Goldsmith’s  Colleg 
(Vice-Chairman)  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Curry 
Headmaster,  Dartington  Hall  ;  Mi 
J.  Guest,  Education  Secretary 
Lohdon  Co-operative  Society  Ltd. 
Prof.  H.  R.  Hamley,  Head  o 
Department  of  Higher  Degrees 
Institute  of  Education,  Londoi 
University  ;  Mrs.  Beatrice  King 
Specialist  on  Education  in  U.S.S.R. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Lauwerys,  Reader  ii 
Education,  University  of  London 
Dr.  E.  Lawrence,  Director,  Nationa 
Froebel  Foundation  ;  Miss  Deam 
Levin,  Teacher  and  Specialist  or 
Education  in  U.S.S.R.  ;  S/Ldr 
A.  K.  C.  Ottaway,  R.A.F.V.R. 
Prof.  F.  Schonell,  Professor  o: 
Education,  University  College  o: 
Wales  ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Woodhead 
Chief  Education  Officer,  Kent. 

Branch  Representatives  : 

Barnet  :  Miss  E.  Dibblin,  Assist¬ 
ant  Mistress,  East  Barnet  County 
School. 

Bristol  :  Not  yet  elected. 
Cambridge  :  Miss  D.  M.  Howlett 
Headmistress,  Coleridge  Senior 
Girls’  School,  Cambridge. 

Derby  :  Mr.  L.  Bradley,  Head¬ 
master,  Derby  School. 

Hertford  :  Mr.  E.  G.  Sirnm, 
Assistant  Director  of  Education, 
Herts. 

Leicester  :  Mrs.  Biggs,  Assistant 
Mistress,  Leicester  Technical  Cob 
lege. 

N.W.  Kent  :  Miss  J.  Andrews; 
Assistant  Mistress,  Welling  Cen¬ 
tral  Girls’  School. 

N.W.  London  :  Mr.  M.  Potts 
Headmaster,  Hendon  County 
School. 

Norwich  :  Miss  I.  Bowyer,  Head¬ 
mistress,  Cavell  Infants’  School 
Nottingham  :  Dr.  M.  M.  Lewis, Vice- 
Principal,  Goldsmith’s  College. 
Sheffield  :  Miss  Ashton,  Lecturer 
The  Training  College. 

York  :  Not  yet  elected. 

Affiliated  Bodies  : 

Assistant  Masters’  Association 
Mr.  H.  L.  Birbeck  ;  London 
Teachers’  Association  :  Miss  M.  D 
Clarke  ;  National  Association  ol 
Co-operative  Education  Commit¬ 
tees  ;  Mrs.  B.  Evans,  J.P.,  Mr.  R 
Lewis. 


Further  particulars  about  the  E.N.E.F.  may  be  obtained  from  the  Organizing  Secretary,  74  Earlham  Road,  Norwich. 
Editorial  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  20  Dorchester  Avenue,  Palmer’s  Green,  London,  N.13. 


Children  in  the  Soviet  Union' 


Notes  on  Homeless 

I 

The  problem  of  homeless  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  so 
vast,  on  account  of  the  large 
numbers  involved  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  food  supply, 
housing  and  equipment,  that  it  is 
only  comparable  with  those  other 
areas  on  the  Continent  which  have 
been  ravaged  by  both  land  and  air 
warfare.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
dealt  with  this  problem  by  setting 
up  special  administrations  in  the 
different  regions.  These  adminis¬ 
trations  have  established  Clearing 
Stations,  and  they  also  run  hostels 
or  homes,  supervise  adoptions  and 
look  after  the  education  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  of  such  children, 
who  are  finally  rehabilitated  in  a 
trade  or  profession.  The  upbringing 
and  education  of  servicemen’s  chil¬ 
dren  is  entirely  free  even  if  one  or 
both  parents  are  still  alive.  Every 
serviceman  can  feel  at  ease  about 
his  children’s  future  since  priority 
is  given  to  them  and  special  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities.  The  children, 
if  in  poor  health,  get  special  food 
allowances,  are  X-rayed  if  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  suspected,  and  if  necessary 
are  sent  to  sanatoria  which  are 
often  supported  and  attached  to 
collective  farms.  At  the  same  time 
the  authorities  through  the  press 
and  Trade  Unions  appeal  to  families 
to  adopt  orphans.  They  consider 
adoption  as  the  best  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  uprooted  child  with  a 
home  and  a  feeling  of  security. 
Many  families  respond  in  a  most 
generous  way,  some  by  adopting 
two  or  three  children.  Personal 
initiative  and  social  consciousness 
is  often  shown  by  individual 
families.  For  example,  a  railway 
worker  living  in  a  small  house 
wished  to  accommodate  a  third 
orphan,  so  he  and  his  wife  built, 
unaided,  an  extra  room.  It  was 
brick  built  and  well  constructed. 

Trade  Unions  collect  money  for 
the  Child  Relief  Fund.  They  also 
send  equipment  or  presents  to  any 
one  of  the  hostels  which  they  have 
adopted.  Other  sources  of  help  are 
the  collective  farms  which  send 
gifts  of  food  and  the  military  units 
which  often  adopt  homes.  The 
soldiers  of  one  such  unit  caught 
fish  and  sent  it  to  their  hostel. 

1  Part  of  the  material  used  in  these  notes  has 
been  kindly  provided  by  the  Society  for  Cultural 
Relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  by  the  Women’s 
British-Soviet  Committee  and  by  the  British- 
Soviet  Youth  Friendship  Alliance. 


They  buy  books  for  their  libraries 
and  regularly  correspond  with  the 
children  to  establish  emotional  ties 
such  as  exist  between  members  of 
a  family.  If  one  or  both  parents 
are  still  living  they  often  visit  the 
children  and  correspond  with  them 
frequently.  Workers  in  industrial 
enterprises  put  in  extra  work  to 
produce  equipment.  This  all  goes 
far  towards  making  the  children 
feel  that  they  are  not  forgotten  but 
loved,  and  that  everything  is  done 
to  compensate  them  for  their  loss. 
The  homes  are  permanent.  The 
children  stay  there  until  14  and 
then  go  to  a  vocational  school  or 
else  stay  on  in  the  home  till  the 
completion  of  their  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  and  then  go  to  the  University. 

Most  of  our  information  about 
the  life  of  the  children  in  these 
homes  comes  from  Stalingrad, 
Kharkov,  Smolensk  and  Feningrad 
region,  especially  from  the  diaries 
of  the  director  and  children  of  a 
Feningrad  home.  Extracts  from 
these  diaries  are  published  in  the 
Sovetskaya  Pedagogika,  1943,  Nos. 
11/12.  The  conditions  in  these 
homes  varied  a  good  deal  according 
to  how  near  they  were  to  the 
fighting  zone.  They  are  improving 
steadily.  The  Education  Commissar 
Potemkin  reported  in  his  budget 
speech  that  there  were  337,000 
children  in  3,000  homes  in  1944 
and  over  one  billion  roubles  (the 
equivalent  of  ^40  millions)  were 
allocated  in  that  year  to  permit  of 
still  greater  expansion. 

Judging  from  these  figures  there 
are  an  average  of  100  to  200  chil¬ 
dren  in  each  home,  about  five  times 
too  many  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  Soviet  educationists 
seem  to  realize  this,  but  cannot 
avoid  it  because  of  the  large  number 
of  children  that  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Yet  in  Feningrad  they 
found  an  interesting  way  out  by 
dividing  a  home  into  different 
groups,  each  group  being  in  charge 
of  one  educationist  or  teacher. 
Since  the  home  is  a  hostel  and  not 
a  boarding  school  the  children  are 
taught  in  a  separate  day  school. 
Children  from  the  same  village  or 
town  are  sent  into  the  same  home. 
The  teacher  put  in  charge  of  a 
group  remains  with  it  and  sees  the 
children  grow  up.  They  often  call 
their  teacher  ‘mother’.  The  group 
becomes  a  unit  ;  the  children  are 
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like  brothers  and  sisters  in  a. 
family.  They  have  a  room  to 
themselves  which  is  sub-divided 
into  a  bedroom  and  a  living  room 
both  of  which  are  furnished  in  a 
homely  way.  The  group  have 
meals  by  themselves  on  crockery 
of  their  own.  They  have  their  own 
bathroom  and  lavatory.  Their 
teacher  has  a  room  in  the  same 
house.  All  activities  are  shared 
by  the  group  such  as  preparation 
of  lessons,  acting,  painting  and 
drawing,  story  reading,  walks  and 
self-entertainment  evenings.  There 
is  a  kind  of  shared  responsibility 
between  teacher  and  children,  it 
being  especially  noticeable  that  the 
older  children  like  looking  after  the 
younger  ones.  They  wash  their 
clothes  for  them,  make  them  toys 
and  read  stories  to  them. 

The  children  usually  go  to  school 
in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon 
the  hostel  teacher  is  with  them  only 
three  to  four  hours  when  they  do 
their  prep,  and  whilst  they  are  oil 
walks  and  organized  games.  The 
rest  of  the  time  they  are  left  to 
themselves  in  order  to  soften 
formalism,  and  make  the  children 
feel  that  they  are  not  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  or  barrack  but  in  a  kind  of 
family. 

Many  of  these  children  have 
gone  through  the  most  appalling 
experiences  as  well  as  having 
suffered  severe  hunger.  Many  are 
picked  up  in  the  woods,  highways, 
and  streets  in  an  emaciated  and 
profoundly  shocked  state.  The 
Feningrad  children  have  been 
bombed  and  shelled.  Some  saw 
their  parents  killed  by  shells,  others- 
were  dug  out  under  masonry.  A 
boy  aged  12  from  the  Orel  region 
picked  up  at  Kharkov  (Soviet  War 
News  1024)  saw  his  mother  being 
hanged  and  buried  her  secretly 
afterwards.  The  traumatic  effect 
produced  by  such  experiences  on 
children  needs  expert  psychological 
treatment.  As  in  this  country, 
there  are  not  yet  enough  experts- 
to  cope  with  it,  but  proposals  are 
made  for  their  training.  But  the 
directors  of  the  hostels  are  always, 
highly-qualified  persons. 

In  the  diary  of  the  Feningrad 
director  he  relates  how  his  home 
was  opened  while  Leningrad  was 
still  besieged.  When  the  children 
arrived  they  wanted  nothing  but 
sleep.  They  lay  in  their  beds  for 
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three  to  five  days  hiding  their 
heads  under  their  blankets  in  fear 
and  shock  and  for  warmth.  They 
were  also  anxious  about  food. 
Gradually  they  were  taught  to  sit 
up,  move  and  walk.  For  a  long 
time  they  showed  no  signs  of  child¬ 
ish  interests  and  looked  like  old 
men.  The  beautifully  decorated 
New  Year’s  tree  made  no  impression 
on  them.  They  sat  round  it 
silently.  Father  Frost  (the  Russian 
equivalent  of  Santa  Claus)  did  not 
move  them.  Every  noise  made 
them  hide  their  heads  under  a 
cushion  or  on  an  adult’s  knee. 

Book  Reviews 

Apropos  Portrait  Painting. 

( Lund  Humphries.  4/6). 

The  third  number  of  the  Apropos 
series  of  art  books  deals  with  portrait 
painting  and  includes  a  number  of 
well-chosen  reproductions  of  portraits 
as  varied  in  period  and  conception  as 
an  Italian  Byzantine  mosaic,  Gains¬ 
borough’s  ‘Perdita’  and  Picasso’s 
■'Femme  assise’.  E.  H.  Gombrich, 
Kokoschka,  Peter  Ustinov  and  Robert 
Melville  contribute  articles  discussing 
portrait  painting  from  various  angles, 
sociological,  aesthetic  and  cultural. 

It  is  certainly  more  than  a  hazard 
by  which  two  of  the  four  essayists 
bring  up  the  question  of  disguise, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  camouflage  in  the  shape 
of  beards,  whiskers,  hats  and  set 
■expressions,  assumed  by  the  naked 
human  face.  For  this  point  brings 
us  to  the  core  of  one  of  the  several 
aesthetic  problems  which  are  specifi¬ 
cally  modern  —  the  real  difference 
between  a  portrait  and  a  photograph. 

Most  of  us  have  puzzled  at  one  time 
•or  another  over  the  illogical  yet 
indisputable  discovery  that  the  best 
possible  photograph,  reproducing  every 
detail  of  its  subject  with  both  accuracy 
and  good  taste,  still  translates  the 
personality  of  the  sitter  less  faithfully 
than  a  portrait  by  a  great  painter. 
The  exact  deliniation  of  outward  form 
cannot,  for  all  its  mechanical  perfec¬ 
tion,  achieve  a  result  equal  to  that  of 
the  comparatively  hit-or-miss  methods 
of  the  painter.  In  other  words,  the 
impact  of  man  upon  machine  can 
never  produce  the  same  divine  flare-up 
as  that  of  man  upon  man.  I  suspect 
that  if  this  question  of  portrait  painting 
1 versus  photography  were  pursued  to 
its  farthest  conclusions,  it  would  turn 
out  to  include  the  whole  problem  of 
modern  society. 

The  great  painter  sees  the  symbol 
in  the  outward  fa£ade  of  the  face. 
The  features  take  on  a  double  mean¬ 
ing  ;  a  certain  arrangement  of  line 
and  colour  informs  the  beholder  that 
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When  playing  they  often  break  off 
suddenly  and  became  silent  and 
thoughtful.  Their  capacity  for 
speech  was  retarded  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  most  of  the  staff  of 
that  particular  Leningrad  hostel 
had  been  teachers  of  history  and 
literature.  They  asked  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  write  down  their  experi¬ 
ences.  These  essays  were  collected 
in  a  house  album  ‘to  cleanse  the 
stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
that  weighs  upon  the  heart’.  Crea¬ 
tive  self-expression  through  paint¬ 
ing,  writing  poetry,  writing  and 
producing  plays  and  through  story- 


such  and  such  a  man  had  a  long, 
high-bridged  nose,  heavy-lidded  eyes, 
or  spatulate  fingers — but  those  same 
forms  and  colours  also  betray  that  the 
sitter  was  avaricious,  lustful  or  studi¬ 
ous.  The  first  function  is  fulfilled 
with  entire  adequacy  by  the  camera, 
but  there  it  stops  short,  it  cannot 
penetrate  the  disguise,  it  can  only 
portray  man  at  his  own  valuation. 
Even  the  exigencies  of  the  client  could 
not  destroy  the  ‘second  meaning’  in 
the  work  of  the  great  portrait  painters. 
Look  at  Velasquez’  portraits  of  the 
Spanish  princes,  with  their  velvet  and 
laces,  their  dogs  and  their  courtly 
poses.  Nothing  objectionable  there — 
and  yet  the  eye  slips  past  the  conven¬ 
tional  trappings  and  lingers  on  the 
long,  stupid  Hapsbourg  chins  and  you 
know  that  these  men  were,  above  all 
things,  ignorant,  complacent  and  ob¬ 
stinate.  Mr.  Gombrich  seems  to 
suggest  in  his  essay  that  you  had  to 
catch  your  sitter  unawares  in  order 
to  get  at  the  truth,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  formal  court  portraits  tell 
the  truth  about  their  subjects  as 
penetratingly,  even  if  not  so  blatantly, 
as  Chodowiecki’s  drawings  of  the 
Primate  of  Poland  in  private. 

All  this  comes  down  to  saying  that 
portrait  painting  is  to  some  extent  a 
hybrid  art,  since  it  occupies  itself  with 
psychology  and  other  factors  which 
are  the  concern  of  literature  rather 
than  of  painting.  That  is  probably 
the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  best 
modern  painters  leave  portraiture  to 
photographers  and  Royal  Academi¬ 
cians,  so  that  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  identified  with  the  glossy  flat¬ 
teries  of  Laszlo  and  his  followers  who 
aim  at  perpetuating  the  social  category 
rather  than  the  spiritual  significance 
of  their  subjects.  It  is  true  that 
Picasso  and  the  Cubists  have  used  the 
human  face  for  experiments  in  pure 
technique.  Here  the  souci  of  recogniz- 
ability  is  kept  very  much  in  the 
background,  so  that  often  the  ‘portrait’ 
is  purely  abstract,  expressing,  for 
instance,  some  quality  of  womanhood 
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telling  is  encouraged.  These  home- 
written  plays  often  seem  to  be  on 
topical  subjects  within  the 
children’s  own  reach  of  experience. 
The  title  of  one  is  ‘Winter  helps  the 
Front’.  There  are  also  activities 
on  the  lines  of  the  project  method 
such  as  the  study  of  Glinka’s 
poems,  life  and  music. 

A  family  atmosphere  of  security 
and  permanency  and  creative  self- 
expression  seem  to  be  the  main 
therapeutic  methods  employed  and 
future  study  and  comparison  with 
methods  in  this  country  may  be 
very  useful.  Helga  Peris 


rather  than  that  same  quality  inherent 
in  any  specific  woman.  Yet  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Picasso’s 
portrait  of  Nusch  Eluard,  in  spite  of 
being  composed  of  ‘a  profile,  an 
augmented  profile,  and  a  threequarter 
view’  (I  quote  from  Robert  Melville’s 
description)  bears  a  strange  and 
haunting  likeness  to  the  original. 
Here,  perhaps,  is  an  indication  of  the 
direction  which  will  be  taken  by  some 
future  school  of  portrait  painters  who 
will  reconcile,  or  at  least  make  a 
compromise  between,  the  claims  of 
pure  painting  and  of  objective  truth. 

Cecily  Mackworth 

The  Psychology  and  Teaching 
of  Reading.  By  Fred  J.  Schonell. 

( Oliver  &  Boyd  Ltd.  6  -  net.) 

Dr.  Schonell’s  name  is  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  contents  of  such 
a  book  will  not  only  be  of  great 
practical  value  to  all  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  subject,  but  that  it 
will  have  a  genuine  scientific  basis  and 
that  the  counsel  given  will  have  grown 
out  of  reliable  research. 

This  little  volume  is  produced  in 
clear  type,  well  paragraphed,  methodi¬ 
cally  arranged  and  usefully  illustrated 
by  examples  from  available  reading 
material.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the 
next  edition  the  publishers  would  re¬ 
place  the  title  of  the  book  on  each 
right-hand  page  by  the  chapter  heading 
for  quicker  reference.  The  book  pre¬ 
sents  in  a  form  palatable  for  any 
teacher  and  for  many  parents  the 
outcome  of  carefully  executed  research 
into  the  manifold  problems  associated 
with  learning  to  read,  and  is  an  attempt 
to  urge  a  more  scientific  approach  to  1 
this  task  of  which  the  importance  : 
cannot  be  over  estimated.  For,  rightly  I 
or  wrongly,  his  success  or  failure  in  i 
this  subject  affects  vitally  the  child’s 
whole  school  life  and,  indeed,  his  life  I 
in  the  community. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  four 
psychological  factors  involved  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  read,  and  there  is  a  detailed 
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consideration  of  these,  mental  and  en¬ 
vironmental,  which,  the  author  states, 
act  interdependently  to  produce  the 
composite  power  of  reading  ability. 
These  are  (1)  level  of  general  intelli¬ 
gence,  (2)  special  mental  abilities 
(visual  and  auditory  discrimination  of 
word  patterns),  (3)  experience  and 
language  background,  (4)  emotional 
attitudes  of  interest,  individual  appli¬ 
cation  and  confidence.  Clinical  ex¬ 
perience  constantly  supports  this 
analysis  and  in  many  cases  referred 
for  mild  or  serious  behaviour  problems 
or  emotional  disturbance,  the  cause 
can  be  traced  to  backwardness  in 
reading,  due  in  its  turn  to  the  teacher’s 
failure  to  grasp  the  significance  and 
inter-relation  of  these  factors  in  a 
particular  child. 

There  is  an  important  chapter  on 
the  necessity  for  a  preparatory  period 
in  learning  to  read.  This  period  the 
writer  divides  into  two  :  Years  three  to 
five  spent  at  home  or  in  a  nursery 
school  or  class,  and  years  five  to  six 
spent  in  an  infant  class.  ‘In  both 
periods’,  he  says,  ‘play  will  be  the 
most  profitable  activity  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  language’.  If  this  chap¬ 
ter  were  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  and 
given  to  all  parents  when  their  children 
enter  school,  it  would  prevent  much 
uninformed  criticism  of  teachers  and 
school  activities  where  the  educational 
programme  of  these  early  years  is 
already  based  on  an  understanding  of 
the  child’s  needs.  But,  alas,  there  are 
still  too  many  schools  whose  organisers 
and  teachers  have  failed  to  grasp  the 
futility  of  expecting  children  to  make 
successful  progress  in  the  complicated 
process  of  learning  to  read,  without 
having  adequate  acquaintance  with 
those  experiences  which  create  the 
urge  to  read,  or  with  the  requisite 
extent  of  vocabulary. 
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BOOKS 
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Dr.  Schonell’s  analysis  of  the  three 
recognized  reading  methods,  (1)  the 
phonic  method,  (2)  the  whole  word,  or 
look  and  say  method,  and  (3)  the 
sentence  method,  is  very  clear,  and  his 
recommendations  concerning  their  use 
and  blending,  of  great  practical  value. 
The  discussion  of  the  organization  of 
reading  in  infant  classes  and  in  junior 
schools  reveals  that  this  is  not  merely 
the  work  of  a  theorist  arid  gifted 
research  worker,  but  of  one  who  knows 
the  classroom  from  the  inside,  and 
that  too  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
child  as  well  as  the  teacher. 

It  will  be  sad  if  present-day  publish¬ 
ing  conditions  limit  the  number  of 
available  copies  of  this  book.  Every 
student  in  training  and  every  teacher 
should  possess  one  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  also  come  into  the  ken  of  those 
responsible  for  ordering  school  supplies 
and  those  who  plan  the  children’s 
section  in  public  libraries. 

Hilda  Bristol 

Guidance  and  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vices  in  Education.  Anna  Y. 
Reed.  ( New  York  :  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  1944.  $4.75.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford 
University  Press). 

This  book,  by  an  American  professor 
of  wide  experience  in  the  held  of 
guidance  and  education,  seeks  to 
present  a  comprehensive  account  of 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
provide  suitable  guidance  and  person¬ 
nel  services  to  the  young  people  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  in  five  parts.  In  the  first,  and 
shortest,  the  author  traces  the  origins 
of  the  guidance  movement  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century  and 
notes  the  almost  simultaneous  appear¬ 
ance  at  widely  separated  places  of  a 
practical  interest  in  providing  guidance 
facilities  and  in  the  training  of 
‘counsellors’.  Although  she  admires 
the  pioneering  work  of  Frank  Parsons 
in  Boston,  and  especially  his  remark¬ 
able  anticipation  of  future  needs  and 
developments,  she  does  not  subscribe 
to  the  view  that  the  guidance  move¬ 
ment  originated  in  any  one  place  or 
was  inspired  by  any  single  example 
or  experiment.  Rather  are  its  origins 
to  be  found  in  the  urge,  widely 
experienced,  towards  social  betterment 
through  individual  guidance  and  ad¬ 
justment.  Moreover,  although  guid¬ 
ance  was  interpreted  by  many  as 
‘Vocational  Guidance’,  the  author 
takes  the  wider  view  and  includes 
the  relevant  aspects  of  educational 
guidance,  e.g.  the  guidance  of  college 
men  and  women,  within  her  survey. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the 
problem  of  obtaining  information  on 
educational  and  occupational  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  describes  various  sources 
of  information  and  methods  of  using 
the  knowledge  so  gained.  The  third 
part  is  concerned  with  the  information 
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it  is  possible  to  obtain  about  the 
individual  (the  Individual  Inventory), 
and  such  topics  as  health  data, 
teachers’  marks,  psychological  tests, 
rating  scales  and  the  like,  are 
adequately  discussed. 

In  the  fourth  part  the  ways  in 
which  this  information  may  be  used 
are  described  ;  the  technique  of  the 
guidance  of  groups,  the  place  and 
value  of  the  individual  interview,  are 
discussed  in  some  detail  and  with 
sufficient  reference  to  the  problems  of 
placement  to  relate  these  effectively 
to  the  preceding  stages  of  the  general 
guidance  procedure. 

In  the  fifth,  and  concluding,'  part 
of  the  book  Dr.  Reed  takes  up  the 
question  of  the  organization  and 
administration  of  guidance  and  person¬ 
nel  services  and  declares  emphatically 
that  the  provision  of  these  services 
is  part  of  the  duty  of  a  school  admini¬ 
stration.  ‘It  would  seem  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  educational 
authorities,  both  public  school  and 
college,  must  either  assume  leadership 
in  the  sponsorship  of  guidance  and 
in  the  organization  of  more  effective 
institutional  and  community  guidance 
services  or  permit  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  education  in  a 
democracy  to  pass  into  other  hands’. 

The  danger  of  this  ‘passing  into 
other  hands’  is  very  acute  in  this 
country  ;  indeed,  it  may  already  be 
too  late  to  secure  that  vocational 
guidance  will,  with  other  forms  of 
guidance,  become  an  accepted  part 
of  the  educational  system  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

This  should  be  a  very  helpful  book 
to  students  and  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  guidance  aspects  of 
education  (Child  Guidance  Clinics 
excepted).  There  are  many  references 
to  important  books,  monographs. 
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Journals,  etc.  (the  index  lists  more 
than  250  subjects  and  over  400 
names)  and  the  discussion  is  made 
practical  throughout  by  the  inclusion 
of  many  illustrative  examples.  . 

It  presents  a  coherent  and  consistent 
picture  of  the  main  trends  of  the 
American  Guidance  movements  (plural) 
and  is  especially  valuable  for  demon¬ 
strating  how  their  tendency  to  develop 
independently  of  each  other  has 
delayed  the  arrival  of  an  organized 
national  system.  If,  as  Dr.  Reed- 
asserts,  the  main  need  of  the  present 
day  is  the  unifying  influence  which 
the  provision  of  guidance  services 
within  the  system  of  educational  ad¬ 
ministration  would  secure,  the  fact  is 
not  without  its  significance  for  us. 

In  looking  to  the  future  Dr.  Reed 
is  stimulating.  ‘Since  guidance  and 
personnel  services  are  facilitative  in 
character,  they  must  move  forward 
in  the  new  age,  as  they  have  in  the 
old,  within  the  limitations  laid  down 
by  education  and  by  other  control 
agencies.  .  .  .  Personnel  service  must 
be  ready  to  “tune  in’’  on  the  inter¬ 
national  aspect  of  post-war  problems. 

-  .  .  Personnel  service  must  be  “on 
tap’’  to  assist  in  solving  the  domestic 
aspect  of  post-war  problems’,  (p.  473.) 

And,  in  conclusion  (p.  482). 

‘Although  as  a  facilitating  agency, 
guidance  and  personnel  service  may 
not  cast  the  decisive  vote  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  character  of  education  in 
the  new  age,  by  its  readiness  to 
facilitate  whatever  education  may  be 
decreed,  it  can  determine  whether  it 
has  outlived  its  usefulness  or  whether 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  is  only  the  prologue  to  a  greater 
future — whether  the  present  is  to  be 
“the  beginning  of  the  end”  of  the 
guidance  and  personnel  service  move¬ 
ment  or  whether  it  is  to  be  the  “end 
of  the  beginning”  ’. 

So  far  as  Britain  is  concerned  the 
Guidance  movement  is  not  yet  at  the 
end  of  its  beginnings  and  a  great 
development  lies  before  it.  Yet  Dr. 
Reed’s  book  should  help  us  to  realise 
that  this  development  will  not  come 
of  its  own  accord  ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  we  shall  have  to  work 
consciously  and  deliberately  to  bring 
it  about.  F.  M.  Earle 

Educating  Backward  Children 
in  N  ew  Zealand.  By  Ralph 
Winterbourn.  ( Christchurch , 

N.Z.,  Whitcombe  &  Tombs,  Ltd. 
London ,  Oxford  University  Press). 

In  this  book,  Dr.  Ralph  Winterbourn 
has  given  us  a  valuable  and  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  administrative 
and  educational  problems  connected 
with,  the  education  of  backward  and 
dull  children  in  New  Zealand,  the 
result  of  a  twelve  years’  study  of  the 
subject,  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the 
New  Zealand  Council  for  Educational 
Research.  During  his  investigation 
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he  visited  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  wealth  of  facts  and  ideas 
that  he  has  collected  are  many  that 
may  well  be  of  value  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  special  schools  and  classes  in 
this  country.  Among  his  different 
sound  recommendations,  he  stresses 
the  need  for  an  adequate  psychological 
service  as  a  regular  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  whose  task  it  should  be 
to  select  the  special  class  placements 
and  to  advise  the  teachers  on  the 
educational  and  personality  problems 
presented  by  these  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  children.  He  emphasizes,  too, 
the  importance  of  early  ascertainment 
of  retardation,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  attitudes  of  failure 
and  discouragement  in  the  children. 
He  has  also  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
curriculum.  Throughout  the  book,  he 
draws  on  the  experience  of  authorities 
in  this  country,  such  as  Burt,  Schonell 
and  Duncan,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
various  well-known  experts  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  embodies  the 
most  important  principles  of  content 
and  method  that  have  been  established 
as  a  result  of  research  in  various 
English  speaking  countries.  He  rightly 
stresses  the  view  that  the  aim  of 
special  class  -education  should  be 
primarily  to  provide  the  dull  or  the 
feeble-minded  child  with  the  means 
to  cope  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
problems  of  everyday  life.  Important 
though  it  may  be  to  determine  what 
the  child  is  capable  of  learning  and 
how  best  this  learning  can  be  done,  it 
is  of  far  greater  importance  that  he 
should  be  helped  through  his  school 
experiences  to  develop  character  quali¬ 
ties,  attitudes  and  interests  that  will 
help  him  after  he  has  left  school  to 
play  his  part  as  a  happily  adjusted 
and — according  to  his  limitations— 
useful  citizen.  To  achieve  this,  work 
should  be  based  on  the  two  principles 
of  interest  and  utility,  i.e.  on  what  has 
meaning  and  significance — and  there¬ 
fore  interest — to  the  child  whilst  he 
is  at  school,  and  on  what  he  will  need 
in  his  after-school  life.  Although  Dr. 
Winterbourn  commends  the  American 
‘unit  of  experience’  as  a  method  of 
integrating  the  various  activities  of 
the  school  time-table,  he  seems  pre¬ 
pared  to  acquiesce,  perhaps  wisely  in 
view  of  conditions  in  New  Zealand, 
in  the  more  conservative  organization 
of  the  curriculum  and  time-table 
around  the  traditional  subjects,  even 
of  such  an  academic  nature  as  history 
and  geography.  He  is,  however,  at 
pains  to  point  out  how  limited  is  the 
capacity  of  these  children  to  absorb 
and  retain  academic  material  of  a  non- 
realistic  kind.  Yet  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  strong  case  for  something 
akin  to  projects  or  centres  of  interest, 
based  perhaps  on  the  children’s  own 
locality,  for  children  of  this  mental 
calibre,  whose  greatest  need  is  to  be 
encouraged  and  trained  to  become 
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alert  to  and  interested  in  the  world 
around  them,  and  to  show  initiative 
and  self-reliance,  as  well  as  to  be 
helped  to  use  their  intelligence  in 
realistic  and  practical  activities.  That 
this  requires  teachers  of  enterprise, 
adaptability  and  skill  is  obvious,  and 
Dr.  Winterbourn  rightly  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  careful  selection  and 
special  training  of  teachers  for  these 
classes.  Unquestionably  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  special  class,  not  only 
in  the  experience  of  the  children  con¬ 
cerned,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  parents 
and  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
rests  on  the  qualities  and  outlook  of 
the  teacher  selected  for  the  work,  on 
her  (or  his)  belief  in  the  worthwhileness 
of  the  undertaking,  on  her  interest  in 
the  children  as  individuals,  as  well  as 
on  her  technical  and  psychological 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  with  which  she  will  have  to 
deal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that 
in  this  country  (as  well  as  in  New 
Zealand),  committed  as  we  are  to  an 
adequate  provision  of  classes  and 
schools  for  all  types  of  handicapped 
children,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
will  encourage  the  revival  of  special 
courses  of  training  for  such  teachers  so 
that  the  importance  of  the  work  may 
be  duly  recognized  and  teachers  chosen 
accordingly. 

In  the  tool  subjects,  the  writer  wisely 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  ‘readi¬ 
ness’  or  ‘maturation’  as  an  essential 
preliminary  condition  to  formal  teach¬ 
ing,  the  need  to  hasten  slowly  and  to 
provide  adequate  motivation  and  a 
‘utility’  value  for  learning  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  from  the  beginning. 

Equally  valuable  is  his  survey  of  the 
different  types  of  organization  within 
the  ordinary  school  system,  to  help 
those  children  who  may  be  suffering 
from  retardation  in  some  specific  sub¬ 
ject, and  he  draws  attention  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  grouping  by  ability  in  the  tool 
subjects  where,  through  shortage  of 
staff  or  space,  ‘opportunity’  or  ‘adjust¬ 
ment’  classes  cannot  be  arranged. 

The  Council  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  entrusted  the  investigation 
to  a  writer  who  is  able  to  set  out  his 
results  with  such  clarity  of  ideas  and 
of  exposition.  P.  Wilshere 

[This  issue  of  The  New  Era  has 
been  specially  prepared  for  our 
many  friends  in  Europe  who  have 
lost  touch  with  us  since  1940. 
Until  1939  nearly  half  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  more  than  half  our 
contributors  came  from  overseas, 
and  we  look  forward  to  renewing 
many  old  and  valued  ties. 

The  July-August  issue  will  be  a 
special  number  on  Education  in 
Frayice,  with  an  introductory  article 
by  M.  le  Professor  Langevin,  and 
nine  articles  by  leading  French 
educationists. — Ed.] 
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Frensham  Heights 

FARNHAM . SURREY 

Headmaster  :  Paul  Roberts,  M.A. 

Frensham  Heights  is  a  co-educational 
school  containing  at  present  105 
boarders  and  45  day  pupils  equally 
divided  as  to  sex  and  equally 
distributed  in  age  from  7  to  18. 

The  school  stands  in  a  high  position 
in  1 70  acres  of  ground  and  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  its  accom¬ 
modation  and  equipment. 

Fees  :  144  guineas  per  annum  inclusive 

About  three  scholarships  are  offered 
annually 

For  particulars  apply  Headmaster 


DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

A  co-educational  boarding  school  for  boys 
and  girls  from  2-18  in  the  centre  of  a  2,000 
acre  estate  engaged  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  of  rural  industries.  The  school 
gives  to  Arts  and  Crafts,  Dance,  Drama 
and  Music  the  special  attention  customary 
in  progressive  schools,  and  combines  a 
modern  outlook  which  is  non-sectarian  and 
international  with  a  free  and  informal 
atmosphere.  It  aims  to  establish  the  high 
intellectual  and  academic  standards  of  the 
best  traditional  schools,  and  the  staff 
therefore  includes  a  proportion  of  highly 
qualified  scholars  actively  engaged  in 
research  as  well  as  in  teaching.  With  the 
help  of  an  endowment  fund  it  is  planning 
and  erecting  up-to-date  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Fees  :  £i20-j£i6o  per  annum. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
available,  and  further  information  about 
these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Headmaster. 


BADMINTON  SCHOOL 

(BRISTOL) 

at  Lynmouth,  N.  Devon. 

Junior  School  5  to  1 1  years 
Senior  School  12  to  19  years 

The  School  is  situated  in  beautiful  and 
peaceful  surroundings  where  the  girls  are 
able  to  enjoy  an  open-air  life.  A  high 
standard  of  scholarship  is  maintained  and 
at  the  same  time  an  interest  in  creative 
work  is  developed  by  the  practical  and 
theoretical  study  of  Art  and  Music. 
There  are  weekly  discussions  on  World 
Affairs  and  more  intensive  work  on  Social 
and  International  problems  is  done  by 
means  of  voluntary  Study  Circles. 

Apply  to  The  Secretary. 


DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  GURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

A  department  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  Nursery  School,  Kindergarten,  and 
Junior  School  work,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Isherwood,  M.A.  Camb., 
N.F.U.,  formerly  lecturer  at  the  Froebel 
Education  Institute.  Preparation  for  the 
Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union.  Special  attention  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  ‘free  lance’  students, 
particularly  to  those  coming  from  abroad 
or  those  requiring  short  courses  of  study 
not  leading  to  an  examination.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  contact  with  children  of  all 
ages  and  classes.  Facilities  of  the  Darting- 
ton  Hall  Estate  available  for  students 
wishing  to  get  some  acquaintance  with 
rural  life  and  industries. 

Further  information  on  application. 


MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL,  nr.  CHARMOUTH,  DORSET 

Principal  :  ELEANOR  URBAN.  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Practical  and  cultural  education  for  boys  and  girls  (8-18).  School  life  and  curriculum 
planned  to  help  children  to  develop  into  co-operative  and  constructive  citizens. 
School  farm  ensures  healthy  diet.  T.T.  cows.  Fees  :  £135. 
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MALTMAN’S  GREEN 

GERRARDS  CROSS  BUCKS 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from 
nine  to  nineteen  years  of  age 


Headmistress  :  miss  chambers 


BEDALES  SCHOOL 

PETERSFIELD  HANTS  (Founded  1893) 

A  Co-educational  Boarding  School  for  boys  and 
girls  from  Il£-I8.  Separate  Junior  School  for 
those  from  5-11.  Inspected  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Country  estate  of  150  acres.  Home  Farm. 
Education  is  on  modern  lines  and  aims  at  securing 
the  fullest  individual  development  in,  and  through, 
the  community.  No  vacancies  can  be  offered 

at  present. 

Headmaster  :  F.  A.  MEIER,  M.A.  (Camb.) 


THE  GARDEN  SCHOOL 

Wycombe  Court,  Lane  End 

Nr.  High  Wycombe 

Boarding  School  for  girls  (4-18).  Estate  of  60 
acres  in  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Sound  academic 
work,  with  consideration  for  individual  needs. 
Large  staff  of  graduates.  Vegetarian  and 
ordinary  diet.  Open-air  swimming  pool. 

FEES  :  £115  to  £160  per  annum. 

Principal  :  Mrs.  M.  A.  ORMROD,  B.A. 


LEIGHTON  PARK  SCHOOL 

READING 

Six  Open  Scholarships  value  £30— £100, 
and  additional  Exhibitions  of  £50-£40, 
for  general  ability,  Music  and  Art,  will 
be  awarded  in  March. 

Basic  fees  150  gns.  per  annum,  inclusive. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster, 

E.  B.  CASTLE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 


ELMTREES, 

GREAT  MISSENDEN  BUCKS. 

Formerly  Cudham  Hall,  nr.  Sevenoaks  and  Paccombe 
House,  nr.  Sidmouth. 

A  happy  community  of  adults,  children  and  animals  living 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  trust  ;  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  for  growth.  All-round  progressive  education 
for  boys  and  girls  between  3  and  12  years.  Music,  Dancing 
and  Drama  specially  encouraged. 

ELMTREES  is  a  spacious  Period  house  standing  in  its  own 
lovely  grounds  on  the  fringe  of  the  Village  of  Great  Missen- 
den.  The  School  is  within  5  minutes  walk  of  the  station 
and  30  miles  from  London  on  the  Met.  Line  to  Baker  St. 

Principal  -  Miss  M.  K.  Wilson 

Tel.  Great  Missenden  407. 


Schools  for  boys  and  girls 
from  3^-  to  14  years 

LITTLE  FELCOURT 

and 

FELCOURT  SCHOOLS, 
EAST  GRINSTEAD,  SUSSEX, 

are  founded  on  the  Montessori  idea  and  aim  to 
create  the  happy  free  atmosphere  of  a  real  home. 

Particulars  from  the  Principal 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

is  an  educational  community  of  some 
375  boys,  girls  and  adults.  The  five 
school  houses  provide  living  and  teaching 
accommodation  for  children  of  all  ages. 
It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Garden 
City,  amidst  rural  surroundings  and 
beautiful  gardens.  The  school  is  full 
and  there  is  a  considerable  waiting  list. 


Wychwood  School ,  Oxford 

RECOGNIZED  BY  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION 

Maximum  of  80  girls  (half  day  pupils)  aged 
10-18.  Small  classes,  large  graduate  staff. 
Education  in  widest  sense  under  unusually 
happy  and  free  conditions.  Exceptional  health 
record.  Elder  girls  when  not  entering  univer¬ 
sities  can  either  specialize  in  Drawing,  Design, 
Languages,  Music,  Handcraft,  or  take  year’s 
training  at  Wychlea  (Domestic Science  House). 
Playing  fields,  bathing  pool. 

Principal :  Miss  MARGARET  LEE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Late  University  Tutor  in  English. 
Vice  Principal :  Miss  E.  M.  SNODGRASS,  B.A.  (Oxon.) 


OAKLEA 

BUCKHURST  HILL,  ESSEX. 

Recognized  by  Ministry  of  Education. 

Removed  for  duration  of  war  to 

NESS  STRANGE,  near  SHREWSBURY. 

90  Boarders  taken  in  pleasant  country  house  in  exceptionally 
safe  area.  Beautiful  countryside. 

Principal  :  BEATRICE  GARDNER. 


ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOL 

WEDDERBURN  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

now  at 

YARKHILL  COURT,  nr.  HEREFORD 

(Tel.  :  Tarrington  233). 

Boys  and  Girls,  4-16.  Emphasis  on  languages. 

Modem  dietary. 

Mri.  E.  PAUL,  Ph.D. 
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WENNINGTON  HALL 

via  LANCASTER 

A  hard-working,  cheerful  school  community 
in  which  staff  and  children  make  an  honest 
bid  for  equality,  seeking  together  to  achieve 
freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  upon  the  basis 
of  a  disciplined  self. 

Co-educational,  7-17.  Experienced  graduate 
teachers.  Magnificent  hill  and  river  country, 
good  health,  excellent  cooking.  Fees  : 
£99-£l  10,  with  reductions  in  necessitous  cases. 

Headmaster  :  KENNETH  C.  BARNES,  B.Sc. 


FROEBEL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Little  Gaddesden,  Herts. 

Sound  modern  education  for  boys  and  girls 
aged  5-12  years.  Inclusive  boarding  fee. 

Headmistress  :  Miss  O.  B.  PRIESTMAN,  B.A.,  N.F.U. 


Edgewood ,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls  from  Kindergarten  to  College.  T  wenty - 
acre  campus,  athletic  field,  skating,  ski-ing, 
tennis  and  all  outdoor  sports.  Teachers’ 
Training  Course.  Illustrated  Catalogue  describee 
activities  and  progressive  aim. 

'  E.  E.  LANGLEY,  Principal,  201  Rockridge. 


HALL  MANOR 

Nr.  PEEBLES  SCOTLAND 

A  modern  school,  beautifully  situated,  combining  the  best 
of  the  old  with  the  best  of  the  new  in  educational  method. 
Staff  qualified  to  prepare  to  University  Entrance  standard. 

Fees  from  £120  p.a.  inclusive. 

Co-educational.  Individual.  International. 

WRITE  SECRETARY. 

BUNCE  COURT  SCHOOL,  Trench  Hall,  Wem, 
Salop.  Co-education,  modern  principles,  prep,  for 
School  Cert.  Practical  and  artistic  activities  ;  crafts, 
drawing,  music,  sports.  Healthy  food  from  own  gar¬ 
den.  Enquiries  to  :  Anna  Essinger,  M.A.,  Principal. 

THE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  MILL  HILL,  N.W.7. 
For  duration  on  Cotswolds,  at  Amberley,  Nr.  Stroud, 
Glos.  Large  qualified  staff,  small  classes,  centre  for 
Oxford  Higher  and  School  certificate  Examinations. 
85  girls,  5-18. — Mary  Macgregor,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Camb. 
Teachers’  Diploma. 

STANWAY  SCHOOL,  DORKING.  Home  and 
Day  co-educational  Preparatory  School  to  14  years. 
Nursery  Class.  Specially  designed  building  on  high 
ground. 

Education  as  an  atmosphere,  a  discipline,  and  a  life. 

PINEHURST,  Goudhurst.  On  the  beautiful  Kentish 
Weald.  Progressive  School.  Co-educational  3-12 
years.  Sound  education.  Crafts.  Riding.  Food  Reform 
Diet.  Sun  and  Air  Bathing.  Excellent  health  record. 
Miss  M.  B.  Reid,  Principal. 


HURTWOOD  SCHOOL 

Peaslake  Nr.  Guildford 

Co-educational  from  3  years. 

Modem  building  equipped  for  children  in  beautiful  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  school  aims  at  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  in  addition  to  health  and 
happiness. 

It  wishes  to  attain  a  constructively  progressive  outlook 
without  reaction,  and  believes  that  this  can  be  done 
where  tolerance  is  based  upon  sound  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Principal : 

JANET  JEWSON,  M.A.,  N.F.U. 


MOORLAND  SCHOOL 

CLITHEROE,  LANCS. 

Co-educational  3-12  years.  Tel.  Clitheroe  3. 

The  children  lead  vital,  constructive  lives,  doing  work 
of  high  standard  in  a  happy  natural  atmosphere.  Food 
reform  and  meat  diets.  Nature  cure  methods. 
Out-of-door  activities. 

Co-principals  ;  Miss  D.  E.  King,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  A.  E.  Crane 


MOIRA  HOUSE  (of  EASTBOURNE)  now  at 

FERRY  HOTEL,  WINDERMERE 

Recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from  6  to  18  ;  small 
brothers  (aged  6  to  8)  also  received. 

Principals  :  Miss  GERTRUDE  A.  INGHAM. 

Miss  MONA  SWANN. 

Vice-Principal  :  Miss  EDITH  TIZZARD,  B.A.,  Hons.  Lond. 


BEVERLEY  SCHOOL 

WOLFELEE,  near  HAWICK 

Children  two  to  twelve  years,  happy 
enviroment,  out-of-door  activities.- 
Sound  musical  training.  Excellent  Diet. 

Telephone  No.  Bonchester  Bridge  2. 


THE  COURT  HOUSE,  PAINSWICK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE  (formerly  38  Tite 
Street,  Chelsea).  Preparatory  Boarding  and  Dav 
School,  boys  4  to  9  years,  girls  4  to  12  years  (14 
during  war  time).  The  school  aims  to  give  a  wide 
education  on  modern  lines.  Agnes  Hunt,  N.F.U., 
Evelyn  Walters,  N.F.U. 


ODAM  HILL  CHILDREN’S  FARM, 
ROMANSLEIGH,  S.  MOLTON,  N.  DEVON. 
A  home  and  school  for  25  boys  and  girls  from  3-13 
years.  The  school  has  been  established  for  seven 
years  in  its  present  spacious  planned  premises.  The 
full  staff  is  reserved.  Education  on  Froebel  lines. 
Handicrafts,  animal  care,  riding.  Mrs.  Falkner,  B.A. 


HIGH  MARCH,  BEACONSFIELD,  BUCKS. 
A  Progressive  Preparatory  School  for  girls  to  14, 
and  little  boys.  The  School  aims  at  giving  a  sound 
education  with  special  emphasis  on  art,  music,  and 
creative  activities.  Headmistress  :  Miss  Warr. 


THE  BELTANE  SCHOOL 

Shaw  Hill,  Melksham,  Wilts.  Boys  and  girls  from  five  to  eighteen. 

Good  academic  standards.  Undisturbed  district. 


v  SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 

THE  NEW  ERA,  Latimer  House,  Church  Street,  Chiswick,  London,  W.4. 

I  enclose  8s.  (or  $2)  being  subscription  for  One  Year  from . — . . . 

Name . - . _ . . . 

^  (Block  letters.  Please  state  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

Address . . . . . - . 
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GREAT  SARRATT  HALL,  SARRATT,  HERTS. 
Nursery  and  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for 
children  from  birth  to  10  years.  Parents  and  school 
work  in  close  co-operation.  Group  limited  to  twelve 
children.  Qualified  resident  and  visiting  teachers. 
Principal  :  Gladys  Raymond. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER’S  SCHOOL,  Belsize  Lane, 
Hampstead  with  GLENDOWER  SCHOOL,  now 
at  SYDENHAM  HOUSE,  LEWDOWN,  DEVON. 
Beautiful  house  and  grounds.  Upper  and  Middle 
School  for  Girls.  Preparatory  for  boys  and  girls 
4-10.  Boarding  and  Day. 
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SWANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
Ripley,  Surrey,  prepares  students  for  B.Sc.  Hort. 
(London)  as  well  as  for  College  Diploma  and 
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North  Wales. 
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Resident  Art  Mistress — able  to  prepare  for  R.D.S.  and 
School  Certificate  Examinations — also  willing  to  help 
with  some  senior  supervision.  Write  Mrs.  Torkington, 
The  Croft  House  School,  Shillingstone,  Dorset. 
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■Ella  Freeman  Sharpe 

A  father  is  the  natural  pro¬ 
tector  in  a  home.  Children 
who  are  fatherless,  or  whose 
ifathers  have  failed  to  be  their 
isupport  psychically  while  they  are 
'growing  up’  lose  what  can  be  one 
of  the  greatest  formative  influences 
■in  their  lives.  It  is  an  incalculable 
loss  and  renders  the  task  of  growing 
up  to  stable  masculinity  and  femin¬ 
inity  far  more  difficult.  To  know 
this,  to  estimate  the  loss  imagina¬ 
tively,  is  a  guide  to  those  who  have 
iany  part  in  helping  the  '  bereft 
children  this  war  will  leave  in  its 
train.  In  the  billeting  of  such 
children  in  suitable  families,  those 
blessed  with  good  fathers  as  well  as 
good  mothers  should  be  the  first 
chosen.  In  any  institution  where 
such  children  have  to  be  cared  for, 
and  reared,  continuity  of  the  new 
environment,  continuity  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  is  of  first  importance  so 
that  a  measure  of  security  and  love 
can  help  to  cement  again  lives  that 
have  been  rudely  disrupted.  But 
;in  such  environments,  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  friend,  teacher,  counsellor, 
mature  masculinity  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  permanent  or  recurring 
influence,  for  it  gives  a  renewed 
chance  of  forming  a  father-ideal  to 
both  boys  and  girls  and  so  will 
mitigate  the  loss  they  have  suffered, 
either  through  the  father’s  death 
or  his  desertion. 

Many  mothers,  as  the  result  of 
this  world  war,  will  be  left  without 
|the  love,  the  companionship  and 
-psychical  support  of  their  husbands. 
I  he  whole  burden  of  the  upbringing 
i|of  the  children  will  devolve  upon 


them.  In  such  circumstances,  in 
due  time,  mothers,  so  bereft  and 
so  burdened  will  be  helped  and  not 
hindered  by  realising  what  they 
can  do,  and  what  others  can  do  for 
them  better  than  they  can  do  for 
themselves.  Children  need  their 
mothers,  first  of  all  and  all  the  time, 
as  mothers.  Mothers  cannot  psychi¬ 
cally  fulfil  the  place  of  the  fathers 
as  well,  though  they "  may  indeed 
become  bread-winners.  Because 
children  need  the  psychical  support 
of  both  parents,  mothers  bereft  of 
husbands  are  wise  if  they  do  not 
segregate  their  families  from  con¬ 
tact  with  the  community.  The 
visits  of  suitable  male  relatives  can 
be  encouraged.  Friendships  with 
families  fortunate  in  having  good 
fathers  can  be  fostered.  Older  boys 
can  join  clubs  and  be  encouraged 
to  bring  home  their  friends.  Mothers 
themselves  will  be  less  burdened  by 
a  total  responsibility — if  in  the 
homelife  there  is  constantly  the 
stimulus  and  the  help  that  good 
men  can  bring. 

This  article  describes  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  father  which  need 
to  be  replaced,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  lives  of  children  who  are 
fatherless. 

Two  Stories 

On  the  seat  in  front  of  me  in  a 
bus  one  day  was  a  boy  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  seven,  and 
beside  him  his  young  mother.  I 
noticed  him  get  up  suddenly,  walk 
to  the  exit  platform  .  and  ask  the 
conductor  to  stop  at  the  next 
‘Request’  halt.  The  bus  stopped, 
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the  boy  jumped  out  on  to  the 
pavement  and  waited  for  his  mother 
who  followed  him.  As  she  got  down 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  help  her. 
He  then  waited  until  she  crossed  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  pavement  and  he 
walked  beside  her  oh  the  outer  side. 

No  words  had  been  spoken  by 
either  of  them,  but  as  they  passed 
out  of  sight  he  was  striding  along 
and  talking  gaily  to  her,  and  she 
was  smiling.  The  little  boy  wore  a 
cap  at  a  rakish  angle  on  his  fair 
head.  It  was  a  replica  of  an 
airman’s.  Something  of  what  both 
mother  and  father  meant  to  this 
young  boy  is  clear. 

The  mother  did  not  suggest  to 
her  boy  that  he  should  ask  the 
conductor  to  stop  the  bus.  She 
did  not  caution  him  to  be  careful 
or  to  wait  till  the  bus  stopped.  He 
had  formed  a  habit,  he  trusted 
himself  and  she  trusted  him.  She 
took  his  proffered  hand  as  she 
stepped  down  as  if  he  were  of  real 
assistance  to  her.  She  dropped  his 
hand  again,  as  if  he  were  a  man, 
and  took  the  inside  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  in  the  same  way.  Both  were 
quite  unselfconscious. 

One  knew  certain  things  about 
this  boy  and  about  his  father. 
One  knew  father  was  an  airman, 
that  he  thrust  his  head  forward, 
clasped  his  hands  behind  his  back 
and  took  long  strides.  One  knew 
how  he  treated  his  wife,  not  on  one 
occasion  but  habitually.  The  little 
boy  obviously  thought  and  felt  his 
father  was  a  wonderful  man.  He 
had  absorbed  certain  of  his  charac¬ 
teristics  and  was  ‘being  father’. 
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One  can  make  other  inferences 
though  testing  of  their  accuracy  is 
not  possible. 

There  had  surely  been  continuity 
and  uniformity  in  the  child's  up¬ 
bringing  in  which  both  parents 
were  in  unison,  not  at  cross  pur¬ 
poses.  This  one  infers  from  the 
mother’s  lack  of  anxiety.  The 
child  had  an  established  acceptance 
of  the  rules  of  the  road.  She  did 
not  excite  anxiety  by  her  own  fears 
and  consequently  he  did  not  play 
on  hers.  He  had  apparently  ab¬ 
sorbed  his  father’s  quiet,  protective 
attitude  to  his  mother  as  well  as 
the  fun  of  interchange  of  gay 
conversation. 

The  mother  was  feminine  in  look, 
dress  and  manner.  She  fostered 
and  respected  the  masculinity  in 
her  little  son  by  increasing  his 
self-reliance  and  confidence.  Neither 
parent  evidently  had  desired  him 
to  retain  the  dependency  of 
babyhood.  Perhaps  this  little  boy 
was  too  grown  up  for  his  years. 
The  inference  to  be  made  is  that 
his  father  was  away,  and  indeed 
his  whole  attitude  proclaimed  the 
fact.  From  this  we  can  draw  an¬ 
other  important  conclusion  :  ‘  J ohn’, 
let  us  call  him,  not  only  enjoyed 
his  role  as  father-representative  but 
assumed  a  responsibility  easily  car¬ 
ried,  for  it  was  clear  bis  father  was 
alive,  and  evident  enough  that  his 
mother  was  a  happy  woman. 

The  following  incident  gives  a 
very  illuminating  contrast  to  the 
former.  The  central  figure  was  a 
little  girl  of  seven,  evacuated  to 
the  country.  I  saw  her  with  a 
number  of  other  small  children  who 
were  on  holiday.  The  conditions 
were  good,  and  the  children  were 
looked  after  by  two  teachers  of  the 
small  boarding  school  from  which 
they  came.  Sonia  was  distrait  and 
moody  when  she  was  not  actually 
playing  with  the  other  children  or 
being  talked  to  by  the  teachers. 
One  day  her  father  came  to  see  her. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
woman  with  whom  he  was  evidently 
in  love.  He  gave  his  little  daughter 
many  presents  and  she  was  a  trans¬ 
formed  child  —  a  transformation 
painful  to  see.  Her  pale  face  was 
overflushed,  her  voice  loud,  and 
her  demonstrations  of  affection 
exaggerated  and  exhibitionistic. 
The  exhibition  was  staged  for  the 
young  woman  accompanying  her 
father,  for  he  divided  his  attention 
between  his  daughter  and  the  young 
woman.  The  little  daughter  tried 


desperately  to  keep  his  interest  on 
herself.  The  following  day,  the 
father  having  gone  back  to  London 
with  his  friend,  Sonia  relapsed  into 
a  black  mood  of  depression.  I 
learned  subsequently  that  the 
parents  had  recently  been  divorced 
and  the  young  woman  was  the 
prospective  stepmother.  What  did 
the  father  mean  to  this  little  girl 
of  seven  ?  One  judges  by  results. 
His  coming  brought  excitement, 
evoked  display  and  a  contest  for 
his  attention  with  the  mother-to-be. 
He  went  away  leaving  her  no  whit 
inwardly  strengthened  to  endure 
his  absence  and  the  loneliness  of 
her  exiled  life.  She  looked  as  if 
the  cares  of  the  world  were  in  her 
heart  ;  they  were  of  course,  and 
she  had  no  support  within  herself 
or  outside  herself  with  which  to 
deal  with  those  inward  cares. 

The  role  the  father  played,  one 
propitiously  and  the  other  unpro¬ 
pitiously,  in  the  development  of 
these  two  children  was  obvious. 
The  boy  showed  every  sign  of 
developing  stability  of  personality, 
the  little  girl  had  lost  everything 
that  aids  and  abets  such  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  Foundations 

The  foundations  of  stable  charac¬ 
ter  and  emotional  poise  lie  first  in 
the  stable  continuity  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  into  which  the  child  is  born. 
The  upheaval  of  birth  must  be 
considered  a  ‘shock’  which  requires 
a  subsequently  long  period  of  quiet 
readjustment  to  a  totally  new  set 
of  conditions,  none  of  which  is  at 
first  pleasant  except  sleep  and  easy 
suckling. 

The  establishment  of  easy  suck¬ 
ling  (breast  feeding  or  by  bottle), 
the  constant  reappearance  of  the 
mother  or  the  same  nurse  who 
attends  to  the  child  with  steady 
love  and  care,  not  with  erratic 
changes  of  mood,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  child’s  feelings  of  security, 
out  of  which  later  psychical  stability 
can  be  evolved.  At  the  very  outset, 
security  of  food  supply  and  security 
of  love  are  one  and  indivisible.  A  too 
crude  or  too  early  interference  with 
this  situation  a  deux  evokes  from 
the  child  excessive  desire  to  possess 
the  mother  entirely.  We  have  to 
realize  that  the  process  of  accepting 
normal  family  life  is  a  long  one  if 
it  is  to  be  accomplished  with  the 
gradual  acquiescence  of  the  child 
and  not  be  forced  upon  it.  It  is 
natural  for  a  baby  to  desire  to 
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possess  its  whole  world,  the  mother 
The  continuity  and  security  of  the 
suckling  period  is  of  vital  impor 
tance,  and  this  depends  on  the 
father  when  he  is  at  home,  almos- 
as  much  as  upon  the  mother.  Tin 
gradual  acclimatising  of  the  chile 
to  other  people  in  its  environmem 
begins  most  naturally  in  relation 
ship  to  the  father.  A  mother  mai 
indulge  excessively  the  baby’: 
natural  wish  to  possess  her  entirely 
if  she  herself  has  no  other  emotiona 
ties,  for  then  the  baby  is  he: 
possession,  exists  for  her  ends  anc 
not  for  its  own  destiny.  Botl 
mother  and  infant  have  the  maxi 
mum  that  a  good  environment  cai 
give  if  a  happy  father  lives  withii 
it.  This  environment  is  a  home 
The  normal  natural  setting  for  ; 
baby  contains  both  mother  anc 
father. 

The  little  boy  in  the  bus,  John 
gives  us  a  good  illustration  of  th 
result  of  both  father’s  and  mother’ 
influence  in  early  years.  It  wa 
evident  he  had  no  anxiety,  whicl 
means  that  he  had  a  due  respect  fo 
dangers.  ‘Respect  for’  is  quite  ; 
different  attitude  from  ‘Fear  of’,  o 
‘defiance  of’.  This  ‘respect  foi 
danger  is  one  of  the  things  that  ; 
father  can  most  •  easily  imparl 
The  mother,  if  unsupported  by  th 
father,  will  be  more  likely  to  betra; 
anxiety  which  will  arouse  the  child’ 
anxiety. 

A  child  copies  the  parents 
pattern  whatever  the  precepts  tha 
are  taught.  One  inferred  tha 
John’s  father  walked  steadily  an 
deliberately  through  the  bus  an 
waited  till  the  bus  stopped.  Th 
mother  had  no  anxiety  about  he 
son’s  safety  because  both  parent 
had  been  in  unison  about  his  uj 
bringing.  Neither  of  them  ha 
played  upon  his  anxiety  by  the 
'own.  He  imitated  them  to  h 
advantage.  That  is  an  acid  test  fc 
parents. 

Inner  Supports  for  Psychical 
Stability 

The  first  foundation  for  psychio 
stability  is  a  psychically  stab 
environment,  i.e.  parents  who  a 
well-mated  in  mind  and  body, 
baby  is  unstable  emotionally  ; 
has  to  pass  through  many  phas 
of  emotional  development,  throu^ 
successive  stages  of  jealousy, 
relinquishment  and  renunciatio 
which  is  not  done  without  feelin 
of  rage,  of  sorrow  and  strugg 
within.  Psychically  stable  paren 
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aeed  not  fear  manifestations  of 
hese  emotions  on  the  part  of 
growing  children,  for  such  parents 
lo  not  respond  in  kind,  anger  for 
linger,  jealousy  for  jealousy.  They 
remain  adult,  do  not  regress  to  the 
nge  of  their  children.  It  is  this 
steady,  reasonable  affection,  under¬ 
standing,  and  patience  that  can 
wait,  which  provide  security  for  a 
child  torn  by  its  own  unstable 
emotions. 

A  child  living  within  a  psychically 
stable  environment  has  a  chance  to 
accomplish  the  mastery  of  the 
major  griefs  of  childhood.  He 
must  realize  as  infancy  passes  away 
that  he  is  no  longer,  and  can  never 
oe  again,  His  Majesty  the  Baby. 
He  must  recognise  the  father’s 
presence,  and  slowly  that  father  is 
of  more  ‘grown-up’  importance  to 
mother  than  himself,  that  father 
can  do  what  he  cannot.  He  must 
acclimatize  himself  to  being  a 
child-imfact  albeit  his  feelings  and 
wishes  are  not  in  the  least  humble, 
nor  befitting  his  age  and  capacity. 
IHe  will  do  this  the  more  easily  if 
the  parents ’convey  to  him  a  sense 
of  bis  own  value  in  every  phase  of 
his  development. 

Sooner  or  later  probably  be  has 
a  baby  brother  or  sister  and  again 
the  world  of  his  own  importance 
goes  to  pieces.  The  massive  emo¬ 
tions  of  rage  and  jealousy  caused  by 
his  impotence  enhance  his  feelings 
of  psychical  instability,  for  love 
alternatives  with  angry  hate.  These 
convulsions  of  feeling  occur  in 
every  child  who  lives  in  the  most 
propitious  home  environment.  Such 
experiences  alone  change  the  child 
finally  into  a  socialized  member  of 
the  community.  We  cannot  spare 
him  them.  It  would  be  no  service  if 
we  could.  His  best  chance  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  of  slow  adaptation  lies  in 
a  home  where  the  parents  them¬ 
selves  are  psychically  stable. 

If,  for  example,  the  father  is 
consistently  kind,  just  and  encour¬ 
aging,  if  he  is  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that  he  can  be  jealous  of  his  son 
then  the  son  is  less  likely  to  be 
afraid  of  his  own  jealousy.  If  the 
father  responds  to  the  boy’s  jealousy 
by  the  same  emotion,  then  there  is 
set  up  an  automatic  interplay 
between  father  and  son  that  is 
likely  to  last  a  lifetime,  and  more¬ 
over  will  be  perpetuated  in  the 
succeeding  generation. 

In  the  same  way  a  baby -girl  has 
to  realize  that  the  privileges  of 
infancy  have  to  be  given  up.  She 
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feels  of  less  importance  to  her 
mother  when  a  new  baby  suckles 
at  the  mother’s  breast.  She  feels 
inferior  to  her  brother  when  she 
realizes  the  sex  difference  between 
them.  Very  often  at  puberty  a 
girl  has  a  feeling  of  inferiority  when 
a  new  functioning  of  her  body 
begins.  All  these  successive  exper¬ 
iences  are  connected  with  the 
realities  of  life.  When  the  reality 
facts  of  birth  and  sex  differences 
evoke  feelings  of  humiliation  and 
shame,  discontent  and  false  values 
are  engendered.  Humility  and 
admiration  on  the  other  hand 
prepare  the  way  for  responsible 
participation  in  the  adventure  of 
love  in  adult  years. 

An  understanding  mother  will 
remember  that  her  little  daughter 
will  be  jealous  of  the  newcomer, 
and  will  allow  time  for  the  mastery 
of  jealousy.  She  will  enhance  the 
child’s  dignity  in  being  the  older 
child  rather  than  foster  the  child’s 
thought  that  it  is  more  fortunate 
to  be  and  remain  a  baby.  At  such 
a  time  as  this  an  understanding 
father  will  expect  and  respond  to 
more  marked  manifestations  of 
love  and  interest  in  himself  on  his 
little  daughter’s  part.  This  is  the 
natural  starting  point  of  a  girl’s 
later  sexual  development. 

Illustration  by  the  Two  Stories 

The  little  boy  in  the  bus  was 
fortunate  in  both  parents.  We  can 
infer  that  he  had  a  psychically 
stable  environment.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  secure  in  feeling 
that  his  father  loved  his  mother. 
With  this  certainty  he  had  come 
to  the  best  possible  way  of  dealing 
with  his  infantile  jealousy.  By 
identifying  himself  with  his  father 
he  had  no  need  to  defy  him.  This 
meant  that  his  father  had  treated 
him  seriously,  not  laughed  at  or 
belittled  him.  Neither  had  the 
mother  played  on  the  susceptibili¬ 
ties  of  either  of  them.  Many 
mothers  play  off  their  sons  against 
the  father,  raising  jealousy  of  the 
rival  in  the  father  and  increasing 
pride  and  guilt  in  the  sons.  This 
mother  was  loyal  to  the  father. 
She  emphasized  the  son’s  mascu¬ 
linity  in  a  wray  that  made  for 
character  stabilit}^  i.e.  self  reliance. 
There  was  therefore  no  appeal 
evoking  an  undue  emotional  res¬ 
ponse  on  the  boy’s  part.  The 
scaffolding  this  boy  had  was  that 
father  and  mother  loved  each  other. 
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He  had  no  chance  of  believing  he 
could  usurp  one  or  the  other.  His 
jealousy  and  his  aggression  were 
circumscribed  by  reality  facts, 
whatever  his  desires,  and  his  feet 
were  firmly  set  on  a  path  leading 
him  to  his  own  future  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  entity,  his  own  mate  and 
own  home,  unencumbered  by  the 
miseries  that  are  bequeathed  to 
children  by  parents  who  are  psychi¬ 
cally  unstable  and  miserable. 

Compare  him  with  the  unhappy 
Sonia,  who  at  the  same  age  if 
events  had  been  propitious  would 
have  been  identifying  herself  with 
her  mother,  reconciling  herself  to 
the  fact  that  father  loved  mother, 
and  mother  loved  father.  The 
psychical  stability  of  the  parents’ 
relationship  would  have  been  a 
bulwark  against  the  resurgence  of 
infantile  jealous  longing.  She 
would  have  taken  the  path  of 
identification  with  her  mother  and 
so  unconsciously  and  normally 
prepared  for  the  future  role  of  wife 
and  mother  in  her  own  time.  But 
the  normal  psychical  development 
was  disrupted.  It  is  normal  at  the 
age  of  seven  for  a  schoolgirl’s 
energy  and  interest  to  be  extending 
outside  herself  and  her  family  to 
her  school  pursuits,  to  games,  to 
school  friends.  Her  world  enlarges, 
based  securely  on  the  home  founda¬ 
tion.  The  desire  to  win  approval 
from  her  father  remains  a  major 
incentive,  and  on  the  dynamics  of 
this,  if  the  father  handles  the 
situation  well,  she  will  both  develop 
educationally  and  retain  her  essen¬ 
tial  femininity.  Her  early  child¬ 
hood’s  rivalry  with  mother  for 
father’s  love  will  resolve  into  an 
identification  with  her  mother.  In 
some  wTay  or  ways  according  to  her 
own  individuality,  she  will  be  ‘like 
mother’,  just  as  John  was  ‘like 
father’. 

Sonia’s  psychical  development 
had  been  disrupted.  She  had  been 
shorn  of  her  psychical  scaffolding 
and  inner  props7  not  only  the 
physical  stability  of  place  and 
environment  but  of  psychical  se¬ 
curity  which  depends  so  greatly 
upon  the  continuity  of  a  stable 
relationship  between  the  parents. 
The  identification  with  the  mother 
was  disturbed,  thrown  out  of  gear, 
for  it  involved  a  mother  no  longer 
loved  by  the  father.  The  passing 
away  of  childhood’s  rivalry  with 
the  mother  into  other  sublimated 
activity  was  prevented.  Her  desire 
to  please  the  father  in  more 
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grown-up  ways  had  given  place  to 
a  regression  to  the  earlier  ones,  but 
with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
the  loss  of  the  mother  was  her  fault. 
Her  jealousy  erupted  violently  in 
the  rival  contest  with  the  prospec¬ 
tive  stepmother  for  the  father’s 
love,  but  this  was  more  than  the 
original  rivalry  of  early  childhood 
revived,  for  it  now  involved  the 
fact  that  the  first  mother  had  been 
deserted  in  reality,  and  for  that  the 
little  one  of  seven  felt  guilty  at  the 
same  time  that  she  played  for  the 
father  against  a  second  mother. 

Any  girl  of  seven  faced  with  an 
emotional  crisis  of  ' this  magnitude 
needs  expert  psychological  help. 
Had  her  leg  been  fractured  a 
doctor  would  have  been  summoned 
immediately.  Severe  dislocation 
of  the  psychical  structure  calls  for 
more,  not  less,  attention  than  the 
corporal  being.  With  a  father 
faithful  to  the  mother  this  par¬ 
ticular  storm  would  not  have 
broken  out  at  this  age.  Instead 
she  would  have  built  up  a  concept 
of  faithfulness  within  herself.  How¬ 
ever  wild  and  strong  her  childhood 
jealousy  of  the  mother  she  would 
have  proved  in  reality  it  was  of  no 
avail. 

What  a  Father  means  to  a  Small 
Child 

This  depends  largely  on  what  the 
child  means  to  the  father,  how 
adult  his  own  emotions  are  and 
what  responsibility  he  assumes  in 
upbringing.  A  kindly,  tolerant, 
just  man  who  is  not  jealous  of 
his  children,  nor  afraid  of  them, 
who  looks  to  their  future  inde¬ 
pendence  will  give  in  the  differing 
phases  of  their  development  pro¬ 
gressive  props  by  which  they  will 
reach  stability.  To  the  infant  for 
some  time  he  is  a  big  looming 
figure  who  can  come  to  mean 
strength  and  security.  To  the 
young  child  he  can  be  one  who  is 
not  afraid  of  burglars,  nor  of 
policemen,  nor  of  thunderstorms. 
He  is  someone  whom  the  child  can 
respect  enough  to  know  that  undue 
aggression  and  unfair  play  will 
bring  displeasure  and  a  fair  repri¬ 
mand,  and  yet  not  forbidding 
enough  to  make  every  boyish 
escapade  impossible.  To  the  grow¬ 
ing  boy,  father  is  the  model  to 
copy,  the  father  becomes  a  friend. 
The  father  treats  his  daughter 
differently  from  the  son,  not  more 
leniently,  nor  favouring  her  because 


of  her  sex  so  that  the  boy  wishes 
he  were  a  girl.  The  father  who  is  a 
support  will  be  impartial  in  prac¬ 
tical!  dealings,  but  his  attitude  to 
his  growing  girl  will  necessarily 
betray  his  opinion  of  and  emotional 
attitude  to  femininity.  If  it  speaks 
to  the  girl  of  his  belief  in  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  the  sexes  then  she  is  fortunate 
in  her  father.  She  will  one  day 
want  a  mate  who  will  make  her 
happy  as  father  makes  mother. 
‘Happy  marriages’  we  are  told  ‘are 
made  in  heaven’.  The  fact  is  that 
both  a  daughter’s  best  chance  of 
making  a  happy  marriage,  and  a 
son’s,  is  through  witnessing  their 
parents’  fulfilled  and  satisfactory 
lives. 

The  adolescent  boy,  especially  in 
his  later  teens,  is  equally  fortunate 
if  he  has  a  father  who  remains 
unperturbed  when  he  makes  his 
first  violent  gestures  for  indepen¬ 
dence  after  his  hero-worship  stage 
is  over. 

Hero-worship  is  a  natural  phase 
in  the  development  of  both  boys 
and  girls,  i.e.  admiration  of  an  older 
person  of  the  same  sex.  We  can 
think  of  this  as  ‘scaffolding’  for  the 
immature  psyche. 

The  child’s  need  is  to  find  a 
stronger  than  himself  with  whom 
to  ally.  This  need  makes  a  child 
vulnerable  and  easily  exploited, 
and  of  necessity  it  uses  what  the 
environment  offers  before  adult 
discrimination  is  possible.  Therer 
fore  it  is  the  father’s  privilege,  if 
he  avails  himself  of  it,  to  be  his 
son’s  first  hero  at  the  age  when 
he  needs  him  in  that  capacity  and 
his  is  the  responsibility  for  the 
type  of  ‘ideal’  he  represents  to  the 
young  boy.  That  ‘ideal’  will  be 
vested  in  the  father’s  whole  person¬ 
ality,  not  in  what  he  preaches  and 
teaches.  The  greater  the  feeling 
of  insecurity  within  himself,  the 
greater  the  need  a  child  has  of  a 
positive  directive  lead  from  outside 
himself.  A  father  who  presents  a 
‘negative’  attitude  to  life  is  of 
little  use  to  a  son  or  daughter  ; 
neither  is  a  father  who  play-acts 
being  the  strong  father  when  he 
has  achieved  little  real  strength  of 
character  within  himself. 

The  boy  in  his  hero-worshipping 
stage  can  be  exploited  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ‘leader’  to  whom 
he  feels  allegiance.  This  is  the 
most  gross  betrayal  of  the  love  and 
trust  of  the  human  psyche  strug¬ 
gling  towards  adulthood.  The 
power  the  ‘leader’  has  over  his 
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young  worshipper  is  only  rightly 
used  when  it  helps  development. 
Happily,  in  countless  clubs,  soci¬ 
eties,  educational  centres,  youth  is 
served  to  its  own  unfoldment. 
When  the  ‘leader’  uses  his  power 
over  youth  for  himself  then  develop¬ 
ment  is  arrested  at  the  adolescent 
stage.  For  such  a  ‘leader’  will  not 
encourage  independent  thinking 
and  critical  judgment.  He  will 
value  only  devotion  and  blind 
allegiance.  A  boy  tied  to  such  a 
‘leader’  will  not  easily  develop 
into  an  independently  thinking 
man,  neither  will  he  proceed  to 
mature  relations  with  the  opposite 
sex. 

Thus  a  son  who  has  a  father  who 
understands  that  the  first  essays  in 
independence,  crude  and  obstre¬ 
perous  though  they  may  be  at 
first,  are  really  ‘growing  pains,’  is 
indeed  fortunate.  The  more  emo¬ 
tionally  perturbed  the  father  is, 
the  more  violent  the  son  will  be  in 
defiance.  Politics,  religion,  so-i 
ciology,  sexuality  are  matters  on 
which  the  father-son  relationship! 
can  be  strained  to  breaking  point. 
The  father  who  can  tolerate  this  1 
phase  of  his  son’s  violent  bid  for 
independence  is  likely  to  witness 
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another  stage  of  development, 
namely  the  emergence  of  a  man 
capable  of  thinking  and  testing  out 
his  opinions.  Interchange  of  views 
can  then  result  in  mutual  respect 
even  if  there  is  no  agreement. 

In  the  varying  stages  of  a  girl’s 
psychological  development,  a 
father’s  presence  and  influence  is 
of  vital  importance.  From  the 
moment  her  interest  and  increased 
love  turns  to  the  father  her  future 
destiny  is  greatly  determined  by 
the  attitude  of  both  parents.  It  is 
essential  that  the  mother’s  jealousy 
of  her  daughter  should  be  con¬ 
trolled,  which  it  can  be  if  the 
mother  can  tolerate  the  thought 
that  she  is  capable  of  being  jealous 
of  her  daughter. 


WHAT  THE  FATHER  MEANS  TO  A  CHILD 

It  is  essential  that  the  father 
should  not  be  flattered  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  play  off  the  daughter 
against  the  mother.  The  father 
will  hold  in  trust  this  proxy-lover 
situation,  neither  exciting  erotic 
feeling  by  undue  demonstration  of 
affection  nor  holding  aloof  and 
reserved.  He  will  be  interested  in 
and  encourage  his  daughter’s  crea¬ 
tive  activities  of  whatever  kind, 
art,  literature  or  those  that  belong 
to  the  making  of  a  home.  The 
stability  of  the  relationship  between 
the  parents  is  the  basis  of  tactful 
handling  of  both  son  and  daughter 
in  adolescence.  The  girl  as  she 
grows  to  womanhood  will  easily 
untether  herself  from  the  father 
and  find  her  mate  if  the  father 
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What  is  the  effect  on  a  woman 
of  the  loss  of  her  husband 
and  how  does  it  react  on 
her  relation  to  her  children  ?  The 
importance  of  the  parents  in  a 
child’s  life  is  now  widely  appre¬ 
ciated  and  it  is  known  that  chil¬ 
dren’s  development  may  suffer, 
even  seriously,  if  they  are  separated 
from  their  parents  and  homes.  It 
is  perhaps  not  yet  so  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  when  one  parent  has 
been  lost  to  the  family,  it  is  still  of 
great  importance  to  the  children 
to  continue  living  with  the  other, 
if  at  all  possible  ;  in  this  way  they 
are  not  faced  with  feeling  that  they 
have  lost  both  (that  is  all)  the 
people  round  whom  their  lives  and 
their  emotions  are  centred.  Without 
either  parent  they  are  indeed  dost’, 
though  they  may  make  adjustments 
under  favourable  conditions  which 
enable  them  to  transfer  their  emo¬ 
tional  ties  to  substitute-parents. 

But  the  woman  who  has  lost  her 
husband  is  suffering,  in  many  cases 
acutely,  and  it  will  be  doubtful  how 
far  she  can  carry  on  her  essential 
role  of  representing  a  good  mother 
in  her  children’s  minds.  This  will 
depend  on  the  nature  and  degree 
of  her  reaction  to  her  loss.  The 
aim  of  this  article  is  to  describe 
some  of  the  main  psychological 
factors  involved  in  this  perplexing 
situation,  so  that  the  mother’s 
difficulties,  which  will  tend  to 
hinder  the  aims  of  teachers  and 
other  people  who  are  seeking  to 
help  the  children,  may  find  under¬ 
standing  and  tolerance  and  she  be 


aided  to  play  her  much-needed  part 
in  the  children’s  lives. 

The  catastrophe  whicl\  the  loss 
of  her  husband  means  to  a  woman, 
as  we  know,  causes  a  wound  which 
in  itself  can  only  be  healed  by  time. 
No  psychologist  nor  humanitarian 
can  do  the  healing.  But  there  are 
other  factors  in  the  experience,  less 
obvious  than  the  loss  to  the  woman 
of  the  man  she  loves  and  of  his 
love,  which  yet  play  a  main  part 
in  determining  the  ultimate  in¬ 
fluence  her  loss  will  have  upon  her 
life  and  character.  Her  grief  is  not 
the  only  aspect  of  the  emotions 
aroused  in  her. 

We  may  be  reminded  here  of  two 
fundamental  principles  governing 
our  emotions.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  experience  events  in  later  life  in 
terms  of  earlier  ones,  so  that  the 
new  experience  is  not  met  unbiased, 
but  is  coloured  by  unconscious  and 
forgotten  memories  of  earlier  situa¬ 
tions.  The  widow,  the  woman  who 
has  lost  her  husband,  becomes  un¬ 
consciously  again  a  child,  the  girl 
without  a  husband,  and  her  childish 
or  adolescent  traits  become  active 
again.  Feelings  of  dependence  and 
rebellion  and  of  a  peculiar  quality 
in  the  frustration  are  revived,  and 
in  some  form  or  other  many  con¬ 
flicts  and  anxieties  come  to  the 
fore  which  had  previously  been 
deeply  buried.  The  other  principle 
is  that  we  tend  to  explain  unhappy 
events  in  personal  terms  ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  attribute  them  to  some 
personal  cause,  essentially  to  some 
wrong-doing  (as  with  the  child  to 


has  truly  fulfilled  the  father 
role. 

To  mothers  with  fatherless  chil¬ 
dren,  to  those  who  tend  such 
children  in  institutions,  the  great 
concern  must  be  to  establish  an 
environment  giving  something  of 
that  sense  of  continuity  and  security 
of  a  home  in  which  the  influence  of 
mature  manhood  complements  that 
of  the  mother’s. 

The  basic  unit  of  community  life 
is  the  family.  Upon  the  home 
unit  rests  ultimately  all  hopes  of 
good  government  in  the  larger 
community  beyond  the  family,  for 
to  that  larger  community  are 
transferred  the  adaptations  or  mal¬ 
adjustments  made  first  of  all  in 
the  home  life. 
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whom  the  loss  of  a  pleasure  means 
that  his  parents  are  punishing  him). 
In  this  way  a  widow  unconsciously 
interprets  her  husband’s  death  as 
having  been  caused  by  some  want 
or  fault  in  herself,  lack  of  love, 
lack  of  care,  or  worse  on  her  part. 
These  unconscious  feelings  of  guilt 
severely  aggravate  her  mourning, 
and  undermine  her  capacity  to 
meet  the  many  difficulties  in 
her  situation  and  her  increased 
tasks  with  the  necessary  self-con¬ 
fidence. 

The  loss  of  her  husband  stirs  up 
all  the  biggest  anxieties  latent  in  a 
woman’s  mind  ;  to  begin  with,  it 
threatens  her  security  in  many  ways. 
The  loss  of  economic  security  is 
one  element  in  this  situation  ;  the 
fear  of  falling  below  the  standard 
of  living  required  for  the  physical 
and  mental  well-being  of  herself 
and  her  children  is  psychologically 
only  one,  though  possibly  the  most 
conscious  one,  of  the  many  fears 
aroused.  The  loss  of  sexual  satis¬ 
faction  is  another  of  these,  one 
which  unconsciously  stirs  up  a 
woman’s  anxiety  about  the  effect 
this  deprivation  may  have  on  her 
feelings  and  actions.  It  rouses  old 
and  perhaps  long-forgotten  doubts 
as  to  how  far  she  can  trust  herself 
to  endure  such  a  loss  without  seek¬ 
ing  or  yielding  to  compensations 
which,  again  like  the  economic  loss, 
may  mean  some  degradation  to  her. 
In  both  these  respects  we  see  that 
the  degree  to  which  the  woman  has 
idealized  herself  and  her  life  as  a 
wife  and  mother  will  influence  her 
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dread  of  any  deviation  from  her 
standard.  Both  mean  a  threat  to 
her  peace  of  mind  and  her  mental 
security.  When,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  husband's  death  in¬ 
volves  the  loss  of  her  home  (which 
for  a  woman  so  essentially  stands 
for  herself  and  represents  her  value) 
as  well  as  the  man  it  contained, 
the  tragedy  seems  complete.  The 
two  complementary  aspects  of  the 
marriage  are  both  gone  and, 
unless  she  has  children,  nothing 
remains. 

Again,  the  loss  of  her  loved  one 
deprives  her  at  one  blow  of  her 
chief  source  of  belief  in  herself. 
The  husband’s  love  for  his  wife  and 
need  of  her,  support  of  her  and 
belief  in  her  are  among  her  most 
important  assurances  that  she  is  of 
value  herself,  and  possesses  quali¬ 
ties  of  goodness  which  are  sought 
and  valued  by  another.  This  inter¬ 
change  of  reassurance  as  to  each 
other’s  value  is  one  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  marriage,  as  is  shown  by 
the  common  sensitivity  of  each 
partner  to  criticism  by  the  other. 
But  when  one  partner  is  lost  it 
means  that  the  fabric  of  this 
important  adjustment,  by  which 
so  much  belief  in  one’s  capacity  for 
love  and  for  good  is  upheld, 
collapses.  The  woman  without  a 
husband  tends  to  feel  worthless  in 
herself  until  she  has  restored  her 
belief  in  her  own  value  by  some 
other  means.  All  companionship, 
including  that  of  marriage,  is  closely 
related  to  this  need  for  reassurance  ; 
it  affords  a  constant  proof  that  each 
has  something  to  give  which  is 
acceptable  and  satisfying  to  the 
other,  and  that  each,  up  to  a  point, 
is  able  and  willing  to  help  and 
share  in  bearing  the  other’s  trials 
and  burdens. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  any  loss  in  life  tends  to  make 
us  react  with  a  sense  of  injustice 
and  resentment  ;  it  arouses  hate 
and  bitterness.  To  some  extent 
this  reaction  is  a  primary,  instinc¬ 
tive  one,  like  that  of  an  animal 
fighting  to  preserve  its  own  and 
furious  at  being  robbed.  But  to  a 
great  extent  hate  and  resentment 
increase  because  they  can  be  used 
to  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
sufferer  and  allay  her  anxieties. 
The  frequent  question,  ‘Why  should 
this  happen  to  me  ?’,  with  its 
implication  "  ‘and  not  to  so  and 
so  ’,  betrays  the  unconscious  dread 
that  somehow  this  loss  has  come 
to  her  because  she  deserved  it. 
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Her  hate  and  bitterness  against 
others,  against  fate,  or  ‘war¬ 
mongers’,  or  the  rest  of  the  world, 
or  all  less  unhappy  people,  protests 
her  insistence  that  others  are 
responsible  for  it  and  guilty  of  her 
loss,  while  she  is  innocent.  So  she 
may  feel  in  turn  that  she  is  worth¬ 
less  herself,  that  she  hates  all  the 
world  and  that  she  is  a  victim  of 
the  wickedness  of  others — all  atti¬ 
tudes  which  shut  out  and  neutralize 
love  and  goodwill  in  her  and  belief 
in  her  own  constructive  capacity. 
This  state  of  mind  is  closely  allied 
to  other  strong  feelings  which  are 
always  connected  with  experiences 
of  frustration  or  loss  ;  namely, 
envy,  jealousy  and  rivalry.  The 
widow  becomes  once  more  a  woman 
without  a  husband  surrounded  by 
other  women  who  have  theirs  ; 
part  of  her  problem  is  how  she  is 
to  endure  this  lot. 

To  the  woman  who  has  children, 
another  major  aspect  of  the  loss 
of  her  husband  is  the  great  increase 
in  responsibility  towards  them  which 
she  feels.  The  more  she  desires  her 
children’s  well-being  and  happiness, 
the  more  she  feels  what  they  lose 
by  the  father’s  death  or  absence, 
and  feels  called  upon  to  make  it 
up  to  them  in  some  way  herself. 
Thus  doubt  and  insecurity  about 
herself — when  exposed  to  a  sore 
test  of  her  value  as  an  individual 
alone,  of  her  own  unaided  capacity 
for  good,  for  love  and  sacrifice,  of 
her  strength  to  overcome  tempta¬ 
tions  and  endure  deprivations — 
forms  one  side  of  the  picture  and 
the  burden  of  increased  responsi¬ 
bility  the  other.  It  is  clear  that 
these  two  factors  must  each  tend 
most  disadvantageously  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  other.  Depression  and 
anxiety  have  a  paralysing  effect  and 
predispose  towards  rejection  of  all 
activity  or  responsibility  ;  whereas 
responsibility,  in  demanding „  the 
best  from  an  individual,  requires 
in  heightened  measure  precisely  the 
confidence  and  belief  in  herself 
which  the  widow  so  sorely  lacks. 
A  vicious  circle  may  arise  here, 
which  only  the  influence  of  other 
forces  can  break. 

Naturally,  we  think,  the  support¬ 
ing  force  must  spring  mainly  from 
the  widow’s  relation  to  her  children  ; 
they  will  represent  to  her  ‘goodness’ 
which  is  still  partly  herself  and. 
partly  the  father  and  which  she 
still  possesses,  so  they  may  fill  this 
gap  in  her  life.  Her  love  towards 
them  will  keep  alive  her  belief  in 
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herself  and  in  her  power  for  good. 
This  is  true,  and  insofar  as  a 
woman  can  make  this  adjustment 
sufficiently,  and  yet  without  putting 
too  great  a  strain  on  her  children, 
her  difficulties  will  not  add  to  their 
problems. 

One  should  consider  however 
that,  though  she  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  world  at  large  to 
make  this  solution  offhand  as  it 
were,  it  is  no  simple  or  easy  matter 
for  every  woman  to  achieve  this 
alteration  in  the  emotional  design 
of  her  life.  There  are  women  who 
have  wished  to  be  married  and 
have  children,  but  who  have  not 
wanted  and  not  enjoyed  a  man  in 
their  lives.  In  such  cases,  widow¬ 
hood  is  exactly  suited  to  them, 
more  especially  if  it  brings  with  it 
a  pension.  They  have  attained  the 
advantages  of  almost  complete 
dependence  with  almost  no  obliga¬ 
tions — a  position  of  power.  It  is 
fairly  certain  that  such  a  woman 
will  be  possessive  and  domina¬ 
ting  towards  her  children,  ignoring 
them  as  individuals  but  leaning  on 
them  herself.  Women  vary  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  first  and 
foremost  wives  and  secondly 
mothers,  or  vice  versa. 

It  can  happen  that  all  the 
despairing  and  disintegrating  feel¬ 
ings  described  impel  the  mother  to 
try  to  abandon  her  role  and  give 
up  her  children  altogether.  This 
impulse  no  doubt  springs  largely 
from  her  resentment  ;  why  should 
she  be  called  upon  to  carry  out 
alone  what  she  undertook  only  in 
partnership  ?  Why  must  the  re¬ 
sults  of  her  sole  efforts  at  upbring¬ 
ing  be  judged  beside  those  of 
luckier  women  whose  children  will 
still  have  fathers  ?  Again,  she  will 
have  no  more  children,  she  feels, 
^nd  why  should  this  fate  be 
imposed  on  her  from  without  and : 
she  have  no  further  choice  in  such 
a  matter  ?  If  she  cannot  be  a 
mother  when  she  chooses,  she  will: 
not  be  one  at  all.  But  the  impulse! 
to  abandon  her  children  also  derives 
partly  from  the  deep  feeling  of 
unworthiness  and  incapacity  which 
troubles  her  now.  If  she  throws 
up  her  task,  she  thinks,  someone 
else  will  of  necessity  take  it  on,  and 
in  her  deep  unconscious  phantasy 
she  imagines  the  children  made 
over  to  some  ideal  household  where 
magical  fosterparents  will  give  them 
all  the  blessings  they  need. 

The  inclination  to  abandon  her 
role  of  mother  is  often  linked  with 
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a  strong  drive  to  take  up  some 
regular  employment  outside  the 
home.  This  may  have  deeper  mo¬ 
tives  'than  the  economic  incentive 
with  which  she  will  probably 
rationalize  it.  Essentially  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  need  in  her  to  play  a  man’s 
part  in  life  henceforth,  whether  or 
not  she  at  the  same  time  relin¬ 
quishes  her  woman’s  part  in  the 
home.  She  may  keep  up  both  at 
once.  In  any  case  the  mainspring 
of  this  impulse  will  lie  with  her 
masculine  side,  her  identification 
with  a  man — in  the  present  with 
the  man  she  has  lost.  But  all 
women  in  earlv  childhood  have 
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been  jealous  of  men  for  their  male¬ 
ness  and  its  advantages,  and  are 
still  so  to  some  extent  in  their 
hearts  (as  are  men  of  women)  and 
this  early  hate  and  jealousy  can  be 
the  source  of  very  intense  guilt  and 
anxiety  in  a  wife  in  her  relation  to 
her  husband.  When  she  loses  him, 
this  special  guilt  may  form  one  of 
the  strongest  elements  in  her 
depression  and  feeling  of  worthless¬ 
ness — as  though  her  hate  and  envy 
had  led  to  his  death.  She  would 
then  need  strongly  to  deny  that 
she  wanted  in  any  way  to  be  a 
man  and  would  find  herself  unable 
to  respond  to  demands  in  her 
present  situation  which  call  for  her 
to  play  a  man’s  part  in  addition 
to  her  own.  When  she  is  able  to 
do  so,  her  unconscious  aim  will  be 
to  prove  that  her  husband  still 
lives  in  her  and  can  be  fulfilled 
through  her.  Partly  in  love  and 
devotion,  but  also  partly  in  defiance 
and  resentment,  she  sets  out  to 
deny  her  loss  and  undo  his  death 
and  his  desertion  of  her.  She  may 
even,  in  a  distorted  effort  to  reach 
some  peace  of  mind,  unconsciously 
aim  at  proving  that  she  can  do 
without  him  or  that  she  can  be  the 
better  man  of  the  two. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  such  a 
course  as  taking  up  employment 
need  be  psychologically  unsound. 
If,  indeed,  before  her  marriage,  she 
has  had  work  which  she  enjoyed, 
returning  to  it  may  give  her  the 
re-assurance  she  needs.  What 
decides  that  question,  like  all  the 
other  alternatives  before  her,  is  the 
degree  of  her  capacity  to  fulfil  in 
a  constructive  and  creative  way 
whatever  role  she  chooses,  without 
at  the  same  time  neglecting  the 
valid  claims  of  her  other  functions 
in  life,  such  as  the  children’s  need 
for  their  mother's  care  and  com¬ 
panionship.  And  this  applies  also 


to  the  important  question  of  her 
possible  re-marriage  in  its  bearing 
on  her  relation  to  the  children. 

Any  responsibility  is  now  a 
burden  to  her  and  this  again  plays 
a  large  part  in  leading  a  woman 
to  take  up  outside  work.  As  we 
said,  she  is  now  both  master  and 
mistress  in  her  home  ;  no  control 
or  authority  there  stands  over  her, 
every  decision  must  be  hers  ;  and 
yet,  except  in  response  to  an 
extreme  necessity,  no  stimulus  from 
within  her  has  the  power  to  break 
down  the  apathy  and  lethargy  she 
feels.  Only  by  some  external 
prompting,  some  outside  demand, 
can  she  be  roused  to  carry  out 
some  task. 

The  work  that  a  woman  typically 
seeks  in  such  a  case  is  of  a  simple 
routine  character  ;  she  avoids 
initiative  and  responsibility,  of 
which  she  feels  incapable.  Routine 
work  demands  little  of  her  while 
she  feels  she  has  so  little  to  give, 
yet  it  ‘occupies  her  mind’  super¬ 
ficially  ;  it  serves  as  a  narcotic  ; 
it  wards  off  the  painful  thoughts 
which  haunt  her  at  night,  so  that 
she  can  look  forward  to  some  peace 
by  day.  Nearly  all  the  energy  of 
her  mind  is  occupied  with  the  pain¬ 
ful  process  of  her  grief  and  mourn¬ 
ing  and  with  the  readjustment  of 
her  values  in  the  deeper  levels  of 
her  consciousness.  But  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  routine  task  she  finds 
again  something  of  the  re-assurance 
of  satisfying  another  person,  her 
employer,  and  regains  gradually 
the  confidence  that  she  can  achieve 
something  useful  which  does  not 
end  in  disaster. 

The  degree  to  which  the  presence 
of  her  children  will  be  a  stimulus 
and  a  solace  to  her,  or  will  be 
intolerable  as  a  reminder  of  her 
loss  and  of  future  burdens  and 
trials,  will  vary  from  woman  to 
woman.  Even  if  her  need  for 
flight  is  not  so  urgent  as  to  make 
her  seek  occupation  outside  the 
home,  she  may  still  need  some  help 
in  dealing  with  her  day-to-day 
problems.  It  is  considered  natural 
for  her  to  make  her  home  with 
some  relative  who  can  share  in  her 
care  of  the  children  for  a  time  and 
leave  her  some  leisure  and  quiet  in 
which  to  mourn,  and  to  rebuild  her 
shattered  world.  In  some  cases 
this  otherwise  normal  temporary 
solution  takes  an  exaggerated  form 
and  we  see  the  widow  become 
utterly  dependent  on  some  stronger 
character,  most  often  a  mother- 
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figure  of  a  dominating  type.  The 
unconscious  fear  of  her  own  promis¬ 
cuous  sexual  wishes  is  usually  one 
of  the  causes  of  this  need  for  a 
strict  protecting  authority,  who 
significantly  is  often  her  mother- 
in-law  and  who  also  takes  over 
much  of  the  burden  of  other 
responsibilities.  This  reaction  of 
extreme  dependence  has  unfor¬ 
tunate  effects  on  the  children  ;  it 
arouses  contempt  for  their  mother 
whom  they  now  need  to  respect 
and  value  the  more,  since  they  have 
no  father  who  may  compensate  for 
her  faults.  She  has  relegated  her¬ 
self  to  the  position  of  a  child  like 
themselves,  and  deprived  them  of 
the  support  they  have  a  right  to 
find  in  their  mother  as  a  mature 
and  stable  mother-figure  to  them. 

Another  impulse  which  sometimes 
overtakes  a  woman  at  such  a  time 
is  an  intolerable  restlessness  and 
inability  to  settle  anywhere.  In 
this  case  the  woman  seems  to  deal 
with  the  chaos  and  disruption  of 
her  life  and  her  feeling  of  insecurity 
by  projecting  it  upon  the  space  and 
time  of  everyday  life.  She  breaks 
up  her  home,  gets  rid  of  her 
belongings,  though  usually  she 
keeps  the  children  ;  she  rushes  off 
first  here,  then  there,  plants  herself 
on  one  person,  then  on  another, 
tries  to  work,  gives  it  up — she 
behaves  as  if  pursued,  as  indeed 
she  is  internally  by  torturing  re¬ 
proaches  and  fears.  She  reads  into 
her  immediate  circumstances  and 
the  events  of  her  life  her  own  inner 
insecurity  and  instability,  and  then 
meets  each  crisis  with  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  though  she  cannot  control 
or  master  such  experiences,  yet 
no  matter  what  happens  she  and 
the  children  do  ultimately  survive 
them.  ‘Oh !  I  can  manage',  she 
says,  ‘Oh  !  it  does  not  matter  ;  we 
shall  be  all  right’,  and  she  shrugs 
her  shoulders,  trying  to  dislodge 
her  fears,  and  to  shake  off  good 
advice  which  she  feels  herselt  in¬ 
capable  of  carrying  out.  The 
perpetual  rush  she  is  in  allows 
neither  to  her  nor  the  children 
any  peace  or  quiet  for  sadness. 
Thoughts  of  the  lost  father  need 
time  to  emerge  and  be  accepted, 
and  that  she  cannot  allow.  In  such 
‘crazy’  behaviour  one  sees  at  work 
an  unconscious  belief  in  some  magic 
power  and  a  claim  that  it  protects 
and  makes  the  family  proof  against 
all  that  she  most  dreads.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  this  psy¬ 
chological  attitude  is  rightly  felt 
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to  be  ‘crazy’,  i.e.  verging  on  menfjal 
disorder.  The  absence  from  it  of 
a  sense  of  reality  and  true  values, 
the  omnipotence  of  the  attempt  to 
prove  herself  superior  to  all  the 
known  facts  and  forces  of  human 
life,  and  the  callous  indifference 
shown  to  the  actual  derangement  of 
the  children’s  lives,  the  physical  and 
mental  hardships  she  imposes  on 
them,  all  betray  a  marked  deviation 
from  a  normal  emotional  attitude. 

In  this  restless  and  defiant  re¬ 
action  there  is  a  connection  with 
another  tendency,  which  some¬ 
times/  though  not  often,  shows 
itself,  i.e.  to  plunge  into  any  form 
of  wild  pleasure  or  distraction. 
This  reaction  is  very  neurotic  ;  it 
clearly  signifies  an  overwhelming 
denial  of  grief  or  of  loss,  and 
intolerance  of  the  whole  experience. 
This  rather  rare  and  exaggerated 
type  of  behaviour  brings  me  to  the 
direct  question  of  the  widowed 
mother’s  relation  to  her  children. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  woman  goes 
to  these  lengths  in  crude  denial  of 
reality,  though  it  is  not  so  un¬ 
common  for  her  to  adopt  a  gay 
and  lively  behaviour  and  a  forced 
cheerfulness  which  jars  on  every 
observer  and  most  of  all  on  her 
children.  But  it  is  quite  common 
for  her  to  require  the  children  to 
be  entirely  unaffected,  at  any  rate 
for  longer  than  a  day  or  so,  by  the 
loss  of  their  father,  and  to  display 
an  abnormal  cheerfulness,  liveliness 
and  unnatural  pleasure  in  life  at 
this  time.  Grief  and  mourning, 
however,  cannot  be  evaded  in  the 
depths  of  the  mind  and  must  be 
experienced  as  such  if  the  person¬ 
ality  is  to  retain  its  full  hold  on 
life  and  ultimately  fill  its  place 
again  in  the  world  of  reality,  and 
this  applies  fully  as  much  to  chil¬ 
dren  as  to  adults.  The  sorrows  of 
love  are  actually  the  mainspring 
of  so  much  that  is  valuable  and 
productive,  whether  in  the  hum¬ 
drum  or  the  thrilling  sides  of  life  ; 
if  they  are  suppressed  and  become 
dwarfed  and  sterile,  their  broaden¬ 
ing  and  stabilizing  influence  on 
character  is  lost.  And  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that,  whether  the 
mother  is  stable  or  neurotic,  her 
husband  was  in  any  case  to  some 
extent  a  substitute-figure  in  her 
life  and  not  her  first  love1  ;  more¬ 
over,  she  is  an  adult,  with  far  more 
freedom  and  means  of  filling  the 

1  The  ‘first  love’  of  the  girl  child  is  her  father, 
and  her  relation  to  him  influences  in  one  way  or 
■  another  all  her  later  attachments  to  men. 
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gap  in  her  life  than  the  children 
have.  What  they  have  lost  is 
someone  whose  significance  in  the 
depths  of  their  minds  is  unique  ; 
it  is  not  comparable  to  any  other 
loss  in  life.  To  them,  moreover, 
the  absence  of  an  actual  real  father 
during  the  remaining  years  of  their 
childhood  and  adolescence  is  a  loss 
that  in  most  cases  is  in  no  way 
made  good.  If  we  think,  or  if  the 
mother  thinks,  that  children  ‘do 
not  realise’  their  loss,  we  are  merely 
aiding  and  abetting  the  tendencies 
in  her  and  in  them  to  escape  the 
truths  of  the  emotional  life,  both 
internal  and  external.  We  are 
actually  encouraging  them  to  make 
use  of  a  false  and  meaningless  mask 
which  may  arrest  their  emotional 
development  and  cripple  their 
capacity  to  take  the  opportunities 
life  offers  and  meet  the  demands 
it  makes  on  them — and  all,  one 
might  say,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
cheap  and  easy  comfort  (a  doctrine 
of  escapism) .  Children  should  have 
time  allowed  them  to  grieve  and 
must  feel  they  have  permission  to  be 
sad,  and  also  to  express  and  come 
to  terms  with  their  own  hate  and 
bitterness  at  being  robbed  of  their 
father;  and  their  mother  should  be 
able  to  allow  them  these  rights. 

There  are  many  such  ways  in 
which  mothers  may  tend  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  exploit  their  children, 
in  ordinary  life  as  well  as  at  crises 
such  as  that  we  are  discussing. 
Not  merely  do  all  parents  want 
their  children  to  fulfil  their  ideals 
of  themselves,  to  be  clever,  kind, 
popular,  courageous,  successful  and 
so  on,  or  to  make  up  for  what 
the  parents  themselves  have  failed 
in  ;  but,  as  with  the  demand  that 
they  should  be  happy  and  cheerful, 
parents  may  try  to  fit  them  into 
their  own  emotional  needs  and 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  in  a 
way  which  ignores  the  child’s  own 
needs  and  his  right  to  live  life  in 
his  own  way.  Some  mothers  tend 
(as  also  do  some  fathers,  but  with 
less  opportunity)  to  use  their  chil¬ 
dren  like  actors  in  a  play  they  are 
producing  and  allot  them  roles,  each 
of  which  corresponds  to  some  side  of 
the  mother’s  feelings  which  she  her¬ 
self  is  unaware  of  or  cannot  express. 

The  woman  to  whom  the  loss  of 
her  husband  means  the  loss  of  her 
source  of  gratification  and  re¬ 
assurance,  of  confirmation  of  her 
value,  and  of  her  natural  partner 
in  sorrow  and  joy,  is  in  danger  of 
turning  to  her  children  for  com- 
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pensation  in  all  these  respects,  and 
this  ever-present  tendency  in 
parents  unconsciously  to  exploit 
their  children  may  dictate  the 
mother’s  attitude  to  her  children 
in  her  emotional  crisis.  Whereas 
under  normal  conditions  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  one  parent  may  be  checked 
by  the  other,  the  wridowr  is  deprived 
of  this  check  and  criticism.  She 
may,  for  instance,  expect  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  become  grown-up  and 
responsible  beyond  their  age,  so  as 
to  share  the  burden  which  she  has 
to  bear  in  her  terms  and  not  in 
theirs.  (Such  an  attitude  can  be 
made  to  seem  so  reasonable  in  the 
changed  material  circumstances, 
after  the  loss  of  the  bread-winner.) 
Or  she  may  not  be  able  to  tolerate 
the  children’s  own  modes  of  cop¬ 
ing  with  their  loss — their  denials 
as  well  as  their  mourning.  Or, 
unable  to  tolerate  their  grief  in 
addition  to  her  own,  needing  re¬ 
assurance  and  support  for  herself, 
she  may  demand  that  they  shall 
not  be  sad  and  feel  lost.  Or  she 
may  demand  of  her  children  that 
they  should  join  in  her  grief  and  in 
the  wrays  she  expresses  it,  and  not 
allow  them  to  mourn  apart  from  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  unconscious 
bitterness  about  her  deprivation 
may  lead  a  wridowT  to  adopt  an 
attitude  of  defiant  self-reliance  in 
which  she  has  to  do  everything 
herself  ;  so  that  she  may  shut  other 
people  out,  including  her  children, 
and  keep  her  mourning  to  herself, 
not  sharing  the  dead  father  wuth 
the  children.  There  is  a  striking 
description  in  the  life  of  a  famous 
modern  woman  by  her  daughter  of 
how  the  mother  never  spoke  of 
their  father  to  her  little  girls,  who 
were  aged  only  two  and  four  when 
he  was  suddenly  killed.  One  can 
surmise  the  deep  deprivation  the 
children  experienced,  and  perhaps 
be  surprised  that  a  great  scientist 
and  a  woman  capable  of  immense 
self-sacrifice  should  in  this  respect 
have  showm  a  lack  of  understanding 
towards  her  children. 

Another  pitfall  for  the  mother 
lies  in  her  inescapable  need  to 
idealize  the  lost  husband  in  her  own 
mind,  which  she  may  not  realise 
at  all.  She  may  attempt  to  impose 
this  ideal  view  of  him  on  the  chil¬ 
dren,  thereby  increasing  their  diffi¬ 
culties.  All  children  feel  some  hate 
and  rebellion  or  even  vindictiveness 
towards  their  fathers  (as  well  as 
mothers)  and,  as  with  the  wufe, 
guilt  about  such  feelings  becomes 
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more  acute  after  his  death.  If  he 
is  then  represented  to  them  as 
perfect,  their  hate  has  less  justifi¬ 
cation  even  than  before,  and  their 
guilt  and  dread  of  their  own 
aggressive  feelings  is  further  in¬ 
creased.  To  find  a  safe  path 
among  all  these  dangers — the 
imposition  of  the  mother’s  grief  on 
her  children  or.  a  jealous  expulsion 
of  them  from  her  grief,  too  many 
references  to  the  dead  father  with 
a  demand  for  certain  definite  re¬ 
actions,  or  a  taboo  on  all  reference 
to  him  by  the  children  induced  by  the 
mother’s  refusing  to  talk  about  him 
— is  part  of  the  many  difficult  tasks 
which  tax  the  mother’s  strength 
and  in  which  she  may  need  help. 

Another  not  infrequent  difficulty 
must  be  mentioned  here.  Children 
often  react  to  an  overwhelming 
event  by  changes  in  behaviour  and 
character.  A  child  who  had 
appeared  well-adapted  and  good  in 
school  may  now  show  a-social  trends, 
and  become  ‘lazy’  and  neglectful. 
Naturally,  any  parent  is  apt  to  be 
alarmed  by  this,  and  far  more  so 
the  widow  who  is  herself  going 
through  an  emotional  crisis  in 
which  fear  of  her  increased  respon¬ 
sibility  plays  such  an  important 
part.  She  may  feel  it  the  last 
straw  when  she  sees  undesirable 
traits  appearing  in  her  children, 
and  may  not  recognize  that  they 
represent  a  form  of  mourning  which 
will  pass  if  handled  with  under¬ 
standing.  She  will  be  inclined  at 
all  events  to  take  things  too 
seriously  and,  herself  under  the 
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impact  of  an  unalterable  and  final 
event,  she  may  tend  to  regard 
everything  that  causes  alarm  as 
equally  final  and  unalterable.  So 
she  may  be  unable  to  give  patience 
and  understanding  to  the  child 
whose  character  is  feeling  the  strain. 
It  is  easy  to  observe  a  vicious  circle 
in  the  mother's  and  the  children’s 
heightened  sensitivity  and  anxieties, 
and  their  mutually  increased  needs 
for  love  and  reassurance. 

Normally,  things  will  right  them¬ 
selves  with  the  passing  of  time 
which  is  necessary  for  the  process 
of  mourning.  In  time  of  war  the 
fact  that  she  shares  her  fate  with 
so  many  others,  that  she  is  not  an 
isolated  case,  may  alleviate  the 
mother’s  condition  by  giving  her 
the  feeling  of  ‘belonging’,  of  being 
part  of  a  community.  Her  own 
sacrifice  entitles  her  to  a  place  in 
the  life  of  the  community.  If  she 
can  feel  that  she  is  not  especially 
selected  for  unhappiness,  her 
strength  will  not  be  sapped,  and 
she  will  be  better  able  to  master  her 
grief  eventually  and  retain  her  own 
essential  links  with  life  through 
happy  and  enjoyable  activities. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the 
problem  of  the  mother’s  marrying 
again.  Whatever  her  own  con¬ 
scious  feelings  about  doing  so,  she 
must  be  prepared  for  some  diffi¬ 
culties  with  her  children  at  any 
age.  They  find  themselves  in  a 
situation  similar  in  essentials  to 
the  earliest  emotional  crisis  in  their 
lives.  In  one  way  or  another  it  is 
bound  to  be  revived  and  may  pro¬ 
duce  acute  and  irrational  responses 
in  them.  Jealousy  of  the  mother’s 
new  partner,  both  in  boys  and 
girls,  will  be  inevitable  and  must 
be  respected  by  her  ;  but  jealousy 
may  also  mask  many  other  emo¬ 
tions,  such  as  jealousy  of  the 
mother  herself  in  the  girls,  and 
bitterness  that  for  the  second  time 
she  is  preferred  to  them.  Both 
boys  and  girls  will  tend  to  deal 
with  their  own  conflicts  in  the 
matter  of  idealizing  their  loyalty 
to  the  dead  father  and  reproaching 
the  mother  for  her  desertion.  The 
mother’s  own  conflicts  must  not 
blind  her  to  the  children’s  need  to 
feel  thus  towards  her  ;  she  should 
be  capable  of  enduring  their  hos¬ 
tility,  not  with  a  cold  withdrawal, 
but  with  real  love  and  understand¬ 
ing,  which  will  reassure  the  children 
that  they  have  not  in  fact  lost  their 
mother  too.  And  if  a  child  tries 
to  solve  its  problems  by  a  lapse 
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into  extreme  dependence  on  her, 
she  should  not,  in  her  own  desire 
for  reassurance,  make  use  of  this 
‘comfort’  at  grave  cost  to  the 
child’s  development. 

There  is  one  true  comfort  and 
consolation  which  in  time  arises  and 
slowly  develops  in  the  woman  who 
is  able  to  assimilate  and  adjust 
herself  to  the  experience  of  her  loss. 
This  is  the  assurance  and  conviction 
which  is  gradually  borne  in  upon 
her  that  all  is  not  in  fact  lost,  that 
though  the  loved  man  is  with  her 
no  more,  in  the  present  and  the 
future,  yet  he  is  still  with  her  in 
the  past,  which  nothing  can  destroy. 
What  she  has  had,  she  has  had  and 
still  possesses  ;  and  nothing  can 
take  it  away.  She  need  not  ‘live 
in  the  past’  to  be  assured  of  this, 
but  her  hold  on  it  in  the  depths  of 
her  mind  can  be  the  foundation 
and  source  of  real  happiness  and 
fruitful  life  in  her  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind 
our  readers  that  every  woman  was 
once  a  child,  and  that  all  that  is 
said  by  my  colleagues  about  the 
relation  of  children  to  their  fathers 
might  also  be  said  of  the  minds  of 
*  their  mothers.  In  fact,  what  every 
human  being  loves  and  seeks  to 
find  Again  in  life  are  the  figures  of 
his  father  and  mother,  in  the  forms 
in  which  they  have  been  indelibly 
preserved  in  the  depths  of  his  mind. 
Every  loss  of  love  and  goodness  is 
a  bitter  re-experience  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  frustration,  loss  and  dis¬ 
illusionment  he  originally  lived 
through  in  childhood. 
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Fatherless  Children 

Susan  Isaacs,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

The  presence  of  a  wise  and 
affectionate  father  gives  to  the 
child  a  sense  of  security  in  his 
life,  a  control  upon  which  he  can 
rest  and  within  which  he  can 
adventure,  an  ideal  towards  which 
he  can  hopefully  strive.  When 
father  and  mother  are  loving  and 
united  in  the  home,  the  child  can 
reach  out  to  independence  and  a 
life  of  his  own,  and  yet  keep  an 
intimate  awareness  of  mutual  affec¬ 
tion  and  mutual  need. 

Even  when  the  background  of  life 
remains  secure,  the  loss  of  the 
father’s  affectionate  guidance  may 
lead  to  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
child’s  emotional  development  and 
in  his  attitudes  to  other  people. 
Joan  Riviere  has  shown  what  it 
means  to  a  mother  to  lose  her  help¬ 
meet  and  the  father  of  her  children. 
Here  we  shall  speak  of  what  it 
means  to  the  children  to  lose  their 
father. 

Their  loss  is  in  many  ways  greater 
than  their  mother’s,  since  she  has 
many  resources  to  turn  to  in 
her  adult  life  and  character  which 
they  have  not.  The  parents  (father 
no  less  than  mother)  are  unique  and 
primary  objects  of  love.  All  later 
loves  (husband  and  wife  as  well  as 
friends)  are  built  upon  these  first 
ones  and  in  large  part  are  substitutes 
for  them.  Moreover,  the  children 
need  the  father  not  merely  as 
someone  to  love,  but  also  as  a 
pattern  and  control  in  their  de¬ 
velopment.  They  feel  his  loss  in 
their  inner  life,  as  well  as  in  their 
external  dependence. 

Even  in  the  first  year  of  life, 
before  the  child  can  speak,  the 
disappearance  of  the  father  from 
his  world  awakens  feelings  of 
bewildered  grief  and  stirs  great 
anxiety  in  the  child.  We  can  see 
clear  signs  of  such  emotions  in 
some  children.  Others  are  only 
able  to  show  them  indirectly,  in 
less  easily  recognized  forms.  In 
many,  they  issue  in  symptoms  of 
neurosis  and  difficulties  of  behaviour 
at  a  later  age. 

Here  are  two  examples  which 
show  that  even  in  his  earliest  days 
the  child  feels  the  death  of  the 
father  acutely.  A  little  girl,  whose 
father  was  killed  in  the  war  just 
before  her  birth,  began  to  ask 


questions  about  ‘Daddy’  as  soon  as 
she  could  talk.  (She  is  a  highly 
intelligent  child  and  spoke  very 
early.)  She  was  shown  his  photo¬ 
graph  and  called  it  ‘Daddy’  and 
spoke  to  it  and  kissed  it.  But  later 
on  (at  about  two  and  a  half  years), 
she  evidently  compared  the  photo 
with  the  actual  fathers  of  her  play¬ 
mates,  and  began  to  look  for  a 
live  father  herself.  She  now  asked 
‘Why  doesn’t  he  speak  to  me  ?’ 
and  ‘Why  doesn’t  my  Daddy 
come  ?’  When  she  was  told  that 
‘he  had  gone  up  in  his  bomber  and 
could  not  come  home’,  she-  asked, 
‘Doesn’t  he  want  to  come  and  see 
me  ?’  We  thus  see  how  she  longs, 
even  at  so  young  an  age,  to  have  a 
real  live  father  who  will  talk  to 
her  and  respond  to  her.  She 
shows,  too,  how  puzzled  she  is  at 
his  not  coming  and  how  ready  to 
feel  that  ‘he  doesn’t  want  to  come’. 
In  other  words,  she  fears  that  his 
not  coming  means  that  he  does  not 
love  her. 

A  second  instance  is  of  a  boy  of 
four  years  whose  moods  of  un¬ 
happiness  and  neurotic  symptoms 
caused  him  to  be  brought  to  a 
psychologist  for  treatment.  The 
boy  was  subject  to  severe  tantrums 
and  ‘queer  fits’  of  excitement  which 
the  people  around  him  could  not 
understand.  He  was  an  affec¬ 
tionate  and  trusting  child.  In  his 
treatment,  the  boy  was  encouraged 
to  express  his  feelings  and  phan¬ 
tasies  to  the  psycho-analyst  by 
means  of  his  dramatic  play  with 
various  materials,  and  gradually 
the  core  of  his  difficulties  was  made 
plain.  They  centred  round  his 
tangle  of  feelings  about  his  father’s 
death  and  his  mother’s  unhappy 
circumstances.  His  father  had 
died  in  the  first  year  of  his  life. 
The  mother  was  poor  and  had  to 
go  out  to  earn  her  living  in  ways 
she  did  not  like,  whilst  living  with 
a  sister  and  her  husband.  The  boy 
showed  that  he  felt  great  distress 
about  his  mother’s  loneliness  and 
poverty,  and  the  hard  work  she 
had  to  do.  He  resented  his  father’s 
having  died  and  felt  he  ought  to  be 
alive  :  he  was  a  ‘bad  Daddy’ 
because  he  was  not  there  to  take 
care  of  the  mother.  In  the  primi¬ 
tive  logic  of  the  little  child’s 
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imagination,  the  boy  felt  that  if 
Daddy  had  been  ‘good’  he  would 
have  been  alive  and  helpful.  His 
love  and  sorrow  for  his  mother 
made  the  boy  long  to  help  her  and 
feel  that  he  must  take  his  father’s 
place  with  her  as  a  protector.  This 
was  naturally  a  great  burden  to  so 
young  a  child,  and  it  increased  his 
resentment  against  his  father  for 
not  being  there  to  help.  The  boy 
longed  for  his  father  for  his  own 
sake,  too,  as  someone  to  love,  some¬ 
one  to  help  and  guide  him,  someone 
to  show  him  how  to  become  a 
father  himself.  And  he  came  to 
feel  intensely  guilty  and  responsible 
for  his  father’s  death,  because  of 
his  own  early  rivalry  with  him  for 
mother’s  love.  It  seemed  to  the 
boy  (again  in  the  primitive  logic  of 
the  child’s  imagination)  that  it  was 
his  fault  that  father  had  died  ;  his 
own  hostile  wishes  had  killed  him. 
This  was  shown  very  plainly  in  his 
play  with  the  analyst,  and  even 
expressed  spontaneously  in  words. 
Such  feelings  of  guilt  and  resent¬ 
ment  made  it  very  hard  for  the  boy 
to  believe  in  the  power  of  his  own 
love  and  good  wishes  or  in  his  own 
future  as  a  man  and  as  a  father. 
These  and  other  complex  feelings 
struggled  within  the  boy  and  found 
their  outcome  in  his  moods  of  sad¬ 
ness  and  his  neurotic  symptoms. 

The  father’s  absence  and  death 
affects  the  children’s  lives  in  many 
actual  and  concrete  ways  as  well. 
The  younger  children  (and  some¬ 
times  the  older  ones  as  well)  suffer 
from  the  sense  that  they  have  lost 
a  protector.  They  feel  that  father 
is  not  there  to  keep  them  safe  from 
real  dangers — the  risks  of  crossing 
the  road  or  travelling  on  the  train, 
from  thunder  and  lightning,  fire 
and  bombs,  from  not  having  a 
comfortable  home  to  live  in,  with 
good  things  to  enjoy,  from  not 
having  enough  to  eat  and  wear. 
They  miss  this  sense  of  actual 
bodily  security  which  the  father’s 
nearness  gives  them,  as  well  as 
their  belief  that  he  will  be  there  to 
help  them  in  the  crises  of  later  life, 
such  as  choosing  their  occupation 
and  getting  trained  for  it.  The 
actual  loss  of  support  and  protection 
contributes  greatly  to  the  child’s 
sense  of  insecurity  and  dread  of 
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the  future,  after  the  father’s 
death. 

In  young  children  who  lose  their 
fathers,  the  moods  and  attitudes  in 
which  conflicting  feelings  are  ex¬ 
pressed  may  change  from  day  to 
day  or  week  to  week,  as  the  child 
tries  now  one  way,  now  another,  a 
of  overcoming  his  stress  of  feeling. 
Even  in  the  middle  years,  when 
children  are  normally  more  stable, 
their  moods  may  now  change  so 
rapidly  that  we  never  ‘know  how 
to  take  them’.  Or  they  may 
behave  in  ‘odd’  ways  which  surprise 
and  puzzle  those  around.  These 
changes  in  mood  and  behaviour  and 
‘odd’  manners  are  often  very  trying 
to  the  grown-ups  in  the  home  or 
the  school.  They  would  puzzle  and 
bother  us  less  if  we  did  not  so  often 
automatically  deny  the  reality  of 
the  child’s  sense  of  loss  and  of  his 
suffering.  As  Mrs.  Riviere  points 
out,  we  are  inclined  to  assume  that 
children  are  ‘too  young  to  realize’. 
Our  examples  will  have  shown  that 
even  before  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  children  are  not  ‘too  young 
to  realize’  the  fact  of  loss,  and  to  be 
aware  of  a  deep  conflict  of  feeling 
about  father’s  disappearance.  They 
may  be  too  young  to  understand  the 
event,  but  that  only  makes  their 
suffering  more  acute.  We  should 
not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that 
children  cannot  as  a  rule  explain  in 
words  what  is  going  on  in  their 
minds.  What  they  try  to  do  is  to 
control  and  master  painful  and 
frightening  feelings  by  various  forms 
of  behaviour  or  various  attitudes 
of  mind. 

Many  young  children  become 
extremely  spoilt  after  the  father’s 
death,  clinging  to  the  mother  and 
tyrannizing  over  her  in  endless 
ways.  The  slightly  older  child  may 
show  open  resentment  against  the 
mother  whilst  yet  clinging  to  her, 
not  with  affection  but  peevishly 
and  tyrannically.  They  are  unable 
to  part  from  mother  and  yet  unable 
to  be  happy  with  her.  Such 
tyrannical  clinging  arises  from  great 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  mother. 
The  fear  of  losing  her  as  he  has  lost 
his  father  is  genuine,  but  equally 
strong  is  the  child’s  fear  of  his  own 
destructiveness  and  possessiveness, 
and  his  guilt  towards  her  because 
of  his  father’s  death.  He  feels  he 
has  turned  father  out  and  destroyed 
him  and  therefore  his  mother  cannot 
now  love  him,  the  child.  The  girl 
may  feel  this,  too,  in  the  depths  of 
her  mind,  since  she  loved  her 
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mother  best  in  her  very  earliest 
days,  and  father  was  at  first  a  rival 
for  her  mother’s  care.  The  con¬ 
stant  demand  for  love  and  for  his 
mother’s  presence  arises  from  the 
child’s  need  to  be  reassured  against 
his  feavs  that  she  has  been  hurt  by 
him,  or  that  she  will  cease  to  love 
him  because  of  father’s  death.  (Such 
excessive  clinging  to  persons  we 
love  is  always  a  sign  of  guilt  towards 
them  and  anxiety  about  them.  If 
love  is  more  assured  it  does  not 
need  to  cling  so  convulsively.) 

Sometimes  the  bereaved  children 
become  rebellious  and  defiant, 
getting  quite  out  of  the  mother’s 
control.  At  school  they  may  be¬ 
come  very  aggressive  to  other 
children,  inclined  to  bully  and 
torment  those  younger  than  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  challenging  and 
hostile  to  everyone  in  authority. 
Such  conduct  readily  develops  into 
seriously  anti-social  behaviour  out¬ 
side  the  school.  In  such  delin¬ 
quency,  forever  defying  the  law  and 
trying  to  circumvent  the  teacher 
or  the  policeman,  the  child  seems 
to  be  searching  for  someone  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  control  him  and  to 
condemn  him  for  wrong-doing.  He 
is,  in  other  words,  seeking  his  lost 
father,  not  so  much  as  someone 
who  will  love  and  guide  him,  but 
rather  as  a  just  judge  to  punish 
and  imprison  him.  The  delinquent 
child  tries,  too,  to  get  rid  of  his 
feeling  of  guilt  by  making  others 
responsible  for  controlling  his  de¬ 
structive  impulses. 

Early  bereavement  (whether  the 
loss  of  father  or  mother)  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  frequent  influence  in 
a  later  developing  tendency  to  anti¬ 
social  behaviour,  especially  stealing. 
And  thieving  may  break  out  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  father’s  death. 

Some  fatherless  children  seem 
to  search  for  the  lost  father  by 
generally  irresponsible  behaviour, 
a  tendency  to  defy  convention  and 
behave  in  a  ‘Bohemian’  way,  to 
play  truant  and  wander  about  the 
town  or  countryside,  or  to  cast  off 
friends  and  constantly  seek  new 
ones.  In  these  cases,  there  seems 
to  be  more  wish  to  find  a  friendly 
and  loving  father  but  little  hope  of 
doing  so. 

Other  children  become  very  lazy 
in  work  or  lose  all  interest  in  normal 
pleasures  and  in  social  life,  or  turn 
away  from  all  responsibility,  to  the 
point  of  extreme  indifference  and 
apathy.  Still  others  try  to  deal 
with  their  feelings  by  becoming 
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over-cheerful  and  boisterous  in  a 
way  which  can  easily  mislead  the 
grown-ups  into  believing  that  they 
have  no  sense  of  loss  or  are  in¬ 
capable  of  suffering.  (Such  over¬ 
cheerfulness  and  boisterous  good 
spirits  are  often  welcomed  by  the 
grown-ups  because  they  do  not 
cause  much  practical  difficulty.) 
Some  children,  however,  may  put 
on  a  hard  brightness  which  prevents 
any  real  contact  with  other  people. 
This  is  a  powerful  denial  of  love 
and  dependence,  a  defence  against 
the  dread  of  further  loss  and  against 
painful  feelings  of  guilt. 

Another  sort  of  hardness  is  shown 
by  some  who  cannot  bear  to  receive 
any  sympathy  or  condolence  or 
even  kindness  or  consideration  from 
the  grown-ups  in  home  or  school. 
They  cannot  stand  the  slightest 
reference  to  their  loss.  It  is  as  if 
their  personal  pride  were  involved 
or  as  if  any  recognition  of  the 
father’s  death  by  others  implied  a 
criticism  or  accusation  against 
themselves.  They  refuse  tender 
feelings  because  these  seem  to  open 
the  way  to  fear  and  guilt,  which  are 
intolerable. 

This  defence  against  painful  feel¬ 
ings  sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to 
lead  to  a  complete  withdrawal  of 
affection  from  everybody — mother, 
teacher,  school  fellows  or  friends. 
Such  a  state  of  mind  is  especially 
unfavourable  for  later  development, 
since  it  means  that  the  child  has 
shut  a  door  between  himself  and 
other  people,  and  will  thus  be 
prevented  from  finding  any  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  lost  father  in  later 
life  or  from  enjoying  the  inner 
guidance  which  a  loved  and  ad¬ 
mired  father  figure  can  bring. 

Such  withdrawal  of  contact  from 
.other  people  and  the  denial  of 
feeling  sometimes  lead  to  serious 
mental  disease.  It  has,  for  example, 
been  recorded  in  a  recent  investiga¬ 
tion  of  schizophrenia,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  patients  suffering 
from  this  disease  had  experienced 
early  bereavement. 

Another  mode  of  response  to  the 
tragic  loss  is  acute  depression.  Here 
the  child  not  only  feels  great  sadness 
but  also  great  unworthiness  and 
self-reproach  ;  in  marked  cases  he 
loses  belief  in  himself  and  any  hope 
or  ambition  for  the  future.  Yet 
this  response  is  actually  less 
ominous  for  the  child's  future  than 
when  he  turns  to  delinquency  or 
to  a  complete  denial  of  feeling, 
since  here  the  child  is  at  least  able 
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to  share  his  distress  with  other 
people,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
reality  of  his  loss  and  of  his  inner 
world. 

Not  infrequently,  one  outcome  of 
the  intense  conflict  of  feelings 
aroused  in  boy  or  girl  by  the  father’s 
death  is  to  turn  away  from  loving 
those  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  to 
seek  the  affection  and  approval 
only  of  those  of  the  same  sex.  In 
the  boy  this  is  another  way  of 
seeking  the  lost  father,  one  which 
denies  and  overcomes  rivalry,  hate 
and  resentment  against  him,  by 
over-stressing  love,  admiration  and 
submission  to  him,  and  denying 
love  and  longing  for  the  mother. 
In  effect  the  boy  says  :  ‘I  have 
not  wanted  my  mother  for  myself 
nor  hated  my  father  ;  it  is  father 
whom  I  love  and  long  for,  whom  I 
admire  and  will  obey.’  He  turns 
from  the  mother  partly  also  because 
she  has  become  a  frightening  person 
through  her  loss  and  her  need,  and 
through  the  son’s  guilt  towards  her, 
so  strongly  stirred  by  father’s 
death.  The  daughter,  too,  may 
become  defensively  attached  and 
submissive  to  her  mother,  not  being 
able  to  assert  herself  in  any  way, 
not  daring  to  take  any  lover  away 
from  mother  for  a  future  husband 
and  children,  not  able  to  believe 
that  the  bereaved  mother  will  ever 
allow,  her  to  have  a  husband  and 
children  of  her  own.  Old  feelings 
of  rivalry  with  the  mother  for 
father’s  love,  and  hostility  to  her, 
are  now  buried  and  denied  under 
love  and  devotion.  Some  degree 
of  over-devotedness  to  the  mother 
in  children  whose  father  has  died 
is  extremely  common,  at  least  for 
a  time.  If  it  is  too  much  welcomed 
and  exploited  by  the  mother  for 
her  own  reasons,  it  may  per¬ 
manently  distort  the  development 
of  the  children. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  and 
various  wayspn  which  the  pain  and 
loss,  the  anxiety  and  guilt  stirred 
in  the  children  by  the  death  of  the 
father  are  dealt  with  in  their  minds. 
Sometimes  one  of  these  natural  and 
spontaneous  defences  against  over¬ 
whelming  and  conflicting  feelings 
may  be  developed  to  a  marked 
degree.  The  child  then  becomes  a 
‘case’  of  delinquency,  of  depression, 
of  homosexuality,  of  schizophrenia. 
Far  more  often,  bereaved  children 
show  a  fluctuating  mixture  of 
such  disturbances  of  development, 
though  in  a  less  degree.  The 'more 
normal  the  child,  the  more  likely 


he  is  to  deal  with  his  feelings  in  a 
variety  of  different  ways,  now  one, 
now  another,  according  to  his  age 
and  situation.  Some  disturbance 
of  development,  some  form  of 
expression  of  emotional  conflict 
there  is  bound  to  be  for  a  period  of 
time.  We  cannot  prevent  such 
attitudes  arising.  The  child  has  to 
go  through  his  mourning.  If  he 
cannot  do  so  openly,  then  he  will 
do  so  inwardly.  If  we  wish  to 
help  him,  we  must  not  ourselves 
deny  the  reality  of  his  loss  and  the 
truth  of  his  feelings  about  it.  We 
must  aim  at  enabling  him  to  find 
such  an  expression  of  his  feelings 
and  such  a  way  of  dealing  with 
them  as  will  keep  alive  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  other  people,  his  capacity 
to  love  them  and  feel  with  them, 
and  his  belief  in  his  own  future. 

How  can  we  help  fatherless 
Children  ? 

Let  us  consider  now  what  forms 
of  help  we  can  give  to  fatherless 
children. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  realize 
that  the  loss  of  the  father  cannot 
wholly  be  made  good.  As  Mrs. 
Riviere  points  out,  no  psychologist 
and  no  humanitarian  can  remove 
the  reality  of  the  loss  and  suffering 
of  the  bereaved  wife.  She  has  to 
mourn  and  only  time  can  help  her 
to  make  the  needed  inner  re-adjust 
ment.  This  is  true  of  the  children 
too.  The  loss  of  the  father  is  a 
real  fact,  and  no  substitute,  no 
external  help,  can  altogether  make 
up  for  him.  All  we  can  hope  to  do, 
with  the  utmost  of  our  goodwill  and 
understanding,  is  to  help  the  child 
to  accept  that  loss  and  find  his  way 
out  of  the  conflict  of  feeling  it 
arouses.  Moreover,  the  child  has 
to  find  his  own  way  out.  Just  as 
children  show  their  difficulties  in 
different  ways,  so  they  will  find 
different  ways  of  overcoming  them, 
whatever  sort  of  help  we  give.  We 
cannot  determine  the  ultimate  effect 
of  his  experience  upon  the  child’s 
character  and  social  attitudes.  We 
cannot  say  that  his  development 
shall  take  this  line  rather  than  that, 
nor  decide  what  sort  of  person  he 
shall  become  in  the  end.  We  can 
to  some  degree  and  in  some  form 
give  him  the  support  he  looks  for 
from  the  outer  world,  and  the 
opportunities  he  so  much  needs  to 
express  his  feelings  and  receive 
understanding. 

The  problem  of  helping  children 
in  this  crisis  of  life  has  to  be  met 
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both  in  the  home  and  in  the  school 
and  social  life  generally.  We  may 
discuss  these  separately.  (In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  the  need  for  home 
and  school  to  co-operate  is  even 
more  urgent  than  with  children  who 
have  their  fathers  to  guide  them.) 

The  bereaved  child  at  home 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  article 
on  the  bereaved  wife  that  the 
mother  herself  needs  help  from  the 
outside  world  in  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  children.'  She 
needs  support  from  her  friends  and 
the  comforts  of  social  life.  She 
needs,  if  not  immediately,  then 
later  on,  some  recreation  and  satis¬ 
faction  outside  the  home.  She 
needs  help  in  understanding  what 
is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  and  the  opportunity  to 
talk  over  their  problems  with  other 
mothers  in  similar  circumstances 
and  with  the  children’s  teachers. 
If  she  has  no  specially  wise  friends, 
skilled  social  workers  may  be  able 
to  help  her  understanding  of  the 
children’s  development  and  needs. 

The  specific  help  she  herself  can 
give  to  her  children  depends  partly 
upon  their  ages.  She  looms  larger 
in  the  lives  of  the  youngest  children 
than  in  those  of  school  age,  and  her 
influence  is  greater.  With  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  the 
whole  burden  of  helping  them  rests 
upon  her.  The  older  ones  will  have 
their  school  fellows  and  teachers, 
or  their  companions  at  their  clubs, 
to  brace  and  reassure  them. 

The  first  thing  is  for  the  mother 
to  realize  that  the  children  do  have 
acute  feelings  of  distress,  of  loss, 
of  grief,  of  guilt  and  anxiety,  and 
to  allow  them  to  express  these 
feelings  in  whatever  way  they  can. 

The  mother  reveals  her  own 
attitude  not  only  in  words  and  open 
talk.  The  children,  even  the  very 
young  ones,  see  when  their  un¬ 
happiness  is  unwelcome  to  mother. 
They  know  by  her  manner  and 
mood,  or  by  what  is  not  said,  when 
she  implicitly  demands  that  they 
should  have  no  feelings  at  all,  but 
go  on  'as  if  nothing  had  happened’. 
They  are  aware  of  it  when  their 
being  more  anxious,  more  fright¬ 
ened,  more  clinging  and  appealing, 
makes  mother  herself  anxious  or 
hostile.  They  may  react  to  her 
demand  that  they  should  not  show 
troublesome  feelings  by  doing  what 
she  wants,  denying  their  feelings 
and  becoming  polite  automata. 
They  may  do  the  opposite  thing 
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and  become  still  more  whining  and 
peevish,  more  dependent  upon  her, 
or  else  more  rebellious.  But  how¬ 
ever  they  respond,  they  know  when 
mother  cannot  allow  them  to 
mourn  for  father,  when  she  resents 
their  having  any  feeling  about  him 
and  claims  for  herself  all  the  sorrow 
and  despair.  They  know,  too, 
when  she  denies  any  deep  sorrow 
and  anxiety  of  her  own  and  en¬ 
deavours  in  an  artificial  way  to 
‘go  on  just  the  same’  and  to  keep 
the  family  life  undisturbed  by  this 
critical  event.  By  such  artificial 
composure  in  herself,  she  sets  a 
premium  upon  falsity  in  them. 
They  know  she  is  refusing  to  admit 
real  events  as  well  as  denying 
feelings. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  effects 
of  such  denial,  harmful  even  when 
it  springs  from  good  motives  :  an 
intelligent  boy  of  two  and  a  half 
years  had  a  devoted  nurse  who  was 
knocked  down  and  seriously  injured 
by  a  car.  The  boy  did  not  see  the 
accident.  His  parents,  knowing 
the  affection  the  child  had  for  his 
nurse  and  doubting  her  recovery, 
told  the  boy  she  had  gone  away  for 
a  holiday  and  evaded  his  questions 
or  gave  him  reassurances  when  he 
asked  why  she  did  not  come  back. 
After  some  weeks  they  observed  a 
marked  change  in  his  emotional 
attitude  to  them  and  to  life  in 
general.  He  developed  an  artificial 
way  of  speaking  and  a  flippant 
manner  in  every  situation,  along 
with  hints  of  distrusting  his  father 
and  mother  and  being  withdrawn 
from  them.  It  was  as  if  a  mask  of 
supercilious  politeness  were  laid 
over  the  spontaneous  nature  of  the 
boy.  After  a  time  his  parents 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had, 
in  spite  of  all  their  care,  sensed  that 
something  serious  had  happened  to 
his  nurse,  that  she  was  not  just 
away  on  a  holiday,  but  might  never 
come  back  to  him,  and  that  his 
parents  were  pretending  to  him 
that  all  was  well.  Seeing  this 
adverse  development  in  the  boy, 
the  mother  now  told  him  the  truth 
of  what  had  happened,  together 
with  the  reasons  why  she  had  not 
given  him  the  truth  before.  The 
child’s  relief  was  at  once  very 
great,  and  he  quickly  returned  to 
his  normal  spontaneity  of  feeling, 
of  trust  in  his  parents  and  intimacy 
with  them. 

Another  example  of  the  ill  effects 
of  the  constant  denial  of  suffering 
and  emotional  conflict  on  the  part 


of  the  parents  is  of  an  adolescent 
girl,  whose  social  manner  was  one 
of  superficial  ease,  cheerfulness  and 
serenity.  But  there  was  a  lack  of 
depth  in  her  contact  with  people, 
and  little  capacity  to  appreciate  or 
allow  strong  feelings  in  others. 
She  gave  an  impression  of  shallow¬ 
ness  and  unreality,  as  if  there  were 
merely  a  shiny  surface  with  little 
or  nothing  behind  it.  This  character 
bad  been  developed  under  the 
influence  of  her  mother’s  wav  of 
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dealing  with  the  death  of  the  father 
and  of  a  twin  sister.  The  mother 
had  never  allowed  her  own  suffer¬ 
ings  to  appear  openly  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  never  shared  her  cares  with 
them,  and  in  general  had  set  before 
them  an  ideal  of  perfect  control, 
perfect  calm  and  reasonableness  in 
every  situation,  no  matter  how 
grievous  it  might  be.  In  the 
psycho-analytic  treatment  of  the 
girl,  it  became  clear  that  she  had 
felt  that  her  mother’s  attitude  de¬ 
prived  her  of  real  love.  Her  mother 
had  pushed  the  daughter  out  of  her 
inner  life  and  refused  to  share  true 
feelings  with  her.  In  her  own 
phantasies  the  girl  felt  that  this 
was  because  she  herself  was  too 
mean,  too  jealous  and  hostile  to  be 
allowed  to  have  any  part  in  the 
mother’s  sorrow  for  her  husband 
and  other  daughter.  It  made  the 
girl  permanently  guilty  and  self¬ 
distrustful. 

Such  denial  of  feeling  is  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  its  control 
and  moderation.  Children  need 
both  to  be  allowed  to  express  their 
own  feelings  in  whatever  way  they 
can  find,  and  to  have  some  share  in 
mother’s  feelings  too.  It  is  best 
of  all  if  feeling  can  be  put  into 
words,  if  mother  and  children,  even 
the  little  ones,  can  speak  of  their 
sorrow  and  grief  to  each  other. 
This  is  the  safe  way  to  learn  to 
control  and  moderate  feeling. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  the  mother  to  demand 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  sadness 
from  the  children.  It  is  not  good 
if  she  forces  outward  signs  of 
mourning  upon  them,  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  happy  at  any 
time,  to  play  or  seek  the  society  of 
their  friends,  to  take  up  again  any 
of  their  ordinary  pursuits.  In  any 
case,  the  children  feel  guilty  about 
having  a  life  of  their  own  if  father 
is  dead.  Their  guilt  should  not  be 
reinforced  and  strengthened  by 
mother’s  demands  or  by  her  resent¬ 
ment  against  their  wishes.  To  talk 
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together  of  father,  to  reviv< 
memories  of  experiences  sharec 
with  him  in  the  family  life,  tc 
remember  together  what  he  wa: 
like,  what  he  did  and  said,  to  keej 
his  photographs  about,  and  ii 
general  to  keep  his  image  alive  ii 
the  minds  of  the  children  is  a  gooc 
thing.  But  this,  too,  can  be  over 
done.  The  mother  should  no 
demand  of  the  children  that  thm 
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remember  father  and  talk  abou' 
him  ;  she  should  be  able  to  responc 
to  their  need  to  speak  of  him  i 
they  show  it. 

The  younger  children  are  likeh 
to  want  to  talk  of  father  more  freeh 
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than  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl 
The  little  ones  will  ask  question: 
about  what  Daddy  was  like  anc 
what  he  said  and  -did,  and  compart 
him  with  the  fathers  of  their  play 
mates.  Most  boys  and  girls  in  thei: 
teens  are  likely  to  be  rather  re 
served  ;  but  there  will  be  times 
perhaps  on  a  holiday  or  when  some 
particular  topic  of  meal-time  tall 
comes  up,  one  which  links  witl 
father,  when  they  will  be  able  t( 
bear  to  open  their  hearts  again 
share  their  memories  once  mor< 
with  mother  and  ask  question: 
about  father.  If  she  can  receiv< 
these  moments  of  confidence  with 
out  demanding  them,  she  can  be  o 
great  help  to  her  children. 

The  work  of  mourning  has  alway: 
a  double  aspect  :  on  the  one  hanc 
a  keeping  alive  of  the  lost  loved  on< 
in  the  mourner’s  mind  by  reviving 
memories,  reliving  experiences,  feel 
ing  sorrow  and  love  again  ;  on  tin 
other,  a  giving  up  of  the  lost  objec 
of  love  and  a  turning  to  nev 
persons.  The  children  need  to  fee 
that  both  these  things  are  possible 
that  in  order  to  go  forward  in  thei: 
own  lives  they  do  not  have  t( 
destroy  father  altogether  in  thei: 
minds  by  denying  their  memorie: 
or  what  they  have  felt  for  him  ;  no: 
that  they  have  to  put  the  whole  o 
their  love  and  mental  energy  int( 
the  effort  of  keeping  him  alive  ii 
their  minds,  thus  being  unable  t( 
turn  to  other  people  and  othe: 
interests  in  the  outside  world. 

The  memory  of  the  father,  more 
over,  should  not  be  treated  as  to< 
holy  or  sacrosanct.  Father  shoulc 
not  be  canonized  or  spoken  of  a 
someone  who  never  could  be  criti 
cized,  one  who  had  no  faults 
‘That’s  not  the  way  to  speak  o 
your  father  when  he  is  dead.’  Sucl 
idealization  of  the  dead  parent  ha 
many  disadvantages.  It  brings  ; 
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sense  of  falsity  and  unreality.  The 
children  know  that  mother  and  they 
are  conspiring  to  create  an  unreal 
picture.  And  the  idealized  father 
for  whom  mother  allows  nothing 
but  reverence  is  of  little  use  in  the 
life  of  the  children,  and  may  even 
be  harmful.  The  boy  feels  that 
mother  looks  upon  father  as  some¬ 
one  so  wonderful  and  perfect  that 
he,  the  boy,  could  never  attain  to 
such  heights.  This  perfect  image 
of  father  which  mother  wants  him 
to  retain  in  his  mind  will  act  as  a 
brake  upon  all  the  boy’s  own  hopes 
and  ambitions  in  the  actual  world. 
By  inhibiting  all  normal  criticism 
of  adults,  it  may  check  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  real  men — friends, 
teachers,  relatives — who  could 
otherwise  help  to  guide  him  and 
become  a  pattern  for  him  in  his 
further  development.  It  may  shut 
down  on  his  school  work  and  his 
ambitions  for  a  career  of  his  own, 
or  prevent  him  from  marrying  and 
becoming  a  father  himself. 

The  girl,  too,  may  carry  this 
idealized  image  of  the  perfect  father 
so  vividly  in  her  mind  that  she 
measures  every  real  man  and 
possible  husband  by  this  unreal 
standard,  and  may  never  be  able 
to  find  the  husband  she  wants.  Or, 
it  may  lead  her  to  feel  that  fathers 
are  such  wonderful  beings  that  she 
herself  could  never  be  fit  for  a 
mate  ;  and  this  attitude  may  rob 
her  of  normal  fulfilment  in  marriage 
and  motherhood. 

A  special  point  in  time  of  war  is 
the  unwisdom  of  talking  too  much 
to  the  fatherless  boy  (especially  if 
he  is  very  young)  of  what  a  hero 
his  father  has  been,  how  he  died 
for  his  country  as  a  soldier,  and 
how  the  boy  is  expected  to  grow 
up  and  be  such  a  hero  too.  In  the 
depths  of  his  mind,  the  young  boy 
may  hate  his  father  for  dying,  for 
'serving  his  country  instead  of 
looking  after  his  family.  The  boy 
may  become  terrified  of  growing  up, 
because  that  will  (to  him)  mean 
being  a  soldier  and  giving  up  his 
own  life — since  it  seems  that  that 
is  what  fathers  do  and  are  expected 
to  do.  Such  a  notion  may  lead  to 
isevere  emotional  conflict  and  most 
unsatisfactory  development. 

Another  way  in  which  the  mother 
,can  help  her  bereaved  children,  both 
the  little  ones  and  the  adolescents, 

! is  to  bring  them  into  contact  with 
men  who  may  become  substitutes 
1  (as  far  as  anyone  ever  can  be)  for 
t  he  lost  father.  Male  relatives, 
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grandfathers,  uncles,  friends,  even 
lodgers  or  older  boy  friends,  can  all 
be  a  great  help  to  the  children  and, 
by  renewing  their  emotional  ties  to 
a  father  figure,  can  lessen  their 
sense  of  isolation  and  of  exclusive 
dependence  upon  the  mother.  If 
they  find  other  men  to  respect  and 
love,  this  will  give  them  some 
measure  of  external  guidance  and 
a  pattern  for  them  to  follow,  as 
well  as  strengthening  the  elements 
in  their  own  internal  life,  which 
represent  the  guiding  and  con¬ 
trolling  father.  And  if  the  mother 
herself  can  have  friendly  contact 
with  men  relatives  or  visitors,  this, 
too,  is  a  reassurance  to  the  children. 
They  then  feel  that  she  is  not 
entirely  deserted  and  alone  in  the 
world,  wholly  dependent  upon  them 
for  help  and  affection.  They  feel 
free  to  be  normally  jealous  once 
more.  If  through  excessive  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  memory  of  her  husband 
or  her  fear  of  being  accused  of  dis¬ 
loyalty,  the  mother  should  deprive 
the  children  of  social  contacts  and 
intimate  friendships  with  other 
men,  she  is  indeed  doing  them  a 
disservice. 

The  children’s  love  for  their 
mother  (and  this  applies  to  both 
boys  and  girls)  will  often  lead  them 
to  offer  her  more  practical  help  in 
the  home  after  father’s  death.  The 
girl  as  well  as  the  boy  may  feel  that 
they  should  try  to  take  father’s 
place  and  protect,  cherish  and  serve 
mother  more  fully  and  freely  than 
when  father  was  alive.  It  is  good 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  help 
and  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  mother  and  for  the 
home.  To  be  able  to  do  more  for 
the  mother  reassures  them  against 
their  anxiety  and  guilt  towards  her 
and  father.  It  is  , however,  a  fatal 
thing  for  their  development  if 
mother  exploits  this  wish  to  help 
and  demands  too  much  from  the 
children  in  practical  ways  or  in 
devotedness.  If  she  tries  to  com¬ 
fort  herself  by  retaining  their 
services  to  the  exclusion  of  outside 
interests  and  friendships  or  inde¬ 
pendent  pursuits  in  the  home,  she 
may  hamper  their  development 
permanently  and  turn  their  love 
into  hidden  hate.  They  will  fear 
and  distrust  her  and  in  the  end  she 
will  have  less  happiness  in  her 
relationship  with  them. 

Sometimes  the  mother  is  so 
placed — if  she  has  a  large  family 
or  has  to  go  out  to  work — that  she 
cannot  avoid  making  big  demands 
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on  the  eldest  boy  or  girl  for  practi¬ 
cal  help  in  the  home — sharing  the 
housework,  mothering  the  younger 
children,  running  errands.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  do  this  because  it  is 
necessary,  as  the  children  can 
understand,  and  another  to  do  it 
because  she  wants  them  not  to  have 
lives  of  their  own,  not  to  enjoy 
themselves  out  of  her  ken.  Her 
own  attitude  will  be  different 
according  to  these  motives.  In  the 
first  case  she  will  let  them  off  such 
tasks  whenever  she  can,  and  will 
let  the  children  feel  that  they  are 
doing  something  for  their  own 
future  as  well  as  for  her.  It  will  be 
comradely  and  a  real  sharing.  In 
the  second,  she  will  be  possessive 
and  grudging,  and  at  bottom  she 
will  not  appreciate  what  they  do. 
And  this  will  make  all  the  difference 
to  her  children. 

Again,  the  mother  should  not 
encourage  a  child  of  either  sex  to 
take  father’s  place  in  her  bed  and 
sleep  with  her.  Both  boy  and  girl 
will  often  seek  this,  especially  in 
the  first  days  after  father’s  death. 
They  seek  it  in  order  to  comfort 
both  themselves  and  mother.  To 
be  able  to  take  father’s  place  with 
mother  in  this  concrete  way  is, 
moreover,  a  fulfilment  of  the  early 
wishes  of  the  children,  when  they 
wanted  to  turn  father  out  and 
possess  mother  altogether.  It  is 
partly  because  it  fulfils  these  wishes 
that  sleeping  in  mother’s  bed  gives 
rise  to  anxiety  and  guilt  on  the  part 
of  the  child  ;  and  the  more  guilty  he 
is  about  having  in  phantasy  turned 
his  father  out,  the  more  anxious 
about  the  need  to  make  up  to 
mother  for  the  loss  of  father,  the 
more  eagerly  and  persistently  will 
he  seek  this  reassurance  of  intimate 
bodily  contact  ;  and  the  more 
guilty  and  anxious  will  he  then 
become. 

For  the  mother  to  indulge  herself 
and  the  children  in  this  way  is 
undesirable  even  when  the  children 
are  young.  .  It  becomes  seriously 
harmful  when  boy  or  girl  is 
approaching  adolescence.  There  is 
a  serious  risk  that  the  children 
may  become  permanently  tied  to 
the  mother’s  needs,  unable  to  grow 
up  in  their  own  feelings.  Many  a 
son  whose  father  has  died  early 
becomes  a  bachelor,  and,  under 
cover  of  excessive  devotion  to  his 
mother,  develops  deep  hatred  and 
distrust  of  her  because  he  feels  she 
has  robbed  him  of  his  manhood. 

In  a  typical  example,  a  boy  of 
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ten  or  eleven  years  was  encouraged 
to  sleep  with,  his  mother  after 
father’s  death  in  order  to  comfort 
her.  He  developed  marked  girlish 
characteristics  (crying  and  blushing 
easily,  being  shy  among  adults, 
clinging  to  his  mother)  ;  and  he 
became  inhibited  in  his  school  work 
and  unable  to  achieve  what  was 
expected  from  him  in  view  of  his 
intelligence  and  previous  character. 

Once  such  a  situation  is  brought 
about,  moreover,  the  mother  often 
finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  take 
the  step  of  turning  the  boy  out  of 
her  bed,  since  she  imagines  he  will 
(as  he  may)  take  this  as  a  serious 
rebuff  and  will  never  forgive  her. 
It  is  far  better  never  to  begin  the 
practice. 

An  instance  of  grave  disturbance 
due  to  the  same  mistake,  but  at  an 
earlier  age,  is  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  who  came  for  psycho¬ 
analytic  treatment  because  of  his 
great  fear  of  his  exclusive  concern 
with  men  and  complete  lack  of 
interest  in  girls  or  women.  Along 
with  this  went  increasingly  hostile 
feelings  towards  his  mother,  which 
distressed  both  of  them.  On  the 
surface  he  was  a  devoted  and 
admiring  son,  but  he  found  himself 
more  and  more  often  overcome  by 
gusts  of  violent  irritation  and  less 
and  less  able  to  talk  to  her  frankly 
and  intimately.  On  the  other  hand,  ' 
his  longings  for  an  intimate  relation 
with  men,  his  love  and  admiration 
for  them,  were  very  intense.  He 
spoke  of  a  particular  man  friend  in 
the  romantic  and  idealizing  way  in 
which  most  boys  would  speak  of 
the  first  girl  with  whom  they  fell 
in  love.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
impulses  of  cruelty  towards  the 
young  men  he  was  drawn  to,  with 
phantasies  of  hurting  them  and 
triumphing  over  them.  The  out¬ 
look  for  his  future  seemed  gravely 
unsatisfactory. 

The  young  man’s  parents  had 
separated  when  the  boy  was  under 
two  years  of  age,  and  the  father 
had  died  not  long  after.  The 
mother  had  turned  to  the  boy  to 
satisfy  her  longing  for  affection,  and 
when  he  was  still  very  young  she 
talked  to  him  almost  as  if  he  were 
grown  up  and  demanded  his  ex¬ 
clusive  devotion.  He  shared  her 
room  from  his  early  days  and 
throughout  boyhood.  Even  after 
he  went  to  a  boarding  school  he 
still  shared  her  room  in  the  holidays. 
Her  demand  that  he  should  hate 
his  father  and  join  with  her  against 


his  memory  was  quite  open  and 
unlimited.  The  boy  had  given  her 
a  great  love  and  had  done  his  best 
to  take  his  father’s  place,  but  the 
accumulated  feelings  of  resentment 
against  his  mother  for  making  these 
inordinate  demands  upon  him  and 
keeping  him  dependent  upon  her 
had  led  him  secretly  to  idealize  his 
father  in  his  mind.  Everywhere  he 
looked  for  a  father  whom  he  could 
love.  But  it  was  an  ideal  father 
he  sought,  and  each  of  his  actual 
men  teachers  or  friends  in  turn 
disappointed  him.  His  secret  hate 
and  resentment  against  his  mother 
prevented  him  from  turning  to 
other  women  as  objects  of  love, 
since  he  feared  that  any  affection 
towards  another  woman  would 
always  carry  with  it  this  hidden 
but  intense  fear  and  hatred  as  well. 
The  love  he  might  have  given  to 
another  woman  could  never  be 
withdrawn  from  his  mother  in  the 
least  degree.  It  had  to  be  kept 
fixed  on  her  because  it  was  so  much 
needed  to  overcome  his  fear  and 
hatred  of  her.  This  young  man 
was  an  extreme  example  of  the  ill 
effect  upon  the  developing  boy  of 
excessive  demands  from  the  mother 
that  he  should  devote  himself 
entirely  to  her  in  order  to  fill  the 
void  left  by  his  father.  Too  early  and 
too  strong  a  demand  that  the  boy 
should  take  the  father’s  place  may 
thus  in  the  end  make  it  impossible 
for  him  ever  to  feel  himself  a  father 
or  to  become  so  in  actuality. 

This  demand  by  the  mother  upon 
the  fatherless  boy  often  goes  along 
with  excessive  indulgence  in  various 
ways.  He  gets  the  sense  that  he 
can  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
mother  ;  she  is  ‘soft’  and  cannot 
control  him.  Whatever  she  may 
say  at  first,  she  gives  way  to  him 
in  the  end,  and  if  he  wheedles  long 
enough  or  is  obstinate  enough,  he 
can  get  all  he  asks  for.  This 
situation  causes  great  anxiety  in 
the  depths  of  the  boy’s  mind  and  is 
most  unfavourable  to  his  develop¬ 
ment.  The  mother  needs  to  be 
firm  and  steady,  no  less  than  patient 
and  loving,  in  her  handling  of  the 
fatherless  boy. 

As  already  suggested,  mothers 
can  help  their  bereaved  boys  and 
girls  by  encouraging  their  friend¬ 
ships  with  other  children  and  their 
recreation  and  social  life  outside 
the  home.  If  they  join  with  other 
friends  in  sport  and  games  and 
social  activities  they  will  actually 
love  her  the  better,  and  bring  back 
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to  the  home  interests  and  achieve¬ 
ments  which  will  enrich  their 
relationship  with  mother  herself. 
But  if  she  is  hostile  to  their  friend¬ 
ships  and  sports  and  games,  they 
will  resent  this  narrowing  of  their 
lives,  and  their  love  for  her  will 
become  but  a  cover  for  distrust  and 
hatred.  On  the  other  hand, 
friendly  contacts  between  the  home 
and  the  school,  the  mother  and  the 
teacher,  help  both  mother  and 
children.  They  serve  to  widen  the 
mother’s  understanding  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  needs,  and  aid  the  children 
to  feel  that  she  is  sympathetic  to 
their  wider  interests  and  to  their 
finding  new  father  figures  in  their 
school  world. 

In  what  has  been  said  so  far,  we 
have  had  in  mind  mostly  the 
ordinary  family,  where  there  has 
been  an  ordinarily  good  relation 
between  the  parents,  with  genuine 
goodwill,  even  when  tempers  were 
tried  by  the  ups  and  downs  of  life, 
and  occasional  crises  of  emotion  or 
adverse  circumstance  were  lived 
through.  The  effect  of  the  father’s 
death  varies  with  different  cir¬ 
cumstances — if,  for  instance,  the 
parents  have  been  constantly  un¬ 
happy  and  quarrelling,  if  they  were 
separated  or  divorced,  or  wanting 
to  be  so,  if  the  father  was  not 
affectionate  but  hostile  or  quite 
indifferent  to  his  children.  We 
have  no  space  to  go  into  such 
special  circumstances,  however. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  an  advantage 
to  the  child  if  the  father  should  die  ; 
but  this  is  seldom  so.  Unless  his 
faults  of  character  and  temper  are 
very  grave,  it  is  better  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  their  own  father 
throughout  their  years  of  imma¬ 
turity,  just  as  it  is  better  if  the 
parents  can  ‘rub  along’  together, 
even  if  they  are  far  from  being 
ideally  happy. 

Nor  have  we  the  space  to  consider 
in  detail  the  differences  in  the  child’s 
situation  according  to  his  age  when 
the  father  dies.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  the  loss*  of  the  father 
affects  the  youngest  children  more 
seriously  and  lastingly  than  it  does 
the  older  members  of  the  family. 

The  Fatherless  Child  at  School 

To  turn  now  to  the  help  to 
fatherless  children  afforded  by  the 
school  and  social  life  outside  the 
home  :  this  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  special  methods  of  education  or 
special  things  to  be  done,  as  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  grown-ups,  teachers . 
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and  leaders.  The  indirect  help 
which  the  school  can  give  is  more 
important  than  any  explicit  action. 

In  essence  the  educational  needs 
of  fatherless  children  are  the  same 
as  those  of  children  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  bereaved  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  much  more  dependent 
upon  a  favourable  atmosphere  and 
opportunities  than  children  who 
have  their  fathers.  Their  teachers 
have  to  be  able  to  take  over  the 
authority  and  the  guiding  function 
of  the  father  more  adequately  than 
with  children  who  have  actual 
fathers,  and  to  give  more  generous 
interest  and  understanding.  And 
this  applies  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that 
fatherless  girls  should  go  to  a 
school  where  some  of  the  teachers 
are  men. 

As  with  the  mother  in  the  home, 
moreover,  the  teachers  in  the  school 
need  to  recognize  the  depth  and 
strength  of  the  child’s  feelings  as 
the  true  cause  of  any  temporary 
difficulties  which  may  appear  in  his 
work,  or  in  his  attitude  to  authority 
and  to  his  fellows.  If  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  death  of  the  father  is 
ignored  or  denied  we  are  not  likely 
to  be  able  to  help  him  get  over  such 
difficulties.  Only  if  we  realize  their 
true  source  can  we  decide  whether 
to  follow  a  waiting  policy,  giving 
the  child  time  to  make  his  own 
inner  adjustments  in  a  friendly 
atmosphere,  or  to  take  some  definite 
course  of  action  to  meet  his  special 
needs.  We  have  first  to  observe 
and  understand  how  far  and  in 
what  way  he  is  going  to  work  out 
his  own  problem,  how  far  be 
defeated  by  it. 

In  time  of  war  the  child  is  sure 
to  have  companions  who  are  going 
through  the  same  experience.  Com¬ 
panionship  in  adversity  is  always  a 
help,  and  the  fact  that  others  of  his 
school  fellows  will  also  have  lost 
their  fathers  will  help  the  child  to 
feel  less  singled  out  by  misfortune, 
and  less  guilty  for  the  unhappy 
event.  The  older  boys  and  girls 
will  gain  also  much  indirect  support 
from  discussions  about  the  causes 
and  course  of  the  war,  the  great 
aims  in  the  service  of  which  their 
fathers  have  died.  It  relieves  the 
bitterness  of  their  loss  and  their 
envy  of  those  who  still  have  their 
fathers  if  these  personal  distresses 
can  be  related  to  great  social  pur¬ 
poses,  the  saving  of  past  and  present 
good  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
future. 
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One  of  the  chief  forms  of  help 
which  the  school  can  give  to 
bereaved  children  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  their  feelings  in 
art — in  painting,  drawing,  model¬ 
ling,  music,  poetry  and  prose,  the 
making  of  plays  and  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  drama.  Very  often  they 
can  express  their  feelings  quite 
openly  and  directly  in  these  media, 
and  this  brings  great  relief  to  inner 
conflict.  In  one  Infant  School  in 
a  slum  area  of  London,  years  before 
the  war,  the  Head  Mistress  was 
distressed  because  she  found  that 
the  children  of  four  years,  when 
given  plasticine  for  the  first  time, 
all  modelled  coffins,  and  kept  on 
doing  this  for  days  on  end  !  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  forbid  this,  as 
it  horrified  her  so  much,  but  having 
a  good  understanding  of  little 
children  she  waited  and  watched, 
and  found  that  after  a  time  they 
left  this  subject  behind  and  went 
on  to  less  distressing  things.  On 
talking  with  some  of  the  mothers 
of  the  children  who  had  modelled 
the  coffins — they  mostly  came  from 
one  particular  street  near  the  school 
— she  found  that  there  had 
happened  to  be  a  series  of  deaths 
and  funerals  in  this  street  of  people 
whom  the  children  knew  and  whose 
coffins  they  had  seen.  These  deaths 
had  been  the  centre  of  talk  and  of 
feeling  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
the  street  for  some  weeks.  The 
children’s  modelling  of  the  coffins, 
in  some  cases  with  the  dead  person 
inside,  was  their  way  of  external¬ 
izing  the  distressing  and  frightening 
images  which  these  events  had 
called  up  in  their  minds — of  ex¬ 
ternalizing  these  images  and 
mastering  the  feelings  of  unhappi¬ 
ness  and  anxiety  aroused  by  the 
events.  If  the  activity  had  been 
forbidden  the  children  would  have 
had  to  bottle  up  their  feelings  and 
phantasies  and  their  emotional 
development  would  have  suffered 
from  their  being  deprived  of  a 
natural  and  healthy  outlet. 

The  expression  in  various  forms 
of  art  of  the  feelings  and  images 
aroused  by  the  severe  experience 
of  the  father’s  death  is  a  most 
valuable  aid  to  mental  balance. 
It  allows  the  child  to  share  his 
experience  and  his  inner  world  with 
others.  It  gives  him  the  reassur¬ 
ance  that  something  valuable  can 
come  out  of  the  chaos  of  feeling, 
an  earnest  that  life  can  triumph 
over  death,  and  a  proof  that  the 
grown-ups  will  allow  him  to  reach 
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out  to  new  life  in  spite  of  father’s 
death.  Constructive  handwork  of 
all  kinds  has  the  same  reassuring 
influence. 

It  can  be  said  that,  valuable  as 
such  activities — constructive  hand¬ 
work,  creation  and  enjoyment  in 
art  and  literature  and  drama — are 
to  all  children,  the}^  are  quite 
essential  for  the  fatherless  child  if 
he  is  to  maintain  or  recover  his 
mental  health. 

The  opportunity  for  active  ex¬ 
perience  in  sport  and  games  and 
bodily  achievement  of  various  sorts 
is  also  most  helpful.  Games  and 
sports  afford  not  only  pleasurable 
bodily  activities,  but  also  an  outlet 
for  the  ambition  and  the  normal 
competitiveness  which  so  readily 
becomes  inhibited  in  the  fatherless 
child.  To  struggle  against  others 
and  with  others,  to  be  permitted 
to  compete  in  bodily  skills,  pro¬ 
vides  on  the  one  hand  an  approved 
form  of  ‘showing  off’,  rivalry  and 
aggression,  a  direct  expression  of 
these  powerful  instinctual  forces 
and,  on  the  other,  a  reassurance 
that  strongly  aggressive  wishes  do 
not  necessarily  bring  great  harm 
to  others.  Such  activities  help  the 
boy  to  temper  his  aggression  by 
finding  appropriate  channels  for  it 
which  may  at  the  same  time  give 
pleasure  to  others  and  allow  them 
to  achieve  as  well  as  himself.  It 
eases  the  internal  terrors  of  a 
deadly  struggle  between  himself 
and  his  brothers,  and  indirectlv 
lessens  the  unconscious  dread  that 
his  rivalry  and  hostility  actually 
brought  about  his  father’s  death. 
It  breaks  through  the  vicious  circle 
of  feeling  in  which  aggressive  wishes 
towards  the  father  automatically 
give  rise  to  guilt  and  responsibility 
for  what  has  happened  to  him  and 
these  feelings  in  their  turn  make 
him  feel  more  aggressive  and 
defiant. 

Again,  bo}^  and  girls  in  their 
teens  need  some  definite  share  in 
governing  the  school  community, 
in  running  camps  and  hostels, 
being  to  some  degree  and  in  appro¬ 
priate  forms  responsible  for  order 
and  discipline  and  for  corporate 
activities.  By  contributing  in  these 
ways  to  the  community  of  their 
fellows  and  co-operating  with  their 
elders,  they  gain  confidence  in 
themselves  and  a  belief  in  their  own 
future  as  responsible  adults. 

In  general,  friendship  with  older 
companions  of  both  sexes,  the 
sharing  of  pursuits  (making  useful 
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or  beautiful  things,  acting  and 
singing,  taking  part  in  games  and 
contests,  country  walks  and  inter¬ 
ests,  talk  and  debate)  provide 
further  outlets  for  feeling  and  a 
further  support  to  the  child  in 
dealing  with  his  sense  of  loss  and 
his  anxieties.  Such  friendly  activi¬ 
ties  with  friends  of  the  same  sex 
also  make  a  constructive  and 
expansive  use  of  hidden  feelings  of 
love  for  them,  feelings  which  other¬ 
wise  may  distort  sexual  develop¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  the  giving  and 
returning  of  affection  between 
friends  of  both  sexes  allays  feelings 
of  unworthiness  and  guilt,  and 
reassures  the  children  against  their 
phantasies  of  complete  destruction 
and  chaos  inside.  And  friendships 
with  older  boys  may  in  part  take 
the  place  of  the  exchange  of 
affection  with  a  father.  On  the 
other  hand,  friendship  with  younger 
children  often  helps  the  older  boy 
to  feel  that  he  in  turn  can  be  a 
father  to  younger  children,  re¬ 
covering  the  lost  father  in  himself. 
It  helps  the  girl  to  feel  that  in  spite 
of  her  father’s  death  she  may  be 
able  to  have  children  of  her  own 
and  to  feel  herself  a  mother  towards 
them,  thus  implying  that  the  father 
will  be  rediscovered  in  a  future 
lover  and  husband. 

Scientific  studies,  too,  may  be 
valuable.  These  in  any  case  tend 
to  lessen  the  anxieties  of  the 
ordinary  boy  and  girl  in  the  teens, 
arising  from  their  normal  sexual 
development.  We  know  that 
adolescence  is  a  time  of  great 
conflict,  when  both  boy  and  girl 
struggle  with  the  fears  and  doubt 
arising  from  their  bodily  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  uprush  of  the 
instinctual  life,  together  with  the 
complex  feelings  of  love  and  hate, 
of  rivalry,  hope  and  ambition,  and 
the  responsibilities  which  sexual 
maturing  inevitably  entails.  Such 
anxieties  become  still  more  acute 
in  fatherless  children.  Biological 
knowledge  always  has  a  steadying 
effect,  although  there  will  certainly 
be  children  who  want  to  turn  away 
altogether  from  biology  as  coming 
too  close  to  personal  anxieties  and 
prefer  to  deal  with  the  impersonal 
world  of  physical  and  mathematical 
science. 

Even  more  than  with  children 
in  normal  circumstances,  those  who 
have  lost  their  fathers  needm  wide 
opportunity  of  choice  in  their 
vocational  and  recreational  interests 
and  pursuits.  It  is  impossible  to 
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say  which  hobby,  which  sort  of 
reading  and  recreation,  which  line 
of  work,  which  career,  will  bring 
most  support  to  particular  children. 
Their  choice  will  depend  both  upon 
the  earlier  development  of  their 
inner  lives  and  upon  their  personal 
relationship  to  the  people  they 
meet  in  these  various  fields  of 
interest.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
these  children  need  the  opportunity 
for  varied  activities  and  rich  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and,  as  far  as  circum¬ 
stances  allow,  for  freedom  of 
choice. 

Fatherless  boys  and  girls  at  the 
time  of  adolescence,  moreover,  will 
find  it  helpful  if  they  are  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  real  life  of  the 
community,  outside  the  home  and 
the  school.  We  know  that  the 
majority  of  children  suffer  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  do  this  far 
too  early,  leaving  school  and 
becoming  wage  earners  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  But  to  recognize  the 
unwisdom  of  ending  school  life  and 
turning  children  into  shop  or 
factory  workers  so  early  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  deprive  boys 
and  girls  in  their  teens  of  a  real 
place  in  the  world,  not  allow  them 
to  contribute  to  it  in  any  way. 
There  are  many  forms  of  useful 
social  activity  which  they  can  enter 
into  in  the  actual  life  of  their 
neighbourhood,  town  or  village. 
Examples  in  time  of  war  which 
spring  to  the  mind  are  growing 
vegetables  in  allotments  and  paper 
salvage  ;  but  such  opportunities 
abound  in  time  of  peace  as  well. 
Growing  boys  and  girls  want  and 
need  to  feel  themselves  useful  to 
the  community  in  real  ways,  and 
now,  not  only  in  learning  and  when 
they  grow  up. 

This  proof  of  personal  value  is 
helpful  to  all  but  it  is  needed  even 
more  by  children  who  are  struggling 
to  accept  the  father’s  death  and  to 
overcome  the  self-distrust  it  stirs 
up  in  them.  And  those  in  European 
lands  now,  whose  homes  have  been 
ravaged  and  destroyed,  could  have 
no  greater  help  in  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  than  being  allowed  to  take 
some  real  and  active  share  in  the 
tremendous  tasks  which  face  their 
elders.  The  opportunity  to  give 
real  help  and  have  real  responsi¬ 
bility  of  some  sort  and  some  degree 
is  particularly  necessary  for  these 
children  in  devastated  countries 
and  just  as  urgent  as  to  have  the 
chance  of  continuing  their  learning 
and  training.  To  do  the  latter 
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without  the  former  would  make 
them  feel  mere  burdens  and 
thus  encourage  anti-social  tend¬ 
encies. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said 
again  that  some  sort  of  emotional 
disturbance  is  very  likely  to  arise 
in  fatherless  children.  No  one  can 
predict  when  and  how  it  may  show 
itself.  It  may  appear  in  any  one 
of  a  variety  of  difficulties  of 
behaviour  and  of  social  attitude,  or 
in  serious  mental  illness.  On  the 
surface  there  may  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  any  link  between  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  troublesome  ways  and  the 
father’s  death,  since  the  difficulties 
may  appear  some  time  after  the 
event  and  not  in  obvious  relation 
to  it.  But  it  is  wise  to  assume  that 
such  a  major  event  could  not  be 
without  influence  upon  the  child’s 
development.  We  should  always 
be  prepared  to  find  its  effects  in 
his  emotional  life  and  his  behaviour 
and  to  allow  for  this  in  our  dealings 
with  him. 

But,  much  as  we  might  wish  to 
find  it,  there  is,  we  must  repeat,  no 
specific,  no  simple  nostrum  to  be 
recommended  as  such,  for  the 
troubles  of  fatherless  children. 
What  they  require  in  general  is 
secure  affection  and  friendship, 
understanding,  patient  control  and 
guidance,  positive  opportunities  for 
active  and  creative  work  and  play. 
They  need  time  and  opportunity 
to  mourn  as  well. 
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The  Signs  of  the  Times 

As  I  write,  the  ministerial  changes 
involved  in  the  formation  of 
Lthe  ‘caretaker  government’ 
which  is  to  last  until  the  general 
election  in  July  have  just  been 
announced.  Commenting  on  the 
changes,  even  the  Daily  Express  of 
26th  May  said  ‘The  transfer  of  Mr. 
Butler  from  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  will 
cause  some  surprise,  because  it  was 
assumed  that  he  would  want  to  see 
put  into  effect  the  sweeping  changes 
in  Britain’s  educational  system 
which  he  piloted  through  Parlia¬ 
ment’. 

What  view  can  we  take  of  this 
unwelcome  change  ?  Are  we  going 
back  to  the  period  in  which  the 
maximum  length  of  tenure  of  office 
at  the  Board  of  Education  was 
eighteen  months  ?  Is  the  govern¬ 
ment  really  desirous  of  making 
fundamental  changes  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  when  at  the  first 
opportunity  it  deprives  the  Ministry 
of  Education  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
Butler  ?  Wider  questions  too  are 
involved  relating  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  ministerial  control  under 
our  parliamentary  system.  Some 
years  ago  Lord  Hewart  drew  our 
attention  to  the  increasing  powers  of 
permanent  officials  over  adminis¬ 
tration.  Legislation  still  remains 
the  prerogative  of  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  but  inter¬ 
pretation  and  administration  may 
be  passing  more  completely  into  the 
hands  of  permanent  officials  who 
may  tend  to  become  a  salaried 
bureaucracy  not  amenable  to  public 
control  nor  subject  to  the  effective 
zdieck  of  competent  criticism  and 
Erection  by  well  informed  and 
sleeted  representatives.  This  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  importance  at  a 
dme  when  our  democratic  prac- 
:ices,  which  have  been  largely  in 
ibeyance  for  five  years,  need  to  be 
*eviewed  and  revived  in  terms  of 
:he  opportunities  of  peace  rather 
:han  of  the  necessities  of  war. 

rhe  Sense  of  Adventure 

On  Tuesday,  1 5th  May,  Mr. 
Sutler  formally  opened  an  emer¬ 
gency  1  raining  College  for  women 
eachers  at  Wall  Hall,  Hertford- 
hire,  while  on  11th  May  he  deliv¬ 
ered  the  Foundation  Oration  at 


Birkbeck  College,  London.  ,  On 
both  occasions  his  address  was,  as 
The  Times  Educational  Supplement 
rightly  said,  ‘a  model  both  in  form 
and  substance’.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  minimize  the  difficulties 
of  the  vocation  of  a  teacher,  nor 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  we  must 
go  through  a  transition  period  in 
education  in  order  to  pass  from  the 
shabby  makeshifts  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  more  spacious  con¬ 
ceptions  of  educational  needs  in  our 
time.  ‘You  are  embarking’,  he 
told  the  emergency  students,  ‘upon 
a  life  of  nobility,  courage,  and 
above  all,  adventure.  I  want  you 
to  determine  to  make  the  Education 
Act  work,  to  be  militant  in  a 
crusade  for  the  future  greatness  of 
this  country  through  education’. 
This  was  the  right  note  to  strike 
with  these  relatively  mature  aspir¬ 
ants  to  the  role  of  teacher.  The 
teaching  profession  militant  is  in¬ 
deed  a  new  conception  for  which 
Mr.  Butler  should  be  thanked.  As 
individuals  we  have  concentrated 
on  safety  ;  in  our  professional 
organisations  we  have  often  substi¬ 
tuted  ‘tactical  movements’  for 
campaigns,  and  elevated  comprom¬ 
ise  to  the  status  of  a  first  principle. 
Those  attitudes  must  be  changed. 
Fear  of  making  mistakes  must  be 
replaced  by  fear  of  not  playing  our 
proper  part  in  meeting  the  pressing 
needs  of  our  time.  Nobility,  cour¬ 
age,  adventure — these  are  revolu¬ 
tionary  qualities  when  allied  to  a 
clear  consciousness  of  purpose,  a 
sense  of  vocation,  and  the  type  of 
crusading  zeal  for  which  Mr.  Butler 
pleads.  In  the  times  ahead  we 
shall  need  them  all. 

The  Needs  of  Democracy 

In  his  Birkbeck  College  oration 
Mr.  Butler  distinguished  between 
the  educational  needs  and  con¬ 
ceptions  of  a  democracy  and  those 
of  a  dictatorship.  ‘The  strength  of 
a  democracy  was  the  strength  of 
its  citizens.  The  good  citizen  must 
have  developed  his  belief  in  demo¬ 
cracy  through  assimilating  some  of 
its  present  nature  and  past  story 
in  the  little  world  of  school.  What 
was  more  important,  schools  should 
progressively  provide  practice  for 
living  in  such  a  society.  A  man 
could  only  be  a  democrat  by  con- 
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viction  born  of  experience.  The 
nation  needed,  above  all,  well 
informed  citizens  who  were  capable 
of  forming  sound  judgments.  Such 
citizens  must  be  men  and  women 
•  of  character  who  were  not  afraid 
to  accept  responsibility,  of  tolerance 
expressed  in  good  manners,  discip¬ 
line  expressed  not  in  uniformity 
but  in  team  spirit  and  co-operation, 
and  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
nation  expressed  in  national  ser¬ 
vice.’  (  Vide  Times  Educational 
Supplement,  19th  May,  1945.)  These 
are  important  principles  which 
cannot  be  emphasised  too  strongly 
or  too  often.  In  an  earlier  bulletin 
we  tried  to  show  that  if  these 
qualities  are  to  be  developed  in  the 
children  they  must,  as  Mr.  Butler 
says,  arise  from  ‘conviction  born  of 
experience’,  and  that  only  if  the 
administrative  structure  is  based 
upon  democratic  principles  can 
such  an  experience  be  provided  by 
our  schools.  We  have,  as  yet,  gone 
a  very  little  way  towards  translating 
these  admirable  general  principles 
into  ‘Instruments  of  Government’, 
and  it  is  all  too  easy  to  find  espousal 
of  the  general  principle  linked  with 
violent  opposition  to  its  specific 
application.  Our  schools  vary  in 
their  internal  pattern  from  func¬ 
tional  democratic  communities  to 
the  most  rigid  of  autocracies.  It 
may  be,  as  some  of  our  headmaster 
friends  tell  us,  that  we  are  pro¬ 
gressively  attaining  functional  de¬ 
mocracy  in  our  schools,  but  a  wide 
contact  with  varied  tvpes  of  school 
suggests  that  the  movement  is 
deplorably  slow,  that  it  depends 
still  upon  the  good  graces  of  the 
person  in  whom  power  is  vested, 
and  that  in  general  our  school 
structure  is  based  upon  relics  of 
feudalism  allied  to  the  capitalist 
conceptions  of  nineteenth  century 
industrialism.  The  spread  of  equal- 
itarian  notions  is  needed,  not  merely 
in  the  field  of  scholastic  opportunity 
for  the  young,  but  also  in  the  sphere 
of  responsibility  for  members  of 
school  staffs.  Then  it  may  be 
possible  for  schools  to  provide  the 
practice  for  democratic  living  for 
which  Mr.  Butler  rightly  pleads. 

\ 

The  Way  Ahead 

Many  times  during  the  past  five 
years  Mr.  J .  B.  Priestley  has 
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expressed  in  his  own  inimitable 
way  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  the  common 
people.  Few  of  us  will  forget  his 
series  of  postscripts,  an  oasis  in  a 
spiritual  desert,  holding  out  the 
promise  of  life  in  the  midst  of  a 
sea  of  death.  He  has  something  of 
the  epigrammatic  skill  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  the  unspectacular  brilli¬ 
ance  of  Ralph  Richardson,  a  rare 
and  outspoken  honesty  combined 
with  essential  human  kindliness. 
His  recent  broadcast,  ‘Journey  Into 
Daylight’  (printed  in  The  Listener, 
17th  May)  is  a  timely  reminder  of 
the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the 
dangers  that  beset  us  in  the  present. 
Speaking  of  the  trials  of  1940  he 
said,  ‘We  lived  at  last  in  a  com¬ 
munity  with  a  noble  common 
purpose,  and  the  experience  was 
not  only  novel  but  exhilarating. 
We  had  a  glimpse  then  of  what  life 
might  be  if  men  and  women  freely 
dedicated  themselves,  not  to  their 
appetites  and  prejudices,  their  vani¬ 
ties  and  fears,  but  to  some  great 
communal  task,  and  not  even  the 
brute  threat  of  war,  the  menace  of 
the  very  skies,  could  remove  from 
that  glimpse  the  faint  radiance  of 
some  far-off  promised  land.’ 

One  phase  of  our  struggle  is  over. 


Under  normal  conditions  about 
25  per  cent,  of  backward 
children  are  not  seriously 
below  average  intelligence.  They 
have  become  backward  not  in  the 
majority  of  cases  for  any  clear-cut 
reason,  but  because  of  the  inter¬ 
action  of  physical  disabilities,  emo¬ 
tional  maladjustments,  environ¬ 
mental  causes  and  a  general 
deterioration  in  self-respect.  Often 
they  have  ‘transplanted’  badly  from 
the  Infants’  to  the  Junior  School  ; 
the  weeds  have  grown  apace  and 
the  young  seedling  can  scarcely  be 
recognised.  Most  of  the  larger 
Junior  Schools  have  a  special  class 
for  backward  pupils,  usually  in  the 
8-10  age-range,  but  owing  to  diffi¬ 
culties  in  organization  it  rarely 
contains  all  the  backward  children 
in  that  school-group. 

The  Problem  Defined 

‘Backward’  itself  calls  for  defini¬ 
tion — it  is  obviously  a  relative 
term— but  we  are  speaking  pri¬ 
marily  of  that  group  of  children 
whose  standard  of  performance  in 
one  or  more  of  the  basic  school 
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The  grim  heroism  of  Dunkirk,  the 
hourly  peril  of  invasion,  the  fearful 
drone  of  VI,  the  unheralded  ex¬ 
plosion  of  V2 — these  will  rapidly 
take  their  place  as  part  of  a  tale 
that  is  told.  But,  as  Priestley 
reminds  us,  ‘There  is  still  another 
war  to  finish.  Europe,  around  the 
smoking  wreck  of  Hitler’s  mad 
empire,  must  be  fed,  must  be 
clothed,  must  be  put  together  again. 
The  world,  which  is  now  one 
indivisible  whole  of  suffering  and 
despair,  of  hope  and  human  triumph, 
must  be  nursed  into  some  feeling 
of  security  and  growing  sanity  ;  a 
new  sanity  and  not  the  old  mere 
appearance  of  it  with  delusions  and 
nightmare  lying  in  wait.  There  is 
much  to  do — and  in  our  present 
weariness  no  doubt  we  often  feel 
there  is  too  much  to  do — but  what 
we  did  in  the  dark  against  an  over¬ 
whelming  cruel  threat  we  can  do  in 
the  daylight  against  opponents 
merely  fed  by  our  own  weariness 
and  prejudices  and  desire  for  ease.’ 
We  recall  the  great  hopes  and  the 
faded  dreams  of  the  last  post-war 
period.  The  first  flush  of  victory  ; 
the  khaki  election  of  1918  ;  the 
new  hopes  of  world  peace  through 
the  League  of  Nations  ;  the  muddle 
of  reparation  and  indemnities  ;  the 


subjects  is  well  below  the  normal 
for  both  their  chronological  and 
mental  age,  not  of  those  whose  poor 
standard  is  due  to  an  I.Q.,  of  say 
less  than  85.  Diagnostic  tests  soon 
reveal  the  weaknesses,  where  they 
are  not  self-evident,  and  remedial 
techniques  are  not  difficult  to 
devise  and  apply. 

Where  then  is  the  problem  ?  It 
lies  in  the  fact  that  children  are  not 
specimens  for  dissection.  It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  education  is  an  art 
rather  than  a  science.  A  child  may 
be  a  complex  agglomeration  of  con¬ 
ditioned  reflexes,  but  if  so,  so  is  the 
teacher,  and  the  environment  of  a 
backward  class  imposes  as  much 
conditioning  on  the  latter  as  on  the 
former.  The  key  to  successful 
remedial  work  lies  in  respect  for  the 
individual  child  rather  than  in 
recognition  of  his  disabilities,  though 
that  of  course  is  a  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary.  In  most  schools  the 
tyranny  of  numbers  means  not  only 
large  classes  but  age-group  organ¬ 
ization,  the  dictates  of  qualifying 
examinations,  group-promotions, 
some  attempt  at  syllabus-standard- 
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sterilization  of  the  world’s  gold 
stock  in  Paris  and  New  York  ;  the 
increasing  trade  barriers  and  de¬ 
creasing  world  trade  ;  the  new 
spate  of  nationalism,  the  isolation¬ 
ism  in  U.S.A.,  fascism  in  Italy, 
Nazism  in  Germany.  In  Europe 
the  spectre  of  unemployment  ;  in 
England  the  General  Strike,  the 
Geddes  Axe  and  the  May  Report  ; 
retrenchment  rather  than  reform, 
economy  rather  than  expenditure, 
until  the  dogs  of  war  are  let  loose 
once  again  and  all  our  resources  in 
man  power,  machinery  and  money 
are  made  available  on  a  wholesale 
scale  to  encompass  our  common 
destruction.  Must  History  repeat 
itself  ?  The  answer  lies  with  us. 
‘  No  man,  habing  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.’ 

A  Special  Article 

The  article  which  follows  is 
written  by  J.  H.  -Adams,  Head¬ 
master  of  Raglan  Boys’  School, 
Edmonton,  N.18.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  tending  to  pin  our  faith  to 
administrative  change  it  is  well  to 
be  reminded  that  satisfactory  per¬ 
sonal  relations  are  the  foundation 
of  all  sound  psychological  growth 
and  educational  development. 

John  Adams 

ization,  etc.,  etc.  The  effect  on  the 
teacher’s  mind  of  this  conditioning 
is  too  often  ignored.  The  child 
becomes  a  unit,  but  only  a  person 
in  the  most  shadowy  sense  of  the 
word.  A  famous  headmaster  once 
remarked  that  the  gravest  defect  in 
our  schools-system  was  not  that 
education  ceased  at  14  but  that  it 
ceased  at  half-past  four.  This  is 
only  a  half-truth,  for  though  it 
rightly  lays  emphasis  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  child  as  a  member 
of  society,  it  implies  that  the 
teacher's  personality  is  static  and 
unalterable,  that  what  happens  to 
the  child  in  a  school-day  is  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  what  happens 
to  him  in  the  outside  world.  It 
may  perpetuate  in  the  lay  mind  the 
old  belief  that  instruction  and 
education  are  synonymous.  (Quite 
recently  a  parent  said  to  me  :  ‘I 
don’t  send  my  boy  to  school  to  see 
films  and  hear  the  wireless  ;  your 
job  is  to  give  him  an  education’  !) 
True,  anything  that  lays  stress  on 
the  necessity  for  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  parent  and  teacher  is  valu¬ 
able.  But  the  roots  of  this  problem 
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lie  more  in  society’s  concept  of  the 
teacher  than  in  its  distrust  of  the 
school  and  the  part  it  plays  in 
society.  In  India  the  woman 
teacher  is  regarded  as  a  creature  of 
doubtful  morals  because  she  has 
chosen  to  gain  her  living  outside 
the  domestic  sphere.  In  England 
we  are  a  little  more  polite,  but  there 
is  a  widespread  conviction  that 
teachers  are — well,  just  a  little 
strange,  you  have  to  be  careful  how 
you  talk  to  them.  Each  new 
generation  of  teachers  is  convinced 
that  it  can  sweep  away  these 
doubts  and  prejudices,  and  each 
new  generation  of  parents  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  school  strengthens  its 
mark  on  the  profession  as  the  years 
go  by  until  the  brand  is  permanent. 

As  indeed  it  tends  to  be,  and  only 
constant  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  can  prevent  his  or  her 
development  from  becoming  one¬ 
sided.  There  is  an  almost  irresist¬ 
ible  /  temptation  to  practising 
teachers  to  become  egotists.  In 
their  working  world  they  are  res¬ 
pected  and  generally  well  thought 
of  :  naturally,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  think  well  of  themselves.  Com¬ 
passion,  that  greatest  of  all  the 
virtues,  needs  constant  tending  to 
grow  in  such  a  soil.  Our  schools 
are  often  model  societies,  within 
their  own  limits.  Justice,  order, 
loyalty,  and  rational  activity  flour¬ 
ish.  But  the  danger  is  that  these 
are  worshipped  as  ideals,  desirable 
and  good  in  themselves,  and  the 
child  is  brought  to  the  ideals 
instead  of  the  ideals  to  the  child. 
And  if  a  teacher  becomes  cynical 
it  is  often  not  because  he  considers 
cynicism  admirable,  but  because 
any  fundamental  change  in  the 
settled  order  is  more  distasteful 
than  cynicism. 

Remedial  work  demands  the 
maximum  of  flexibility  rather  than 
conformity  to  a  fixed  technique. 
It  demands  tireless  energy  with 
very  little  hope  of  visible  rewards. 
If  a  backward  child  is  restored  to 
something  approaching  normal  he 
is  accepted  as  normal  in  subsequent 
years,  and  only  the  teacher  who 
has  done  the  work  knows  the 
patience,  the  disappointments  and 
the  unremitting  care  that  have  gone 
to  produce  so  unspectacular  a 
result  as  normalcy. 

The  Importance  of  the  Teacher 

1  he  attitude  of  the  teacher  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  producing 
a  healthy  emotional  development. 
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And  the  child's  emotional  develop¬ 
ment  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  determining  the  full  and  useful 
growth  of  his  aptitudes  and  abili¬ 
ties.  Few  teachers  would  question 
such  an  obvious  statement,  yet  how 
many  shape  their  class-room  prac¬ 
tice  along  such  lines  ?  In  the 
classroom  we  tend  to  treat  symp¬ 
toms  and  are  often  content  when 
we  have  simply  eliminated  them  as 
symptoms.  The  rebellious  or  arro¬ 
gant  pupil  is  treated  as  a  problem 
but  it  is  easy  to  ignore  the  quiet 
solitary  child  who  may  be  far  more 
in  need  of  our  diagnosis  and 
attempted  cure  than  the  so-called 
problem-child. 

What  then  do  we  ask  of  the 
remedial  teacher  ?  First,  a  thor¬ 
ough  acquaintance  with  his  own 
psychology.  The  teacher  who  is 
unable  to  resolve  his  own  emotional 
problems  thrusts  them  upon  the 
class,  either  by  active  disapproval 
of  such  virtues  as  he  does  not 
happen  to  possess  or  negatively  by 
lack  of  interest  in  any  of  the 
children’s  hopes,  fears,  delights  and 
enthusiasms.  A  dull  apathetic  but 
obedient  class  is  often  a  reproach 
to  the  teacher,  eloquent  in  its  very 
silence.  Shaw  has  said  that  the 
vilest  abortionist  is  he  who  attempts 
to  mould  a  child’s  character,  but 
all  character  is  moulded  by  im¬ 
pressions  received  upon  conscious¬ 
ness.  Life  is  its  own  education 
(recall  the  revelations  of  Branch 
Street),  and  the  wise  teacher  must 
know  something  about  all  its 
strands  before  attempting  to 
straighten  out  any  tangles  in  an 
immature  young  mind.  Psychology 
lectures  in  the  training  college 
period  are  not  enough.  Young  men 
and  women  may  accept  theories 
willingly,  but  their  real  eagerness 
is  for  experience.  No  true  scien¬ 
tist  theorises  extensively  ahead  of 
his  data,  yet  we  expect  our  adoles¬ 
cent  students  to  do  so.  The  time 
for  psychology  courses  (in  the 
sense  of  serious  study)  is  after  the 
young  teacher  has  found  his  feet— 
and  at  regular  intervals  during  at 
least  the  first  half  of  his  career. 
The  best  line  of  approach  would 
probably  be  in  the  use  of  informal 
discussion-group  methods  with  ex¬ 
perts  available  as  consultants. 

Current  Errors  in  Remedial 
T  reatment 

Finally,  a  word  on  the  attitude 
of  the  teacher  to  what  is  happening 
now  in  districts  where  the  problem 
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of  the  backward  child  is  being 
attacked.  Some  L.E.A’s  have  ap¬ 
pointed  educational  psychologists 
and  have  considerably  extended  the 
work  done  by  Child  Guidance 
Clinics.  In  some  cases  specially 
qualified  teachers  visit  schools 
within  the  area  to  deal  with  groups 
of  backward  children,  particularly 
with  backward  readers.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  reading  is 
of  basic  importance.  Apart  from 
its  close  connection  with  spelling 
and  with  oral  and  written  English, 
the  subject  plays  an  important 
part  in  determining  the  self- 
confidence  of  the  pupil .  A  back- ward 
reader  has  a  sense  of  frustration 
and  inferiority  which  hamper  his 
progress  in  all  school  subjects, 
except  perhaps  Physical  Training. 
But  the  wisdom  of  appointing  a 
visiting  teacher  to  deal  with  such 
children  is  highly  doubtful.  It 
encourages  the  normal  teaching 
staff  to  regard  backwardness  as  a 
clinical  problem  and  not  a  human 
one.  The  child,  too,  however 
kindly  the  teacher,  regards  himself 
as  an  outcast  or,  more  regrettable 
still,  puts  on  an  air  of  bravado  and 
inwardly  nurses  a  grudge  against 
society  for  singling  him  out  in  so 
unflattering  a  manner.  Backward¬ 
ness  exists  to  some  degree  in 
every  class.  It  becomes  accent¬ 
uated  (a)  when  ill-health,  social 
instability,  ( e.g .  unemployment, 
war,  evacuation,  etc.)  weaken  the 
child’s  roots  in  society,  ( b )  when 
given  insufficient  attention  by 
the  class-teacher  as  a  psycho¬ 
logical  problem.  The  treatment  of 
backwardness  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  school-work,  and  teachers 
must  accept  it  as  such  if  confidence 
between  child  and  teacher  is  to 
strengthen  during  the  impression¬ 
able  school-years.  This  means,  in 
class-room  practice  and  in  teacher¬ 
training,  a  shift  in  focus  from  what 
the  teacher  teaches  and  how  he  shall 
teach  it  to  what  the  child  learns  and 
how  each  individual  learns  it. 

E.N.E.F.  NEWS 

York  Week-end  Conference, 
12th  and  13th  May,  1945 

The  Conference  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  W.E.A. 
at  Mill  Mount  Grammar  School, 
York,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
York  Education  Committee,  and 
Miss  M.  T.  Nicholls,  headmistress 
of  the  school,  who  was  the  Confer¬ 
ence  hostess.  The  general  Chairman 
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for  the  first  day  was  Councillor 
J.  Hargrave,  Chairman  of  the  York 
Education  Committee. 

The  first  speaker  on  Saturday 
was  Professor  J.  H.  Jones,  of  Leeds 
University,  whose  subject  was 
‘Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Expenditure’.  He  said  that 
he  proposed  to  present  issues  on 
education  as  he  saw  them  as  a 
student  of  economics.  There  were 
three  approaches  to  the  problem 
under  consideration  :  the  political  ; 
education  for  leisure  ;  economic 
trends.  It  was  on  the  latter  he 
wished  particularly  to  enlarge. 

Two  major  questions  had  to  be 
faced  :  the  changing  claims  of 
economic  life  upon  the  training  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  and  the 
changing  character  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  It  was  often  said  that  the 
present  industrial  system  destroyed 
craftsmanship.  This  might  be  true 
if  one  concentrated  merely  upon 
the  process  that  was  being  standard¬ 
ised,  but  it  was  not  true  if  one 
viewed  the  consequences  upon 
society  as  a  whole.  Economic 
progress  meant  changing  from  the 
manufacturing  of  goods  to  the 
provision  of  services  like  travel  and 
amusements,  but  such  services 
could  only  be  provided  by  people 
with  the  right  standard  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  training.  Even  in  times 
of  depression,  unemployment  was 
only  prevalent  in  certain  types  of 
industry  which  did  not  possess  the 
necessary  adaptability.  Higher 
education  had  never  been  sufficient 
to  cope  with  the  growing  require¬ 
ments  of  economic  progress  :  what 
was  lacking  was  adaptability. 

Professor  Jones  then  referred  to 
the  growing  ratio  of  old  people 
among  the  total  population.  This 
fact  meant  that  we  could  not  afford 
not  to  spend,  and  to  spend  freely 
as  long  as  we  spent  wisely,  upon 
education  in  order  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
It  was  nonsense  to  pretend  that 
we  were  proposing  to  spend  money 
in  education  as  a  generous  gesture  ; 
it  had  to  be  done  as  a  sheer  econ¬ 
omic  necessity. 

The  final  word  rested  with  the 
community  :  -  it  had  to  make  up 
its  mind  how  much  it  desired  educa¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  other  ser¬ 
vices,  and  to  determine  the  relative 
values  of  those  items  upon  which 
national  monies  were  expended. 
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Miss  Nicholls  presented  the  report 
of  the  group  which  had  discussed 
Post-Primary  Education  during  the 
winter.  The  report  provoked  an 
interesting  discussion,  during  which 
the  challenge  was  thrown  out  that 
the  present  system  of  education 
failed  to  develop  sufficiently  the 
critical  faculty  in  children. 

The  general  Chairman  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  was  Dr.  C.  H.  Northcott,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  E.N.E.F.  York  Branch. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mr. 
Kenneth  Frost,  Chairman  of  the 
Yorkshire  County  Adult  School 
Union,  whose  subject  was  ‘Adult 
Education’.  Mr.  Frost  took  as  the 
basis  for  his  talk  the  recently 
published  report  on  British  Adult 
Education.  He  spoke  of  the  various 
organizations  whose  combined  ac¬ 
tivities  had  been  responsible  for  the 
measure  of  adult  education  achieved 
up  to  the  present  time.  He  said 
that  the  methods  so  far  adopted 
had  been  those  of  the  school  but 
suggested  that  new  techniques  were 
required.  Variety  was  essential  if 
the  whole  of  man  was  to  be 
developed — body,  mind  and  spirit. 
The  necessity  of  adult  education 
was  apparent  because  of  the  need 
for  a  philosophy  of  life,  the  ability 
to  articulate  repressed  desires  and 
ideas,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the 
parochial  outlook  which  otherwise 
became  reactionary  when  faced 
with  progressive  reform. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Baxter,  Headmaster  of 
the  Glen  County  Primary  School, 
York,  presented  the  report  of  a 
study  group  on  ‘Primary  Educa¬ 
tion’.  The  main  points  brought 
out  by  the  group  related  to  the 
value  of  Nursery  Schools,  and  the 
obligation  which  these  laid  upon 
Infants  Schools  to  maintain  the 
standards  in  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  which  the  former  were  able 
to  offer.  The  report  stressed  the 
need  for  apparatus  for  juniors  and 
the  corollary  of  storage  space.  The 
question  of  the  most  suitable  age 
at  which  juniors  should  proceed  to 
secondary  education  was  touched 
upon,  and  this  point  prompted 
discussion.  The  value  of  the  child 
guidance  clinic  was  noted,  and  Mr. 
Baxter  emphasised  the  good  work 
in  diagnosis  which  had  been  done, 
though  the  suggested  remedies  had 
so  far  been  less  successful.  He 
hoped  the  work  of  the  clinic  might 
be  extended. 
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N.W.  London  Day  Conference 

A  Public  Conference  was  called 
by  the  N.W.  London  Branch  of 
the  New  Education  Fellowship  on 
Saturday,  May  5th,  at  the  Hendon 
County  School  on  ‘Hendon  and  the 
New  Education  Act’. 

The  report  dealing  with  Nursery, 
Infant  and  Junior  schools  stressed 
that  primary  schools  should  have 
parity  of  conditions  with  secondary 
schools  in  respect  of  premises,  size 
of  classes  (30  children  in  a  class) 
and  staffing.  In  rebuilding,  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  meal 
services,  which  should  be  provided 
in  separate  dining  room  from  school 
hall  ;  indoor  lavatory  accommoda¬ 
tion  ;  good  washing  facilities  and 
changing  rooms  ;  separate  medical 
inspection  room  with  a  waiting 
room  for  parents  ;  a  school  library  ; 
screen  and  cinema  projector  ;  all 
classes  should  be  fitted  up  for  use 
of  radio  and  when  possible  play¬ 
grounds  should  be  enlarged. 

Miss  Heys- Jones,  Headmistress 
of  Copthall  County  School,  spoke 
on  the  need  for  changes  at  the 
Secondary  stage  of  education.  The 
report  on  Youth  Organizations, 
given  by  Mr.  Chivers,  urged  that 
the  best  way  to  attract  young 
people  was  by  establishment  of 
Youth  Centres  in  the  Borough, 
each  centre  being  part  of  a  Com¬ 
munity  Centre. 

Mr.  Allaker  (Community  Associa¬ 
tions)  spoke  on  the  County  Colleges, 
which  are  to  be  established  under 
the  act  as  soon  as  the  school  leaving 
age  is  raised  to  15.  The  object  of 
these  County  Colleges  should  be  to 
foster  in  the  student  a  real  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Language,  to 
further  the  development  of  worthy 
individual  interests.  The  compul¬ 
sory  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
would  be  English,  Citizenship, 
Physical  Training  and  Health  Edu¬ 
cation.  Leisure  activities  should 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the 
curriculum.  It  was  recommended 
that  there  should  be  one  County 
College  in  Hendon  taking  600 
students  for  each  of  the  five  days  of 
the  week,  and  that  the  college  should 
be  co-educational.  The  site  should 
be  15  acres,  and  have  h  swimming 
bath.  The  governing  body  should 
include  representatives  of  parents, 
employers,  teachers  not  serving  in 
the  college  and  people  with  partic¬ 
ular  interests  in  education. 


Further  particulars  about  the  E.N.E.F.  may  be  obtained  from  the  Organizing  Secretary,  74  Earlham  Road,  Norwich. 
Editorial  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  20  Dorchester  Avenue,  Palmer's  Green,  London,  N.13. 
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Frensham  Heights 

FARNHAM . SURREY 

Headmaster  :  Paul  Roberts,  M.A. 

Frensham  Heights  is  a  co-educational 
school  containing  at  present  105 
boarders  and  45  day  pupils  equally 
divided  as  to  sex  and  equally 
distributed  in  age  from  7  to  18. 

The  school  stands  in  a  high  position 
in  170  acres  of  ground  and  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  its  accom¬ 
modation  and  equipment. 

Fees  :  144  guineas  per  annum  inclusive 

About  three  scholarships  are  offered 
annually 

For  particulars  apply  Headmaster 

' 
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BADMINTON  SCHOOL 

(BRISTOL) 

at  Lynmouth,  N.  Devon. 

Junior  School  5  to  1 1  years 

Senior  School  12  to  19  years 

The  School  is  situated  in  beautiful  and 
peaceful  surroundings  where  the  girls  are 
able  to  enjoy  an  open-air  life.  A  high 
standard  of  scholarship  is  maintained  and 
at  the  same  time  an  interest  in  creative 
work  is  developed  by  the  practical  and 
theoretical  study  of  Art  and  Music. 
There  are  weekly  discussions  on  World 
Affairs  and  more  intensive  work  on  Social 
and  International  problems  is  done  by 
means  of  voluntary  Study  Circles. 

Apply  to  The  Secretary. 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

A  co-educational  boarding  school  for  boys 
and  girls  from  2-18  in  the  centre  of  a  2,000 
acre  estate  engaged  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  of  rural  industries.  The  school 
gives  to  Arts  and  Crafts,  Dance,  Drama 
and  Music  the  special  attention  customary 
in  progressive  schools,  and  combines  a 
modern  outlook  which  is  non-sectarian  and 
international  with  a  free  and  informal 
atmosphere.  It  aims  to  establish  the  high 
intellectual  and  academic  standards  of  the 
best  traditional  schools,  and  the  staff 
therefore  includes  a  proportion  of  highly 
qualified  scholars  actively  engaged  in 
research  as  well  as  in  teaching.  With  the 
help  of  an  endowment  fund  it  is  planning 
and  erecting  up-to-date  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Fees  :  ^120-^160  per  annum. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
available,  and  further  information  about 
these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Headmaster. 

• 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

A  department  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  Nursery  School,  Kindergarten,  and 
Junior  School  work,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Isherwood,  M.A.  Camb., 
N.F.U.,  formerly  lecturer  at  the  Froebel 
Education  Institute.  Preparation  for  the 
Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union.  Special  attention  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  ‘free  lance’  students, 
particularly  to  those  coming  from  abroad 
or  those  requiring  short  courses  of  study 
not  leading  to  an  examination.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  contact  with  children  of  all 
ages  and  classes.  Facilities  of  the  Darting- 
ton  Hall  Estate  available  for  students 
wishing  to  get  some  acquaintance  with 
rural  life  and  industries. 

Further  information  on  application. 

MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL,  nr.  CHARMOUTH,  DORSET 

Principal  :  ELEANOR  URBAN,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Practical  and  cultural  education  for  boys  and  girls  (8-18).  School  life  and  curriculum 
planned  to  help  children  to  develop  into  co-operative  and  constructive  citizens. 
School  farm  ensures  healthy  diet.  T.T.  cows.  Fees  :  £135. 
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Wennington  Hall  School,  Lancaster 

now 

WENNINGTON  SCHOOL 

removed  to  permanent  site  at 

Ingmanthorpe  Hall,  Wetherby,  Yorks. 

Greatly  improved  amenities.  Beautiful  Georgian  building, 
Woodlands,  filtered  Switnming  Pool,  Playing  Fields,  large 
Kitchen  Garden.  Separate  Junior  House. 

Near  Leeds,  York  and  Harrogate. 

Co-educational  8-17.  Experienced  graduate 
teachers.  Excellent  health  record. 
Headmaster:  KENNETH  C.  BARNES,  B.Sc. 


THE  GARDEN  SCHOOL 

Wycombe  Court,  Lane  End 

Nr.  High  Wycombe 

Boarding  School  for  girls  (4-18).  Estate  of  60 
acres  in  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Sound  academic 
work,  with  consideration  for  individual  needs. 
Large  staff  of  graduates.  Vegetarian  and 
ordinary  diet.  Open-air  swimming  pool. 

I 

FEES  :  £115  to  £160  per  annum. 
Principal  :  Mrs.  M.  A.  ORMROD,  B.A. 


ELMTREES, 

GREAT  MISSENDEN  BUCKS. 

Formerly  Cudham  Hall,  nr.  Sevenoaks  and  Paccombe 
House,  nr.  Sidmouth. 

A  happy  community  of  adults,  children  and  animals  living 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  trust  ;  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  for  growth.  All-round  progressive  education 
for  boys  and  girls  between  3  and  12  years.  Music,  Dancing 
and  Drama  specially  encouraged. 

ELMTREES  is  a  spacious  Period  house  standing  in  its  own 
lovely  grounds  on  the  fringe  of  the  Village  of  Great  Missen- 
den.  The  School  is  within  5  minutes  walk  of  the  station 
and  30  miles  from  London  on  the  Met.  Line  to  Baker  St. 

Principal  -  Miss  M.  K.  Wilson 

Tel.  Great  Missenden  407. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

is  an  educational  community  of  some 
375  boys,  girls  and  adults.  The  five 
school  houses  provide  living  and  teaching 
accommodation  for  children  of  all  ages. 
It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Garden 
City,  amidst  rural  surroundings  and 
beautiful  gardens.  The  school  is  full 
and  there  is  a  considerable  waiting  list. 


Wychwood  School ,  Oxford 

RECOGNIZED  BY  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION 

Maximum  of  80  girls  (half  day  pupils)  aged 
io- 1 8.  Small  classes,  large  graduate  staff. 
Education  in  widest  sense  under  unusually 
happy  and  free  conditions.  Exceptional  health 
record.  Elder  girls  when  not  entering  univer¬ 
sities  can  either  specialize  in  Drawing,  Design, 
Languages,  Music,  Handcraft,  or  take  year’s 
training  at  Wychlea  (Domestic  Science  House). 
Playing  fields,  bathing  pool. 

Principal :  Miss  MARGARET  LEE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Late  University  Tutor  in  English. 
Vice  Principal :  Miss  E.  M.  SNODGRASS,  B.A.  (Oxon.) 


BURGESS  HILL.  Co-educational  Day  School 

Senior  school  up  to  18  years  opened  in 
October  at  Oak  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W.3 

JUNIOR  BRANCH  FROM  5  YEARS  OPENING  IN  MAY  (AT  PRESENT  AT  CRANLEIGH) 
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ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

BELSIZE  LANE,  N.W.3 

Kindergarten  and  Preparatory  School  for 

Girls  and  Boys 

Recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 

RE-OPENING  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1945. 

GLENDOWER  &  ST.  CHRISTOPHER’S 

continuing  as  a  Boarding 

School  for  Girls  at 

SYDENHAM  HOUSE,  LEWDOWN,  DEVON 

HURTWOOD  SCHOOL 

Peaslake  Nr.  Guildford 

Co-educational  from  3  years. 

Modern  building  equipped  for  children  in  beautiful  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  school  aims  at  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  in  addition  to  health  and 
happiness. 

It  wishes  to  attain  a  constructively  progressive  outlook 
without  reaction,  and  believes  that  this  can  be  done 
where  tolerance  is  based  upon  sound  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Principal : 

JANET  JEWSON,  M.A.,  N.F.U. 

FROEBEL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Little  Gaddesden,  Herts. 

Sound  modern  education  for  boys  and  girls 
aged  5-12  years.  Inclusive  boarding  fee. 

Headmistress  :  Miss  O.  B.  PRIESTMAN,  B.A.,  N.F.U. 

MOORLAND  SCHOOL 

CLITHEROE,  LANCS. 

Co-educational  3-12  years.  Tel.  Clitheroe  3. 

The  children  lead  vital,  constructive  lives,  doing  work 
of  high  standard  In  a  happy  natural  atmosphere.  Food 
reform  and  meat  diets.  Nature  cure  methods. 

Out-of-door  activities. 

Co-principals :  Miss  D.  E.  King,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  A.  E.  Crane. 

Edgewood,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls  from  Kindergarten  to  College.  Twenty- 
acre  campus,  athletic  field,  skating,  ski-ing, 
tennis  and  all  outdoor  sports.  Teachers’ 
Training  Course.  Illustrated  Catalogue  describe* 
activities  and  progressive  aim. 

E.  E.  LANGLEY,  Principal,  201  Rockridge. 

MOIRA  HOUSE  (of  EASTBOURNE)  now  at 

FERRY  HOTEL,  WINDERMERE 

Recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from  6  to  18  ;  small 
brothers  (aged  6  to  8)  also  received. 

Principals  :  Miss  GERTRUDE  A.  INGHAM. 

Miss  MONA  SWANN. 

Vice-Principal  :  Miss  EDITH  TIZZARD,  B.A.,  Hons.  Lond. 

HALL  MANOR 

Nr.  PEEBLES  SCOTLAND 

A  modern  school,  beautifully  situated,  combining  the  best 
of  the  old  with  the  best  of  the  new  in  educational  method. 
Staff  qualified  to  prepare  to  University  Entrance  standard. 

Fees  from  £120  p.a.  inclusive. 

Co-educational.  Individual.  International. 

WRITE  SECRETARY. 

BEVERLEY  SCHOOL 

WOLFELEE,  near  HAWICK 

Children  two  to  twelve  years,  happy 
enviroment,  out-of-door  activities. 
Sound  musical  training.  Excellent  Diet. 

Telephone  No.  Bonchester  Bridge  2. 

OAKLEA 

BUCKHURST  HILL,  ESSEX. 

Recognized  by  Ministry  of  Education. 

Removed  for  duration  of  war  to 

NESS  STRANGE,  near  SHREWSBURY. 

90  Boarders  taken  in  pleasant  country  house  in  exceptionally 
safe  area.  Beautiful  countryside. 

Principal:  Beatrice  Gardner. 

ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOL 

WEDDERBURN  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

now  at 

YARKHILL  COURT,  nr.  HEREFORD 

(Tel.  :  Tarrington  233). 

Boys  and  Girls,  4-16.  Emphasis  on  language*. 

Modem  dietary. 

Mr*.  E.  PAUL,  Ph.D. 

ODAM  HILL  CHILDREN’S  FARM, 
ROMANSLEIGH,  S.  MOLTON,  N.  DEVON. 
A  home  and  school  for  25  boys  and  girls  from  3-13 
years.  The  school  has  been  established  for  seven 
years  in  its  present  spacious  planned  premises.  The 
full  staff  is  reserved.  Education  on  Froebel  lines. 
Handicrafts,  animal  care,  riding.  Mrs.  Falkner,  B.A. 

THE  COURT  HOUSE,  PAINSWICK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE  (formerly  38  Tite 
Street,  Chelsea).  Preparatory  Boarding  and  Day 
School,  boys  4  to  9  years,  girls  4  to  12  years  (14 
during  war  time).  The  school  aims  to  give  a  wide 
education  on  modern  lines.  Agnes  Hunt,  N.F.U., 
Evelyn  Walters,  N.F.U. 

GREAT  SARRATT  HALL,  SARRATT,  HERTS. 
Nursery  and  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for 
children  from  birth  to  10  years.  Parents  and  ichool 
work  in  close  co-operation.  Group  limited  to  twelve 
children.  Qualified  resident  and  visiting  teachers. 
Principal  :  Gladys  Raymond. 

STANWAY  SCHOOL,  DORKING.  Home  and 
Day  co-educational  Preparatory  School  to  14  years. 
Nursery  Class.  Specially  designed  building  on  high 
ground. 

Education  as  an  atmosphere,  a  discipline,  and  a  life. 

THE  BELTANE  SCHOOL 

Shaw  Hill,  Melksham,  Wilts.  Boys  and  girls  from  five  to  eighteen. 

Good  academic  standards.  Undisturbed  district. 
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PINEHURST,  Goudhurst.  On  the  beautiful  Kentish 
Weald.  Progressive  School.  Co-educational  3-12 
years.  Sound  education.  Grafts.  Riding.  Food  Reform 
Diet.  Sun  and  Air  Bathing.  Excellent  health  record. 
Miss  M.  B.  Reid,  Principal. 


BUNCE  COURT  SCHOOL,  Trench  Hall,  Wem, 
Salop.  Co-education,  modern  principles,  prep,  for 
School  Cert.  Practical  and  artistic  activities  ;  crafts, 
drawing,  music,  sports.  Healthy  food  from  own  gar¬ 
den.  Enquiries  to  :  Anna  Essinger,  M.A.,  Principal. 


HIGH  MARCH,  BEACONSFIELD,  BUCKS. 
A  Progressive  Preparatory  School  for  girls  to  14, 
and  little  boys.  The  School  aims  at  giving  a  sound 
education  with  special  emphasis  on  art,  music,  and 
creative  activities.  Headmistress  :  Miss  Warr. 

THE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  MILL  HILL,  N.W.7. 
For  duration  on  Cotswolds,  at  Amberley,  Nr.  Stroud, 
Glos.  Large  qualified  staff,  small  classes,  centre  for 
Oxford  Higher  and  School  certificate  Examinations. 
85  girls,  5-18. — Mary  Macgregor,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Camb. 
Teachers’  Diploma. 
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THE  CHARLOTTE  MASON  METHOD 
(P.N.E.U.). — For  the  education  of  children  (ages 
4|-  to  18)  at  home  or  in  schools  (including  overseas). 
Apply  Director,  Parents’  Union  School,  Ambleside. 

FIND  RECREATION  and  new  power  to  serve 
through  writing  and  speaking.  Correspondence 


(also  visit)  lessons  5/-.  Classes  1/6.  Help  with 
publication,  special  speaking  engagements,  modern 
English  teaching,  stammering,  and  psychological 
problems.  English  for  foreigners.  Dorothy 
Matthews,  B.A.,  32  Primrose  Hill  Road,  London, 
N.W.3.  Tel.  PRImrose  5686. 


POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED,  etc. 

RATES  :  Is.  3d.  per  six  words.  Minimum  18  words.  These  charges  must  he  prepaid  and  copy  received  by  the 
FIFTEENTH  of  the  month  preceding  publishing  date. 


INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIOLOGY— A  Conference  on 
‘School  and  Society’  will  be  held  at  St.  Hilda’s  College, 
Oxford,  from  Thursday,  26th  of  July  to  Friday^  3rd 
August,  1945.  Programme  and  further  particulars 
sent  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Organiser,  Le  Play 
House,  Albert  Road,  Malvern. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  Headquarters  of  the  New 
Education  Fellowship  is  seeking  office  accommodation 
(3  or  4  rooms)  in  London.  Has  any  education  organi¬ 
zation  or  private  person  any  suitable  rooms  to  spare  ? 
Suggestions  to  Miss  Clare  Soper,  50  Gloucester  Place, 
London,  W.l.  (Wei.  5265). 


THE  MONTESSORRI  Training  College  Summer 
School  will  be  held  this  year  in  Wimbledon  from 
August  16th  to  30th.  Particulars  from  the  Secretary, 
Montessori  Training  College,  Ewhurst,  Surrey. 

WOULD  experienced  teacher  contemplate  opening 
co-educational  School  in  Tasmania  or  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  ?  Married  couple,  child  3,  would  assist  in  finding 
suitable  place,  share  or  totally  purchase  house,  and 
manage  domestic  side.  Box  No.  299. 

ELMTREES  SCHOOL  (see  Directory  Schools)  has - 
vacancies  in  September  for  Teachers  for  Groups 
5-7  years  and  7-9  years.  Applicants  with  Montessori 
training  preferred.  Ideal  conditions  for  progressive 
work  in  lovely  surroundings.  School  within  5  mins, 
station  and  30  miles  from  London.  Also  vacancy 
for  Matron,  preferably  College  trained  with  experi¬ 
ence  of  young  children.  Apply  Principal. 

WANTED.  September,  Froebel-trained  teacher  or 
equivalent  for  seven-year-olds  in  progressive  school. 
Apply  Principal,  St.  Catherine’s  School,  Newton 
Abbot,  S.  Devon. 

THOROUGHLY  recommended  progressive  school, 
preferably  in  the  country,  needed  for  Jennifer  Jane, 
aged  11,  described  as  a  delightful  rebel  with  great 
potentialities.  High  intelligence,  musical.  Sep¬ 
tember  term.  Box  No.  296. 


WANTED  September,  two  qualified  Teachers. — Boys 
and  Girls,  ages  6  to  8  and  9  to  12.  Apply  the  Principal, 
Pinehurst,  Goudhurst,  Kent. 

PROGRESSIVE  experienced  Mistress  in  Recog¬ 
nized  School,  Prep,  and  School  Certificate,  seeks 
post  September.  Not  isolated.  Box  No.  297. 

WANTED  an  enthusiastic  trained  Mistress  who  will 
take  delight  in  helping  to  train  our  youngest  boys  in 
their  work  and  play,  will  have  a  free  hand  and  be  able 
to  carry  out  experiments  with  full  co-operation  of  the 
School.  Resident.  Box  No.  300. 

SOCIAL  WORK  in  Rural  Areas.  Applications  are 
invited  from  women  with  training  and  experience  to 
undertake  social,  educational  and  community  service 
work  amongst  both  young  people  and  adults  on 
land  settlement  estates.  Salary  from  ^250-^/275  per 
annum  plus  cost  of  living  bonus  and  superannuation. 
For  further  particulars  and  form  of  application  apply 
to  :  The  Secretary,  Land  Settlement  Association, 
Ltd.,  43  Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W.7. 

CAN  anyone  personally  recommend  small  group  of 
children  where  intelligent  boy  of  nine,  needing  slight 
extra  care  after  nephritis,  could  live  as  happily, 
freely  and  normally  as  possible,  in  charge  of  com¬ 
petent  person.  Replies  most  gratefully  received. 
Box  No.  298. 


THE  NEW  ERA 

LATIMER  HOUSE,  CHURCH  STREET,  CHISWICK,  LONDON,  W.4 

Telephone  and  Telegrams  :  Chiswick  6011 
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mergency  Problems  of  Post-war  Education  in  Austria 


President  of  the  Academic  Society  for  Medical  Psychology, 
University  of  Vienna,  1935-39  ;  Psycho-Analyst  and  Student 
of  Logic. 


/alter  Hollitscher 

n  discussing  the  educational  re¬ 
organization  that  is  taking  place 
in  Austria,  I  can  only  use  such 
anty  information  as  has  already 
me  to  hand. 

However,  from  a  knowledge  of 
e  nature  of  the  problems  which 
e  awaiting  solution,  and  having 
udied  reports  and  decrees  broad- 
st  from  Vienna,  it  is  possible  to 
ve  a  short  resume  of  the  imme- 
ate  measures  which  the  Austrian 
ovisional  Government  was  able 
take,  and  which  should  have  a 
sting  effect. 

After  the  liberation  of  Austria, 
e  first  efforts  in  educational  re- 
nstruction  had  to  be  devoted  to 
ckling  such  practical  problems  as 
e  reopening  of  school  buildings, 
e  requisitioning  of  suitable 
emises,  the  gathering  together 
the  children,  organization  of 
lergency  feeding  arrangements 
r  them,  and  so  on.  This  has 
ready  taken  place. 

More  interesting,  however,  are 
e  sociological,  political  and  or- 
nizational  principles  upon  which 
e  process  of  educational  recon- 
ruction  is  based,  and,  in  discussing 
ese,  the  lack  of  detailed  informa- 
>n  appertaining  to  this  or  that 
rticular  measure  will  not  interfere 
d  much  with  the  trend  of  the 
^ument. 

The  first  condition  for  a  reason- 
le  approach  to  the  solution  of 
e  emergency  problem  of  post-war 
ucation  in  Austria  is  the  realiza- 
»n  that  the  education  of  the 
ung  generation  of  a  country  does 


not  by  any  means  take  place 
exclusively  within  the  walls  of  its 
educational  institutions.  Education 
is  an  elementary  and  universal 
function  of  society  as  a  whole. 
The  number  of  social  centres  at 
which  this  function  is  carried  out 
is  considerable,  their  character  most 
varied.  They  include,  first  and 
foremost,  the  family,  then  the 
school,  the  place  of  work,  the 
political  and  social  organizations 
joined  by  young  persons  ;  finally, 
the  whole  State  assumes  the  func¬ 
tion  of  educating  the  individual, 
in  as  much  as  it  forms  and  influences 
his  character  and  outlook  every¬ 
where  and  all  the  time,  by  means 
of  its  propaganda,  and  above  all, 
by  surrounding  him  with  the 
omnipresent  social  reality  of  its 
existence. 

Austria’s  national  rebirth  and 
the  reconstruction  of  her  educa¬ 
tional  system  on  new  foundations 
would,  therefore,  be  a  most  doubtful 
proposition  unless  family  life,  spirit 
and  curriculum  of  the  schools, 
atmosphere  and  social  relations  at 
the  places  of  work,  political  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  indeed  the  entire  social 
structure  of  our  renewed  democratic 
national  State  differed  fundament¬ 
ally  from  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  during  the  period  of 
foreign  rule. 

Our  young  generation  has, 
happily,  shown  comparatively  few 
signs  of  infection  by  the  Nazi 
ideology.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
absurd  to  pretend  that  children 
and  family  life  as  a  whole  have  not 
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suffered  severely  from  the  in¬ 
security  and  instability  brought 
about  by  oppression  and  war  : 
this  never  being  sure  when  the  bell 
rings  at  the  door  in  the  morning 
whether  you  will  find  the  milkman 
or  the  Gestapo  ;  the  despatch  of 
all  able-bodied  men  and  fathers  to 
the  front  ;  the  pressing  of  the 
women  into  war  factories,  all 
measures  which  took  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  form  in  Austria  from  those  you 
observed  in  this  country — all  this 
has  led  to  the  destruction  of  count¬ 
less  families  with  all  the  consequent 
psychological  anguish  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  We  have  become  aware,  of 
course,  in  England  that  children 
can  stand  over-crowded  air-raid 
shelters  and  unexploded  time- 
bombs  much  better  than  they  can 
stand  having  their  mothers  come 
home  late  and  tired  from  their 
work,  bitterness  in  their  surround¬ 
ings,  in  fact,  the  whole  range  of 
uncertainty  in  personal  emotional 
relations.  The  wiping  out  of  these 
‘occupation’  conditions  is  the  first 
active  contribution  which  the 
liberation  of  my  country  has  made 
to  the  re-education  of  our  youth. 
The  new  stabilization  of  family 
conditions  has  created  the  first 
basic  premise  for  the  stable  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  character  of  our 
new  generation. 

However,  although  the  older 
generation,  the  parents,  have  re¬ 
educated  themselves  so  far  as  their 
national  outlook  is  concerned,  they, 
and  indeed  all  of  us,  will  need  still 
further  re-education. 
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We  have  in  Austria  a  good 
radition  of  parents'  organizations. 
We  shall  develop  this  tradition, 
and  in  every  school  organize  the 
parents  of  all  children  in  any  one 
class  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
pf  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
running  of  school  affairs.  In  the 
first  period,  at  any  rate,  schools 
will  have  to  be  much  more  than 
mere  centres  of  instruction.  They 
will  have  to  educate  and  form 
character,  supervise  the  children’s 
health,  take  care  of  their  feeding 
arrangements,  organize  their  leisure 
Itime  occupation.  All  this  will 
provide  ample  opportunity  for 
initiative  on  the  part  of  parents. 
Without  their  participation  this 
extended  range  of  school  function 
could  not  take  effect.  At  the  same 
ttime,  the  fact  that  parents  will  be 
taking  an  active  part  in  school 
affairs  will  give  them  good  practice 
in  the  exercise  of  social  solidarity. 
These  parents’  organizations  will, 
moreover,  help  us  to  teach  parents 
to  be  parents.  Many  of  the  new 
things  which  the  children  will  learn 
may  also  be  unknown  to  the 
parents,  who  will  wish  to  share  this 
newly-acquired  knowledge. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  great  success 
has  attended  what  were  ambitiously 
called  ‘Parents’  Universities’ — 
organizational  bodies  in  fact  which 
taught  the  parents  hygiene,  ele¬ 
mentary  child  psychology,  but  also 
the  broad  outlines  of  national 
history,  and — very  important- — - 
civics.  In  such  parents’  organiza¬ 
tions  and  parents’  universities, 
children  and  parents  will  re-educate 
themselves  and  one  another  at  the 
same  time. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
average  child  in  Austria  to-day  is 
not  what  one  generally  means  by 
the  term  ‘Nazified’.  The  type  of 
child  who  will  give  us  cause  for 
worry  will  do  so  for  entirely 
different  reasons.  Our  problem 
children  will  fall  into  two  widely 
different  categories,  namely,  chil¬ 
dren  of  destroyed  families,  and 
children  of  Nazi  families.  We  shall 
find  the  children  of  destroyed 
families  in  institutions,  camps,  and, 
alas,  on  the  streets.  They  will 
show  the  characteristics  of  institu¬ 
tional  children  and  of  ‘wayward 
children’. 

To  borrow  a  term  from  Anna 
Freud,  institutional  children  are 
either  real  or  ‘artificial  orphans’. 
It  will  be  our  programme  to  return 
institutional  children  to  the  family 


circle  as  soon  as  possible.  Children 
who  were  only  separated  from  their 
parents,  i.e.  artificial  orphans,  will 
be  restored  to  their  own  families, 
or  what  is  left  of  them.  Real 
orphans  will  be  found  families  who 
are  morally  reliable  and  who  will 
adopt  them.  Although  as  a  psycho¬ 
analyst  I  could  tell  a  sad  story  of 
the  bad  consequences  of  unfavour¬ 
able  family  conditions,  I  would, 
nevertheless,  even  where  the  choice 
lies  between  ideal,  hygienic,  insti¬ 
tutional  surroundings  on  the  one 
hand  and  by  no  means  ideal  families 
on  the  other,  almost  invariably  vote 
for  the  latter,  for  the  family,  so 
long  as  it  provides  the  emotional 
climate,  the  human  warmth,  which 
we  know  now  to  be  necessary  to 
the  healthy  psychological  growth 
of  children. 

August  Aichorn,  the  author  of 
the  standard  book  Wayward  Youth, 
which  also  appeared  in  this  country, 
was  an  Austrian.  We  shall  be  able 
to  build  on  existing  traditions. 
The  organization,  on  a  national 
scale,  of  clearing  stations  for 
wayward  children,  their  sorting 
out  from  the  point  of  view  of 
physical  as  well  as  of  psychological 
health,  their  partly  individual, 
partly  collective  reintroduction  into 
productive  life — so  far  as  possible 
under  the  same  conditions  of  re¬ 
muneration  as  normal  youngsters — 
will  enable  us  to  make  progress 
fairly  quickly  in  their  re-orientation. 
We  are  justified  in  hoping  that 
after  perhaps  five  years  their 
number  will  be  reduced  to  a  small, 
hard  core  of  unreclaimables  whose 
further  care  will  then  be  a  problem 
for  the  psycho-therapist  and  not 
for  the  social  worker. 

Nazified  children  are  an 
altogether  different  problem.  To 
put  it  crudely,  the  wayward  child 
has  not  internalized  the  demands 
made  upon  him  by  society,  and 
cannot  in  consequence  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  the  society  for  which  he 
was  to  have  been  educated  :  the 
Nazified  child,  on  the  contrary,  has 
acquired  a  perfectly  disciplined  and 
even  rigid  conscience.  Admittedly, 
the  social  requirements  which  he 
has  internalized  are  not  those  of  a 
democratic,  humane  and,  in  our 
specific  case,  Austrian  society,  but 
those  of  a  society  based  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  individual  to  the 
Fuehrer-prinzip,  the  undemocratic 
society.  Our  new  Ministry  of 
Education  in  Au stria  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  have  found  even  these  children 
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any  longer  in  this  condition.  For 
the  spectacle  of  the  German  defeat 
must  have  led  to  their  disillusion¬ 
ment  and  at  least  partly  to  the 
collapse  of  their  old  ideals  and 
tenets  of  faith.  If  the  old  ideals 
that  have  collapsed  are  not  replaced 
quickly  by  new  ideals  conforming 
to  the  new  conditions  of  life,  then 
indeed  there  will  be  danger  that 
these  disillusioned  Nazi  children 
will  turn  into  wayward  children, 
whose  wayward  condition  will  be 
due  to  their  inability  to  find 
their  way  back  to  a  uniform, 
harmonious  conscience.  They  will 
be  unable  to  reconcile  the  contra¬ 
dictory  and  inconsistent  character 
of  the  moral  demands  made  upon 
them.  Again,  everything  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  our  ability  to  inspire 
society  as  a  whole,  and  thus  all  the 
focal  points  at  which  it  exercises 
an  educational  influence,  with  a 
new,  active,  and  therefore  in  no 
way  unrealistic  idealism,  an  ideal¬ 
ism  which  can  find  its  practical 
expression  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
work  ;  and  all  sections  of  the 
population  in  our  new  Austria  will 
have  to  wrork  very  enthusiastically 
in  order  to  create  at  first  tolerable, 
and  subsequently  steadily  im¬ 
proving  living  conditions.  This 
idealism  will  arise  from  the  new 
national  idea  which  will  help  all 
citizens,  young  and  old,  to  contem¬ 
plate  their  national  present  and 
future,  and  to  study  their  national 
past  with  better  understanding. 

A  new  content  of  life  will  inspire 
the  practical  and  spiritual  existence 
of  children  and  grown-ups  in  the 
new  Austria  and  will  prevent  the 
disillusioned  Nazi  children  from 
falling  into  a  state  of  bewilderment 
and  finally  into  waywardness.  We 
shall  succeed  in  reuniting  them 
with  the  great  stream  of  the 
majority  of  their  contemporaries. 
There  may  remain  a  small  hard 
core  of  fanaticized  Nazi  children 
and  juveniles,  products  of  the 
Ordensburgen,  and  others  who  have 
personally  participated  in  acts  of 
sadism  or  brutality.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  as  yet  what  will  be 
done  with  these.  Clearly,  the  other 
children  will  have  to  be  protected 
from  their  influence,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  the  measures  of  re-educa¬ 
tion  to  which  they  will  be  subjected 
will  lead  them  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  to  carry  out  hard,  pro¬ 
ductive  work.  There  will  be  the 
moral  accent  of  punishment, — for 
someone  who  does,  has  done  and 
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continues  to  do  wrong  and  refuses 
to  be  persuaded  that  it  is  wrong, 
cannot  be  expected  to  show  any 
responsiveness  otherwise. 

In  this  context  we  possess  within 
the  framework  of  the  national 
ideology,  which  has  been  the 
ideology  of  the  national  resistance 
movement  and  which  will  be  the 
ideology  of  the  new  Austrian  State, 
at  least  two  philosophies  well  suited 
to  providing  centres  of  spiritual 
attraction.  I  refer  to  the  Catholic 
and  Socialist  philosophies.  A  large 
proportion  of  parents  and  adults 
in  my  country  have  always  been 
organized  in  political  parties, 
founded  respectively  on  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the 
teachings  of  Marxist  social  science. 
Now  these  two,  widely  different 
though  they  are,  stand  in  no  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  national  ideology 
of  which  we  spoke.  Catholic  or 
Marxist,  peasants,  workers  or  in¬ 
tellectuals,  stand  in  no  way  outside 
the  nation  :  they  are  the  nation  ; 
and  both  their  respective  philoso¬ 
phies  demand  of  them  that  they 
should  work  for  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  productive  population,  how¬ 
ever  different  their  views  may  be 
on  the  hereafter.  They  will,  of 
course,  remain  Catholic  or  Marxist 
Austrians.  But  we  are  all  fully 
aware  that,  particularly  during  the 
period  of  our  country’s  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  of  its  juvenile  education, 
there  could  be  nothing  more 
dangerous  for  adults  or  for  children 
than  to  permit  a  revival  in  Austria 
of  the  Kulturkampf,  by  means  of 
which  Herr  Bismarck  tried  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  German  popu¬ 
lation  from  the  threat  of  Junker 
rule,  which  was  as  real  to  Socialists 
as  to  Catholics.  When  we  set 
about  reforming  our  educational 
system  in  Austria  we  shall  not 
permit  either  the  Vatican  or  pseudo¬ 
revolutionaries  to  carry  confusion 
into  the  ranks  of  our  people  and  to 
make  a  shibboleth  of  the  question 
of  religious  tuition  in  schools.  We 
shall,  of  course,  and  that  is  in  fact 
already  taking  place,  dismiss  all 
teachers  who,  as  a  reward  for  their 
services  to  National  Socialism,  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
our  youth.  We  shall  appoint  to 
various  posts  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  all  those  who  were  dismissed 
in  1938  on  account  of  their 
‘notorious’  opposition  and  hostility 
to  National  Socialism  (and  such 
men  and  women  were  found  equally 
among  Catholics  and  Marxists). 
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We  shall,  of  course,  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  a  very  serious 
shortage  of  teachers.  Until  wq 
have  trained  a  sufficient  number  of 
fully-qualified  teachers,  we  shall 
have  to  employ  a  special  corps  of 
uncertificated  educational  assistants 
to  the  various  tasks  that  I  have 
enumerated  earlier  on.  .  We  should 
be  able  to  find  them  among  the 
younger  people  who  are  reliable 
Austrians  and  democrats,  who  have 
had  a  certain  amount  of  experience 
with  their  own  or  other  people’s 
children  and  who  have  shown  an 
aptitude  for  dealing  with  children. 
They  will  need  to  possess  a  general 
education,  although  we  may  have 
to  keep  the  minimum  standard 
rather  low.  What  will  be  import¬ 
ant,  however,  will  be  to  select 
persons  who  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  contemporary  affairs, 
who  desire  to  become  professional 
teachers  and  are  ready  to  acquire 
the  necessary  qualifications  as  they 
go  along.  We  shall  help  them  to 
extend  their  qualifications  while 
they  are  actually  working  as  assist¬ 
ants  to  the  few  available  pro¬ 
fessional  teachers  by  means  of 
spare-time  courses,  seminaries,  etc. 
We  shall  also  make  use  of  tem¬ 
porary  teachers.  They  should  be 
encouraged  by  salary  increases 
whenever  they  acquire  additional 
qualifications. 

We  have  ourselves,  here  in 
England,  during  the  period  of  our 
exile,  carried  out  a  kind  of  model 
experiment  and  have  trained  a  few 
young  Austrians  for  the  job  of 
educational  assistants.  We  organ¬ 
ized  courses  and  seminaries  for 
them  and  produced  a  certain 
amount  of  theoretical  material, 
even  some  text-books.  Among 
others,  we  produced  one  on  the 
Refutation  of  the  Racial  Theory,  one 
about  Austrian  Geography  and 
History,  one  on  Literature,  and 
some  methodological  memoranda. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  these  ex¬ 
periments  will  make  a  useful  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  solution  of  our 
problems  when  we  get  home.  We 
have  also  undertaken  compai*ative 
studies  of  the  educational  system 
that  prevailed  in  Austria  until 
1934,  with  those  of  other  democratic 
countries. 

We  shall  have  to  solve  still  many 
more  emergency  problems  in 
Austria.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  we  are  able  to  approach  the 
work  of  educational  reform  on  a 
generous  scale,  to  resume  and 
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rejuvenate  the  great  Austrian  ec 
cational  reform,  which,  we  w< 
proud  to  know,  had  aroused  cc 
siderable  interest  abroad  in  earl 
years.  When  this  time  comes, 
hope  to  be  able  to  learn  a  gre 
deal  from  English  educationis 
and  to  be  able  to  look  forward 
their  intellectual  and — let  me  adn 
it — material  support.  School  broa 
casting,  for  instance,  has  develop 
remarkably  in  this  country  duri 
the  last  years,  and  seems  to  us  me 
worthy  of  careful  study.  Genej 
science  tuition,  too,  has  attained 
high  standard  in  England.  La: 
but  not  least,  the  historic  achie\ 
ments  of  the  English  and  oth 
peoples  will  have  to  assume 
proper  place  in  the  teaching 
world  history  in  Austria  and  ta' 
the  place  of  those  noisy  advertk 
ments  of  pseudo-achievements 
the  Greater  German  Reich  whii 
monopolized  our  history  text-boo 
during  the  period  of  occupatio 
but  which  had  already  invadi 
them  and  turned  them  into  a  sor: 
source  of  misinformation  in  tl 
days  of  the  First  Austrian  Republi 
There  is,  also,  that  excellent  popul 
science  literature  which  this  count: 
has  produced.  I  hope  that  it  w 
be  translated  and  will  form  tl 
basis  for  general  education 
teachers  and  adults.  The  educatic 
of  the  children  must,  after  all,  beg 
with  the  parents  and  teachei 
May  I  hope  that  you  natives  of  tl 
Penguin  and  Pelican  Island  w 
help  us  in  the  selection  and, 
possible,  even  in  the  production 
a  good,  modern,  popular  scien 
library. 

Apart  from  the  practical  assis 
ance  which  you  may  be  inclined 
give  us,  we  should  like  you  to  tal 
a  general  interest  in  the  proble 
of  Austria  and  of  Austrian  educ 
tion.  This  rigid  isolation  whic 
unfortunately  still  divides  educ 
tionists  of  various  countries,  fro 
which  they  can  only  break  out  ; 
it  were  on  Sundays  and  holiday 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  fa 
that  individual  nations  have  • 
pass  through  their  own  develo; 
ment  laboriously  and  by  making  c 
possible  mistakes  which  in  oth 
places  have  long  been  overcom 
Just  as  an  individual  may  sa^ 
himself  a  great  deal  of  time  ar 
energy  by  finding  a  good  teache 
so,  too,  within  certain  limit 
nations  too  can  profit  greatly  fro 
the  example  and  experience  < 
others. 
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Talking  About  Psychology 


Psychiatrist  to  the  Oxfordshire  Hostel  Scheme, 
Director  of  the  Child  Department,  Institute  of  Psycho-Analysis 


D.  W.  Winnicott.  F.R.C.P. 

Your  Headmaster  has  invited 
me  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
background  of  psychology,  its 
basic  assumptions  and  discoveries. 
In  order  not  to  get  lost  in  so  large 
a  subject,  I  must  speak  of  the  small 
part  of  it  which  comes  my  way  ;  or, 
shall  I  say,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
look  at  the  whole  from  my  par¬ 
ticular  angle. 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  what 
I  ought  to  do,  which  is  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  you- 
yourselves  who  are  listening  to  me 
come  to  the  subject  each  from  your 
own  direction.  Some  of  you  think 
easily  in  terms  of  scientific  experi¬ 
ment,  others  are  used  to  being 
taught  the  facts,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  of  history  or  geography  ; 
and  among  you  there  are  some  with 
strong  intuitive  bent,  who  like  to 
approach  any  new  subject  subjec¬ 
tively  at  first,  having  ideas  which 
you  are  unwilling  to  develop  until 
you  have  stated  them  and  recog¬ 
nized  them  as  your  own.  I  can’t 
cater  for  all  this,  so  I  shall  go  at  it 
my  own  way,  hoping  at  any  rate  to 
avoid  being  a  bull  in  a  china  shop. 

I  want  to  put  before  you  the 
view  that  psychology  simply  means 
the  study  of  human  nature,  and 
that  it  is  a  science,  just  as  physics, 
physiology  and  biology  are  sciences. 
This  is  my  view,  and  my  life’s  work 
is  based  on  this  supposition,  for  I 
think  you  ought  to  know  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  not  only  a  doctor 
but  also  a  psycho-analyst. 

Psycho-analysis  is  a  word  which 
has  passed  into  common  speech 
and,  as  usual  when  this  happens,  it 
has  come  to  mean  something 
different  when  used  popularly  from 
what  it  originally  meant.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  were  to  ask  a 
doctor  just  what  part  psycho¬ 
analysis  is  playing  now  in  the 
general  psychological  field,  and  in 
the  whole  study  of  human  nature, 
you  would  be  unlikely  to  get  correct 
information.  Psycho-analysis  has 
been  recognized  only  recently  as  a 
serious  subject.  In  fact,  the  ten¬ 
dency  that  can  undoubtedly  be 
found  in  medicine  to-day  to  examine 
the  psychological  factors  of  every 
case  is  extremely  new,  and  it  will 
take  a  generation  more  before  the 

1  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Eighth  Form 
of  St.  Paul’s  School. 


work  that  has  already  been  done 
will  be  fully  applied  in  ordinary 
medical  practice.  Some  of  you  will 
become  doctors,  and  a  few  will 
probably  wish  to  practice  in  that 
part  of  doctoring  which  particularly 
involves  the  study  of  the  mind,  and 
then  you  will  need,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  medical  training,  a 
training  in  the  psycho-analytic 
technique.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you 
can  be  helped  by  such  training  even 
if  you  wish  to  do  that  most  difficult 
of  all  medical  jobs,  to  be  a  good 
family  general  practitioner. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is 
that  psychology  makes  no  claim  to 
priority  in  regard  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  human  nature,  except 
in  one  respect,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
making  of  this  study  a  science. 
For  instance,  it  is  possible  that 
everything  that  can  be  discovered 
by  psycho-analysis  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  understood  by 
Shakespeare,  taking  Shakespeare  as 
a  good  example  of  someone  with 
intuitive  understanding,  based,  of 
course,  on  observation  as  well  as 
on  feeling  or  sympathy.  Each  step 
forward  that  we  make  in  the  science 
of  psychology  enables  us  to  see 
more  in  Shakespeare’s  plays,  just 
as  it  enables  us  to  talk  less  foolishly 
about  human  nature.  Talk  we  must 
and  psychology  as  a  science  justifies 
itself,  in  my  opinion,  if  it  enables  us 
to  talk  less  foolishly. 

In  regard  to  medical  treatment 
also,  it  is  not  suggested  that  no 
psychological  treatment  took  place 
before  psycho-analysis  came  on  the 
field.  Good  doctors  have  always 
been  good  psychologists,  in  so  far 
as  they  could  feel  the  patient’s 
position  in  his  relation  to  external 
reality  and  also  in  his  relation  to 
his  private  inner  world.  But 
doctors,  when  they  talk  about 
human  nature,  say  just  as  silly 
things  as  other  people  say.  The 
fact  is  that  intuitive  understanding 
of  human  nature  must  often  prove 
unreliable  as  a  guide  in  the  more 
general  field  of  social  living.  It 
might  enable  a  doctor  to  be 
brilliantly  understanding  of  a 
patient  who  was  a  thief,  but  unless 
the  psychology  of  delinquency  is 
studied  as  a  science,  intuitive 
understanding  will  not  prevent 
doctors  as  well  as  other  people 
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from  doing  and  saying  all  sorts  of 
useless  things  when  decisions  have 
to  be  taken  in  a  practical  way,  as, 
for  instance,  in  a  juvenile  court. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  doctor’s 
long  and  arduous  training  does 
nothing  to  qualify  him  in  psycho¬ 
logy,  and  does  much  to  disqualify 
him  ;  it  keeps  him  so  busy  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  that  he 
finds  he  is  middle-aged  before  he 
has  time  to  fool  round  a  bit  and 
discover  himself.  It  takes  him 
years  of  medical  practice,  and  a 
struggle  to  find  time  to  live  his  own 
life,  before  he  can  catch  up  on  his 
fellow  creatures,  many  of  whom 
have  lived  a  lot  by  the  time  they 
are  twenty-five. 

Perhaps  you  are  beginning  to  see 
that  there  is  some  point  in 
making  the  study  of  human  nature 
a  science,  something  that  can  be 
studied  by  observation  of  facts,  by 
the  building  of  theory,  and  the 
testing  of  it,  and  by  modification  of 
theory  according  to  the  discovery 
of  new  facts.  Can  you  see  the  one 
essential  way  in  which  science  and 
intuition  contrast  with  each  other  ? 
True  intuition  can  reach  to  a  whole 
truth  in  a  flash  (just  as  faulty 
intuition  can  reach  to  error), 
whereas  in  a  science  the  whole  truth 
is  never  reached.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  in  science  is  a  construction 
of  a  satisfactory  road  towards  the 
truth.  That’s  why  a  scientific 
training  is  so  important  for  every¬ 
body  ;  it  enables  you  and  me  to 
test  our  own  little  bits  of  the  world 
satisfactorily.  Our  feelings  and  our 
imaginings  may  get  out  of  hand  and 
may  take  us  anywhere,  this  moment 
enabling  us  to  dream  we  are  able 
to  fly  and  the  next  moment  allowing 
us  to  feel  infinitely  unsupported,  so 
that  we  fall  and  fall,  and  there  is 
no  bottom,  except  waking,  which 
means  a  return  to  science,  to  the 
well-tested  and  welcome  external 
reality. 

By  the  way,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  science  in  this  way  ! 
If  in  a  subject  that  is  being  ap¬ 
proached  through  the  scientific 
method  there  is  a  gap  in  our 
knowledge  we  just  record  it  as  a 
gap  in  knowledge,  whereas  the 
intuitive  person’s  gaps  are  unknown 
quantities  with  somewhat  terrifying 
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potential.  The  physicists  say  that 
there  is  an  element  that  we  have 
not  yet  discovered — no  one  gets  in 
a  panic  ;  later  on  the  new  element 
is  found,  and  it  fits  into  the  scheme 
of  things.  When  the  new  drug 
M  and  B  was  discovered  no  one 
knew  why  it  acted  in  the  way  it  did 
act,  but  no  one  suggested  that  its 
action  was  anything  to  do  with 
magic  ;  the  bio-chemists  simply 
felt  stimulated  by  the  fact  of  their 
ignorance,  and  they  gradually  found 
out  more  and  more,  although  they 
still  don’t  know  all  they  want  to 
know  about  it.  In  psychology  there 
are  many  huge  gaps  in  our  know¬ 
ledge.  But  since  psychology  is  a 
science,  we  don’t  mind  when  the 
intuitive  people  say  of  something 
we  have  discovered  :  ‘We  have 
always  known  that’  ;  for  they  don’t 
mention  at  the  same  time  all  the 
weird  theories  they  also  knew, 
wrongly.  The  scientific  approach 
to  the  phenomena  of  human  nature 
enables  us  to  be  ignorant  without 
being  frightened  and  without,  there¬ 
fore,  having  to  invent  all  sorts  of 
weird  theories  to  explain  away  the 
gaps  in  knowledge. 

You  and  I  started  as  scientists 
when  we  were  very  young,  in  fact 


as  soon  as  we  were  born.  We  were 
then  at  the  mercy  of  our  imaginings, 
and  every  real  thing  happening  to 
us  was  welcome  as  depending  on 
something  external  to  ourselves, 
and  therefore  dependable  because 
of  being  something  one  could  get  to 
know.  Even  things  that  made  us 
angry,  like  being  kept  waiting  when 
we  were  hungry,  had  a  value  for  us. 
They  helped  us  to  stand  the  magic 
quality  of  our  ideas,  which  at  that 
time  were  very  primitive  because 
we  had  so  little  experience  of  real 
things,  and  so  had  nothing  to  dream 
about,  only  (one  might  say)  feelings 
to  feel.  These  magical  primitive 
feelings  can  be  indeed  very  alarming 
as  well  as  wonderful,  as  we  see  from 
the  study  of  insane  people  who 
have  not  succeeded  in  coming  to 
terms  with  them — so  one  can  well 
understand  why  many  people  de¬ 
velop  a  scientific  interest  in  external 
reality  to  get  away  from  the  in¬ 
tuitive  and  the  subjective  approach 
to  life.  I  suppose  Western  culture, 
on  the  whole,  tends  towards  an 
exclusion  of  feelings  by  scientific 
thinking,  whereas  in  Eastern  culture 
the  scientific  method  is  relatively 
despised  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  arma¬ 


ments.  In  the  best  of  our  Western 
culture  we  enjoy  a  scientific  method 
of  approach  to  external  reality — 
whilst  at  the  same  time  we  preserve 
in  music  and  painting  and  poetry, 
and  some  of  us  in  religion,  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  approach  to  life  through  intui¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  magic  of 
primitive  instinctual  feeling  and 
spontaneous  instinctual  expression. 

Well,  if  we  agree  to  all  that, 
why  not  settle  down  to  the 
scientific  study  of  human  nature  ? 
Why  has  psychology  come  at  the 
end  of  the  sciences,  following 
biology,  which,  I  suppose,  could  be 
said,  in  one  sense,  to  have  followed 
physics  ?  (Of  course,  I  know  they 
co-exist  to-day.) 

Obviously  the  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  a  science  is  with  life  the 
more  difficult  it  is  for  a  scientific 
approach  to  seem  adequate.  I 
remember  my  excitement  in  my 
own  schooldays  when  I  first  met 
Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species.  I 
couldn't  leave  off  reading  it,  and 
this  got  me  into  serious  trouble 
because  it  seemed  so  much  more 
interesting  than  prep.,  and  I  believe 
it  was.  It  had  more  influence  on 
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me  than  all  the  prep,  that  I  ought 
to  have  done  and  did  do.  At  the 
time  I  didn’t  quite  know  why  it 
was  so  important,  but  I  see  now 
that  the  main  thing  was  that  it 
showed  that  living  things  could  be 
examined  scientifically,  with  the 
corollary  that  gaps  in  knowledge 
and  understanding  need  not  scare 
me.  For  me  this  new  idea  meant  a 
great  lessening  of  tension  and 
consequently  a  release  of  energy  for 
work  and  play. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  I  were  at  school 
now  I  should  find  the  same  value 
in  the  corresponding  book  that 
would  put  psychology  on  the  map 
as  a  science,  but  I  think  there  is  no 
book  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
Origin  of  Species.  No  doubt  the 
latter  would  be  said  now  to  contain 
many  fallacies  and  mis-statements, 
but  I  think  the  same  could  even 
more  strongly  be  said  of  any  one 
book  dealing  with  psychology. 
Freud’s  Introductory  Lectures  might 
be  cited.  But  there  have  been  such 
tremendous  advances,  many  of 
them  his  own,  since  Freud  wrote 
this  pioneer  work  that  a  psycho¬ 
analyst  might  well  hesitate  before 
recommending  any  one  book,  except 
to  be  read  along  with  many  others, 


and  read  with  full  knowledge  that 
Freud  was  starting  a  new  science. 
Freud’s  works,  read  in  chronological 
order,  and  they  are  not  very 
voluminous,  give  a  good  picture  of 
the  way  his  ideas  developed.  Fie 
not  only  started  a  new  science,  but 
he  also  carried  it  a  very  long  way  ; 
and  it  is  now  being  carried  further 
by  those  who  have  continued  to 
use  his  methods.  So  it  is  possible 
that  the  book  I  am  heartily  recom¬ 
mending  you  to  read  to-day  has 
not  yet  been  written. 

Now  let  me  say  something  about 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
science  of  psychology.  I  shall  begin 
by  quoting  what  I  said  just  now. 
I  said  that  a  scientific  training  was 
important  because  it  enabled  us  to 
test  our  own  little  bit  of  the  world 
satisfactorily.  When  it  comes  to 
psychology  these  words  ‘our  own 
little  bit  of  the  world’  mean  not 
only  the  phenomena  of  other 
people’s  human  nature  but  also  our 
own.  In  this  respect  psychology  is 
distinct  from  other  sciences  and 
must  always  remain  so.  With  our 
minds  we  are  examining  the  very 
minds  we  are  using,  and  with  our 
feelings  we  are  examining  our 


feelings.  It’s  like  trying  to  examine 
a  microscope  under  its  own  high 
power.  No  wonder  psychology 
ca<me  last  in  the  sequence  of  sciences. 
Many  people  hold  the  view  that 
psychology  can  never  be  a  science 
because  of  this  difficulty,  but  Freud 
went  ahead  in  spite  of  this  and  some 
of  us  think  that  he  had  already 
established  psychology  as  a  science 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
In  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams 
you  will  see  how  he  showed  that 
what  most  people  regard  as  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  psychology  as 
a  science  could  actually  be  made  use 
of  in  furthering  scientifice  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  realized  that  if  he  were 
to  claim  the  he  could  use  his 
patients’  dreams  in  treating  them, 
believing  in  the  significance  of  every 
detail  recorded  by  the  dreamer,  he 
must  show  willingness  and  ability 
to  examine  his  own  dreams.  Most 
of  what  Freud  said  about  dreams 
was  original  and  brilliantly  con¬ 
structive  and  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  The  Psycho-pathology  of 
Everyday  Life  was  another  book  in 
which  he  started  to  put  before  the 
public  the  possibility  of  a  science  of 
psychology,  and  there  was  a  steady 
stream  of  scientific  work.  I  was 
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unaware  when  I  was  at  school  that 
these  books  were  already  written, 
and  I  doubt  if  I  was  ready  for  them 
then. 

I  now  come  to  the  main  difficulty 
of  psychology  as  a  science,  and  it 
was  here  that  Freud  made  his  most 
important  contribution.  In  no 
other  science  is  there  a  complication 
corresponding  to  that  produced  in 
psychology  by  the  existence  of  the 
unconscious.  The  word  'uncon¬ 
scious’  can,  of  course,  mean  the  sort 
of  thing  that  happens  when  you  get 
a  crack  on  the  head  and  pass  out. 
Psychologically  the  word  has  other 
meanings,  and  it  has  been  used  for 
a  very  long  time  to  describe  un¬ 
awareness.  For  instance,  one  can¬ 
not,  at  any  one  moment  in  time,  be 
aware  of  everything  that  one  could 
theoretically  be  aware  of.  In 
painting,  an  artist  may  reach 
feelings  of  which  he  was  unaware 
before  he  started  and  which  may 
come  from  so  deep  in  his  nature 
that  he  is  hard  put  to  it  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  responsibility  for  his  picture. 

Freud  was  not  daunted  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  there  are 
depths  to  our  natures  which  we 
cannot  easily  plumb.  He  dis¬ 
covered  by  scientific  method  that 
there  is  a  special  variety  of  uncon¬ 
scious,  the  repressed  unconscious,  in 
which  the  trouble  is  not  the  depth 
of  the  thing  of  which  the  individual 
is  unaware,  but  the  fact  that  what 
is  unconscious  cannot  be  remem¬ 
bered  because  of  its  being  associated 
with  pain  or  some  other  intolerable 
emotion.  Energy  has  to  be  all  the 
time  employed  in  maintaining  the 
repression,  and  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  if  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
an  individual’s  personality  that  is 
repressed  there  is  relatively  little 
energy  left  for  direct  participation 
in  life.  That  is  the  main  reason 
why  people  can  get  practical  help 
from  psycho-analytic  treatment  be¬ 
cause,  in  so  far  as  it  is  successful,  it 
enables  the  patient  to  release  the 
painful  material  from  repression, 
with  the  consequence  that  the 
patient  has  all  that  energy  which 
formerly  was  used  in  the  service  of 
repression  for  the  enjoyment  of  life 
and  for  constructive  living. 

Freud’s  main  contribution  was 
the  invention  and  development  of 
the  psycho-analytic  method,  which 
though  primarily  an  instrument  of 
scientific  research  into  human 
nature  has  turned  out  to  be,  almost 
by  chance,  a  method  of  treatment. 


Briefly  described,  psycho-analysis 
is  :  that  the  psycho-analyst 

prepares  stable  and  simplified  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  the  individual  who 
undergoes  psycho-analysis  can  let 
his  mind  work  freely.  Sooner  or 
later  he  will  be  found  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching  the  difficult  part  of 
himself,  showing  in  his  relation  to 
the  analyst  that  he  is  wanting  to 
re-live  the  episodes  and  types  of 
emotional  experience  which  for 
him  are  associated  with  too  much 
pain  for  him  to  be  able  to  reach  on 
his  own. 

In  the  simplest  possible  example, 
a  person  who  is  being  analysed  is 
able  to  correct  past  experience  or 
an  imaginary  one  by  reliving  it  in 
simplified  conditions,  in  which  the 
pain  can  be  tolerated  because  of  its 
being  spread  over  a  period  of  time, 
taken,  so  to  speak,  in  small  doses  in 
specially  prepared  conditions.  As 
you  can  well  imagine,  in  actual 
practice  there  is  seldom  anything  as 
uncomplicated  as  this,  but  the  main 
thing  can  legitimately  be  described 
in  this  way. 

You  will  see  that  an  important 
part  of  the  process  is  that  the 
analyst  and  the  person  being 
analysed  are  working  together  on  a 
problem  on  equal  terms.  This 
makes  the  psycho-analytic  method 
applicable  to  the  treatment  of  many 
people  who  would  not  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  totally  in  the  power  of 
another  individual,  even  for  a  short 
period,  as  in  treatment  by  hyp¬ 
notism,  even  though  by  hypnotism 
it  might  be  more  easy  for  a  doctor 


to  effect  removal  of  symptoms. 
Freud’s  invention,  which  he  called 
psycho-analysis,  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  a  mere  treatment,  for  its 
aim  was  not  primarily  the  removal 
of  symptoms ;  its  aim  was  a 
scientific  one  :  to  approach  a  little 
bit  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth 
itself.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
early  good  effects  of  the  process  is 
an  indirect  one  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  person  being  analysed  begins 
to  feel  that  emotional  phenomena 
can  be  examined  and  scientifically 
treated,  so  that  all  the  enormous 
gaps  in  his  understanding  of  himself 
become  just  so  many  things  not 
yet  understood,  instead  of  sources 
of  anxiety  and  invitations  for  the 
construction  of  false  theories  and 
philosophies. 

You  will  readily  see  that  one 
important  consequence  of  all  this  is 
that  psycho-analysis  rescues  logic 
from  the  death  to  which  it  was  fast 
sinking  after  a  brilliant  early  child¬ 
hood.  We  can  see  now  what  was 
wrong  with  logic  and  why  it  lacked 
social  usefulness,  when  it  should 
have  been  able  to  make  human 
behaviour  more  calculable  and  so 
strengthen  the  roots  of  society.  It 
quickly  got  as  far  as  it  could  get 
without  taking  into  account  the 
unconscious  to  which  Freud  intro¬ 
duced  us — I  mean  the  repressed 
unconscious,  the  part  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  which  the  individual 
cannot  become  aware,  and  against 
awareness  of  which  he  must  defend 
himself  with  all  his  power  and 
skill. 


Aggressive  Play 

rrank  Bodman 

Probably  the  most  useful  defini¬ 
tion  of  aggression  is  that 
it  is  the  expression  by  word 
ar  act  of  a  feeling  of  hostility. 
Aggressive  play,  therefore,  will  be 
hat  kind  of  play  in  which  the  child 
expresses  his  hostility  in  the  very 
ict  of  playing. 

The  child  up  to  the  junior  stage 
aas  no  facility  for  expressing  his 
e'eelings  in  words.  He  can,  after 
:he  age  of  3,  give  an  account  of  his 
sxperiences  in  a  factual  way,  but 
t  is  very  rare  for  him  to  give  any 
account  of  what  he  felt  at  the  time 
le  was  experiencing  the  particular 
event ;  it  is  not  until  the  child  is 
about  11  that  he  is  able  to  discuss 
what  feelings  he  experienced  in  a 
particular  situation,  and  normally 
Lt  is  not  before  15  that  he  can 
write  an  account  of  his  feelings. 
Up  to  the  age  of  11  plus,  then  the 
child’s  main  outlet  for  expressing 
his  feelings  is  in  the  medium  of 
play  rather  than  words. 

The  child’s  feelings  of  hostility 
iare  naturally  directed  towards 
things — and  persons  :  towards 

things  in  the  sense  that  they  prove 
obstacles  to  his  endeavour  to 
accomplish  particular  goals  ;  to¬ 
wards  persons  in  the  sense  that 
they  interfere  with  or  prevent  his 
attaining  certain  objectives  and 
satisfactions. 

The  persons  who  frustrate  the 
child  in  his  endeavours  fall  into 
two  classes  : 

(a)  his  elders  :  mother,  father, 
nurse,  guardian,  teacher 
( b )  his  contemporaries  :  brothers, 
sisters,  cousins,  schoolmates, 
neighbours’  children 
(a)  The  child  may  have  hostile 
feelings  to  the  mother  who  in¬ 
terrupts  his  play  when  bedtime 
'comes,  to  the  father  who  forbids 
him  to  play  with  his  bicycle,  to  the 
nurse  who  will  not  let  him  play  in 
the  mud  in  a  clean  suit,  to  the 
matron  who  keeps  him  in  the  hostel 
to  help  with  the  washing  up  when 
he  wants  to  run  out  to  play,  to  the 
teacher  who  keeps  him  in  after 
school  because  he  has  fooled  about 
in  class. 

But  his  feelings  for  all  these 
persons  are  bound  to  be  mixed 
feelings,  for  on  all  of  them  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  he  is  de¬ 
pendent  for  protection. 

His  mother  provides  the  meals, 


his  father  earns  the  wages,  the 
matron  is  responsible  for  the  roof 
over  his  head,  his  teacher  protects 
him  from  the  hostility  of  his  class¬ 
mates.  His  hostility,  therefore,  is 
combined  with  his  feeling  of  de¬ 
pendence  on  these  adults — and  his 
need  for  a  personal  relationship 
with  them. 

( b )  Here  the  hostility  is  based  on 
jealousy,  or  sibling  rivalry  as  the 
Americans  call  it.  The  older 
brother  bosses  him  around,  sends 
him  on  errands  when  he  wants  to 
play,  the  younger  brother  takes 
and  breaks  his  toys,  the  cousins  by 
their  good  looks  or  good  manners 
secure  some  of  his  parents’  admira¬ 
tion,  his  schoolmates  prove  their 
superior  physical  strength  on  him 
and  interrupt  his  games,  the  neigh¬ 
bours’  children  boast  of  the 
privileges  they  enjoy,  such  as 
staying  out  later  or  going  to  the 
fair  his  parents  cannot  afford  for 
him. 

Here  the  hostility  is  not  so  much 
blended  with  a  feeling  of  depend¬ 
ence — it  is  not  so  much  an  indi¬ 
vidual  reaction  to  one  person  as  a 
social  reaction  to  a  group  situation  ; 
an  element  of  competitiveness  is  to 
be  found  in  this  type  of  hostility. 
The  child  wants  equal  approval 
from  his  parents  for  himself  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters  ;  he  dislikes 
the  matron  or  teacher  who  has 
favourites.  At  the  same  time  he 
wants  to  feel  himself  part  of  the 
group,  to  be  accepted  with  full 
rights  in  the  family  circle  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  be  part  of  the  group 
in  the  school  class,  to  have  equal 
rights  with  the  group  of  children 
who  play  in  his  street  in  the 
evenings. 

[a]  Naked  hostility  to  grown-ups 
is  rarely  seen  after  infancy.  In 
young  infants  it  is  seen  in  scream¬ 
ing  attacks  or  in  biting.  But  the 
baby  is  soon  aware  that  such  hostile 
conduct  earns  disapproval  from  the 
mother,  and  learns  to  modify  his 
aggression  so  that  it  is  exhibited  in 
modified  ways.  It  is  rare  to  see 
unadulterated  aggression  after  in¬ 
fancy,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  an  idiot 
boy  of  6  who  shouted,  bit  and 
swore  in  the  most  obscene  fashion 
at  any  adult  who  interfered  with 
his  wishes. 

The  toddler  cannot  afford  to 
express  his  hostility  in  so  open  a 
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fashion,  because  he  loses  what  he 
needs  so  much,  the  sense  of  security 
afforded  by  his  mother’s  love  and 
approval.  So  the  screaming  is 
rationed  into  an  occasional  temper 
tantrum,  and  the  injuries  he  would 
like  to  inflict  on  his  mother  are 
displaced  on  to  her  possessions, 
which  he  breaks.  He  becomes 
destructive.  He  learns  to  modify 
this  outlet,  too,  as  he  finds  his 
destructiveness  again  earns  his 
mother’s  disapproval,  and  his  con¬ 
flict  over  loving  and  hating  his 
mother  ‘goes  under  ground’  and 
reappears  at  a  bodily  level.  His 
resistance  movement  sabotages  the 
good  habits  of  bowel  and  bladder 
control  which  he  has  been  learning 
largely  to  please  his  mother  :  and 
so  the  child  begins  to  wet  his  bed 
or  to  soil  his  clothes. 

Not  only  does  the  child  fear  the 
loss  of  love  and  approval  of  his 
mother  and,  at  a  later  stage,  of  his 
father,  but  he  also  imagines  that 
if  he  expresses  his  hostility,  they 
will  return  it  on  him.  He  acts  as 
if  he  believed  in  the  old  law — an 
eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
Indeed,  these  powerful  grown-ups 
who  are  so  much  bigger  and 
stronger  than  himself  could  inflict 
much  greater  revenges  on  himself 
than  he  can  ever  hope  to  do  to 
them.  Further  modifications  of 
aggression  are  necessary :  if  he 
were  to  bite  his  father,  the  father 
could  bite  him  much  harder  and 
more  painfully,  so  his  biting  is 
displaced  on  to  his  own  person — 
he  bites  his  nails  or  clothes  ;  he 
chews  his  handkerchief,  scarf,  coat 
lapel,  or — an  even  more  remote 
displacement — he  begins  to  ‘bite’ 
his  words — to  stammer.  He  cannot 
afford  to  break  or  burn  or  deface 
his  mother’s  possessions,  or  she 
may  in  revenge  smash  up  his  toys, 
his  possessions,  so  he  contents 
himself  with  ‘losing’  her  things,  her 
money — he  steals  them. 

( b )  Hostility  to  contemporaries 
is  more  easily  seen  unmodified.  His 
playmates  are  less  powerful  than 
the  grown-ups,  their  capacity  for 
revenge  much  more  limited,  so  that 
open  expression  of  hostility  is 
observed  more  easily. 

From  the  first,  biting  is  a  common 
method  of  aggression ;  later  the 
hands  are  used  rather  than  the 
mouth — to  pull  hair,  to  push  down, 
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to  grab  and  break  toys  ;  speech  is 
used  in  deafening  yells — later,  as 
articulation  is  more  fluent,  bad 
language  and  obscenity  is  added  to 
mere  noise.  But  even  here  the  fear 
of  revenge  plays  its  part.  A  child 
learns  to  attack  long  before  it  can 
defend  itself.  Parents  are  often 
puzzled  to  see  their  aggressive  child 
crumple  up  when  attacked.  They 
complain  that  he  cannot  stick  up 
for  himself.  But  his  defences 
crumble  because,  in  imagination, 
the  aggressor  is  considered  so  much 
more  powerful ;  he  is  credited  with 
a  ‘secret  weapon'. 

We  must  remember  then  that  the 
child’s  inner  world  is  a  romantic 
one,  peopled  like  a  Breughel  canvas 
( vide  the  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels) 
with  a  crowded  population  of 
shining  angels  in  armour  wielding 
swords  of  justice  on  a  host  of  goblins, 
dragons  and  bat-like  figures  with 
yawning  mouths  and  scaly  tails. 

As  he  grows  up  he  is  continually 
comparing  reality  and  checking  it 
with  his  phantasies,  so  that  gradu¬ 
ally  he  arrives  at  a  real  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  about  his  parents 
and  his  contemporaries.  But  if 
circumstances  are  such  that  they 
tend  to  confirm  his  phantasies — if 


his  parents  are  hostile  to  him,  and 
behave  as  if  they  were  bogey  men 
and  cruel  demons,  then  his 
development  is  checked  :  cruel 
parents  unfortunately  exist  ;  sadis¬ 
tic  guardians  are  not  unknown. 
What  happens  to  the  children  ? 
It  appears  that  their  own  hostility 
cannot  be  expressed  openly.  It  is 
too  dangerous  to  be  overtly 
aggressive.  The  retaliation  called 
down  is  too  overwhelming. 

I  had  one  boy  of  8  who  was 
brought  to  me  because  he  never 
spoke  in  school.  He  was  appar¬ 
ently  mute.  His  father,  an 
authoritarian  figure,  had  very  high 
standards  for  his  child.  He  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  behave  like  a  boy 
of  8  or  9  when  he  was  only  2. 
When  he  first  began  to  talk,  his 
father  slapped  his  face  if  he  did 
not  pronounce  the  words  accurately. 
The  father  beat  him  severely  if  he 
wet  his  bed,  and  punished  him 
harshly  if  he  broke  a  cup  or  plate. 
This  unfortunate  child’s  life  was 
overshadowed  for  years  by  this 
avenging  demon.  It  was  not  safe 
to  utter  a  word  or  to  engage  in  any 
activity,  so  that  he  stood  about, 
afraid  to  start  any  play,  saying 
nothing.  This  is  an  extreme  ex¬ 


ample  of  the  effects  of  adult 
hostility  to  the  young  child,  but 
the  results  indicate  the  limitation 
of  outlet  when  all  expression  of 
childish  hostility  is  suppressed — a 
child  who  cannot  communicate 
with  others,  who  cannot  play,  who 
cannot  learn. 

Speaking  very  broadly,  the  effect 
of  adult  hostility  on  the  child  will 
be  to  limit  and  reduce  all  overt 
expression  of  aggression.  The  child 
will  become  timid,  speak  rarely, 
never  play,  make  no  effort  at 
school.  His  symptoms  will  be 
chiefly  in  the  bodily  sphere.  He 
will  wet  his  bed,  soil  his  clothes 
from  failure  to  control  his  rectum, 
probably  develop  a  stammer  or  a 
squint. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
to  the  young  child  (up  to  8)  the  most 
important  figures  are  the  parents. 
In  his  imagination  they  made  his 
world,  as  they  made  him,  they  are 
omniscient,  omnipotent.  When  any¬ 
thing  happens  to  the  parents,  the 
young  child’s  world  collapses,  the 
pivots  have  disappeared.  An 
agency  which  can  remove  his 
parents,  or  kill  them,  or  take  him 
away  from  his  family,  must  have 
an  unbelievable  force  of  terrifying 
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strength.  In  fact  to  many  children 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  father 
or  mother  could  be  forced  to  leave 
them  or  to  die.  The  child  imagines 
that  the  parents  will  never  die  and 
fights  hard  against  the  news  that 
a  parent  is  dead,  refusing  to  accept 
it.  When  he  does  at  last  believe 
it,  it  is  often  apparent  that  the 
child  feels  it  as  a  desertion  ;  he 
blames  the  parent  for  dying,  for 
leaving  him,  as  if  the  father  had 
done  it  on  purpose. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
a  boy  of  7  whose  father  had  been 
the  pilot  of  a  bomber  which  had 
crashed  in  a  raid  over  Germany. 
He  was  preoccupied  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  why  his  father  did  not  bale 
out  and  save  himself,  and  he  made 
up  long  stories  of  how  his  father 
was  actually  still  alive  and  living 
in  Germany.  He  felt  it  as  a 
grievance  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
a  boarding  school — the  home  was 
broken  up  because  his  father  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  keep  alive. 
His  behaviour  was  difficult  ;  he 
said,  ‘All  grown-ups  are  bullies,  so 
I’ll  be  rotten  to  grown-ups.' 

A  similar  mechanism  was  ob¬ 
served  in  Patrick,  aged  10.  He  had 
an  alcoholic  father  who  beat  him. 


After  he  had  been  evacuated 
because  of  the  air  raids,  he  received 
a  letter  to  say  that  his  mother  was 
dead.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt 
that  he  believed  his  cruel  father 
had  killed  his  mother  (actually  she 
had  died  of  consumption).  His 
behaviour  in  the  hostel  became 
violently  aggressive,  particularly  to 
the  staff.  All  adults  were  savages  ; 
on  one  occasion  he  drew  a  knife  on 
one  of  the  staff,  and  on  another 
occasion  made  a  violent  attack  on 
an  adult  worker  and  beat  him  up. 

Yet,  after  20  sessions  of  play 
therapy  he  proved  to  be  a  charming, 
friendly,  responsible  boy. 

We  have  to  bear  in  mind  con¬ 
tinually  the  difficulty  these  young 
children  have  in  distinguishing 
between  fact  and  fancy  :  their 
imagination  is  real  to  them.  Dennis, 
aged  4,  was  brought  to  me  because 
his  father  thought  he  was  develop¬ 
ing  paralysis.  He  had  a  stiff  arm 
and  was  afraid  his  finger  nails 
would  drop  off.  Though  only  4 
he  had  been  caned  on  the  hands  at 
school  because  of  noisy  behaviour. 
Dennis  over-compensated  for  his 
disgrace  and  disability  by  telling 
me  a  long  story  of  how  he  killed  a 
crocodile  :  and,  for  the  first  two 


sessions,  his  play,  consisting  of 
killing  toy  wild  animals,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  long  boastful  romances 
of  his  own  exploits  as  a  hunter. 
In  the  next  session  he  played  with 
domestic  animals  and  killed  one 
wild  Red  Indian.  In  the  next  he 
played  with  animals  and  boats — a 
large  boat  carried  a  little  boat  on 
its  deck — a  symbol  of  help  and 
support  from  a  big  figure  to  a  little 
one.  In  the  fifth  session  he  played 
once  more  with  domestic  animals. 
The  young  animals  no  longer  kept 
close  to  their  parents — and  we  con¬ 
sidered  him  adjusted.  He  went 
back  to  school  cheerfully,  his  faith 
in  grown-ups  restored. 

Up  to  an  age  of  8,  the  child  holds 
his  parents  responsible  for  what 
happens  in  the  world  around  him. 
If  death  or  separation  occurs,  the 
parents  have  allowed  it  to  happen. 
They  did  not  love  him  enough  to 
keep  alive  for  him,  they  did  not 
want  him  enough  (perhaps  because 
he  had  been  bad),  and  either  left 
him  (were  called  up),  or  sent  him 
away  (evacuation — hospitalization) . 

If  the  parent,  particularly  the 
father,  fails  to  justify  the  heroic 
role  assigned  to  him,  signs  of  con¬ 
fusion  appear  :  the  child’s  world 
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is  not  working  out  to  plan — there 
is  too  big  a  gap  between  reality  and 
the  child’s  romantic  conception  of 
the  world. 

Henry,  8£,  and  James,  10£,  were 
brothers  :  Henry  was  unable  to 
read,  stammered,  had  nervous  tics. 
James  was  backward  at  school  and 
very  forgetful.  They  were  both 
boys  of  average  intelligence. 

Their  father  was  an  unfortunate 
man  who  had  suffered  from  ‘shell- 
shock’  in  the  last  war,  and  when 
the  raids  began,  used  to  panic  : 
as  soon  as  the  sirens  went,  he 
bolted  out  of  the  house  and  ran  to 
a  deep  shelter  some  distance  away, 
leaving  his  wife  to  follow  with  the 
boys  and  the  babies  as  best  they 
could.  The  father  was  very  much 
ashamed  of  this  behaviour,  but 
lay  after  day  and  night  after  night 
this  rabbit-like  behaviour  went  on. 
In  the  first  big  raid  their  home  was 
set  on  fire  and  Henry  was  unable 
to  speak  the  rest  of  that  night. 
James  used  to  have  night  terrors 
in  which  he  called  out  to  his  father 
not  to  go  away.  In  the  second  big 
raid,  a  second  home  was  destroyed 
and  for  more  than  a  year  the  family 
lived  a  troglodyte  life  in  a  tunnel 
shelter. 

Henry  had  16  sessions  of  play 
therapy  :  he  made  drawings  of 
houses  (his  old  home)  and  of  sand¬ 
bagged  shelters  (his  present  home) 
and  of  hospitals  (his  mother  was 
the  shelter  nurse) .  There  were 
fights  in  the  shelter  and  he  took 
special  care  of  a  wounded  man 
(?  the  father).  The  Englishmen  in 
the  fights  were  extraordinarily 
brave,  taking  unnecessary  risks 
(compensation  for  father’s  coward¬ 
ice).  Gradually  the  fights  emerged 
from  inside  the  shelter  into  the 
open,  and  there  his  play  was 
worked  out  on  the  water  tray,  with 
boats  grouped  in  numbers  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  family  pattern.  Finally, 
he  reconstructed  a  normal  home 
after  having  in  play  extinguished 
a  fire  in  a  doll’s  house  (controlling 
the  fire  in  his  own  home).  By  this 
time  he  was  much  better,  his  work 
at  school  had  improved  and  he  was 
a  monitor. 

The  older  brother,  James,  made 
a  model  of  a  famous  building  which 
had  survived  all  the  raids  (a  symbol 
of  endurance  and  strength) .  He 
played  with  model  tug  boats  (the 
little  ships  who  help  to  guide  the 
big  ones).  This  was  evidently 
related  to  his  desire  to  help  his 
father,  as  in  this  play  there  was  a 


man  who  ran  away.  He  went  on 
to  set  up  a  model  farm,  and  told  a 
story  of  a  bull  that  chased  his 
father.  He  built  a  model  hospital ; 
inside  was  a  wounded  man  (the 
father)  ;  a  royal  inspection  took 
place  (the  king  was  an  ideal  father 
to  replace  the  sick  man).  Then 
there  was  a  session  of  playing  raids, 
and  the  last  three  sessions  were 
spent  in  making  a  model  boat  (his 
favourite  symbol  of  the  helping 
guide)  for  his  little  brother  (he 
takes  over  the  role  of  father 
himself).  He  is  now  a  self-reliant 
enterprising  boy. 

Both  these  boys  were  upset  by 
the  collapse  of  the  father  and  both 
cured  themselves,  the  younger  by 
reconstructing  an  ideal  family 
setting,  the  other,  more  mature,  by 
taking  over  some  of  the  functions 
of  a  father  himself.  With  confi¬ 
dence  in  a  possible  home  and  in 
self-direction  restored,  they  could 
begin  to  make  a  successful  adapta¬ 
tion  to  their  normal  tasks  at  school. 

In  very  general  terms,  where  the 
conflict  centres  round  the  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  parents,  expression 
of  hostility  takes  a  long  time  to 
show  itself  in  play,  but  aggression 
is  much  more  easily  recognized 
when  the  conflict  is  based  on 
hostility  to  other  children,  to 
rivalry  with  brothers  and  sisters, 
or  jealousy  of  playmates. 

Terence,  aged  5^,  was  the  older 
of  two  children.  He  was  brought 
to  the  Clinic  for  soiling  and  wetting. 
He  played  with  small  dolls — threw 
them  into  the  water  where  they 
were  bitten  by  crocodiles :  he 
threw  a  small  boy  doll  into  the 
water  and  the,  crocodiles  ate  him  : 
he  threw  baby  pigs  to  the  croco¬ 
diles  :  a  lady  searched  for  a  lost 
dog  that  had  fallen  into  a  pond 
(his  mother  looking  for  the  baby 
brother  he  had  got  rid  of).  He 
bombed  houses,  he  spoilt  the  other 
children’s  pictures  by  splashing 
dirty  water  on  them,  he  played 
with  toy  elephants  that  knocked 
everything  over  and  he  himself 
knocked  down  other  children’s  play. 
He  made  a  fort  and  installed  a  toy 
bison  to  frighten  other  people  away. 
He  made  a  hole  in  a  toy  animal 
because  it  was  ‘nasty’.  When 
frustrated  he  upset  jugs  of  water, 
threatened  to  break  the  toys, 
poured  water  over  model  ships, 
sinking  them,  and  poured  water 
over  the  doll’s  house  :  he  spat,  he 
tried  to  steal  the  playroom  toys, 
he  shot  cows,  he  smashed  the  doll’s 
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house  window,  he  sawed  up  a 
cupboard  door,  he  bombed  the 
doll’s  house,  turned  out  all  the 
furniture,  and  threw  the  furniture 
at  the  doll’s  house,  he  drowned  a 
girl  doll,  he  played  as  if  he  wished 
to  revenge  himself  on  his  ‘sibs’,  on 
his  parents  by  drowning  their  baby, 
on  the  whole  family  and  their  house 
in  one  comprehensive  flood  of  urine. 

It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that 
aggressive  play  is  rarely  seen  in 
girls,  though  it  is  common  in  boys. 
Probably  this  is  because  the  boy 
identifies  himself  with  the  father, 
who  in  the  boy’s  phantasy  is 
credited  with  superior  strength.  It 
is  also  associated  probably  with  the 
boy’s  phantasy  of  the  father’s 
sexual  activity  which  is  conceived 
as  an  aggressive  attack  on  the 
mother  :  if  the  boy  seeks  a  model 
for  aggressive  behaviour,  he  has 
one  immediately  at  hand  in  the 
father. 

Tony,  aged  9,  was  referred  to  the 
Clinic  because  of  spitefulness  to 
his  younger  brother.  His  first 
play  was  a  zoo,  with  the  tigers 
carefully  isolated  ;  next  session,  in 
the  sand  tray,  he  hollowed  out  a 
cave  with  a  jet  of  water — he  called 
it  a  pumping  station  :  it  was 
defended  by  a  man.  In  the  next 
session  he  played  with  a  secret 
dump  and  then  more  caves.  A 
woman  is  shot,  then  a  man — 
triangular  fights  took  place  between 
English,  Indians,  and  Germans 
(associations  showed  that  he  was 
the  Indian  against  both — the 
German  was  the  male). 

The  next  play  session  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  secret  hangar  with  a 
secret  plane  (his  mother  was  six 
months  pregnant).  Then  he  went 
back  to  play  in  the  sand  tray  with 
smuggler’s  caves  and  commando 
raids,  fighting  the  Japs  with  a  ‘big 
gun’.  About  the  time  of  his 
mother’s  confinement,  the  play 
changed  to  launching  boats,  ship¬ 
ways  and  a  ship  in  dry  dock  ;  then 
more  commando  play,  blowing  up 
hidden  dumps  ;  he  wished  he  could 
be  a  sniper  when  he  grew  up. 
Commando  fathers  taught  their 
commando  sons  to  swim.  It  was 
obvious  symbolism,  based  on  his 
wish  to  be  like  his  father,  to  imitate 
his  sexual  powers  and  to  attack  the 
pregnant  mother  with  the  hidden 
baby.  Sex  instruction  was  given 
at  this  point  and  the  next  play  was 
a  model  oasis  in  the  desert ;  no 
violence  took  place  ;  he  had 
accepted  reality,  given  up  the  wild 
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phantasies  of  sexual  aggression  and 
his  inner  world  was  restored  to 
peace  and  fruitfulness. 

At  a  later  stage,  the  boy’s  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  problem  of  self-control. 
!He  finds  difficulty  in  managing  his 
hostility  and  is  preoccupied  with 
measures  of  controlling  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  persuade  these  older 
boys  to  play — they  are  afraid  of 
being  thought  babyish — but  when 
given  sufficient  encouragement, 
their  play  is  typically  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
defences. 

For  example,  Clive,  aged  1 3 A, 
.was  a  dull  boy  with  a  mental  age 
of  lty.  He  had  been  deserted  by 
his  father  and  parked  by  his  mother 
on  a  series  of  relatives  ;  he  was 
unmanageable,  sulky,  resentful, 
.grudging,  he  felt  the  whole  world 
had  rejected  him  and  he  was 
rejecting  the  whole  world.  He  was 
living  with  an  elderly  grandmother 
in  a  cramped  little  shop  and  had 
.very  few  outlets. 

His  play  was  chiefly  the  con¬ 
struction  of  sandbag  defences,  which 


I-yT  was  decided  to  combine  in  one 
I  meeting  the  interests  of  three 
A  of  the  School  Societies :  the 
-Science  Club,  the  Music  Society 
and  a  group  called  the  Modern 
■Studies  Group,  which  represents 
the  interests  of  Literature,  Art, 
History  and  Geography.  A  philo¬ 
sophical  essay  on  autumn,  called 
‘The  Biology  of  Autumn’  by  Arthur 
Thomson,  was  selected  as  fitting 
for  our  purpose.  We  realized  that 
in  a  first  attempt  at  such  an  ex¬ 
periment,  the  staff  would  have  to 
produce  a  framework. 

We  first  decided  the  method 
among  ourselves.  Then  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  project  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  concerned,  and  they  began  to 
collect,  under  our  guidance,  illus¬ 
trations  and  specimens.  The 
material  was  gathered  together  in 
five  sections  to  correspond  to  the 
five  chapters  of  Thomson’s  essay. 
Five  readers  sat  on  the  small 
platform  near  to  the  screen,  the 
reader  for  each  chapter  taking  her 
■  stand  when  needed  beside  a  reading 
desk  and  lamp.  Another  girl  sat 
by  the  gramophone. 

The  gramophone  played  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven’s  Pastoral 
Symphony,  half  way  through  which 
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each  session  grew  more  and  more 
elaborate.  Inside  the  defences  was 
a  palm  tree  (probably  a  symbol  of 
his  sexual  organ).  Each  time  he 
started  out  by  saying  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  battle,  but  he 
never  got  further  than  arranging 
a  complex  pattern  of  sandbags  (he 
couldn’t  afford  to  release  his  hos¬ 
tility  ;  it  had  to  be  safely  enclosed) . 
His  treatment  was  interrupted  as 
he  and  his  grandmother  were 
bombed  out.  This  disturbed  him 
seriously  and  he  developed  a 
stammer  and  habit  spasms.  I  saw 
him  four  years  later  when  he  was 
nearly  18  and  he  was  trying  to  get 
a  commission  in  a  Cadet  Corps  ;  he 
was  still  occupied  with  the  problem 
of  control,  though  he  was  displacing 
his  desire  for  self-control  on  to  an 
ambition  to  control  other  young 
boys. 

To  conclude  : 

Feelings  of  hostility  are  in¬ 
evitable  from  infancy.  In  learning 
to  dispose  of  this  hostility  and  to 
find  acceptable  outlets,  the  child 
matures  and  becomes  civilized. 


the  lights  were  turned  off  and  upon 
the  screen  we  threw,  first,  Wilson 
Steer’s  lovely  but  conventional 
picture  of  Autumn,  then  Paul 
Nash’s  ‘Autumn’.  Then,  with  the 
screen  bare  and  the  record  finished, 
the  first  reader  began. 

The  method  of  the  introduction  to 
the  first  part  analysed  in  detail 

The  text  begins  :  ‘The  life  of 
plants  and  animals-and  of  man  him- 
self-is  rhythmic.’  Here  two  rhythms 
were  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  a 
cornfield  (photograph  from  a  Sussex 
calendar)  and  a  snake  skin  (enlarge¬ 
ment  from  a  Nature  magazine). 

‘Rest  alternates  with  work,  repair 
with  waste,  and  periods  of  hunger 
and  self-increase  are  followed  by 
periods  of  love  and  species  and 
continuing.’  (Pictures  were  shown 
of  ‘The  Haymakers’  by  Millet, 
‘Labourer  under  a  Tree’,  birds 
nesting  and  being  fed,  squirrels, 
snake  with  young,  etc.). 

‘But  the  internal  rhythms  are 
punctuated  by  the  external 
rhythms,  by  day  and  night,  by 
months  and  tides,  by  seasons  and 
cycles  of  years.  Thus  we  think  of 
an  organism  as  a  wave  on  the  sea 
of  life.’  (‘The  Hollow  of  the  Deep- 
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The  hostility  may  be  directed 
towards  the  parents  or  towards 
other  children,  and  as  the  child 
grows  up  the  expression  is  pro¬ 
gressively  modified  from  open 
attack  to  difficult  behaviour 
and  bodily  symptoms.  Aggression 
against  other  children  is  more  easily 
expressed  than  hostility  to  parents. 

The  parents  may  be  imagined  as 
acting  in  a  hostile  way  if  they 
evacuate  the  child  or  if  they  leave 
it  by  being  called  up  or  even  by 
being  killed. 

The  child  may  model  his  aggres¬ 
siveness  on  his  phantasy  of  the 
father’s  behaviour,  particularly  in 
a  sexual  role. 

Boys  express  their  hostility  more 
easily  than  girls  because  of  their 
tendency  to  identify  themselves 
with  their  phantasy  of  their  fathers. 

In  early  adolescence  the  main 
problem  is  self-control  of  hostility. 


I  am  very  grateful  to  my  col¬ 
league,  Dr.  Doris  Heron,  for  her 
valuable  records  of  play  sessions  on 
several  of  the  cases. 


Streatham  Hill  and  Clapham 
High  School,  London 

sea  Wave  off  Kanagawa’  by 
Hokusai  remained  on  the  screen 
throughout  the  passage).  ‘It  rises, 
grows  in  strength,  breaks  and  falls. 
If  it  be  an  annual,  summer  is  an 
area  at  the  crest  of  the  wave — the 
limit  of  its  growth  and  the  period 
of  reproduction— winter  is  an  area 
in  the  trough  ;  spring  and  autumn 
are  the  ascending  and  descending 
curves.  Moreover,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  just  as  the  seasons 
are  variable  within  great  cycles  of 
climate  change,  so  the  life  of  the 
individual  is  part  of  a  still  larger 
curve,  the  life  of  the  species  which 
also  has  its  periods  of  rise  and 
progress,  of  decline  and  fall. 

‘Just  as  it  was  the  sun  which 
quickened  the  seeds’  (three  illustra¬ 
tions  from  Nature  books)  ‘and 
opened  the  flowers — and  our  hearts 
— in  spring,  so  it  is  the  lack  of 
sun  which  is  now  casting  a  spell 
upon  life’  (empty  screen)  ‘and 
makes  us  melancholy  in  the  autumn. 
Just  as  the  fatigue  of  evening  and 
the  sleep  of  night  express  an 
external  punctuation  of  an  internal 
rhythm,  so  it  is  with  the  decadence 
of  autumn  and  the  rest  of  winter.’ 
(Pictures  of  a  girl  asleep  and  of 
trees  in  snow  were  shown. 
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*  A  General  Survey  of  the  rest  of  the 
i  Essay 

The  subject  of  Chapter  I  was 
'the  continuance  of  life  in  spite  of 
death’.  The  illustrations  included 
[leaf  skeletons,  series  of  seed  dis¬ 
persals  and  fruits  (specimens,  not 
[illustrations),  fungi,  Watt’s  picture 
of  ‘Love  and  Death’  mentioned  in 
the  text,  and  .at  the  end  John 
Nash’s  ‘Autumn’  again. 

The  second  reader  then  came  to 
the  stand  and  read  the  second  part 
describing  the  first  shock  of  frost 
and  the  dying  of  the  leaves. 
Specimens  of  autumn  leaves  were 
shown  on  the  screen  and  the  frost 
series  taken  from  Nature  books 
were  particularly  beautiful. 

The  subject  of  Chapter  III  was 
the  migration  of  birds.  Here  there 
wrere  Peter  Scott  pictures,  a  picture 
of  birds  on  a  telegraph  pole,  illus¬ 
trations  of  reindeer,  salmon,  plover, 
spiders’  webs  and  seals,  all  of  which 
come  into  the  text. 

There  was  then  a  short  interval 
with  more  of  the  symphony.  This 
gave  the  epidaiscope  workers  a 
rest,  and  allowed  the  machine  to 
cool  down. 

Part  IV  dealt  with  autumn  as 
‘a  time  of  preparation  for  continued 
life’.  The  illustrations  were  of 
amoebae  dividing,  a  series  of  bulbs 
(specimens) ,  pictures  of  beavers 
storing  branches  ;  squirrels,  nuts  ; 
field  mice,  grain  ;  a  dormouse  with 


a  nut  ;  a  harvest  mouse  and  Durer’s 
‘Squirrel’.  Wilson  Steer’s  ‘Autumn’ 
went  on  again  to  introduce  the 
final  Part  V.  Here  the  moral  is 
pointed.  ‘The  biologist  knows, 
however,  that  those  who  find  only 
pessimism  in  autumn,  have  been 
but  partial  students  of  the  season, 
and  he  fancies  that  this  may  be 
true  of  larger  things.’  More  illus* 
trations  were  brought  in  for  this 
section  and  the  close  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  concluded  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Conclusion 

The  girls  and  staff  in  the  audience 
all  felt  that  we  had  experienced  a 
thrilling  hour  and  a  half  ;  that  the 
experiment  had  been  a  success  and 
that  a  certain  unity  of  experience 
had  been  presented  to  us.  The  girls 
found  the  handling  of  such  a  new 
kind  of  epidaiscope  technique  very 
difficult,  but  they  discovered  as 
they  worked  it  out  a  point  of  fusion 
in  the  different  subjects  of  their 
curriculum.  Perhaps  the  best  com¬ 
ment  on  this  experiment  is  given 
in  an  extract  from  an  address  by 
Professor  A.  N.  Whitehead,  quoted 
in  Ogden’s  Psychology  and  Educa¬ 
tion  : 

‘Our  modern  system  with  its 
insistence  on  a  preliminary  general 
education,  and  with  its  easy  toler¬ 
ance  of  the  analysis  of  knowledge 


into  distinct  subjects,  is  an  un¬ 
rhythmic  collection  of  distracting 
scraps.  I  am  pleading  that  we 

shall  endeavour  to  weave  in  the 
learner’s  mind  a  harmony  of 
patterns,  by  co-ordinating  the 
various  elements  of  instruction  into 
subordinate  cycles  each  of  intrinsic 
worth  for  the  immediate  appre¬ 

hension  of  the  pupil.  We  must 
gather  our  crops,  each  in  its  due 
season’. 

In  such  an  experiment  as  this 
we  realize  that  both  Science  and 
Art  are  the  materials  of  philosophy 
and  both  contribute  equally  to  our 
understanding  of  the  rhythm  of 
life.  And  what  is  all  this  but  the 
power  of  the  imagination,  the 

power,  as  Coleridge  described  it, 

‘to  reduce  multitude  to  unity’  ? 
Imagination  is  the  unifying  process 
of  life  itself.  It  is  the  description 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  above 
experiment. 

I  believe  that  we  must  look  for 
as  many  occasions  as  we  can  to 
destroy  a  prevalent  and  false  idea 
that  reality  and  imagination  are 
divorced  ;  and  to  break  down  the 
barriers  between  the  subjects  and 
the  antagonisms  of  specialists.  I 
believe  that  no  subject  in  the 
curriculum,  if  properly  taught,  has 
less  or  more  educative  force  than 
another.  But  as  we  have  seen, 
language,  being  the  medium  of 
them  all,  has  its  own  special  place. 


The  Government  of  an  English  ‘Workshop  Community’ 

Lois  Brown 


Fairhaven  School,  Goathland, 
York,  grew  out  of  a  private 
evacuation  scheme  started  by 
the  parents  and  teachers  of  High- 
croft  Nursery  School,  near  Hull. 
When  my  work  at  the  Children’s 
Workshop  Community,  Bilthoven, 
ended  abruptly  in  November,  1939, 
these  people  asked  me  to  join  them 
in  applying  some  of  Kees  Bocke’s 
methods,  for  they  already  knew  of 
his  work.  We  encountered  at  first, 
like  everybody  else,  many  obstacles, 
but  thanks  to  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  parents  and  a 
nucleus  of  enthusiastic  and  deter¬ 
mined  members  of  staff,  the  school 
did  eventually  take  shape  and  has 
for  the  last  three  years  been  a 
community  of  about  thirty  children 
of  between  three  and  twelve,  and 
eight  to  ten  adults.  The  adults 
were  not  all  teachers,  though  they 
all  came  into  direct  contact  with  the 


children  and  were  chosen  with  that 
end  in  view.  Some  of  them  had  as 
their  special  responsibility  cooking 
and  catering,  laundry,  cleaning,  and 
so  on.  The  three  of  us  who  had 
school-room  responsibility  were  fully 
qualified  teachers,  one  with  the 
Berne  Kindergarten  Diploma  '  and 
the  other  two  graduates.  We  had 
each  about  twelve  children  in  our 
special  care.  The  Kindergarten 
was  called  the  Red  Group,  and 
children  stayed  there  till  they  were 
six  or  seven  :  they  were  in  the  Blue 
Group  till  they  were  about  nine, 
and  then  in  the  Green  Group  till 
they  left  for  Secondary  School. 

It  is  not  possible  in  one  short 
article  to  give  anything  like  a 
complete  picture  of  Fairhaven 
School,  so  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
showing  how  the  Bilthoven  method 
of  government  (by  common  consent 
and  not  by  majority  vote)  encour¬ 


aged  the  will  to  co-operation  of  the 
adults  concerned  in  the  experiment, 
and  how  it  was  a  valuable  means  of 
helping  the  children  to  grow  up  as 
independent  persons  and  real  mem' 
bers  of  the  community. 

The  Government  of  the  School 

As  the  demand  for  the  school 
came  originally  from  a  group  of 
parents,  it  was  natural  and  im¬ 
portant  that  they  should  take  a 
share  in  governing  it.  We  finally 
settled  on  a  meeting  once  a  term  of 
Governors,  who  were  members  of 
the  ‘permanent’  staff,  and  four 
particular  parents.  This  body  was. 
responsible  for  the  general  policy 
of  the  school.  Secondly  the  staff 
met  as  a  whole  at  first  weekly  and 
then  at  less  regular  intervals  for 
all  important  internal  decisions, 
including,  for  example,  several 
meetings  in  the  preparation  week 
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before  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
Finally  there  was  the  weekly 
School  Meeting  of  all  the  children 
and  all  available  staff.  At  first, 
when  there  were  only  a  few  children 
under  five,  these  came  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  big  meeting,  but  later 
the  Reds  had  their  own  little 
meeting  and  ‘messengers’  were  sent 
from  one  to  the  other  when  neces¬ 
sary.  At  all  three  levels  we  reached 
our  decisions  by  common  consent 
and  the  same  rules  of  the  game 
applied  :  we  could  act  only  if  we 
reached  agreement — otherwise  we 
had  to  go  on  as  we  were.  Everyone 
had  an  equal  right  to  bring  subjects 
to  the  meeting  and  express  his 
opinion,  but  it  was  understood  that 
a  suggestion  for  improvement  should 
accompany  criticism  of  present 
arrangements. 

It  is  only  at  the  level  of  the 
School  Meeting  that  I  shall  go  into 
detail  about  how  it  worked  out, 
but  I  can  report  at  all  three  levels 
an  encouraging  and  growing  mea¬ 
sure  of  success  in  finding  satisfac¬ 
tory  solutions  to  our  problems, 
and  I  should  like  to  give  one 
example  of  the  solution  of  an 
urgent  staff  problem.  It  seemed 
that  we  had  reached  deadlock,  for 
one  section  felt  it  was  right  for 
very  good  reasons  to  take  a  four- 
year-old  boy  temporarily  as  a  pupil 
and  the  other  section,  for  equally 
good  reasons,  felt  it  wrong.  At 
more  than  one  sitting  we  tried  in 
vain  to  convince  each  other,  and 
although  happily  we  did  not  forget 
that  we  couldn’t  act  without  agree¬ 
ment,  we  were  so  heated  in  the 
dispute  that  we  concentrated  on 
and  exaggerated  our  differences. 
Then  one  member  of  staff  who  had 
been  less  involved,  quietly  said  ‘If 
he  came  as  a  day-boy  .  .  .  ’  No 
objection  at  all.  At  once  the  name 
of  a  day-girl’s  mother  in  the 
village  came  to  mind  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  it  was  all 
arranged.  It  seemed  so  simple  ! 
Why  hadn’t  we  thought  of  that 
before  ?  If  there  are  people  who 
think  that  government  by  common 
consent  means  that  one  ‘half’,  the 
weaker,  merely  acquiesces,  perhaps 
this  illustration  will  help  to  show 
that  the  two  ‘halves’  make  one 
real  whole.  When  there  has  been 
a  dispute,  as  well  as  a  problem  to 
solve,  the  solution  is  the  more 
striking.  That  is  why  I  have 
chosen  such  an  illustration.  But 
it  is  not  necessary,  or  even  natural, 
to  concentrate  on  the  differences 


first  when  one  is  accustomed  to 
looking  for  a  common  basis  of 
agreement. 

The  School  Meeting  every  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  usually  made  up  of 
about  twenty  children  (Blues  and 
Greens)  and  two  to  six  adults,  has 
been  the  means  of  helping  the 
children  (and  adults)  to  acquire 
this  attitude  and  to  learn  the  art 
of  living  together  satisfactorily 
through  trying  to  arrange  their  own 
affairs  and  solve  their  problems  as 
they  arise.  The  results,  particularly  - 
this  last  year,  have  strengthened 
our  confidence  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  method.  The  actual 
machinery  was  very  simple.  One 
of  the  children,  usually  a  boy  or 
girl  between  eight  and  ten,  would 
be  the  Leader.  He  would  have 
before  him  the  Agenda,  which  had 
been  on  the  notice  board  during  the 
week,  and  would  have  such  subjects 
as  ‘Swing’,  ‘bicycles’,  ‘lavatory’, 
with  the  name  beside  them  of  the 
person  who  wanted  the  matter 
discussed.  These  he  would  call 
upon  in  a  suitable  order,  and  after 
adequate  discussion,  he  would  sum 
up  what  he  thought  the  general 
wish  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
Secretary,  another  child,  would 
write  it  down  in  the  Minutes. 
Everybody,  having  agreed  to  it, 
was  expected  to  keep  to  it.  The 
summing  up,  or  expressing  the 
‘sense  of  the  meeting’  as  Friends 
is  no  easy  matter,  but  with  practice 
‘sense  of  the  meeting'  as  Friends  say, 
and  constructive  help  from  the 
members  of  the  meeting,  children 


have  often  managed  to  put  things 
very  neatly  and  accurately. 

Recently  there  was  a  complaint 
from  a  girl  that  in  individual  work 
time  some  people  could  not  get  on 
because  others  wandered  about  and 
interfered  with  what  they  were 
doing.  There  was  no  suggestion 
that  they  should  not  be  free  to 
move  about  the  room  to  fetch 
apparatus  and  talk  to  each  other 
(provided  they  went  right  up  to  the 
person  and  talked  as  quietly  as 
possible — an  old  rule)  but  some 
people  were  a  nuisance.  Several 
people  spoke  and  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  there  was  need  for 
improvement.  Finally  the  Leader 
said  ‘Remember  in  individual  work 
time  this  week  “Is  your  journey 
really  necessary  ?’’  ’  Not  only  does 
that  show  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  Leader  to  do  his  job,  but  it  is 
an  example  of  the  cheerful  realiza¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  by  each  child 
of  his  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  order  of  the  school-room. 
Needless  to  say  they  did  not  reach 
perfection  the  following  week,  but 
there  was  a  marked  improvement. 

The  fact  that  on  the  whole  the 
children  have  recently  shown  a 
willingness  to  share  the  common 
responsibility,  we  have  found  en¬ 
couraging.  The  effort  to  let  the 
children  be  really  democratic  at 
their  own  level  takes  a  longer  time 
and  demands  more  of  the  individual 
child  than  the  benevolent  dictator¬ 
ship  of  a  teacher.  At  the  beginning 
some  children  knew  this — more  or 
less  consciously.  They  grumbled  at 
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the  waste  of  time  taken  up  by  the 
Meeting  and  asked  why  we  didn’t 
just  tell  them.  One  in  particular 
complained  that  he  had  to  say  he 
agreed  with  what  the  staff  suggested 
because  he  couldn’t  think  of  a 
better  solution,  but  he  didn’t  really 
agree.  I  think  this  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  use 
of  which  had  been  restricted  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  staff  to  times  when 
the  little  ones  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
then  it  had  to  be  an  organized  game. 
At  the  meeting  he  had  had  to  agree 
because  he  couldn't  openly  say  he 
didn’t  care  if  he  hurt  the  little  ones, 
but  he  wasn’t  ready  to  share  with 
us  responsibility  for  them.  We 
hadn’t  convinced  him  that  we  were 
trying  to  find  a  way  that  would 
be  right  for  everyone,  and  he 
thought  (perhaps  with  some 
grounds)  that  we  were  just  pressing 
our  claims  (safety,  law  and  order) 
as  he  was  pressing  his. 

There  is  a  big  danger  there.  If 
the  adults  use  their  power  of 
persuasion  to  put  across  one  side, 
which  is  sometimes  very  tempting, 
the  spirit  -will  at  once  be  wrong. 
But  if  they  use  their  wider  experi¬ 
ence  to  seek  a  synthesis  of  the 
various  wishes  including  their  own, 
the  children  will  respond  with 
helpful  suggestions,  too,  and  will 
not  be  on  the  defensive.  It  needed 
much  perseverance  to  get  on  to  the 
right  track  again  once  the  spirit 
was  wrong  and  the  more  we  inter¬ 
fered  when  those  who  ‘hadn’t  really 
agreed’  deliberately  went  against 
the  arrangements,  the  more  difficult 
it  became.  I  once  received  a  letter 
signed  by  about  six  children  to  tell 
me  that  I  made  things  a  lot  worse 
with  this  interference  and  would  I 
please  leave  it  to  them.  The  talk 
we  had  as  a  result  of  that  started 
a  much  better  relationship.  It  is 
a  long  time  now  since  there  was  any 
grumbling  about  having  the  Meet¬ 
ing.  The  children  even  chose  to 
have  one  on  VE  Day  to  arrange  the 
celebrations — and  a  very  fine  ex¬ 
pression  of  happy  fellowship  it  was  ! 

A  recent  example  of  a  solution 
being  found  for  an  awkward 
problem  was  the  question  of  the 
Summer  House.  Several  sugges¬ 
tions  had  been  tried  out  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Reds,  Blues  and  Greens  to  play  in 
it  at  different  times  without  up¬ 
setting  each  other’s  apparatus. 
This  time  some  of  the  bigger  ones 
wanted  to  send  a  messenger  to  the 
Reds  to  say  that  they  were  not  to 


play  there  any  more.  But  the 
Summer  House,  in  sight  of  the 
kitchen  window,  was  an  ideal  place 
from  the  staff  point  of  view  for  the 
little  Reds  to  play  after  dinner 
when  the  others  were  resting.  The 
bigger  children  could  appreciate 
that,  but  yet  it  seemed  to  them  the 
only  place  where  the  particular 
game  in  fashion  with  them  at  the 
moment  could  be  housed.  Then 
came  a  suggestion  ‘Couldn’t  you 
build  a  house  ?’  The  people  in 
the  game  were  not  interested,  but 
at  once  two  practical  boys,  who 
had  so  far  taken  no  part  in  the 
discussion  because  the  Summer 
House  was  not  a  haunt  of  theirs, 
offered  to  build  one  for  them. 
Materials  and  time  were  decided 
on  and  it  was  agreed  that  for  the 
next  week  the  Reds  would  have  the 
Summer  House  to  themselves,  and 
quite  a  different  message  was  sent 
from  the  one  at  first  suggested. 
After  tea  there  was  a  grand  removal 
into  the  new  premises — not  without 
regret  though  they  removed  willing¬ 
ly — and  though  the  boys  did  not 
provide  a  permanent  house — it  had 
to  be  rebuilt  during  the  week — it 
was  the  first  of  a  whole  village  of 
huts  which  for  a  long  time  was  the 
centre  of  the  children’s  imaginative 
games. 

Democracy  requires  citizens  for 
whom  obedience  is  not  enough. 
Freedom  implies  responsibility. 
There  are  of  course  many  ways  of 
trying  to  educate  this  sort  of 
citizen  and  our  experience  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  this  is  one  of  the 
ways.  If  the  person  is  to  be 
expected  to  be  responsible  for  his 
own  decisions  and  actions  and 
ready  to  share  group  responsibility, 
he  must  have  practice  in  his  school 
days  of  using  his  judgement  and 
taking  responsibility  in  his  own 
limited  sphere.  We  have  naturally 
not  seen  in  such  young  children  the 
wealth  of  initiative  the  Bilthoven 
15- 18-year-olds  displayed  when  they 
set  up  their  Youth  Committee  for 
helping  Jewish  Children  in  1938 
and  advertised  it  on  the  wireless, 
or  when  the  same  Youth  Committee 
during  the  war  organized  speedy 
practical  help  for  Scherpenreel,  a 
village  in  distress.  But  the  way 
children  under  ten  organized  them¬ 
selves  in  emergencies  and  some¬ 
times  rose  to  the  occasion  when  staff 
were  ill  or  the  house  was  full  of 
visitors  showed  promise.  Because 
I  have  taken  the  method  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  school  as  the  subject  for 


this  article,  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest 
that  it  was  the  sole,  or  even  the 
most  important  means  of  educating 
the  independent  yet  co-operative 
citizen.  Where  the  experiment  was 
successful,  its  success  was  due  to  a 
number  of  contributing  causes.  The 
active  co-operation  and  interest  of 
some  of  the  parents  is  evident  from 
what  I  have  said,  and  everyone 
knows  the  value  of  that  ;  there  was 
also  the  healthy  district,  rich  in 
opportunities  of  all  kinds,  with  a 
suitable  house  and  its  friendly 
landlord  ;  there  was  the  valuable 
influence  of  mothers  on  the  staff 
with  their  own  children  (not  forget¬ 
ting  of  course  the  extra  problems 
involved  by  their  presence)  ;  there 
was  the  goodwill  of  a  team  of 
individual  members  of  staff,  whose 
natural  affection  for  particular 
children,  wisely  expressed,  brought 
a  warmth  into  this  ‘substitute’ 
home  ;  and  there  was  the  plan  of 
work  —  an  adaptation  of  the 
Bilthoven  work  scheme,  which, 
though  providing  a  definite  frame  in¬ 
side  which  all  the  children’s  activities 
fitted  whether  they  were  manual,  ar¬ 
tistic  or  intellectual,  so  giving  a  sense 
of  security,  yet  at  the  same  time 
stimulated  individual  enterprise. 

Now  that  the  school  has  served 
its  original  purpose  of  providing  a 
home  and  school  for  children  who 
had  to  be  away  because  of  the  war, 
it  has  been  decided  to  close  it  while 
it  is  still  full  and  flourishing  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  know  that  many  of  the 
children  will  be  able  to  live  at  home 
again  and  attend  day  schools. 
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Book  Reviews 

Ministry  of  Education  Pamph¬ 
let  No.  I.  The  Nation’s  Schools. 
Their  Plan  and  Purport.  ( His 

Majesty’s  Stationery  Office ,  Lon¬ 
don.  30pp.  6d. 

The  Ministry  came  out  last  summer 
with  its  first  pamphlet  on  the  set  up 
of  the  1944  Act,  which  ‘cannot  of  itself 
guarantee  the  freshness,  imagination 
and  vigour  with  which  the  life  and 
work  of  the  schools  should  be  infused. 
There  are  no  neat  solutions  of  universal 
application  to  the  problems  that  will 
arise  .  .  No.  2,  ‘A  Guide  to  the 
Educational  System  of  England  and 
Wales’,  is  also  out  ;  No.  3,  on  ‘Youth’s 
Opportunity — Future  Education  in 
County  Colleges’,  and  others  will 
follow.  But  local  initiative,  creative 
genius  among  teachers,  ‘will  not  only 
determine  the  future  growth  of  our 
educational  system,  but  may  largely 
shape  the  future  course  of  the  Nation’s 
forward  march’.  More,  this  succinct 
mature  and  easy  style  of  writing, 
incidentally,  will  be  welcome  as  having 
dignity  and  popularity  for,  after  all, 
only  the  state  can  see  national 
education  steadily  and  whole.  Only 
the  State  can  define  its  standard.  Our 
generation,  indeed,  has  brought  to  a 
new  field  the  old  problems  of  political 
science.  Whence  will  initiative  come — 
the  Ministry,  the  local  education 
office,  or  the  classroom  ?  Where  will 
sovereignty  lie — in  the  civil  servant, 
the  local  government  official,  the 
teacher,  or  the  parent  ? 

Current  thought  is  crystallizing  into 
two  schools  on  this.  The  hierarchical 
school  of  Maxwell  Garnett  and  W.  P. 
Alexander  sees  men  and  women  in 
Aristotelian  grades  of  intelligence  and 
educational  machinery  in  a  build-up 
of  schools  managed  by  heads,  planned 
by  officials,  and  co-ordinated  by  the 
Ministry.  This  is  the  body  that  thinks 
in  types — public  schools,  grammar 
schools,  technical  high  schools,  modern 
schools — with  the  education  official 
over  all,  bien  entendu.  Its  results  are 
neat.  Its  machinery,  smooth.  ‘There 
are  no  neat  solutions  .  .  .’  The  com¬ 
munity  school  of  men  such  as  the  late 
H.  G.  Stead  makes  slower  progress  ; 
thinks  in  more  realistic  terms  of 
citizenship  and  individual  needs  ;  sees 
the  school  as  a  cosmos,  not  as  a 
department  ;  and  founds  a  more 
genuine  democracy  in  a  respect  for  the 
human  need  to  live  richly  and  with 
variety. 

Up  to  a  point  the  Ministry  holds  a 
balance.  The  pamphlet  gives  charm¬ 
ing  dignity  to  the  Nursery  School, 
which  effectively  debunks  the  clamour 
about  breaking  up  the  home  and 
destroying  parental  dignity.  It  judges 
the  size  of  the  Infant  School  on  the 
needs  of  the  child  for  a  manageable 


community  life.  It  points  the  way  of 
the  Junior  School  ‘from  the  traditional 
methods  of  class-instruction  in  favour 
of  individual  work  in  acquiring  par¬ 
ticular  skills,  and  in  project  activities 
pursued  in  groups’.  Some  day  this 
technique  and  better  staffing  must 
produce  a  better  entry  to  the  Secondary 
Schools. 

Wisdom  also  touches  co-education 
and  the  boarding  school.  The  former 
is  preferred  in  ‘primary  and  further 
education’  but  administrative  dog¬ 
matism  is  hindered  from  enforcing  it  in 
Secondary  Schools.  The  desire  is  that 
schools  should  be  big  enough  to  allow 
single-sex  organization  and  neighbours 
enough  to  allow  heads  to  select  such 
common  activities  for  girls  and  boys 
as  enlightened  occasion  demands.  The 
latter  is  envisaged  as  preventing 
journeys  of  undue  length  each  day  ; 
as  meeting  special  personal  needs  ;  as 
being  necessary  to  such  as  sex  training, 
and  as  giving  town  children  country 
experience  through  school  camps  or  a 
period  in  a  country  school.  No  case  is 
made  out  for  the  parsimonious  L.E.A’s 
avoiding  its  own  boarding  facilities  by 
mere  acceptance  of  the  Fleming  Report. 

Sixteen  out  of  the  thirty  pages  go 
to  a  disappointing  analysis  of  the  new 
Secondary  Schools.  There  is  no 
reference  to  the  Public  Schools  as 
national  assets  or  liabilities.  In  its 
general  language  as  in  its  administra¬ 
tive  technique,  in  its  schools  as  in  its 
Burnham  Award,  the  Ministry  seems 
to  conceive  secondary  education  as  a 
mere  lengthening  of  its  elementary 
code.  It  makes  useful  generalizations  ; 
incidentally,  as  a  whole,  it  fears  bold¬ 
ness  of  conception  and  crystallizes,  in 
their  segregated  types,  the  weaknesses 
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of  three  types  of  schools.  ‘Past  experi¬ 
ence  suggests  that  schools  with  a 
limited  and  well-defined  aim  are  the 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  teaching  and 
maintaining  the  highest  standards 
within  the  particular  field  they  serve’. 
Past  experience  insists  that  the  limited 
school  prevents  genuine  experiment, 
allows  too  little  initiative  and  responsi¬ 
bility  to  assistant  staff,  discourages  men 
who  are  big  enough  to  tackle  big  tasks 
and  has  the  enlightening  virtues  of 
the  parish  pump. 

E.  J.  Hutchins 

Bruce  Truscot  :  Redbrick  and 

these  Vital  Days.  (Faber,  10/6). 

This  second  book  by  the  author  of 
Redbrick  University  revives  the  in¬ 
terest  stimulated  by  its  predecessor 
and,  one  may  add,  by  the  author 
himself,  who  is  tempted  to  devote  a 
preface  to  the  mystery  of  his  identity, 
which  has  jogged  the  curiosity  of  many 
of  his  readers,  providing  some  no 
doubt  with  an  excuse  for  evading  the 
problems  presented  by  the  mystery- 
man’s  arguments.  Half  the  book  is 
devoted  to  Redbrick  in  wartime,  to 
Redbrick  in  relation  to  the  future  and 
to  the  region  in  which  the  college  is 
placed.  An  introduction  deals  with 
plans,  discussions  and  reports  that  have 
appeared  in  the  interval  since  Bruce 
Truscot  made  his  debut.  The  last  four 
chapters  are  specifically  concerned 
with  the  Norwood,  MacNair  and 
Fleming  reports  as  they  affect  uni¬ 
versities.  These  are  probably  the  most 
important  chapters  for  readers  of 
New  Era  ;  the  two  devoted  to  a 
synthesis  of  Public  School  problems 
and  to  ‘some  solutions’  seem  to  a 
reviewer,  who  has  no  experience  of 
Public  Schools,  to  be  the  best  state¬ 
ments  he  has  read  of  the  cases  for  and 
against.  As  a  sample  of  good  sense 
on  one  aspect  of  the  relationship  of 
schools  in  general  to  universities,  this 
is  worth  quoting  :  ‘The  schools  are 
full  of  specialist  teachers  because  the 
schools  want  specialist  teachers  ;  and 
the  reason  they  want  them  is  that  the 
universities  are  saddling  them  with 
specialization.’  The  effects  of  the  war 
lead  to  some  interesting  meditations. 
‘People  outside  the  universities  do  not 
always  realize  the  enormous  differences 
in  tone  and  efficiency  that  exist 
between  one  school  and  another.  The 
remark  one  sometimes  hears,  that  X 
is  a  “better  university’’  than  Y,  is 
quite  meaningless.  The  only  com¬ 
parisons  possible  are  between  in¬ 
dividual  schools  at  X  and  Y.  A  first- 
rate  professor,  a  devoted  and  hard¬ 
working  staff,  will  take  twenty  years 
to  create  what  a  bad  appointment  tc 
the  Chair,  when  the  professor  retires 
can  destroy  in  no  more  than  a  couple 
of  sessions.  A  series  of  poor  years  as 
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WORD  STUDY 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ASSOCIATED 
VOCABULARY  GROUPS 

8o  pages,  cloth  covers.  1/5 

The  exercises  contained  in  this  book  have 
been  planned  to  foster  accurate  spelling,  the 
definite  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
words  and  the  possession  of  an  extensive 
vocabulary. 

Subjects  for  Historical 
Essay  Questions,  1485-1914 

WITH  A  NOTE  ON  ESSAY  WRITING 

By  S.  M.  TOYNE,  M.A.,  F.R.  Hist.  S. 

44  pages,  stout  paper  covers.  1/-  net 

Provides  a  number  of  questions  in  a  handy 
form  and  suggests  lines  of  thought  when 
reading  history. 

ROMAN  YORKSHIRE 

By  F.  R.  PEARSON,  B.A. 

with  a  Foreword  by 
The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Viscount  Halifax 

xi  +  208  pages,  Demy  8vo,  with  8  full-page 
plates,  and  8  diagrams  and  maps  in  the  text, 
cloth  boards.  7/6  net 

k.  BROWN  &  SONS,  LTD. 

32  BROOKE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.I 


regards  entrants  will  produce  the  same 
result,  only  more  slowly.  And  that 
is  what  the  war  has  done  to  nearly  all 
the  Arts  Schools  of  the  universities.’ 
‘I  hope,  before  I  die’,  he  continues,  ‘to 
see  a  better  educated  Britain,  but  I 
expect  it  to  come,  not  by  an  increase 
of  300,  or  even  100,  per  cent,  in  the 
university  population,  but  by  improve¬ 
ments  in,  and  extensions  of,  numerous 
types  of  higher  college,  alternative  with 
the  university,  above  the  secondary 
leaving  stage.  Some  of  these  might  be 
affiliated  to  the  universities,  but  most 
would  not.  Polytechnics,  techno¬ 
logical  institutes  of  social  science  and 
international  relations — these  would 
help  to  make  us  a  better  educated,  and 
a  more  appropriately  educated,  people 
than  a  policy  of  large  increases  in  the 
number  or  the  size  of  our  universities.’ 

As  in  the  previous  book,  Mr.  Truscot 
still  insists  on  ‘research’  as  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  universities.  Again  he 
applies  a  breadth  of  interpretation 
which  identifies  research  with  all 
studious  endeavour  and  again  he 
pillories  the  academics  who  prefer  the 
cultivation  of  their  gardens — and  even 
teaching  ! — to  that  of  their  subjects. 
In  all  this  there  is  point,  truth  and 
courage.  But  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  those  academics  who  have 
begun  to  hope  for  better  things  since 
books  like  his  appeared  disagree  sadly 
but  firmly  with  his  emphasis.  The 
undergraduate  qua  undergraduate,  or 
in  the  mass,  does  not  seem  to  pre¬ 
occupy  him,  except  when  he  is  an 
Honours  man.  But  suppose  democracy 
will  not  be  content  to  provide  for  the 
best  academic  types  only  ?  Since 
some  universities  produce  at  least  as 
many  Pass  as  Honours  graduates,  and 
since  the  prospective  Honours  candi¬ 
date  is  not  invariably  differentiated 
from  the  beginning  of  his  course,  a  vast 


educational  problem  is  being  perpetu¬ 
ally  shelved  behind  the  fat^ade  of 
Honours  operations.  To  make  this 
kind  of  oversight  is  comprehensible 
enough.  No  single  person  knows  that 
melange  of  diversities  and  contradic¬ 
tions  which  characterizes  the  ag¬ 
glomeration  of  compartmentalized 
effort  we  call  the  ‘Modern  University’. 
Its  most  serious  defect  is  its  lack  of 
definition  ;  and  its  biggest  mystery 
could  be  indicated  by  the  query  : 
What  exactly  is  happening  to  under¬ 
graduates,  not  as  members  of  teams, 
clubs,  societies,  and  hostels,  but  as 
students  ? 

P.  Mansell  Jones 

They  Shall  Have  Music.  By 

David  Barnett.  (George  W. 
Stewart ,  Inc.,  New  York.  $  / .  50) . 

The  present  volume  contains  an 
extension  and  reaffirmation  of  the 
author's  viewpoint  as  set  forth  in 
Living  with  Music  (reviewed  in  The 
New  Era  recently).  Though  both 
books  expound  with  evident  sincerity 
Mr.  Barnett’s  ideals  and  experience  in 
the  teaching  of  music,  there  is  a  very 
important  difference  between  them. 
In  Living  with  Music  he  gave  a 
stimulating  and  valuable  account  of 
his  experience  over  a  number  of  years 
at  Wellesley  College  and  elsewhere  in 
America.  They  Shall  Have  Music  is 
an  exposition  of  Mr.  Barnett’s  views, 
based  largely  on  the  activities  which 
the  earlier  volume  so  ably  describes. 

Musicians,  despite  popular  legends 
to  the  contrary,  are  extremely  practical 
people,  particularly  on  their  own 
ground.  (No  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  trying  to  arrange  concert 
fees  or  to  divert  their  pupils  to  other 
activities,  however  worthy,  can  deny 
this  assertion  !)  They  are  also  inclined 
to  show  more  interest  in  actual 
experience  than  in  any  amount  of 
theorizing.  So  that  the  author,  as  an 
adviser  with  an  eye  to  a  potential 
Utopia,  starts  off  with  a  fairly  heavy 
handicap  to  overcome.  The  effect  of 
advice,  even  when  solicited,  is  not 
always  all  one  could  wish  ;  when 
unsolicited,  the  giver  needs  all  the 
guile,  craft  and  cunning  he  can  muster 
if  he  is  to  succeed.  Whether  Mr. 
Barnett  has  overcome  his  self-imposed 
handicap  in  They  Shall  Have  Music  is 
a  matter  for  the  reader  to  decide.  A 
personal  view  may  be  summarized  by 
a  reluctant  admission  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  book  under  discussion, 
which  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
admiration  felt  for  the  author's  great 
work  for  musical  education. 

The  reader  will  find  much  of  value 
through  a  careful  perusal  of  these 
pages  ;  he  may  even  find  himself 
washing  that  more  prominence  had 
been  given  to  aspects  of  the  subject 
which  are  treated  by  Mr.  Barnet 
almost  cursorily.  For  example,  in 
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stressing  once  again  the  essentially 
‘communal’  aspect  of  true  musical 
training,  he  draws  what  wrill  be  to 
many  a  most  enlightening  contrast 
between  this  aspect  and  the  point  of 
view  of  the  average  conservatoire 
(p.  29).  But  the  effect  on  the  reader 
is  lost  because  he  proceeds  without 
pause  to  consider  in  detail  the  question 
of  music  in  primary  schools. 

His  plea  for  imagination  rather  thanv 
‘method’  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
teaching — and  indeed  throughout  all 
musical  endeavour — -will  find  an  echo 
of  assent  and  approval  from  the 
majority  of  his  readers.  The  suggestion 
that  the  arrival  of  Wagner  and  Debussy 
in  primary  schools  will  give  the 
‘knock-out  blow’  to  tonic  sol-fa  will 
provide  stimulating  material  for  debate. 
There  are  many  suggestions  on  these 
lines  with  which  readers  will  find 
themselves  in  disagreement  wdth  the 
author’s  theories. 

The  book  contains  suggestions  for 
use  in  various  grades  of  class  teaching, 
and  an  appendix  of  music  suitable  for 
various  combinations  of  instruments 
and  voices. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Barnett,  two 
quotations  are  given  which  provide 
admirable  illustration  of  what  the 
reader  will  find  amid  a  great  deal  of 
less  rewarding  material ;  ‘For  true 
learning,  analysis  must  wait  until  the 
imagination  has  had  a  chance  to  cool 
off’  (p.  32)  and  ‘Education  should  take 
the  stance  opposite  frustration  and 
bring  about  first  the  reconciliation  of 
the  individual  with  his  personality  and 
then  an  abiding  sense  of  its  possibilities 
for  achievement  and  satisfaction.’ 

None  can  question  Mr.  Barnett’s 
Utopia,  though  not  all  wall  follow  him 
by  the  same  route.  C.  le  F. 
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Young  People  in  Trouble.  Sir 

Robert  Mayer.  ( GoUancz .  pp.62. 

2/6). 

Sir  Robert  Mayer  describes  his  book, 
Young  People  in  Trouble,  as  ‘an  outline 
survey  of  the  methods  and  machinery 
by  which  society  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency 
in  Britain’.  It  does  what  it  sets  out 
to  do,  that  is,  it  gives  a  general  view 
of  the  subject,  which  will  be  useful 
to  teachers,  club  leaders  and  others 
whose  work  requires  that  they  should 
have  some  idea  of  the  problems 
involved.  Like  all  general  surveys, 
it  is  too  superficial  for  the  true  student 
of  the  subject. 

There  are  problems  which  are  too 
deep  to  be  discussed  in  so  slight  a  book, 
and  there  are  aspects  of  the  subject 
which  some  authorities  consider  funda¬ 
mental  which  are  hardly  touched  on. 
For  example,  more  could  have  been 
said  with  advantage  about  the  different 
types  of  approved  schools,  about  the 
need  for  this  variety  and  about  the 
various  kinds  of  training  which  they 
offer.  Child  Guidance  Clinics  are 
called  ‘the  most  promising  invention’ 
in  the  realm  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
but  no  acknowledgement  is  made  of 
the  valuable  work  they  do  in  giving 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  Court  after 
the  child  has  come  before  it.  Little  is 
said  about  the  ‘beyond  control’ 
children,  who  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  problem  children,  and  perhaps 
too  little  significance  is  given  to  the 
careful  inquiries  into  home  conditions, 
mental  and  emotional  state  of  the 
child,  etc.,  which  assist  the  Courts  in 
making  a  decision. 

Yet  this  small  book  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed.  If  we  are  to  achieve  the  social 
democracy  upon  which  we  are  now 
bent,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
general  run  of  good  citizens  to  enquire 
into  matters  which  we  have  been  too 
content  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
experts,  and  to  play  a  knowledgeable 
and  active  part  in  the  devising  and 
improving  of  our  social  institutions. 

M.  C. 

English  City  :  The  Story  of  Bristol. 
Published  by  J.  S.  Fry  Ltd.  (Dis¬ 
tributors,  The  University  of  London 
Press.  School  Edition  6/-). 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  review 
dispassionately  a  picture  book  about 
one’s  birthplace.  I  suppose  that  many 
English  cities  are  a  good  background  for 
children  who  are  free  to  explore  them, 
especially  if  the  open  countryside  is  still 
very  much  at  their  door.  But  few  of 
them  can  have  such  a  wealth  of  rivers 
and  bridges  and  ferries  and  docks,  old 
dwelling  places,  almshouses,  churches, 
rocks  and  hills  and  springs  as  Bristol. 

This  book  shows  how  rich  and  old 
Bristol  is,  and  how  constantly  her 
beauty  has  been  fed  by  her  rivers  and 
the  commerce  of  her  nearby  Channel. 
But  it  shows  too  how  closely  the  city’s 


story  marches  with  England’s— the 
hard  work  (in  1248,  with  a  population 
of  3,000,  they  diverted  the  Avon  in 
order  to  build  a  new  bridge  and  extend 
the  city  wall)  and  fine  craftsmanship 
of  the  Guild  city  ;  high  adventure  and 
the  growth  of  commerce  with  the  New 
World  ;  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  the  exploitation  and  degradation 
that  accompanied  this,  mitigated  at 
first  by  charity  and  then  by  a  growing 
civic  sense,  a  slow  extension  of  civic 
rights,  and,  latterly,  a  determination 
that  the  city  shall  provide  all  the 
amenities  of  living  to  all  her  citizens. 
The  destruction  caused  by  the  blitz 
is  quickening  this  process,  and  the 
book  shows  finely  how  much  needs  to 
be  done,  and  how  it  is  likely  to  be 
tackled. 


There  are  about  7,000,000 
boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  15 
in  Great  Britain.  Few,  if  any,  of 
these  children  can  possibly  have 
any  real  knowledge  of  what  motor¬ 
car  traffic  really  means  —  they  are 
familiar  only  with  the  relatively 
peaceful  roads  of  wartime.  Here 
lurks  danger ! 

It  is  a  danger  which  is 
being  countered  by  the  men  and 
women  possessing  the  necessary 
authority,  opportunities  and,  above 
all,  patience  —  that  is,  by  the 
teachers. 

Teachers  can  and  will  save 
countless  young  lives  by  reason  of 
Kerb  Drill. 

/ 

KERB  DRILL 

1  At  the  kerb  HALT 

2  EYES  RIGHT 

3  EYES  LEFT 

4  EYES  RIGHT  AGAIN, 
then  if  the  road  is  clear 

5  QUICK  MARCH 
Don’t  rush — 

cross  in  an  orderly  manner 
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The  still  unfinished  history  of  the 
city  is  shown  in  some  detail  at  selected 
periods  :  1200,  1500,  1750  and  1939, 
and  is  illustrated  by  photographs, 
engravings,  documents,  missals  and 
maps.  ‘A  committee  was  formed  by 
the  Bristol  Education  Department  to 
discuss  the  project.  Acting  on  behalf 
of  this  Committee,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ralph,  City  Archivist,  Mr.  Harold  G. 
Brown,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Paul  Redmayne, 
M.A.,  are  responsible  for  the  book  in 
its  present  form,  in  that  the  research 
was  carried  out  by  Miss  Ralph,  the 
text  was  written  by  Mr.  Brown  and 
the  visual  presentation  designed  by 
Mr.  Redmayne.’ 

This  will  be  found  to  be  an  invalu¬ 
able  source  book  for  the  social  history 
sections  of  school  libraries,  where  it 
should  incite  many  schools  to  compile 
similar  records  of  their  own  local 
history.  M.  P. 

Educating  Liberally.  Hoyt  Hud¬ 
son.  (Humphrey  Milford.  / 2 /-) . 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  nature  of 
a  liberal  education,  nor,  having 
defined  it,  to  determine  by  what 
means  such  an  education  may  be 
acquired.  Mr.  Hoyt  Hudson  has 
undertaken  both  of  these  tasks.  The 
second  part  of  the  book,  which  was 
to  have  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
curriculum-making,  is  unfinished,  but 
the  first  part,  which  discusses  the 
philosophical  basis  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  is  complete,  and  is  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  liberal  attitude.  The 
author  distinguishes  three  foes  which 
must  be  combated  :  ignorance,  muddle- 
headedness,  and  spiritual  blindness,  or 
crassness  ;  their  opposites,  he  affirms, 
are  the  three  essential  requisites  for 
liberal  education. 

The  section  entitled  ‘The  Human 
Situation’  in  which  the  author  attempts 
to  find  some  defined  content  for  a 
liberal  education,  is  more  diffuse,  less 
direct  in  its  thought.  Indeed,  the 
essential  question  ‘Is  it  the  way  in 
which  you  learn  a  set  of  subjects  that 
matters  for  liberal  education,  or  are 
there  some  definite  studies  with  which 
every  liberally-educated  man  must  be 
familiar  ?’  is  never  fully  answered.  In 
spite  of  these  limitations,  however,  the 
book  is  a  penetrating  and  stimulating 
one.  E.  J.  P. 


Dr.  Wilhelm  Viola’s  book  Child 
Art  is  out  of  print,  but  a  third 
edition  may  be  available  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Dr.  Viola,  whom  so  man}' 
members  of  the  N.E.F.  know  as  a 
fellow-member  and  contributor  tc 
Conferences,  has  some  time  free  foi 
lectures  or  courses  on  Child  Art 
Those  interested  should  write  to  the 
N.E.F. ,  or  to  his  private  address 
100  Bills  Lane,  Shirley,  Birming¬ 
ham. 


Directory 


ABBOTSHOLME  SCHOOL 

.  DERBYSHIRE. 

For  boys  of  1 1  to  1 8,  with 
a  Junior  School  Section 
for  boys  of  8  to  1 1 . 

Entry  by  interview  and  waiting  list, 
or  by  scholarship  and  entrance  tests 
held  normally  in  May. 

Fees  :  £132 — £186  per  annum. 

The  post  office  is  in  Staffordshire,  across 
the  County  boundary.  Correspondence, 
therefore,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Headmaster,  Abbotsholme,  Rocester, 
Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire. 

Chairman  of  Council  : 

Albert  Mansbridge,  c.h.,  m.a.,  ll.d. 

Headmaster  : 

Colin  H.  C.  Sharp,  m.a.  (Oxon.) 


DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

A  co-educational  boarding  school  for  boys 
and  girls  from  2-18  in  the  centre  of  a  2,000 
acre  estate  engaged  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  of  rural  industries.  The  school 
gives  to  Arts  and  Crafts,  Dance,  Drama 
and  Music  the  special  attention  customary 
in  progressive  schools,  and  combines  a 
modern  outlook  which  is  non-sectarian  and 
international  with  a  free  and  informal 
atmosphere.  It  aims  to  establish  the  high 
intellectual  and  academic  standards  of  the 
best  traditional  schools,  and  the  staff 
therefore  includes  a  proportion  of  highly 
qualified  scholars  actively  engaged  in 
research  as  well  as  in  teaching.  With  the 
help  of  an  endowment  fund  it  is  planning 
and  erecting  up-to-date  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Fees  :  £i20-£i6o  per  annum. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
available,  and  further  information  about 
these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Headmaster. 


of  Schools 


BADMINTON  SCHOOL 

(BRISTOL) 

at  Lynmouth,  N.  Devon. 

Junior  School  5  to  1 1  years 
Senior  School  12  to  19  years 

The  School  is  situated  in  beautiful  and 
peaceful  surroundings  where  the  girls  are 
able  to  enjoy  an  open-air  life.  A  high 
standard  of  scholarship  is  maintained  and 
at  the  same  time  an  interest  in  creative 
work  is  developed  by  the  practical  and 
theoretical  study  of  Art  and  Music. 
There  are  weekly  discussions  on  World 
Affairs  and  more  intensive  work  on  Social 
and  International  problems  is  done  by 
means  of  voluntary  Study  Circles. 

Apply  to  The  Secretary. 


DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

• 

A  department  for  the  training  of  teacher* 
for  Nursery  School,  Kindergarten,  and 
Junior  School  work,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Isherwood,  M.A.  Camb., 
N.F.U.,  formerly  lecturer  at  the  Froebel 
Education  Institute.  Preparation  for  the 
Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union.  Special  attention  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  ‘free  lance’  students, 
particularly  to  those  coming  from  abroad 
or  those  requiring  short  courses  of  study 
not  leading  to  an  examination.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  contact  with  children  of  all 
ages  and  classes.  Facilities  of  the  Darting- 
ton  Hall  Estate  available  for  students 
wishing  to  get  some  acquaintance  with 
rural  life  and  industries. 

Further  information  on  application. 


MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL,  nr.  CHARMOUTH,  DORSET 

Principals  :  CARL  AND  ELEANOR  URBAN. 

Practical  and  cultural  education  for  boys  and  girls  (8-18).  School  life  and  curriculum 
planned  to  help  children  to  develop  into  co-operative  and  constructive  citizens. 
School  farm  ensures  healthy  diet.  T.T.  cows.  '  Fees  :  £135. 
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Frensham  Heights 

FARNHAM . SURREY 

Headmaster  :  Paul  Roberts,  M.A. 

Frensham  Heights  is  a  co-educational 
school  containing  at  present  105 
boarders  and  45  day  pupils  equally 
divided  as  to  sex  and  equally 
distributed  in  age  from  7  to  18. 

8EDALES  SCHOOL 

PETERSFIELD  HANTS  (Founded  1893) 

A  Co-educational  Boarding  School  for  boys  and 
girls  from  ll|— 18.  Separate  Junior  School  for 
those  from  5-1 1.  Inspected  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Country  estate  of  150  acres.  Home  Farm. 
Education  is  on  modern  lines  and  aims  at  securing 
the  fullest  individual  development  in,  and  through, 
the  community.  No  vacancies  can  be  offered 

at  present. 

The  school  stands  in  a  high  position 
in  170  acres  of  ground  and  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  its  accom¬ 
modation  and  equipment. 

Fees  :  144  guineas  per  annum  inclusive 

About  three  scholarships  are  offered 
annually 

For  particulars  apply  Headmaster 

LEIGHTON  PARK  SCHOOL 
READING 

Six  Open  Scholarships  value  £30— £100, 
and  additional  Exhibitions  of  £50-£40, 
for  general  ability,  Music  and  Art,  will 
be  awarded  in  March. 

Basic  fees  150  gns.  per  annum,  inclusive. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster, 

E.  B.  CASTLE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

ELMTREES, 

GREAT  MISSENDEN  BUCKS. 

Formerly  Cudham  Hall,  nr.  Sevenoaks  and  Paccombe 

House,  nr.  Sidmouth. 

A  happy  community  of  adults,  children  and  animals  living 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  trust  ;  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  for  growth.  Ail-round  progressive  education 
for  boys  and  girls  between  3  and  12  years.  Music,  Dancing 
and  Drama  specially  encouraged. 

ELMTREES  is  a  spacious  Period  house  standing  in  its  own 
lovely  grounds  on  the  •fringe  of  the  Village  of  Great  Missen- 
den.  The  School  is  within  5  minutes  walk  of  the  station 
and  30  miles  from  London  on  the  Met.  Line  to  Baker  St. 

Principal  -  Miss  M.  K.  Wilson 

Tel.  Great  Missenden  407. 

Schools  for  boys  and  girls 
from  to  14  years 

|  LITTLE  FELCOURT 

and 

FELCOURT  SCHOOLS, 

1  EAST  GR1NSTEAD,  SUSSEX, 

1  are  founded  on  the  Montessori  idea  and  aim  to 

1  create  the  happy  free  atmosphere  of  a  real  home. 

Particulars  from  the  Principal 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

is  an  educational  community  of  some 
375  boys,  girls  and  adults.  The  five 
school  houses  provide  living  and  teaching 
accommodation  for  children  of  all  ages. 

It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Garden 
City,  amidst  rural  surroundings  and 
beautiful  gardens.  The  school  is  full 
and  there  is  a  considerable  waiting  list. 

Wychwood  School ,  Oxford 

RECOGNIZED  BY  MINISTRY  Of  EDUCATION 

Maximum  of  80  girls  (half  day  pupils)  aged 
10-18.  Small  classes,  large  graduate  staff. 
Education  in  widest  sense  under  unusually 
happy  and  free  conditions.  Exceptional  health 
record.  Elder  girls  when  not  entering  univer¬ 
sities  can  either  specialize  in  Drawing,  Design, 
Languages,  Music,  Handcraft,  or  take  year’s 
training  at  Wychlea  (Domestic Science  House). 
Playing  fields,  bathing  pool. 

Principal  :  Miss  MARGARET  LEE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

Late  University  Tutor  in  English. 

Vice  Principal :  Miss  E.  M.  SNODGRASS,  B.A.  (Oxon.) 

OAKLEA 

BUCKHURST  HILL,  ESSEX. 

Recognized  by  Ministry  of  Education. 

Girls  to  18.  Centre  for  Oxford  Examinations. 
P.N.E.U.  programme  followed. 

Principal :  Beatrice  Gardner. 

HALL  MANOR 

Nr.  PEEBLES  SCOTLAND 

A  modern  school,  beautifully  situated,  combining  the  best 
of  the  old  with  the  best  of  the  new  in  educational  method. 
Staff  qualified  to  prepare  to  University  Entrance  standard. 

Fees  from  £120  p.a.  inclusive. 

Co-educational.  Individual.  International. 

WRITE  SECRETARY. 
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THE  BELTANE  SCHOOL 

Shaw  Hill,  Melksham,  Wilts.  Boys  and  girls  from  five  to  eighteen. 

Good  academic  standards.  Undisturbed  district. 


Wennington  Hal!  School,  Lancaster 

now 

WENNINGTON  SCHOOL 

removed  to  permanent  site  at 

ingmantftorpe  Ha!’,  Wetherby,  Yorks. 

Greatly  improved  amenities.  Beautiful  Georgian  building, 
Woodlands,  filtered  Swimming  Pool,  Playing  Fields,  large 
Kitchen  Garden.  Separate  Junior  House. 

Near  Leeds,  York  and  Harrogate. 

Co-educational  8-17.  Experienced  graduate 
teachers.  Excellent  health  record. 
Headmaster:  KENNETH  C.  BARNES,  B.Sc. 


HURTWOOD  SCHOOL 

Peaslake  Nr.  Guildford 

Co-educational  from  3  years. 

Modern  building  equipped  for  children  in  beautiful  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  school  aims  at  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  in  addition  to  health  and 

happiness. 

It  wishes  to  attain  a  constructively  progressive  outlook 
without  reaction,  and  believes  that  this  can  be  done 
where  tolerance  is  based  upon  sound  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Principal : 

JANET  JEWSON,  M.A.,  N.F.U. 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

(formerly  ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOL, 

Wedderburn  Road,  Hampstead) 

DAY  SCHOOL  : 

38  Eton  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W.3 

COUNTRY  SCHOOL: 

Yarkhil!  Court,  near  Hereford 

Co-ed.,  4 — 16.  Possibility  for  interchange.  Realistic 
approach  to  Progressive  Education.  The  education  values 
of  Natural  Surroundings,  Health,  Language  and  Art  are 
stressed  in  the  community  life. 

Apply  :  YARKHILL  COURT,  near  HEREFORD. 

Telephone  :  Tarrington  233.  Mrs.  E.  Paul,  Ph.D. 

MOORLAND  SCHOOL 

CLITHEROE,  LANCS. 

Co-educationa!  3-12  years.  Tel.  Clitheroe  3. 

The  children  lead  vital,  constructive  lives,  doing  work 
of  high  standard  In  a  happy  natural  atmosphere.  Food 
reform  and  meat  diets  Nature  cure  methods. 

Out-of-door  activities. 

Co-principals  .  Miss  D.  E.  King,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  A.  E.  Crane 


MOIRA  HOUSE  (of  EASTBOURNE)  now  at 
FERRY  HOTEL,  WINDERMERE 

Recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from  6  to  18  ;  small 
brothers  (aged  6  to  8)  also  received. 

Principals  :  Miss  GERTRUDE  A.  INGHAM. 

Miss  MONA  SWANN. 

Vice-Principal  :  Miss  EDITH  TIZZARD,  B.A.,  Hons.  Lond. 


Edgewood,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls  from  Kindergarten  to  College.  Twenty - 
acre  campus,  athletic  field,  skating,  ski-ing, 
tennis  and  all  outdoor  sports.  Teachers’ 
Training  Course.  Illustrated  Catalogue  describe* 
activities  and  progressive  aim. 

E.  E.  LANGLEY,  Principal,  201  Rookridge. 


BEVERLEY  SCHOOL 

WOLFELEE,  near  HAWICK 
Children  two  to  twelve  years,  happy 
enviroment,  out-of-door  activities. 
Sound  musical  training.  Excellent  Diet. 

Telephone  No.  Bonchester  Bridge  2. 


PINEHURST,  Goudhurst.  On  the  beautiful  Kentish 
Weald.  Progressive  School.  Co-educational  3-12 
years.  Sound  education.  Crafts.  Riding.  Food  Reform 
Diet.  Sun  and  Air  Bathing.  Excellent  health  record. 
Miss  M.  B.  Reid,  Principal. 


HIGH  MARCH,  BEACONSFIELD,  BUCKS. 
A  Progressive  Preparatory  School  for  girls  to  14, 
and  little  boys.  The  School  aims  at  giving  a  sound 
education  with  special  emphasis  on  art,  music,  and 
creative  activities.  Headmistress  :  Miss  Warr. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER’S  SCPIOOL,  Belsize  Lane, 
Hampstead  with  GLENDOWER  SCHOOL,  now 
at  SYDENHAM  HOUSE,  LEWDOWN,  DEVON. 
Beautiful  house  and  grounds.  Upper  and  Middle 
School  for  Girls.  Preparatory  for  boys  and  girls 
4- jo.  Boarding  and  Day. 


GREAT  SARRATT  HALL,  SARRATT,  HERTS. 
Nursery  and  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for 
children  from  birth  to  10  years.  Parents  and  school 
work  in  close  co-operation.  Group  limited  to  twelve 
children.  Qualified  resident  and  visiting  teachers. 
Principal  ;  Gladys  Raymond. 
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BURGESS  HILL.  Co-educational  Day  School 

Boys  and  Girls  from  5 — 18 

Oak  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  n.w.3 


THE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  MILL  HILL,  N.W.7. 
For  duration  on  Cotswolds,  at  Amberley,  Nr.  Stroud, 
Glos.  Large  qualified  staff,  small  classes,  centre  for 
Oxford  Higher  and  School  certificate  Examinations. 
85  girls,  5-18. — Mary  Macgregor,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Camb. 
Teachers’  Diploma. 

BUNCE  COURT  SCHOOL,  Trench  Hall,  Wem, 
Salop.  Co-education,  modern  principles,  prep,  for 
School  Cert.  Practical  and  artistic  activities  ;  crafts, 
drawing,  music,  sports.  Healthy  food  from  own  gar¬ 
den.  Enquiries  to  :  Anna  Essinger,  M.A.,  Principal. 

STANWAY  SCHOOL,  DORKING.  Home  and 
Day  co-educational  Preparatory  School  to  14  years. 
Nursery  Class.  Specially  designed  building  on  high 
ground. 

Education  as  an  atmosphere,  a  discipline,  and  a  life. 


THE  COURT  HOUSE,  PAINSWICK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  Preparatory  Boarding 
and  Day  School,  boys  4  to  9  years,  girls  4  to  12  years. 
The  school  aims  to  give  a  wide  education  on  modern 
lines.  Agnes  Hunt,  N.F.U.,  Evelyn  Walters,  N.F.U. 


ODAM  HILL  CHILDREN’S  FARM, 
ROMANSLEIGH,  S.  MOLTON,  N.  DEVON. 
A  home  and  school  for  25  boys  and  girls  from  3-13 
years.  The  school  has  been  established  for  seven 
years  in  its  present  spacious  planned  premises.  The 
full  staff  is  reserved.  Education  on  Froebel  lines. 
Handicrafts,  animal  care,  riding.  Mrs.  Falkner,  B.A. 
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THE  CHARLOTTE  MASON  METHOD 
(P.N.E.U.). — For  the  education  of  children  (ages 
4£  to  18)  at  home  or  in  schools  (including  overseas). 
Apply  Director,  Parents’  Union  School,  Ambleside. 

FIND  RECREATION  and  new  power  to  serve 
through  writing  and  speaking.  Correspondence 


(also  visit)  lessons  5/-.  Classes  1/6.  Help  with 
publication,  special  speaking  engagements,  modern 
English  teaching,  stammering,  and  psychological 
problems.  English  for  foreigners.  Dorothy 
Matthews,  B.A.,  32  Primrose  Hill  Road,  London, 
N.W.3.  Tel.  PRImrose  5686. 


POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED,  etc. 


THE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE  INTER¬ 
NATIONALE  (Bureau  Fran^ais  au  Musee 
Pedagogique  de  L’Etat,  29  rue  d’Ulm,  Paris  Ve, 
France)  is  an  international  organization  for  pro¬ 
moting  friendship  between  the  young  people  of 
different  countries  by  means  of  correspondence. 
The  Modern  Language  Association,  5  Stone 
Building,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  W.C.2  is  the 
English  office  now  working  for  correspondence  with 
France.  Please  note  that  no  French  names  are 
available  between  the  15th  July  and  the  1st  Novem¬ 
ber  because  of  the  summer  holidays.  No  children 
under  13  years  of  age  should  be  enlisted  and  only 
those  who  promise  to  write  regularly.  It  is  most 
important  to  put  down  all  particulars  about  the 
children  so  that  French  correspondents  may  be 
obtained  who  are  likely  to  prove  real  friends  to  them. 

EXPERENCED  Froebel  Teacher,  aged  36,  wants 
interesting  post  requiring  initiative.  Free  September, 
1945.  Box  No.  303. 

B.A.  Oxon.,  scholar  of  Eton,  seeks  post  May  ;  perhaps 
also  accommodation  April.  Box.  No.  304. 

EXPERIENCED  Froebel  Teacher  seeks  post  in 
progressive  School  with  5-6-year-olds.  Free  in 
January.  Box  No.  301. 


LEIGHTON  PARK  JUNIOR  SCHOOL,  Reading- 
Mistress  wanted  for  temporary  non-resident  post’ 
autumn  term  only.  Froebel  training  an  advantage 
but  post  might  suit  student  waiting  entry  into 
training  college.  Write  Headmaster. 

THE  FROEBEL  SCHOOL,  DATCHET,  BUCKS. 
Opening  September.  Pre-war  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment.  School  run  on  Activity  Methods  with  support 
of  Parents’  Group.  Vacancies  for  weekly  boarders 
age  5-6  years.  Escort  to  and  from  Waterloo,  week¬ 
ends.  Miss  Throndsen,  N.F.U.,  Miss  Underwood, 
N.F.U. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  needs  staff 
interested  in  new  approach  to  Educ.  (a)  Boarding 
School,  Yarkhill  Court  :  (1)  Teacher  in  Charge 

School  Organization,  Engl,  subjects  pref.,  Crafts, 
poss.  Music  ;  (2)  Housekeeper.  ( b )  Day  School,  38 
Eton  Avenue,  London,  N.W.3  (1)  Kindergarten 
teacher  ;  (2)  Housekeeper  (couple).  Apply  Mrs.  E. 
Paul,  Yarkhill  Court,  Nr.  Hereford.  Tel.  : 
Tarrington  233. 

SMALL  GROUP  in  country  needs  for  September 
qualified  teacher  for  Natural  Science,  Handwork, 
and  general  activities.  Also  matron  with  experience 
of  happily  handling  children,  6  to  12-year-olds. 
Special  training  not  essential.  Apply  Box  No.  302. 


THE  NEW  ERA 

1  PARK  CRESCENT,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telephone  and  Telegrams  :  Welbeck  9269 

Annual  Post  Subscription  :  8s.  ($2).  Single  Receipts  for  amounts  under  10s.  or  $3  sent  only 

Copy  6d.  (8d.  post  free)  ;  25c.  (35c.  post  free).  on  request,  which  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
Foreign  cheques  are  accepted,  but  30c.  should  stamped  and  addressed  envelope, 
be  added  to  cheques  drawn  on  foreign  banks. 
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International  Education  and  Culture 


Kenneth  Ingram 

In  earlier  ages  the  discoveries 
which  were  destined  fundamen¬ 
tally  to  affect  the  course  of 
history  failed  to  be  recognized  at 
the  time  as  being  of  any  great 
significance.  It  is  doubtful,  for 
instance,  whether  the  inventors  of 
gunpowder  or  printing  had  any 
conception  of  the  profound  changes 
which  would  be  brought  about  by 
their  experiments.  Yet,  when  we 
reach  the  era  of  steam-power,  of 
electricity,  of  the  motor  car  and 
the  aeroplane  and  radio-transmis¬ 
sion,  it  is  clear  that  popular 
imagination  was  at  once  aroused 
and  that  to  a  far  greater  extent  the 
possibilities  of  these  new  achieve¬ 
ments  were  realized.  Evidently 
there  is  an  increasing  sensitiveness 
on  the  part  of  society  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  contemporary  developments, 
and  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  claim  that 
this  is  a  sign  of  progress  so  far  as 
the  average  level  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence  is  concerned. 

Certainly,  the  atomic  bomb  has 
not  exploded  without  an  instan¬ 
taneous  and  almost  universal  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  grim  warning. 
There  is  no  inclination  in  any 
quarter  to  underestimate  its  po¬ 
tentialities.  The  old  theory  that 
war  is  a  natural  outlet  for  human 
energy,  and  that  it  is  vain  idealism 
to  suppose  that  war  can  be  abol¬ 
ished,  has  been  silenced.  We  are 
now  forced  to  admit  that  unless 
war  is  abolished  civilization  is 
loomed.  We  know,  we  need  no 


further  arguments  to  be  convinced, 
that  the  elimination  of  war  is  the 
immediate  task  which  our  genera¬ 
tion  has  to  undertake. 

This  situation  has  already  pro¬ 
duced,  or,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say,  has  brought  to  the 
surface,  a  radical  division  in  human 
thought.  On  the  one  side  there  are 
those  whose  view  is  entirely  pessi¬ 
mistic.  Man  is  so  sinful,  he  is  so 
inheritedly  a  fallen  creature,  that 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  progress 
in  this  wrorld.  Any  attempt  to 
prevent  his  self-destruction  will  fail. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  that  this 
attitude  of  despair  should  have 
gained  ground.  It  is  a  reaction 
from  the  liberal  optimism  of  the 
last  century  and  has  been  im¬ 
mensely  reinforced  by  our  recent 
experiences.  This  is  a  disillusioned 
age.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
progressivist  philosophies  are  based 
on  the  faith  that  man  has  the 
capacity  of  self-salvation,  that  he 
can  improve  his  nature  and  his 
conditions,  and  that  however  des¬ 
perate  the  responsibility  which  now 
confronts  him,  he  can  win  through. 
I  am  not  proposing  to  engage  in 
the  controversy  as  to  whether  man 
is  essentially  good  or  evil,  whether 
history  is  a  record  of  human 
advance  or  frustration.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  point  out  that  human  activity, 
that  life  itself,  continues  because 
man  is  impelled  to  break  down  the 
obstacles  ahead  of  him,  however 


Author  of  “Taken  at  the  Flood,” 
“  Guide  to  the  New  Age,”  &c. 

formidable  these  may  be  ;  and 
that  this  impulse  depends  on  the 
instinct  that  he  can  succeed. 
Whether  this  confidence  is  a  de¬ 
lusion  or  is  justified  must  be 
debated  elsewhere.  The  relevant 
conclusion  is  that  unless  without 
delay  we  set  about  removing  the 
incentives^  to  war,  unless  we  have 
the  belief  that  this  achievement  is 
possible,  the  human  race  is  dying. 
Life  is  a  process  of  battling  against 
the  odds. 

When  we  turn  to  the  field  of 
action  and  ask  how  we  are  to  begin 
this  task,  the  answer  is  clear. 
There  is  no  disagreement  among  us. 
Peace  and  security  are  unattainable 
so  long  as  the  world  is  partitioned 
among  separate,  competitively  rival 
states,  or  groups  of  states  :  world- 
unity  is  the  only  direction  to  which 
we  can  look  for  peace.  This  fact 
was  fully  realized  in  1918,  but  the 
mistake  which  we  then  made  was 
to  assume  that  unity  could  be 
reached  solely  through  political 
channels,  by  an  organization  em¬ 
bracing  the  statesmen  and  leading 
representatives  of  the  various  na¬ 
tions,  and  by  pacts.  We  know  now 
that  the  foundations  have  to  be 
laid  among  the  peoples  themselves. 
This  means  positive  education, 
fellowship  in  the  sphere  of  culture 
and  ideas.  '  There  is  a  growing 
realization’,  Hambro  has  written,2 
‘that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
the  last  peace  was  never  really  won 
was  the  lack  of  adequate  education  : 
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school  education  and  adult  educa¬ 
tion’.  Sir  Alfred  Zimmern  has 
spoken  in  similar  terms  :  ‘The 
League  of  Nations  was  founded 
practically  without  intellectual  pre¬ 
paration.  The  war  created  a 
vacuum  into  which  the  League 
seemed  to  fit.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  League  entered  upon  its 
career  without  the  benefit  of  the 
long  intellectual  incubation  .  . 
through  which  similar  large-scale 
changes  in  modern  civilization 
passed  before  they  issued  as  prac¬ 
tical  projects  and  political  or  social 
realities’. 

There  should  be  no  need  in  1945 
to  emphasize  how  powerful  an 
influence  education  can  be.  Nazi 
Germany  has  provided  us  with  an 
all-too-vivid  demonstration  of  how 
rapidly  youth  can  be  perverted,  and 
most  of  us  are  appalled  by  the 
strength  of  the  mechanism  of 
propaganda  which  science  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  modern 
state.  Education,  in  its  widest 
sense,  has  become  to-day  an  im¬ 
mensely  dangerous  force ;  and, 
correspondingly,  an  immensely  val¬ 
uable  medium.  If,  at  this  critical 
moment  in  our  efforts  to  attain 
world-unity,  we  were  to  ignore  the 
need  for  international  co-operation 
in  the  cultural  field,  the  pessimists 
would  indeed  be  vindicated  in 
assuming  the  futility  of  human 
endeavours. 

It  is  therefore  a  promising  sign 
that  amid  the  tangle  of  political 
and  economic  problems  with  which 
the  United  Nations  have  to  deal 
there  is  a  consciousness  of  the 
urgency  of  the  educational  problem. 
The  fact  that  in  September,  1943, 
educational  representatives  from 
twenty-six  nations  were  meeting  at 
Harpers  Ferry  (U.S.A.)  to  draw 
up  proposals  for  an  international 
educational  and  cultural  organiza¬ 
tion  may  well  prove  to  have  been 
an  event  of  primary  historic  signifi¬ 
cance.  Since  then  there  have  been 
several  other  developments.  A  con¬ 
ference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  collaboration  with  the 
United  States  Government,  has 
presented  to  the  United  Nations  a 
draft-constitution  for  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  to  its  association 
with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  A 
United  Nations  Educational  and 
Cultural  Conference  is  to  meet 
shortly,  in  order  to  plan  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  body. 

What  would  be  the  responsibili¬ 


ties  and  possibilities  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  ?  We  can  classify  them  as 
either  immediate  or  long-term 
duties.  Among  the  former  is  the 
material  assistance  which  must  obvi¬ 
ously  be  given  to  the  devastated  lib¬ 
erated  countries  in  rebuilding  their 
educational  and  cultural  institu¬ 
tions.  There  is  the  need  for  a 
restitution  of  libraries,  archives  and 
art  objects  ;  for  reviving  musical 
activities  ;  for  developing  a  tech¬ 
nical  and  professional  personnel  in 
countries  which  have  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  the  chaos  of  war  and 
enemy-occupation  ;  for  helping,  by 
offering  expert  advice,  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  rehabilitating  victims  of 
the  war  ;  for  advisory  aid  to  the 
authorities  occupying  enemy  coun¬ 
tries  regarding  the  control  of 
education  and  the  regeneration  of 
children. 

Here  are  some  of  the  more 
mundane  of  the  long-term  possibili¬ 
ties  :  An  interchange  on  a  world 
basis  of  library  and  archival 
material  ;  a  vast  extension  of 
translation  facilities  ;  study  of  the 
general  question  of  cultural  rela¬ 
tions  among  nations,  with  a  formu¬ 
lation  of  policies  to  be  recommended 
to  various  nations  ;  facilities  for 
freer  exchange  of  ideas  and  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  nations  ;  aid  to 
countries  which  apply  for  help  in 
developing  their  own  cultural  insti¬ 
tutions  and  programme  ;  investiga¬ 
tions  and  proposals  regarding  the 
relationship  of  education  to  the 
maintenance  of  enduring  peace  ;  the 
production  and  exchange  of  educa¬ 
tional  films  produced  in  various 
countries  ;  study  of  the  place  of  the 
radio  in  the  modem  world  and  its 
use  in  education  ;  study  of  the 
problem  of  the  exchange  of  students 
and  teachers  with  a  view  to  extend¬ 
ing  facilities  and  drawing  up  a  plan 
for  such  exchange. 

Each  of  these  proposals  requires 
careful  exploration,  each  of  them 
opens  the  door  to  far-reaching 
opportunities.  But  there  are  further 
possibilities.  If  there  is  real  co¬ 
operation  between  the  cultural 
forces  in  all  the  nations,  if  per¬ 
manent  contact  is  established 
between  the  intellectual,  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  moral  leaders  of  the  world, 
there  might  be  formed  an  inter¬ 
national  commission  of  such  leaders 
to  consider  the  moral  issues  arising 
with  the  new  age  and  to  help  to 
clarify  the  moral  concepts  on  which 
a  stable  world  will  depend.  Such 
a  commission  would  not  work  in 
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isolation  :  if  it  did  so,  it  migh 
tend  to  become  a  quasi-celestic 
authority,  proclaiming  ideals  bu 
hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  th 
realities  of  practical  difficulties 
What,  however,  is  more  likely  t 
happen  is  that  national  groups  wf 
be  formed  to  study  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  international  com 
mission,  and  to  send  back  to  tha 
commission  their  own  criticism 
and  counter-suggestions,  reached  ii 
the  light  of  their  experience  an< 
judged  in  the  context  of  thei 
separate  national  cultures.  Th 
commission  would  thus  be  kept  ii 
close  contact  with  the  variou 
national  standpoints,  would  examim 
the  reactions  to  such  proposals  a 
it  had  put  forward,  and  revise  it 
proposals  in  view  of  the  reaction 
which  they  had  provoked. 

There  are  indeed  vast  possibility 
inherent  in  this  project.  If  thi 
world  leaders  of  intellectual,  philo 
sophical,  ethical,  religious  though 
could  be  brought  into  regula 
contact  with  one  another,  we  cai 
envisage  almost  the  emergence  o 
an  ‘international  mind’.  It  migh 
well  be  that  such  a  body  wouk 
prove  to  be  the  medium  througl 
which  a  re-expression  of  mora 
principles,  an  ethical  charter  for  th< 
new  age,  would  emanate.  Probably 
most  of  us  will  agree  that  a  restate 
ment  of  moral  principles  is  wha 
the  post-war  world  most  needs 
Mankind  has  been  passing  througl 
a  series  of  violent  convulsions,  am 
in  that  upheaval  many  landmarks 
religious  and  moral,  have  been  lost 
It  is  precisely  in  these  revolutionary 
moments  of  history  that  ne\ 
concepts,  or  a  new  application  o 
existing  concepts,  are  demanded 
In  fact,  unless  they  are  forthcoming 
the  modern  world  drifts  blindly  t< 
fresh  disaster.  It  is  not  enough  t< 
attempt  to  restore  the  traditiona 
standards  :  they  have  to  be  re 
interpreted,  readjusted  to  th 
changed  conditions  which  a  revolu 
tionary  period  produces.  Socia 
and  economic  upheaval  is  reflecte( 
on  the  plane  of  thought.  Man' 
ideas,  ’as  well  as  his  relationships 
are  affected  by  the  revolutionary 
process. 

It  may  be  argued  that  m 
philosophy  of  life,  no  new  religiou 
or  moral  expression  is  created  by  ; 
committee  of  experts.  That  is  tru 
enough  :  a  spiritual  outlook  grow 
out  of  the  struggle  of  ordinary  me: 
and  women  to  overcome  the  ob 
structions  and  problems  whic 
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confront  them.  But  it  is  equally 
;rue  that  social  action  can  be 
;uided  and  inspired  by  individual, 
ar-seeing  minds.  If,  for  the  first 
ime  in  history,  such  minds  can  be 
o,rought  together  and  a  meeting- 
ooint  of  the  various  cultural  tra- 
litions  permanently  established,  it 
night  prove  to  be  an  immensely 
important  event  in  human  develop- 
nent.  It  might  become  a  direct 
ncentive  to  the  unity  of  world 
forces. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious 
riticism  which  can  be  levied 
..gainst  all  these  schemes.  This  is 
;oing  to  be  an  age  in  which  cen- 
ralization,  the  concentration  of 
power  and  the  evils  which  flow 
:rom  concentration  will  be  the 
cardinal  danger.  We  see  already 
his  tendency  at  work  in  the 
predominating  political  influence  of 
:he  Big  Three  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
day  not  this  danger  be  accentuated 
py  the  existence  of  a  single  inter- 
lational  educational  organization  ? 
day  not  these  proposals  encourage 
t  planning  of  culture,  an  attempt 
:o  impose  a  uniformity  of  education, 
:he  crushing-out  of  individual 
rational  traditions  ?  The  danger 
indoubtedly  exists,  and  the  best 
mswer  to  this  line  of  criticism  is 
:hat  the  promotors  of  the  scheme 
rre  aware  of  such  tendencies.  They 
ire  starting  out  on  their  experiment 
.vith  a  deliberate  intention  not  to 
dlow  the  international  organization 
:o  assume  the  powers  of  direction, 
it  is  to  be  much  more  an  advisory 
:han  a  planning  body.  It  will  give 
:ounsel  but  not  orders.  It  will  seek 
:o  be  a  focus  of  unity,  an  exchange 
if  experience,  but  not  an  authority 
vhich  determines  a  programme. 
Tar  from  attempting  to  suppress, 
t  will  encourage  the  existing 
inofficial  educational  and  cultural 
irganizations  in  the  various  coun- 
;ries.  It  will  offer  any  facilities  at 
ts  disposal  for  the  greater  activity 
)f  these  bodies.  It  aims  simply  at 
providing  a  meeting-ground  where 
:he  various  cultures  can  learn  from 
iach  other  and  compare  the  differ¬ 
ent  educational  experiences  and 
lifflculties  which  each  nation 
gathers  and  encounters. 

One  of  the  most  significant 
eatures  of  this  development  is  the 
mmediate  response  which  the  pro- 
ect  has  drawn  from  countries  so 
ar  removed  from  each  other  as, 
or  instance,  the  United  States  of 
\merica,  France,  Great  Britain, 


China.  There  is  a  general  recogni¬ 
tion,  on  the  part  of  all  who  have 
seriously  examined  the  scheme,  of 
the  immeasurable  opportunities  for 
good  which  it' contains.  Take,  for 
example,  the  effect  which  might  be 
produced  on  the  backward  races. 
Most  imperialist  systems  have  failed 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  illiter¬ 
acy  and  primitive  ignorance  of 
their  subject-peoples.  They  have 
not  been  able,  they  have  not 
perhaps  had  any  real  desire,  to 
tackle  this  formidable  task. 
Missionary  agencies  in  their  lone 
struggle  have  been,  for  the  most 
part  too  poor  and  too  understaffed 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  on  any 
sufficient  scale.  But  an  inter¬ 
national  organization  might  develop 
the  means  of  supplementing  these 
activities  so  vigorously  as  to  raise 
the  cultural  level  of  the  whole 
primitive  world. 

Or,  consider  the  deadlock  which 
at  the  moment  we  seem  to  be 
approaching  in  the  political  handling 
of  international  affairs.  The  most 
dangerous  feature  in  the  post-war 
situation  is  the  fact  that  already 
there  are  emerging  in  Europe  two 
separated  and  mutually  suspicious 
spheres  of  influence.  Between  the 
Soviet  orbit  and  the  West  there 
exists  an  almost  impassable  fron¬ 
tier,  a  frontier  which  is  terrible 
in  its  implications.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  mutual  suspicion  is 
removable  by  diplomatic  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped 
from  the  diplomats  is  that  by 
making  minor  concessions  on  both 
sides  they  may  avert  open  conflict 
and  delay  the  appalling  threat  of  a 
third  war.  Statesmen  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absorbed  by  immediate  issues. 
Political  conferences  and  agree¬ 
ments  can  do  no  more  than  alleviate 
the  suspicion  ;  they  cannot  dig 
down  to  the  fundamental  causes 
which  breed  the  disease,  nor  can 
they  perform  a  major  surgical  opera¬ 
tion  in  order  to  remove  them.  But 
in  the  cultural  sphere  these  evils 
can  be  met  in  a  different  spirit.  If 
there  could  be  cultural  fellowship 
and  a  free  exchange  of  educational 
facilities  between  the  nations,  there 
might  develop  in  a  generation  a  new 
relationship,  a  relationship  no  longer 
animated  by  suspicion  and  hostility. 
Such  a  relationship  would  have 
arisen  because  ordinary  men  and 
women  had  begun  to  understabd, 
and  had  ceased  to  fear,  the  motives 
of  their  fellows  in  other  lands. 

A  sense  of  world  citizenship  is 
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clearly  the  only  cure  for  war.  And 
world  citizenship  is  not  going  to 
be  created  by  State  policies  or 
treaties,  or  even  by  the  formal 
organization  of  a  body  endowed 
with  some  degree  of  international 
government.  World  citizenship  in¬ 
volves  a  new  way  of  living.  The 
peril  of  the  separate  competitive 
nationalisms  of  our  dying  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  not  merely  constitutional. 
Its  fault  has  not  lain  simply  in  the 
existence  of  independent  national 
sovereignties  and  of  rival  groups  of 
powers.  The  disease  goes  deeper 
than  that.  It  is  the  barrier  between 
cultures,  the  comparative  ignorance 
of  ordinary  people  about  their 
neighbours,  which  is  the  root  of  the 
trouble.  In  the  last  resort  nation¬ 
alist  barriers  can  only  be  removed 
by  the  educational  approach,  by 
the  free  association  of  racial  cul¬ 
tures,  by  providing  for  all  humanity 
the  cultural  treasury  of  the  whole 
world. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  become 
lyrical  when  envisaging  these  far- 
ranged  possibilities,  and  it  is  a 
healthy  sign  that  the  promoters  of 
the  international  education  pro¬ 
posals  are  dealing  essentially  with 
immediate  practical  schemes  and 
realizing  that  we  have  a  long  way 
to  travel  before  the  more  ambitious 
opportunities  can  figure  on  the 
agenda.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  serious  failures  of 
post-war  reconstruction  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  field  and  the  general  disil¬ 
lusionment  of  the  average  citizen 
in  the  present  situation  are  not 
more  hopeful  symptoms  than  the 
popular  utopianism  which  coloured 
the  mood  of  a  previous  generation, 
when  the  League  of  Nations  was 
formed.  There  is  at  least  this  good 
omen  to  be  noted.  Despite  the 
clash  of  power-politics,  the  divisions 
in  Europe,  the  breakdown  of  con¬ 
ferences,  the  bewildering  mass  of 
problems  which  call  for  immediate 
solution,  it  is  significant  that  the 
United  Nations  have  found  time  to 
recognize  the  value  and  the  need 
for  the  project  which  we  have  been 
considering.  It  is  still  more  sig¬ 
nificant  that  these  proposals  should 
have  already  met  with  so  general  a 
response. 

I  believe  that  the  significance  of 
this  outweighs  the  confusions  and 
failures  of  the  moment.  I  believe 
that  it  reveals  a  strain  of  sanity 
and  strength  in  humanity  which 
is  vital  enough  to  survive  and 
prevail. 
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From  a  Conference 

David  Jordan 

The  International  New  Educa¬ 
tion  Fellowship  held  a 
Conference  on  the  theme 
Education  for  Life  in  the  Inter- 
lational  Community’,  at  Bryanston 
School,  Blandford,  Dorset,  from 
August  22nd  to  September  1st. 
Members  came  from  France, 
Tolland,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Austria,  America,  and  New 
Zealand,  as  well  as  from  Britain, 
4ome  of  them  coming  to  this  country 
specially  for  the  conference.  To 
members  who  could  recall  the  large 
nternational  conferences  of  pre-war 
:lays  this  must  have  seemed  a  very 
small  gathering,  but  for  reasons 
which  I  give  later  its  importance 
seemed  to  me  out  of  proportion  to 
:he  number  of  people  attending. 

mpressions 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  my 
personal  impressions  of  the'  Con- 
"erence,  not  the  normal  form  of 
~eport  which  gives  a  list  of  the 
speakers  with  scrupulous  particu- 
arity,  but  impressions  from  the 
Doint  of  view  of  a  conference 
member  with  no  official  duties, 
obligations,  or  responsibilities. 

In  psychological  discussions  we 
:alk  freely  of  the  extrovert  and 
ntrovert,  but  often  fail  to  take 
nto  account,  when  evaluating  our 
own  experience,  our  own  contribu- 
:ion  to  what  we  experience.  Truth 
s  many-sided  and  we  are  far  too 
orone  to  think  in  terms  of  absolutes 
md  forget  that  our  difference  in 
/iewpoint  is  more  often  a  matter  of 
lifference  in  emphasis  rather  than 
of  truth  and  error.  In  the  compli- 
:ated  field  of  human  relationships 
,ve  are  all  narrowly  selective  ;  in 
jvery  field  of  human  experience 
ve  focus  our  mind  and  attention 
lpon  a  comparatively  small  area 
md  imagine  that  we  have  the  whole 
vithin  our  grasp.  We  are  often 
lrged  to  endeavour  to  achieve  a 
leeper  understanding,  but  it  is  not 
;o  much  that  we  do  not  understand 
vhat  we  perceive  as  that  we  do  not 
oerceive  what  there  is  to  understand. 

Our  first  task  is  therefore  to 
viden  the  focus  of  our  interest  and 
o  increase  the  range  of  our  per¬ 
ception  ;  in  perceiving  new  relation- 
hips  we  change  the  pattern  of  our 
hinking,  old  truths  have  greater 
ignificance,  new  truths  are  revealed. 


Notebook 


The  main  function  of  a  Conference 
is  not  merely  to  disseminate  in¬ 
formation,  though  that  is  necessary; 
nor  to  create  a  similarity  of  opinion, 
though  that  may  be  desirable  ;  but 
to  increase  the  range  within  which 
we  perceive,  think  and  feel.  Truth 
is  to  be  found  not  in  isolated  facts, 
though  they  may  be  true,  but  in 
the  relationship  between  facts,  in 
the  wholeness  which  is  the  ultimate 
reality. 

We  may  see  isolated  truths 
extremely  clearly  and  yet  still  see 
truth  itself  ‘as  through  a  glass 
darkly’  because  no  significant  rela¬ 
tionship  is  established  in  our  mind. 
Our  evaluation  of  our  experience 
will  depend  upon  how  far  we  really 
believe  that  the  nature  of  truth  is 

to  be  found  in  isolated  facts  or  in 
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meaningful  wholes  ;  upon  how  far 
we  think  in  terms  of  isolated 
experiences  or  of  the  completeness 
of  experience.  Let  us  see  how  this 
works  out  in  our  view  of  the  value 
of  this  particular  conference  by 
showing  the  way  it  might  be 
summed  up  by  the  ‘cynically 
objective’  type  of  person,  who 
possesses  keen  intellectual  percep¬ 
tion  but  little  imaginative  intuition 
or  warmth  of  feeling. 

The  Cynically  Objective 

Such  a  person’s  impression  might 
read  like  this  : 

‘Some  130  people  stayed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  delightful  country 
house,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Lord  Portland.  They  listened — 
and  how  well  and  for  how  long 
they  listened — to  a  succession  of 
lecturers,  each  with  a  dominant 
theme,  a  compelling  idea,  and  a 
missionary  fervour  which  failed 
to  reckon  with  the  boundaries  of 
time  or  the  limits  of  the  human 
capacity  for  immediate  assimila¬ 
tion.  Mostly  the  coffee  break  or 
the  dinner  gong  was  imminent 
before  the  lecturer  had  exhausted 
his  theme  ;  when  there  did 
remain  a  short  time  for  discussion 
this  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
immediately  coherent  rather  than 
to  the  profound  of  thought  and 
slow  of  speech.  Moreover,  the 
same  voices  were  heard  a  number 
of  times,  a  token  of  the  incipient 
lecturer  rather  than  of  the  earnest 
enquirer.  But  the  food  was 
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good,  the  company  varied,  the 
weather  passing  fair,  and  in  such 
spacious  surroundings  it  was  easy 
to  be  amiably  international  with¬ 
out  personal  obligation.’ 

It  is  easy  to  pass  judgments  of 
this  kind  and  consider  that  the 
whole  truth  has  been  told  ;  it  is 
equally  easy  to  dismiss  the  state¬ 
ment  as  if  it  contained  no  truth  at 
all — and  both  attitudes  would  be 
wrong.  There  is  in  the  implied 
criticism  a  measure  of  truth  which 
might  well  be  pondered  by  those 
who  organize  conferences,  though 
it  is  important  to  set  it  against  a 
fuller  background  which  includes 
the  more  positive  and  constructive 
side  of  this  Conference. 

The  Importance  of  Personal 
Relationships 

What  is  fundamentally  wrong 
with  the  previous  view  is  that  it 
fails  to  take  account  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  personal  relationships.  We 
are  perhaps  in  danger  of  thinking 
about  causes,  movements,  and 
organizations  as  if  they  were  self¬ 
generating  parts  of  our  social 
structure.  We  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  they  come  into  being 
as  a  result  of  personal  concern  and 
are  only  maintained,  in  any  vital 
sense,  by  the  enthusiasm  and  work 
of  individuals.  The  size  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  problems  of  recon¬ 
struction  that  face  us  tends  to  strip 
us  of  the  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility  ;  understanding  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  difficult,  and 
we  do  not  feel  responsible  for  what 
we  cannot  understand.  Our  destiny 
seems  to  be  controlled  by  vast 
impersonal  forces,  the  Joint  Stock 
Company,  Trust  or  Combine,  the 
legal  framework  of  our  social 
structure,  the  party  machine,  the 
loyally  anonymous  Civil  Service, 
or  the  rapidly  forming  units  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

Once  when  you  were  told  to  love 
your  neighbour  you  were  at  least 
told  to  love  a  man  who  had  a  face 
to  look  upon  and  a  tongue  to  tell 
you  what  he  thought  about  you. 
But  now  your  neighbour,  the  man 
with  whom  you  have  vital  dealings, 
is  out  of  your  sight,  and  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  play  the  Pilate 
if  you  do  not  have  to  witness  the 
subsequent  crucifixion.  The  trend 
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of  events,  no  less  than  the  anti¬ 
pathies  of  war  or  of  religious  or 
political  division,  makes  us  more 
prone  to  condone  cruelty  either  by 
commission  or  by  neglect.  Human 
personality  is  obscured  by  a  con¬ 
venient  label,  individuals  cease  to 
be  individuals  and  become  merely 
Jews,  non-Aryans,  Collaborators, 
Fascists,  Germans,  or  Japs.  The 
fact  of  nationality  obscures  the 
factor  of  personality  and  the  sense 
of  human  responsibility  for  current 
evil  is  undermined.  I  know  of  no 
way  in  which  it  can  be  restored  in 
the  international  field  other  than  by 
the  re-establishment  of  personal 
contacts  and  relationships.  The 
bonds  of  sentiment  alone  cannot 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  international  co-operation,  but 
without  better  personal  attitudes 
our  international  machinery  will 
function  no  better  than  before.  In 
this  sense  Bryanston  was  itself  an 
experiment  towards  ‘Education  for 
Life  in  the  International  Com¬ 
munity'. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  clear 
and  simple  terms  my  own  feeling 
about  the  significance  of  this 
Conference  :  perhaps  it  is  best 
expressed  in  the  form  of  an  analogy. 
I  thought  of  it  as  one  might  think 
of  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s 
hand  which  in  the  hour  of  need 
brought  water  to  a  thirsty  land  and 
a  renewal  of  life  to  Israel. 

‘And  he  said  to  his  servant,  “Go 
up  now,-  look  toward  the  sea”. 
And  he  went  up  and  looked,  and 
said,  “There  is  nothing’’.  And  he 
said,  “Go  again,  seven  times”. 

‘And  it  came  to  pass  at  the 
seventh  time,  that  he  said,  “Behold 
there  ariseth  a  little  cloud  out  of 
the  sea,  like  a  man’s  hand”.  .  .  . 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  heaven 
was  black  with  clouds  and  wind, 
and  there  was  a  great  rain.’ 

We  met  under  the  shadow  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  rejoicing  at  the 
sudden  cessation  of  hostilities  which 
it  had  largely  occasioned,  yet  filled 
with  vague  foreboding  at  the 
alarming  prospect  now  opened  up 
to  mankind.  We  knew  how  little 
we  could  hope  to  achieve — so  small 
a  band,  so  short  a  space  of  time,  so 
many  problems  to  be  faced. 

Professor  Mitrany1  talked  to  us 
about  the  need  for  functional 


l  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  Professor  Mitiany’s 
thought  see  The  New  Era,  May,  1945,  and  his 
pamphlet  :  A  Working  Peace  System,  an  argument 
for  the  Functional  Development  of  International 
Organizations.  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  London,  W.l.  1/6. 


organizations,  operating  on  an  inter¬ 
national  scale,  to  solve  our  economic 
problems  and  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  of  our  human  needs.  Such 
organizations,  he  believed,  would 
have  an  educative  influence  on 
nationals  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  and  would  be  readily  accept¬ 
able  because  the  need  for  them  was 
self-evident  and  no  problems  of 
sovereignty  were  involved.  We 
knew  how  much  was  omitted  from 
our  discussions  on  this  theme — the 
intricacies  of  international  finance, 
currency  relations,  and  exchange 
operations  ;  the  potential  clash 
between  the  old  individualist  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  new  philosophy  and 
practice  of  communism  ;  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  distribution  in  a  market 
operated  and  controlled  by  pur¬ 
chasing  power  rather  than  human 
need  ;  the  question  of  control  of 
organizations  operating  within  the 
established  capitalist  structure  of 
industry,  and  so  on.  Our  know¬ 
ledge  was  still  extremely  defective, 
but  we  began  to  glimpse  the 
possibilities  of  human  co-operation 
on  a  far  broader  level  than  had  yet 
been  achieved. 

The  Necessity  of  Freedom 

There  is  a  difference  between 
what  a  lecturer  assumes  will  happen 
in  the  minds  of  his  audience  during 
his  lecture  and  what  actually  does 
happen.  The  lecturer  projects  his 
carefully  prepared  scheme  upon  the 
screen  of  our  minds,  expecting  part 
of  it  to  be  absorbed  and  part 
reflected  in  the  order  of  his  formal 
presentation.  But  our  minds  have 
a  volition  of  their  own  and  while 
he  is  speaking  we  indulge  in  a 
mental  jigsaw,  trying  to  fit  some 
of  his  pieces  into  our  own  pre- 
established  patterns  and  throwing 
out  some  of  the  old,  because  the 
new  make  them  appear  shabby  and 
outworn.  Occasionally  we  find 
ourselves  rejecting  many  of  our  old 
pieces  and  inserting  so  large  a 
number  of  new  ones  that  the  whole 
configuration  of  our  mental  pattern 
is  changed.  In  the  process  we 
experience  a  rare  sense  of  mental 
adventure  ;  rare  because  in  spite 
of  our  claims  to  progressive  thought 
there  are  few  of  us  who  are  not  by 
nature  slow  to  change  and  eager  to 
cling  to  the  mentally  familiar. 

Something  of  this  kind  happened 
to  me  as  I  listened  to  Professor 
Emile  Marcault,  whose  unobtrusive 
graciousness  in  private  conversation 
gave  added  charm  to  the  vigour  and 
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clarity  of  his  public  utterance.  He 
projected  his  thought  like  a  well¬ 
winged  arrow,  straight  to  its  mark. 
To  listen  to  him  was  an  intellectual 
delight  and  a  spiritual  experience. 
‘Freedom’,  he  said,  ‘is  not  an  end 
but  a  necessity  if  the  fullness  of 
self-mastery  is  to  be  preserved.  .  . 
The  old  education  instilled  condi¬ 
tioned  reflexes  by  forcing  the 
culture  of  the  past  upon  the  child 
and  repressing  his  out-going  im¬ 
pulses.  The  child  is  not  fully 
present  when  we  teach  him,  but 
only  when  he  teaches  himself.  What 
is  educative  is  the  freedom,  the 
activity  ;  what  is  not  educative  is 
teaching  imposed  upon  the  child.  .  . 
We  must  not  replace  the  tyranny  of 
the  teacher  with  the  tyranny  of 
group  knowledge,  nor  must  we 
neglect  to  notice  the  difference 
between  the  teacher  and  a  book. 
One  is  culture  alive  and  the  othei 
is  culture  dead.’ 

Here,  I  felt,  was  a  great  deal  of 
culture  very  much  alive.  His 
remarks  on  freedom  alone  contain 
enough  combustible  material  tc 
blow  our  orthodox  educational 
system  sky-high.  I  hope  thal 
when  his  new  book,  The  Philosophy 
of  the  New  Education,  is  published 
we«shall  be  favoured  with  an  Englisf 
edition.  Such  a  marriage  of  realism 
and  philosophy  might  provide  a 
much-needed  counterblast  to  the 
doleful  prophets  of  the  ‘World 
Adrift’. 

The  Government  of  Free  Peoples 

One  of  the  things  which  interestec 
us  most  was  to  hear  about  the 
fortunes  of  Holland,  France  anc 
Belgium  during  the  occupatior 
period,  and  in  particular  Kee< 
Boeke’s  account  of  the  conduct  o: 
Dutch  children  and  adolescents 
Their  courage,  endurance,  and  under 
standing  of  the  situation  showed  ir 
a  remarkable  fashion  what  childrei 
are  really  capable  of  when  a  rea 
life  situation  makes  demands  upoi 
them.  Here  was  courage  withou 
vainglory,  endurance  withou 
bitterness,  understanding  withou 
explanation.  I  contrasted  witl 
this  the  lack  of  faith  in  children’ 
potentialities  so  often  found  in  ou 
own  country,  and  the  failure  o 
many  of  our  schools  to  provide  th< 
type  of  community  life  which  woul( 
foster  these  excellent  qualities  b^ 
giving  them  scope.  Dr.  Kefauve 
stressed  the  same  point  in  describing 
the  opportunities  for  active  partici 
pation  by  the  pupils  in  some  U.S.A 
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schools  in  -planning  work  projects, 
in  the  free  discussion  of  community 
problems,  in  the  creation  of  that 
real  social  awareness  which  can  only 
be  secured  in  conditions  of  freedom. 

Of  the  many  interesting  things 
which  Kees  Boeke  said  during  the 
course  of  the  Conference  I  was  most 
struck  by  his  view  that  parlia¬ 
mentary  democracy  is  not  the  final 
word  in  the  government  of  free 
peoples.  This,  he  suggested,  is  a 
quantitative  and  not  a  qualitative 
method.  He  told  us  how  in  his 
children’s  community  the  Quaker 
method  of  government  by  common 
consent  had  been  successfully  used. 
Its  basis  is  the  view  that  the  other 
person’s  opinion  is  as  valid  as  one’s 
own  and  that  if  we  cannot  agree  we 
cannot  act  together.  Its  value  is 
that  it  stresses  the  necessity  for 
agreement  rather  than  the  points  of 
difference.  Leadership  then  as¬ 
sumes  a  different  form.  The  leader 
is  the  person  who  can  synthesize 
rather  than  compel,  he  is  the 
trustee  rather  than  a  person  in 
whom  power  is  vested,  the  spiritual 
aristocrat  rather  than  the  political 
schemer. 

I  remember,  too,  the  evenings 
in  which  a  group  gathered  round 
the  piano  in  the  lecture  hall  and 
sang  community  songs  for  which 
Kees  Boeke  played.  The  spirit  of 
community  is  not  finally  engendered 
by  intellectual  discussion,  though 
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that  may  play  some  part,  but  in  the 
sharing  of  simple  human  experi¬ 
ences  of  this  kind.  Those  who  are 
too  important  or  too  inhibited  to 
sing  together  may  talk  about  the 
spirit  of  community,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  can  create  it. 
There  is  some  releasing  quality 
about  singing  together,  which 
breaks  down  barriers  and  creates  a 
real  sense  of  fellowship.  So  at 
Bryanston  we  sang — some  of  us. 

Conference  Pot-pourri 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  give 
a  full  conference  report.  Some  of 
the  speeches  appear  in  this  issue  of 
The  New  Era.  A  full  conference 
report  is  being  prepared  by  Mr. 
Wyatt  Rawson,  and  will  be  ready 
in  the  New  Year.  I  have  merely 
stressed  the  thoughts  which  the 
Conference  stimulated  and  which 
remain  with  me  a  month  after  its 
conclusion.  But  I  should  like  to 
mention  some  of  the  other  topics 
which  were  dealt  with.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Dent  gave  us  a  description  of  the 
educational  changes  inherent  in  the 
English  Education  Act,  an  excellent 
example  of  English  humour  and  of 
our  capacity  for  emphasis  by  care¬ 
fully  constructed  understatement. 
Dr.  Kefauver  described  the  draft 
constitution  of  the  United  Nations’ 
Educational  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Wyatt  Rawson  added 
to  our  debt  to  him  as  Conference 
host  by  his  lecture  on  ‘The  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Free  Peoples’.  Dr.  Lowy 
spoke  on  ‘The  Psychology  of  Co¬ 
operation,  Tolerance  and  Prejudice’, 
leaving  us,  as  he  intended  to  do, 
vaguely  disturbed.  Mr.  A.  H.  T. 
Glover  outlined  his  work  at  the 
Sheffield  School  of  Art  on  the  theme, 
‘A  World  of  Plenty’.  Miss  Clare 
Soper  made  the  Conference  arrange¬ 
ments  appear  to  manage  themselves, 
and  we  were  delighted  each  day  by 
the  chamber  music  played  to  us  by 
Mrs.  Hilde  Rawson,  Suzanne  and 
Ruth  Lachmann  and  Mrs.  Hoff.  To 
some  of  us,  listening  together  to 
such  music  was  the  greatest  delight 
of  all. 

I  have  left  to  the  end  any  mention 
of  the  Conference  Chairman,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Lauwerys,  chiefly  because  I 
wished  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his 
brilliant  summing  up  with  which  the 
Conference  closed.  Only  those  who 
have  tried  to  do  this  kind  of  thing 
will  know  how  difficult  it  is  ;  often 
it  is  done  competently,  rarely  does  it 
reach  this  high  level.  This  was  a 
combination  of  the  scientific  atti¬ 
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tude  of  rational  argument  and 
reasoned  statement,  and  of  under¬ 
standing  and  feeling  of  the  human 
factors  involved  in  the  subjects  we 
had  discussed.  It  helped  us  to  see 
the  thread  of  continuity  which  had 
sometimes  been  obscured,  and 
above  all  it  made  us  feel  ‘it  was  good 
to  have  been  here.’ 

The  success  of  this  or  of  any 
conference  is  not  to  be  measured 
only  in  terms  of  the  formal  material 
of  lectures  but  in  the  inspiration 
derived  and  the  re-orientation  of 
viewpoint  which  it  assists.  We 
were  heartened  by  the  presence  of 
our  European  friends  who  had 
emerged  from  suffering  with  hope 
undimmed  and  faith  unimpaired. 
To  meet  them  was  both  a  privilege 
and  an  inspiration.  We  all  glimpsed 
for  a  short  time  the  common  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  mankind  and 
felt  the  universality,  both  of  our 
problems  and  of  our  educational 
faith.  Liberated  Europe’s  delight 
in  the  freedoms  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  made  some  of  us 
the  more  conscious  of  its 
deficiencies  ;  their  courage  inspired 
us,  their  scholarship  informed  us — 
new  links  were  forged  which  will 
not  easily  be  broken.  In  such 
informed  friendship  is  the  real  basis 
of  the  international  community. 
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The  Re-organization  of  French  Education 


F.  Seclet-Riou 

rance  has  long  possessed  a  well 
organized  system  of  public 
education.  The  lyc6e  had  re¬ 
tained  from  its  Napoleonic  origins 
its  bourgeois  tendencies  ;  but  there 
was  a  popular  education,  created  by 
the  Third  Republic,  meant  for  the 
people  and  very  democratic  both 
as  regards  its  pupils  and  its  teachers. 
The  teachers  in  the  primary  school 
were  almost  without  exception 
children  of  the  people,  who  had 
chosen  this  mission  of  teaching  the 
people. 

The  French  primary  school  is  the 
hearth  and  home  of  the  democratic 
spirit ;  but  we  in  France  have 
always  tended  to  undervalue  our 
institutions.  We  found  it  natural 
that  we  should  have  a  public 
education  system  and  we  failed  to 
realize  how  great  was  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  1870.  But  during  the 
Occupation  we  came  to  recognize 
the  value  of  democratic  education, 
partly  through  the  double  persecu¬ 
tion  of  all  branches  of  the  teaching 
world  by  the  occupying  power  and 
by  Vichy.  The  French  school 
appeared  to  the  Vichy  authorities 
as  a  very  dangerous  institution 
because,  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
Montaigne  and  Descartes,  it  tried 
to  teach  all  French  children  to 
think  for  themselves.  By  encour¬ 
aging  free  criticism  and  a  choice  of 
opinion,  it  did  not  prepare  the 
French  people  to  walk  with  closed 
eyes  behind  a  leader.  Vichy  saw 
it  as  its  enemy,  on  account  of  the 
training  in  humanity  which  it  gave 
its  children. 

In  June,  1940,  our  pseudo- 
Government — really  a  delegation  of 
the  German  Government — took 
pains  to  disorganize  and  corrupt  our 
schools.  Many  of  them  were  shut 
by  requisition  ;  holidays  were  made 
longer  and  longer  ;  textbooks  were 
censored  and  some  were  forbidden  ; 
even  amongst  the  books  for  the 
youngest  children  certain  readers 
and  arithmetic  books  were  banned 
as  dangerous.  History  books  were 
specially  supervized,  and  sometimes 
the  use  of  a  forbidden  book  led  to 
the  arrest  of  a  teacher.  Alongside 
the  growth  of  oppressive  measures 
grew  up  the  spirit  of  resistance. 
Many  teachers  were  dismissed  as 
anti-collaborationists. 

The  Vichy  Government  made 
great  efforts  to  ban  one  of  the 


essential  elements  of  the  French 
school — its  lay  character.  In 
France  it  appeared  to  us  essential 
that  the  schools  of  a  republic  should 
be  lay  schools — not  through  an 
anti-religious  feeling  but  because 
school  attendance  was  obligatory, 
and  religious  teaching  in  school 
seemed  therefore  improper  ;  so  on 
Thursdays  leave  was  given  for 
those  children  to  go  to  church  whose 
families  wanted  this.  This  measure 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  factor  in 
promoting  the  unity  of  French 
youth,  for  no  schism  was  allowed  to 
divide  the  children  on  the  school 
benches,  and  a  spirit  of  freedom  in 
thought  was  encouraged. 

Vichy  tried  to  restore  the  con¬ 
fessional  schools  and  to  destroy  the 
republican  and  democratic  char¬ 
acter  of  schools  by  a  series  of 
measures  which  were  reflected  in  a 
multitude  of  Circulars.  Some  of  the 
universities  were  closed  down — 
there  was  the  frightful  drama  of  the 
dispersal  of  Strasbourg  University 
which  had  moved  to  Clermont- 
Ferrand  in  1939.  When  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  France  came 
about,  university  buildings  were 
surrounded,  students  and  professors 
shot  in  the  courtyard,  and  there 
were  mass  deportations. 

The  ferocity  which  was  put  into 
the  destruction  of  our  schools 
helped  us  to  realize  better  the  role 
of  the  school  in  the  formation  of  the 
democratic  spirit — its  spiritual 
value  and  its  moral  force.  The 
whole  of  France  understood  better 
what  kind  of  spirit  the  students  of 
France  represented.  Cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  had  time 
for  meditation  and  we  learnt  much 
from  our  reflections  on  the  misery, 
defeat,  and  shame  of  our  position. 
We  had  time  to  seek  the  cause  of 
this  state  of  affairs  and  to  realize 
that  the  French  school  must  take 
its  share  of  responsibility.  In  1940 
there  were  grave  moral  wrongs  in 
France  and  all  our  teachers  came 
to  say  that  our  educational  system 
must  shoulder  its  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  these.  They  did  not,  of 
course,  hold  the  teachers  responsible 
for  the  defeat,  but  they  did  realize 
that  in  all  our  education  there  must 
be  some  weakness  which  must  be 
sought  out,  found,  and  repaired. 
Since  Fascism  could  find  some 
root  in  the  country  of  liberty,  and 
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Joint  Secretary  of  the  N.E.F 

in  Franc< 

since  such  a  country  could  think  o 
itself  even  for  a  time  as  a  victim 
and  since  in  an  essentially  repub 
lican  country  the  republic  could  b< 
overthrown,  there  must  be  som< 
weakness  in  its  education.  Fron 
the  beginning  of  the  war  we  hac 
tolerated  our  elected  deputies’  re 
nunciation  of  their  powers  and  hac 
acquiesced  in  government  by  decree 
We  asked  ourselves  how  honesi 
Frenchmen  could  have  been  dazzlec 
by  Petain’s  past  prestige  sufficient!} 
to  renounce  their  judgment,  critica 
powers,  and  farsightedness  and  tc 
follow  a  road  that  could  lead  onl} 
to  dishonour,  slavery,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living. 

In  that  enforced  retreat,  al 
sincere  educationists  who  clung  tc 
the  ideal  of  a  redeemed  France 
dreamed  of  reforming  our  educatior 
upon  a  basis  from  which  this 
catastrophe  in  the  spiritual  ordei 
could  not  repeat  itself.  During  a 
long  period  teachers  thought  much, 
They  sought  out  their  errors,  made 
plans— and  perhaps  dreams — foi 
giving  France  a  popular  education 
worthy  of  a  great  democratic 
country.  The  projects  of  reform 
worked  out  in  occupied  France  ran 
on  roughly  the  same  lines  as  those 
worked  out  in  Algiers,  more  or  less 
in  isolation  from  the  people  oi 
France.  It  is  interesting  and  com¬ 
forting  to  think  that  the  great  ideas 
planned  by  the  Resistance  and  in 
Algiers  were  identical.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  French  teachers  have 
understood  what  was  lacking  and 
what  is  needed. 

Soon  after  the  Liberation  some  oi 
our  thinkers  came  home  from 
deportation,  and  in  October,  1944, 
a  Commission  was  set  up  to  plan 
in  great  detail  the  reform  of  the 
French  schools.  Professor  Langevin 
was  appointed  President  of  that 
Commission  to  the  joy  of  all 
progressive  educationists.  Professor 
Pieron  and  Professor  Wallon  were 
appointed  Vice-Presidents,  and  so 
it  comes  about  that  the  tendencies 
of  the  Reform  are  the  tendencies  of 
the  new  education.  Professor 
Langevin  called  together  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  primary,  secondary, 
technical  and  higher  education  and 
chose  for  his  Commission  a  great 
number  of  teachers  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  new  education. 


THE  RE-ORGANIZATION  OF  FRENCH  EDUCATION 


; November  1945 

The  Present  Educational  Scene 

At  present  there  are  several 
icategories  of  schools  in  France. 
There  is  the  nursery  school  for 
■children  from  2  to  6  years  old,  very 
advanced  pedagogically,  almost  all 
of  them  being  already  new  education 
schools.  Then  there  is  the  primary 
school  from  6  to  14  which  caters 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  children 
of  France.  At  14  children  can  leave 
school  and  take  up  apprenticeships 
or  start  working,  or  they  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  higher  primary  school 
which  is  the  door  into  the  teachers’ 
training  college. 

The  primary  school  is  the  true 
school  of  the  people.  Alongside  it 
are  the  secondary  establishments, 
the  lyc6es  and  colleges,  all  of  which 
have  classes  open  to  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  so  that  if  the  parents  can 
afford  it,  children  can  do  at  the 
lyc6e  the  lessons  that  others  are 
doing  at  the  primary  school.  The 
lyc6e  proper  begins  at  10  years  and 
from  10  to  16  or  17  its  pupils  work 
for  matriculation,  after  passing 
which  they  can  begin  to  specialize. 
Alongside  the  lyc6e  and  college 
there  are  the  technical  schools 
leading  on  to  professional  training 
in  technical  institutes. 

The  first  fault  to  be  found  with 
this  is  that  it  is  founded  on  class. 
The  existence  of  the  lycee  in  a 
democratic  country  means  that  all 
children  do  not  receive  the  same 
education.  The  teachers  of  the 
lycees  are  paid  by  the  State  but  the 
pupils  pay  fees,  and  pupils  in  the 
primary  schools  do  not.  Some 
children  are  debarred  from  the 
lycees  either  because  the  fees  are 
too  high  or  because  the  education 
there  lasts  for  four  years  longer 
than  that  in  the  primary  school 
and  does  not  really  qualify  its 
pupils  to  earn  a  living.  The  cost 
and  duration  of  secondary  education 
means,  therefore,  that  it  is  reserved 
to  the  children  of  the  bourgeoise. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  scholarships 
to  remedy  this,  but  they  are  not 
good  enough  to  enable  children  of 
really  poor  families  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  secondary  education. 

2.  The  second  fault  is  that 
French  education  has  been  housed 
in  three  separate  buildings  with  no 
passage  between.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  primary  school 
child  to  get  to  the  lyc6e.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  for  a  child  in  the 
technical  school  to  get  back  to  the 
lyc6e.  The  fact  that  some  very 
clever  primary  school  children  do 


get  to  the  lyc6e  merely  proves  the 
rule  ;  whereas,  however  poor  in 
intellectual  gifts,  the  child  of  the 
bourgeois  can  go  a  long  way  if  he 
spends  long  enough  at  it.  For  he 
may  and  sometimes  does  matricu¬ 
late  in  his  early  twenties.  Whereas 
the  child  of  the  people  leaves  school 
at  14,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
can  begin  to  benefit  from  in¬ 
tellectual  teaching.  And  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  people  are,  after  all,  the 
mass  out  of  which  France  is  built. 

Aspects  of  the  Reform 

1.  The  substitution  of  education 
for  instruction.  French  education 
has  often  been  reproached  with 
being  too  academic,  for  being  more 
pre-occupied  in  instructing  than  in 
educating,  for  seeking  mainly  to 
implant  ‘useful’  notions  in  children’s 
minds.  We  have  been  wrong  to 
dissociate  instruction  from  educa¬ 
tion.  We  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  believe  too  easily  that  when  the 
teacher  has  inculcated  a  certain 
number  of  ideas  and  notions  he  has 
done  his  job  and  that  education 
should  be  done  by  the  family.  We 
have  tended  to  forget  that  the  child 
is  a  whole  and  that  we  cannot  act 
on  his  intelligence  without  acting 
also  on  his  will,  his  character,  and 
his  personality.  The  French  school 
must  be  reformed  so  that  it  fosters 
the  development  of  children  and 
does  not  merely  instruct  them. 

2.  We  must  establish  at  school 
notions  of  justice  and  equality.  Since 
each  child  is  a  personality  and 
unique,  there  can  be  no  absolute 
equality  between  children,  but  we 
are  working  in  a  sphere  of  justice 
and  equality  if  we  give  all  children 
a  possibility  of  developing  to  the 
highest  degree  all  the  best  of  their 
aptitudes.  By  doing  justice  to  the 
child  at  school  we  are  enabled  to 
discover  that  indispensible  elite,  and 
this  is  good  for  the  individual  and 
good  for  the  social  group. 

3.  The  education  of  the  adolescent. 
The  adolescent  must  receive  an 
education  which  will  help  his 
growth  as  a  person  and  a  citizen, 
and  which  therefore  must  be  subtle 
enough  to  meet  all  needs,  even  those 
of  the  late  developing  child.  Some 
children’s  vocation  reveals  itself 
late,  yet  these  children  too  must  be 
enabled  to  find  what  they  need 
at  school. 

The  Reform  So  Far 

The  work  of  replanning  education 
is  not  yet  finished  even  on  paper, 
but  this  is  the  point  we  have  reached 
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so  far  :  we  have  planned  that 
education  should  no  longer  take 
place  in  three  vertical  houses,  but 
in  a  huge  horizontal  house  : 

(i)  2-7,  the  nursery  school.  This 
is  planned  as  the  activity  school 
which  will  give  full  play  to  the 
child’s  use  of  his  senses,  observa¬ 
tion,  curiosity.  Great  care  will  be 
taken  of  his  bodily  needs  so  as  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  good 
physical  development.  The  nursery 
school,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
already  very  progressive  and  by 
extending  its  duration  to  seven 
years  and  by  using  it  deliberately 
for  parent  education,  we  can  make 
these  schools  a  particularly  im¬ 
portant  factor,  both  educationally 
and  socially. 

(ii)  The  primary  school,  from 
7-11,  to  which  it  is  suggested  that 
all  children  should  go. 

(iii)  At  11,  all  children  are  to  go 
to  a  secondary  school  until  they 
are  18. 

The  years  from  11  to  15  are  to 
be  used  as  four  years  of  observation 
and  orientation.  The  principal  role 
of  the  teacher  will  be  to  observe  the 
child,  to  get  to  know  him  well,  and 
therefore  be  in  a  position  to  help 
him  orientate  himself.  The  years 
15-18  are  to  be  considered  as 
‘determinant’.  This  is  the  period 
at  which  the  child  begins  to  do  more 
specialized  work  and  to  discover 
himself  in  a  diversity  of  occupa¬ 
tions  :  practical,  manual,  pro¬ 
fessional.  The  child  who  is  gifted 
for  abstract  thought  will  begin  to 
specialize  in  the  classics  or  modern 
studies  or  technical  education  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  individual  bent. 

(iv)  Many  children  will  end  their 
education  at  18,  but  the  more 
gifted  will  continue  ;  we  therefore 
need  a  third  stage  in  the  schools 
from  18  to  20  which  will  prepare 
children  for  the  university.  During 
these  years  they  will  learn  to  work 
individually  ;  they  will  learn 
method  so  that  when  they  take  their 
place  in  a  suitable  university  faculty 
or  specialized  school  they  will  be 
able  to  profit  fully  from  their 
studies  there. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  proposed 
plan  is  very  different  from  the  old 
and  very  much  more  democratic. 

Teacher  Training 

Teacher  training  is  to  be  made 
compulsory.  Hitherto  teachers  in 
lyc6es  have  not  been  trained. 
Teachers  will  all  read  in  the  same 
university  faculty,  whether  they  are 
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to  teach  in  secondary  or  primary 
schools.  Beyond  this  there  will 
be  one  year’s  professional  training 
in  psychology  and  pedagogy,  and 
the  method  they  will  learn  will  be 
the  activity  method  of  the  new 
education. 

The  new  education  is  not  yet 
victorious  in  the  schools  of  France, 
but  we  have  gained  a  foothold  in 


During  the  Occupation  (each 
university  in  France  was  cut 
off  from  the  others  and  had 
to  live  on  its  own,  and  so  this  note 
is  mainly  concerned  with  what 
happened  in  the  University  and  the 
Lycees  of  Paris.  It  can  be  assumed, 
however,  that  what  happened  in 
Paris  was  repeated  in  all  the  other 
universities. 

Resistance  in  the  universities  and 
lycees  began  as  soon  as  the  Germans 
entered  France.  For  a  short  time 
the  schools  were  closed  down  during 
the  early  weeks  of  confusion  in 
June,  1940,  but  as  soon  as  possible 
they  were  re-opened.  In  my  own 
school  the  first  lesson  was  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  a  passage  about 
Joan  of  Arc  and  a  poem  to  liberty 
by  Victor  Hugo.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  comment  as  all  the 
children  understood.  If  proof  of 
this  were  needed,  it  was  supplied 
by  some  twenty-five  letters  received 
from  parents  on  the  following  day. 

The  Germans  had  forbidden  any 
sort  of  demonstration  on  November 
11th,  1940.  Nevertheless,  50,000 
students  assembled  near  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  walked  slowly  up  to 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  The  Nazis 
were  taken  by  surprise.  They  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  but  finally 
did  the  only  thing  of  which  they 
were  capable — they  rushed  their 
cars  and  tanks  into  the  crowd  of 
young  people  and  opened  up  with 
machine-guns.  The  youths  walked 
on  singing  the  Marseillaise,  some 
falling  by  the  wayside,  but  this 
sublime  folly  was  the  first  great  act 
in  the  drama  of  the  resistance.  As 
a  result,  the  University  of  Paris  was 
closed  by  the  Nazis  and  was  not 
allowed  to  re-open  until  January, 
1941. 

In  my  sixth  form  the  class  in 
philosophy  studied  German  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
particularly  Hegel  and  Nietzsche. 
I  was  careful  to  read  to  them 
passages  from  Rauschnig’s  ‘Hitler 


official  educational  circles  and 
during  the  five  years  of  occupation 
we  have  all  learnt  the  habit  of 
fighting  for  what  we  want.  In  this 
constructive  type  of  new  education 
a  dynamic  ardour  is  being  shown, 
for  we  feel  that  in  the  schools  of 
France  we  can  win  the  battle  for 
liberty  and  for  the  spirit  of 
humanity. 


Paris 

Told  Me’.  French  history  teachers 
had  no  textbooks,  but  at  no  period 
were  French  children  better  taught 
the  history  of  their  own  country 
and  of  Europe. 

The  young  people  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  at  the  lycees  took  an 
active  part  in  the  running  of  the 
underground  press.  They  also 
helped  to  make  false  identity  cards, 
false  ration  cards,  and  to  distribute 
arms  to  men  of  the  Resistance. 
Many  of  them  aided  Allied  airmen 
who  were  forced  to  land  in  France. 
All  this  work  was  undertaken  con¬ 
sciously,  at  the  risk  of  great  danger 
to  themselves. 

The  early  days  of  the  Liberation 
were  an  unforgettable  experience. 
I  was  in  Touraine,  where  the 
Germans  fought  on  until  mid- 
September.  Opposed  to  them  were 
a  group  of  young  people,  mainly 
students,  who  had  to  arm  them¬ 
selves  by  capturing  arms  from  the 
Germans.  The  Germans  were 
amazed  and  terrified  by  these  young 
men,  and  to  us  who  saw  their 
heroism  it  was  as  if  the  defeat  of 
June,  1940,  had  been  avenged. 

The  consequences  of  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  on  all  young  people  are,  of 
course,  extremely  serious.  While 
no  doubt  they  have  learned  to  use 
initiative,  to  be  heroic,  and  to 
consider  life  as  a  great  adventure, 
and  to  love  their  fellow-men,  it  is 
also  only  too  true  that  they  have 
been  living  in  an  atmosphere  where 
lies,  deceit,  and  fraud  have  been 
considered  as  natural.  Also  many 
of  them  are  undernourished  in  body 
and  somewhat  unstable  and  often 
excitable,  losing  their  tempers  or 
dissolving  into  tears  at  very  small 
provocation.  The  physical  health 
of  the  young  people  is  at  a  low  ebb 
and  it  will  take  all  our  energy  to 
rebuild  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
these  young  people  who  are  the 
heirs  of  the  tradition  of  Descartes, 
Montaigne,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
and  Pasteur. 
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4otes  from  Holland 


education  in  Holland  has  always 
M  been  very  thorough  and  rather 
— '  formal.  There  are  no  boarding 
ohools.  Except  for  the  Roman 
atholic  schools  there  is  co-educa- 
:-on  throughout  the  Dutch  system, 
■here  are  no  specific  fees,  but 
;ieople  pay  according  to  their  taxes, 
here  are  State  and  municipal 
ffiools  and  many  private  schools, 
he  private  schools  (Calvinist  and 
Ionian  Catholic)  are  State  sup¬ 
ported — one-third  are  Roman 
atholic.  There  are  many  nursery 
chools — Froebel  and  Montessori. 
Ilementary  school  children  attend 
or  eight  years,  or  they  pass  on 
:fter  six  years  to  senior  elementary, 
hen  to  training  colleges,  technical 
:r  secondary  schools. 

After  the  elementary  stage. 
Tench,  German,  and  English  are 
sarnt.  There  are  three  types  of 
«ost-elementary  schools  :  the  gym¬ 
nasium  with  the  classical  languages 
n  which  six  languages  are  learnt, 
!he  Hochburgerschule  which  leads 
•n  to  the  technical  high  school  and 
orepares  for  scientific  subjects,  and 
."he  lyceum  which  combines  both 
•f  these  types.  Sports  are  held  out 
of  school.  So  are  dramatic  societies, 
;tc.,  sometimes  helped  by  teachers 
md  sometimes  not. 

During  the  war  we  were  able  to 
aold  few  meetings  and  had  no 
journals.  Within  each  small  com¬ 
munity,  feeling  did  not  seem  to  be 
^ery  different  from  what  it  was 
before  the  war,  though  in  the 
:ountry  as  a  whole,  nationalism  has 
;rown. 

Teacher-groups  used  to  meet  for 
liscussion  secretly.  The  group  to 
vhich  I  belonged  discussed  numer¬ 
ous  questions,  including  the  follow- 
ng  :  a  new  time-table  less  over- 
oaded  academically  ;  the  need  to 
educate  less  for  individuality  and 
more  for  social  living  (should  there 
lot  be  much  more  group  work  done 
n  the  classrooms  ?)  ;  the  usefulness 
of  Latin  and  Greek — some  teachers 
elt  that  if  science,  mathematics 
md  physics  were  learnt  in  a  histori- 
:al  manner  this  would  form  a 
sound  basis  for  the  modern 
curriculum. 

Our  present  Minister  of  Education 
s  preparing  to  reorganize  Dutch 
schools.  There  will  be  fewer  lesson 
periods — there  are  now  33  periods  a 
veek  of  50  minutes  each  and  home¬ 
work  as.  well.  Physical  culture  and 


music  will  be  given  a  bigger  place. 
All  children  will  learn  English  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
elementary  school,  and  the  English 
language  will  be  the  first  language 
throughout.  The  assembly  hall 
(Aula  in  Dutch)  will  play  a  bigger 
part  in  the  school  and  there  will  be 
more  camping.  Compulsory  Latin 
for  university  entrance  is  also  in 
question.  Science  will  be  learnt 
historically,  and  experiments  will 
be  made  in  getting  a  group  of 
children — say  four  or  five — to  work 
as  a  team. 

So  the  Netherlands  are  planning 
major  educational  reforms  parallel 
to  those  legislated  for  in  the  Butler 
Act.  Mr.  Bolkestein,  who  has  had 
long  teaching  experience  in  various 
types  of  Dutch  schools  and  who 
has  also  personal  knowledge  of 
educational  developments  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  is 
in  charge  of  the  drafting  of  this 
reform,  which  he  is  doing  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  representative 
teachers  and  with  the  Council  of 
Re-education. 

The  Influence  of  the  War, 
Occupation,  Liberation 

In  Holland  we  have  been  so 
isolated  from  each  other  during 
the  past  five  years  that  it  is  very 
difficult  of  any  one  person  to  have 
a  general  idea  of  what  has  been 
going  on.  The  influence  of  war, 
occupation  and  liberation  has 
been  very  varied,  and  one  may  say 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been 
negative  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
positive.  The  curve  of  these  war 
years  shows  high  and  low  points  as 
does  a  seizmograph  at  the  time  of 
earthquake.  Yet,  like  the  seizmo¬ 
graph,  life  will  probably  steady  and 
resume  something  like  its  original 
position. 

I  do  not  know  enough  to  make  a 
cut  and  dried  list  of  the  positive 
gains.  I  am  not  one  of  those  people 
who  say  that  war  brings  out  the 
best  in  man.  But  war  does  evoke 
great  courage — even  in  quite  small 
children.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
how  very  young  children  have  in¬ 
sight  into  what  is  going  on.  They 
sense  the  occasions  about  which 
silence  is  essential,  and  they  manage 
then  to  act  as  though  they  were  in  a 
play.  We  had  four  Jewish  children 
in  the  children’s  community  at 
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Bilthoven  who  had  to  be  given 
new  names  and  new  dates  of  birth. 
This  meant,  of  course,  celebrating 
each  child’s  birthday  on  an  un¬ 
familiar  day.  And  it  was  curiqus 
to  see  the  angry  concentration  with 
which  one  little  boy  quelled  his 
sister’s  suggestion  that  the  day 
of  his  real  birthday  was  the  day 
to  celebrate.  These  children  have 
been  forced  into  a  very  early 
maturity  and  there  may  be  a  posi¬ 
tive  gain  in  this  necessity.  If  we 
can  live  through  experiences  in 
the  right  way  they  do  enrich  us. 

The  occupation  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods  ;  during  the  first 
life  went  on  very  much  as  usual. 
The  Germans  took  pains  to  prove 
to  us  that  they  had  come  to  help 
and  that  there  would  be  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  our  Netherlands  way 
of  life.  The  second  period  was 
marked  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  and  there  was  a  general 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  these 
anti- Jewish  measures,  which  the 
occupying  power  tried  to  suppress 
by  introducing  harsher  measures 
against  the  Dutch.  The  third 
period  began  in  the  early  autumn 
of  1944  with  the  railway  strike, 
Allied  bombing,  increased  hunger 
and  cold,  and  increased  cruelty. 
Many  of  the  children  couldn’t  get 
to  school.  The  black  market 
reached  its  highest  and  was  a 
terrific  danger  to  the  children. 

The  ‘Cultural  reconstruction  of 
the  people’  held  recently  a  congress 
under  the  title  ‘Youth  in  Agony’, 
during  which  they  pointed  out  the 
great  increase  in  juvenile  crime. 
The  statistical  figures  on  this  are 
misleading  because  the  police  are 
no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the 
problem  and  this  seems  to  indicate, 
quite  incorrectly,  that  juvenile 
crime  is  no  longer  on  the  in¬ 
crease. 

During  these  years  all  normal 
values  have  gone.  Children  used 
to  be  taught  ideals  of  good  and 
bad  based  roughly  on  the  Ten 
Commandments  or  on  the  Christian 
ethics.  Now  they  have  been 
taught  to  lie  ‘with  a  steel  face’  and 
people  are  ashamed  to  admit  they 
cannot  lie  as  well  as  others  can. 
One  of  my  girls,  a  particularly  good 
draughtsman,  was  engaged  for 
years  on  forging  signatures  to 
identity  cards,  food  cards,  and 
papers  of  all  sorts.  She  married 
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and  had  a  baby  who  died.  I  am 
sure  she  herself  remained  an  honest 
person  throughout,  but  the  strain 
was  too  great  for  her  and  she  lost 
her  reason. 

We  adults  can  perhaps  turn  back 
the  page  and  re-become  honest — 
but  not  the  children.  How  can  we 
give  children  a  compass  that  really 
points  to  the  North  ?  Many  of  us 
grown-up  people  have  lost  our 
sense  of  direction  and  do  not  know 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad. 
Children  need  adults  whom  they 
can  trust  and  the  greatest  danger  is 
that  whilst  we  ourselves  are  still 
perplexed  we  may  pretend  to  the 
children  that  we  know  what  is  right. 
Let  us  instead  admit  that  we  do 
not  know  and  tell  them  that  we  are 
seeking  with  them  to  be  guided  by  a 
wiser  guide. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the 
heroism  of  the  children,  especially 
that  of  the  older  girls  in  saving  the 
lives  of  their  families.  Girls  of 
between  13-18  went  right  across 
Holland  on  bicycles  without  tyres 
to  fetch  food.  They  would  go  100 
to  150  miles  and  back  with  more 
than  100  lb.  on  the  back  of  their 
bicycles.  Those  who  have  not  been 
ruined  physically  by  such  effort 
must  have  gained  in  strength  and 
endurance. 

The  Jewish  children  have  had  to 
travel  a  special  road  of  sorrow — 
none  of  us  can  know  what  it  means 
for  a  child  to  live  month  after 
month  under  the  floorboards  in  the 
dark,  as  thousands  of  Jewish 
children  were  obliged  to  do.  We 
had  two  children  at  Bilthoven  who 
had  spent  six  years  in  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp— one  a  girl  of 
seven  who  only  knew  life  in  a  camp. 
Through  individual  work  they 
gradually  found  their  way  back  into 
ordinary  living. 

At  Bilthoven  we  have  had  great 
freedom  and  have  been  able  to 
work  on,  though  the  Nazis  took  our 
buildings  in  1944  and  the  Canadians 
are  still  in  them.  The  school  has 
been  working  in  sixteen  different 
houses  and  the  teachers  were 
‘under’,  and  finally  almost  all  of 
them  had  to  be  hidden.  It  is 
wonderful  what  the  children  have 
been  able  to  do  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Their  strength,  courage 
and  cheerfulness  have  cheered  us 
all  on. 

I  am  very  much  against  propa¬ 
ganda  for  children — it  is  easy  to 
influence  people  and  even  easier  to 
influence  children.  I  have  therefore 
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been  very  chary  of  suggestive 
methods.  We  have  never  said 
anything  to  them  to  make  them 
hate  the  Germans.  We  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  beautiful  things  that 
Art  can  give  us  and  did  much 
dramatic  work.  Our  lives  have 
been  enriched  more  than  I  can  say 
by  Shakespeare.  We  acted  The 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Twelfth 
Night,  and  finally  Hamlet — the  last 
in  spite  of  my  feeling  that  it  was  not 
really  a  play  that  children  could  act. 
This  earnest  entry  into 
Shakespeare’s  art  gave  us  all  a 
wonderful  antidote  to  what  was 
going  on  about  us.  We  also  sing 
a  lot.  For  the  last  three  years  at 
Easter  we  have  been  giving  Bach’s 
St.  Matthew  Passion  music.  Even 
this  last  year,  when  we  were  under¬ 
fed,  we  gave  the  Passion  music  at 
all  churches  in  the  town,  Orthodox, 
Protestant,  Unitarian,  Roman 
Catholic.  The  churches  were 
packed  ;  the  men  teachers  and 
older  boys  could  not  be  deterred 
from  singing  although  they  might 
well  have  been  rounded  up  and 
deported  as  a  result. 

This  absorption  in  music  and 
drama  was  not  incidental.  It 
helped  us  spiritually,  not  only  in 
keeping  up  our  courage,  but  because 
it  became  in  some  respects  our 
home.  If  the  spirit  is  right  one 
can  stand  so  much  more,  and  I  feel 
that  it  was  right  to  ask  the  help  of 
the  great  masters  amid  so  much 
that  dragged  down  the  human 
spirit  and  oppressed  us.  We  went 
on  with  our  pre-war  camping  in 
term  time — a  ticklish  business  when 
150  children  had  to  be  moved  in 
motors  at  4  a.m.  But  it  helped 
the  children  that  we  did  not  give 
this  up. 

Children  of  Quislings 

Some  of  these  children  came  to 
ask  if  they  might  join  the  children’s 
community  because  they  were  being 
teased  in  the  schools  where  they 
were.  One  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Hitler  Youth  and  came  from 
Hilversum.  He  was  afraid  at  first 
of  our  children’s  attitude,  but  the 
children  treated  him  as  one  of 
themselves  and  he  changed  and 
became  entirely  one  of  our  group. 

There  are  180,000  quislings  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Holland,  and  this 
means  that  thousands  of  children 
have  been  left  homeless.  Some  of 
these  have  been  brought  together 
by  the  authorities — some  500  of 
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them  in  one  camp  where  the 
Bilthoven  way  of  life  has  beer 
deliberately  adopted.  The  author 
ities  in  Holland  are  very  wishfu 
to  re-educate  these  children  in  the 
right  way  so  that  much  of  the 
harm  which  has  been  done  then 
may  be  undone. 


[These  notes  have  been  compiled  from  the  contribu 
tions  o  f  the  Dutch  delegates :  Mr.  L.  C.  Buurveld 
Netherlands  Association  of  Secondary  Schoo 
Teachers ;  Mr.  Kees  Boeke,  President  of  the  N  .E  .F . 
Holland;  Miss  {Dr.)  A.  J.  Portengrrs  and  Dr 
D.J.  E.  Schrek,  both  of  the  Association  of  Teachers 
in  Secondary  Classical  Schools — -Ed.] 
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Teach  children 

KERB  DRILL 


See  that  they  always  do  it 
and  set  a  good  example 
by  doing  it  yourself. 

A 

1.  At  the  kerb  HALT 

2.  EYES  RIGHT 

3.  EYES  LEFT 

4.  EYES  RIGHT  AGAEN 

then  if  the  road  is  clear 

5.  QUICK  MARCH 

Don’t  rush 

Cross  in  an  orderly  manner 


Belgium  under  the  Occupation  and  After 

Irene  Simon 


I  want  to  try  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  spirit  which  helped 
Belgium  during  the  five  years 
of  war,  and  of  the  atmosphere  of 
occupied  Belgium.  With  confused 
emotions  in  1940  we  wondered  what 
our  part  really  was.  We  seemed  to 
be  a  toy  in  the  play  of  the  Great 
Powers  and  this  gave  rise  to 
bewilderment.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
defending  those  who  chose  the 
wrong  road  ;  but  we  must  try  to 
understand  and  I  think  it  was 
logical  for  the  nation  to  submit 
when  the  world  as  a  whole  seemed 
to  be  submitting.  And  yet,  we 
felt  through  all  the  years  that 
Great  Britain  could  not  be  beaten. 

The  attitude  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  in  1940  was  very  mixed.  Until 
June,  1941,  there  was  no  definite 
resistance,  but  all  eyes  were  opened 
when  Germany  directly  attacked 
Russia.  If  the  Germans  acted  at 
first  as  ‘gentlemen’,  this  ended  when 
the  war  in  the  East  began.  They 
arrested  all  who  were  known  to  be 
opposed  to  their  policy,  that  is  to 
say,  anyone  belonging  to  any 
political  or  ideological  party  op¬ 
posed  to  Fascism.  Unity  was 
created  among  the  Belgians  by  this 
German  persecution  of  men  for 
their  ideas  and  for  nothing  else. 
(This  is  important  because  ideas 
were  seen  by  the  Germans  them¬ 
selves  to  be  of  such  importance.) 
The  chief  anti-Fascist  leaders  were 
of  course  arrested  and  the  work 
of  the  resistance  movements  began 
and  ran  on  very  similar  lines  to 
those  all  over  Western  Europe. 

What  is  the  position  now  ?  The 
brotherly  feeling  caused  by  a 
common  suffering  still  exists,  but 
divisions  among  the  people  exist 
also,  caused  partly  by  the  material 
conditions  which  the  Germans 
created  and  which  made  it  possible 
for  some  to  live  without  too  much 
annoyance  while  others  were  reft 
of  everything.  There  are  divisions 
between  those  who  have  suffered 
most  and  those  who  have  continued 
to  live  almost  normally.  There  is  a 
certain  opposition  between  the 
town  and  country  people.  The 
townsmen  felt  no  resentment 
against  the  small  peasants,  for  they 
realized  that  they  could  not  do 
much.  But  the  big  farmers  were 
not  always  generous — indeed,  it 
would  have  required  super-human 


generosity  to  refuse  the  high  prices 
they  were  offered  for  their  produce. 
Resentment  therefore  persists 
against  the  rich  peasants  who  sold 
so  dearly  and  the  rich  bourgeoisie 
who  bought  so  dearly.  Unless  we 
know  these  facts  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  complications  they  pro¬ 
duce.  The  reconstruction  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  whole  of  Belgium’s 
home  and  foreign  policy,  depends 
on  the  resolution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  winter  of  1940-41  was  one 
of  the  hardest  because  Belgium  had 
not  yet  found  a  way  of  supplying 
essential  foods  for  her  citizens.  The 
majority  of  her  population  had 
always  lived  largely  on  bread  and 
potatoes  because  these  were  the 
cheapest  foods,  and  in  1940  there 
were  hardly  any  potatoes.  The 
problem  was  solved  largely  by  the 
help  of  the  Flemish  peasants  and 
by  imports  from  Germany.  Our 
food  situation  is  now  good. 

The  effects  of  malnutrition  have 
gone  very  deep  and  it  is  still 
impossible  to  assess  them.  En¬ 
quiries  so  far  have  been  made 
among  children  under  12,  and  in 
the  towns  it  is  estimated  that  50 
per  cent,  of  the  child  population  is 
under-fed  and  on  the  way  to 
tuberculosis.  But  the  worse  effects 
will  probably  be  found  among  the 
young  people  who  were  about 
twelve  in  1940.  Deprived  of  milk, 
greens  and  meat,  they  managed  to 
live  ;  but  children  of  fifteen  and 
sixteen  can  listen  in  school  for  only 
about  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time. 
Then  their  faces  go  blank.  They 
are  not  dreaming,  but  their  minds 
are  void. 

People  are  undoubtedly  irritable 
and  the  children  are  more  nervous 
and  unstable  than  is  normal.  They 
are  not  aggressive,  but  the  slightest 
thing  makes  them  cry  ;  they  look 
for  support  and  ask  you  to  cheer 
them  up  and  give  them  things. 
One  feels  in  them  a  certain  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
go  on  living. 

We  have  all  been  much  impressed 
by  the  deep  enthusiasms  and  high 
feelings  of  the  teachers  and  children 
in  France.  I  have  not  the  same 
picture  to  give  of  Belgium.  I 
cannot  explain  why,  but  the  Bel¬ 
gians  met  the  Occupation,  not  with 
enthusiasm,  but  with  silence.  Be¬ 


cause  we  were  helpless  about  our 
material  conditions,  I  think  that 
we  felt  very  deeply  that  our  inner 
life  must  not  be  attacked.  We 
were  determined  to  protect  it 
throughout  the  tyranny  and  I  can 
testify  that  it  throve. 

Silence  was  maintained  even  by 
quite  young  children.  We  only 
learnt  this  May  or  June,  when  the 
prisoners  began  to  return,  that  the 
mother  of  a  girl  of  eleven  had  been 
in  a  concentration  camp  in 
Germany.  One  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  her  to  want  sympathy,  to 
want  to  talk  of  her  mother  and 
sometimes  of  her  despair ;  but 
when  we  asked  her  why  she  had 
not  told  us  of  her  mother’s  absence 
she  said  :  ‘We  never  talked  about  it. 
What’s  the  use.  We  knew  at  home, 
of  course,  that  she  had  gone,  but  we 
didn’t  talk  about  it  even  there’. 

When  the  Nazis  introduced  a 
special  mark  for  the  Jews  these 
measures  did  not  much  affect  our 
children,  because  in  schools  we 
covered  the  ‘Stars  of  Judah’  with 
aprons  or  pinafores.  No  distinc¬ 
tions  were  made  and  the  other 
children  were  not  induced  to  dis¬ 
tinguish.  In  school  we  never  sang 
the  National  Anthem  and  never 
made  demonstrations,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  did  not  doubt  our  attitude. 
Most  teachers  tried  to  keep  political 
questions  out  of  court.  We  felt 
very  strongly  that  it  is  wrong  to 
do  propaganda  to  children  or  to  try 
to  impress  them  with  an  ideology 
before  they  are  able  to  judge  for 
themselves.  Yet  despite  the  lack  of 
propaganda  they  understood  each 
other  implicitly,  because  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  the  teachers. 

Our  life  of  silence  led  to  medita¬ 
tion  and  to  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  finer  values  which  endure.  We 
felt  the  passionate  appeal  of  love, 
of  mutual  understanding,  the 
simple  values.  Patriotism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  teaching  of 
children.  We  taught,  not  resistance 
but  understanding.  Some  of  our 
children’s  fathers  went  to  work  in 
Germany,  at  first  ‘freely’.  Some  of 
the  children  would  come  and  tell 
us  :  ‘So-and-so’s  father  has  gone 
to  Germany.  He  must  be  bad’. 
But  we  always  tried  to  answer  : 
‘Judge  not — he  and  his  family  may 
be  so  hungry  that  he  can’t  resist’. 
This  attitude  does  not  imply  assent, 
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but  it  makes  for  understanding. 
I  remember  one  little  girl  whose 
mother  took  to  signing  up  her 
home-work.  I  asked  her  why  her 
father  hadn’t  done  so,  as  he  was 
supposed  to  do.  She  said  at  first 
he  wasn’t  at  home,  but  a  little  later 
she  told  us  he  was  away  fighting  on 
the  Eastern  front,  and  added  :  ‘I 
don’t  like  to  say  this,  because  the 
other  children  won’t  like  me’.  We 
explained  to  her  that  it  wasn’t  our 
business  to  judge  her  father  and 
that  anyhow  she  was  a  child  and 
had  every  right  to  be  with  us. 

Somehow  the  schools,  at  any 
rate  in  my  part  of  Belgium,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  national  spirit  not  so 
much  in  the  struggle  against  repres¬ 
sion,  as  in  the  things  that  stone 
walls  and  iron  bars  cannot  destroy. 
We  felt  growing  in  us  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  things  of  the 
spirit  and  we  opposed  this  to  all 
the  poison  that  press  and  radio 
tried  to  instil  in  our  minds. 

The  black  market  led  to  a  great 
loss  of  moral  sense  among  both 
adults  and  children,  and  to  a  loss 
of  the  things  that  are  really  worth 
living  for.  We  did  our  very  best 
to  preserve  the  children  from  that 
oppression  of  the  spirit  which  to 
us  is  the  real  meaning  of  Fascism — 


the  success  of  brute  force  over  the 
spirit  of  man. 

Perhaps  we  were  able  to  adopt 
this  attitude  partly  because  to  us 
our  defeat  was  not  a  matter  of 
shame.  We  were  not  ashamed, 
because  our  defeat  seemed  to  us 
inevitable.  A  small  nation  is  never 
proud  of  its  victories  nor  ashamed 
of  its  defeats — indeed,  we  could 
accept  our  own  defeat  more  easily 
than  that  of  our  great  neighbour. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  the 
food  problem  was  not  so  pressing 
that  we  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
It  is  true  that  we  talked  a  great 
deal  about  food,  but  I  don’t  think 
that  meant  an  increase  of  material¬ 
ism.  Indeed,  many  of  us  realized 
for  the  first  time  how  simple  life 
could  be,  how  few  things  are 
essential,  and  that  luxury  is  not 
necessary  for  a  happy  life.  By 
laying  stress  on  the  spiritual  life 
we  did  become  very  conscious  of 
our  intellectual  starvation  because 
we  were  cut  off  and  weak.  We 
could  only  receive  things  which  we 
knew  beforehand  were  poison,  and 
therefore  we  discovered  that 
meditation  and  thought  is  not 
enough  and  that  an  exchange  of 
ideas  is  needed.  Liberation  meant, 
above  all,  contact  with  others  again. 


That  is  one  reason  why  we  are  so 
grateful  to  the  N.E.F.  for  this 
chance  to  share  discussion  about 
education  and  other  things. 

You  may  think  I  have  described 
to  you  the  life  of  a  few  people 
only  or  of  the  older  generation  in 
Belgium,  but  this  is  not  so.  Besides 
the  activities  of  the  Resistance, 
there  was  very  widely  spread  this 
inner  resistance.  Children  reading, 
for  example,  the  scene  between 
Shylock  and  Antonio  would  cry  at 
their  desks  because  they  felt  that 
they  would  never  be  able  to  achieve 
such  understanding  of  the  human 
heart.  But  we  gained  courage  from 
such  reading,  not  by  way  of  action, 
but  by  admitting  we  too  were 
suffering  and  were  too  helpless  to 
act.  In  this  way  we  preserved  our 
faith  in  life  through  love.  Life  is 
worth  living  and  must  not  depend 
on  outward  circumstances.  Life  is 
rich  in  spite  of  circumstances.  We 
felt  in  school  again  and  again  that, 
though  we  were  taking  no  active 
part,  we  were  working  for  some¬ 
thing  which  deserved  to  be  worked 
for,  and  we  felt  that  the  things 
which  we  had  been  able  to  keep 
alive  in  our  schools  are  the  things 
which  will  make  for  one-ness  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 
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The  educational  problem  before 
us  is  clear.  A  world,  materially 
interdependent,  remains  poli¬ 
tically  and  emotionally  anarchic, 
its  peoples  bounded  in  outlook  by 
a  jealous  particularism  that  sees  no 
way  out  of  the  international  impasse 
save  in  imposing  the  will  of  one  or 
more  nations  by  force  or  threat  of 
force.  A  vicious  circle  of  fears  and 
hatreds,  leading  only  to  violence. 
How  are  we  to  break  it  ? 

Three  separate  lines  of  approach 
are  possible  :  the  political,  with  its 
emphasis  upon  the  establishment 
of  functional  international  organ¬ 
izations  and  upon  democratic  prac¬ 
tices  in  schools  ;  the  psychological, 
with  its  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
prejudice  and  intolerance  ;  and  the 
religious  with  its  attempt  to  see 
the  world  as  a  whole — sub  specie 
aeternitatis — and  to  enable  men  to 
secure  a  harmonious  adjustment  to 
it.  The  most  striking  result  of  our 
discussion^  at  the  New  Education 
Fellowship  Conference  was  that 
these  three  lines  of  approach  seemed 
to  be  converging.  Each  appears  to 
lead  to  the  affirmation  of  the  same 
fundamental  principles,  to  demand 
a  particular  kind  of  training  in 
home  and  school,  and  to  have  as 
goal  a  similar  way  of  life. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these 
points  separately.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  better  to 
Principles  count  heads  than  to 
break  them,  but  we  no 
longer  believe  that  the  demands  of 
democracy  are  satisfied  when  the 
majority  gets  its  way.  Modern 
political  thinkers  have  therefore 
sought  the  basis  of  democracy  in  an 
extension  of  Rousseau’s  idea  of  it 
as  an  identification  of  our  will  with 
the  common  will,  by  which  he 
meant  the  will  which  seeks  the  good 
of  all.  No  one  has  put  this  more 
trenchantly  than  Professor  Laski  in 
his  Grammar  of  Politics  (p.  262)  : 
‘What  I  search  for  is  not  a  centre 
of  active  willing  in  which  I  myself 
am  lost,  but  a  centre,  to  the  will 
of  which  I  can  myself  contribute 
the  thing  that  is  distinctively 
myself.’  This  belief  in  the  need  for 
each  individual  to  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  the  common 
will,  together  with  the  recognition 
of  the  unique  value  of  each  personal 


contribution  to  society,  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  common  to  democracy  and  to 
all  religions  with  any  claim  to 
universality.  There  is  a  further  and 
deeper  element  which  I  believe  they 
share — a  common  moral  attitude  to 
aggression  and  the  overcoming  of 
aggression.  In  this  their  views 
agree  with  the  findings  of  modern 
psychology. 

But  first  a  word  about  two  aspects 
of  religion.  There  is  a  lower  aspect 
concerned  with  creeds  and  moral 
codes,  and  there  is  a  higher  one, 
made  up  of  insights  and  attitudes. 
The  devout  who  still  cling  mainly 
to  the  lower  aspect  often  declare 
that  we  have  forgotten  the  creeds 
and  moral  codes  of  our  fathers  and 
hence  have  gone  astray.  If  they 
are  Christians  or  Jews  they  advo¬ 
cate  returning  to  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  But  however  excellent 
such  precepts  may  be,  they  are 
predominantly  negative.  And  are 
we  ready  to  say  that  those  who 
forged  and  stole  to  supply  members 
of  the  Resistance  with  passports  or 
food — often  at  peril  of  their  lives— 
did  wrong  ?  Surely  we  need  to 
deepen  our  conception  of  morality 
if  we  are  not  to  involve  the  younger 
generation  in  moral  confusions, 
liable  only  to  weaken  their  moral 
fibre.  Theft  and  duplicity  are 
terrible  habits  to  acquire,  but  moral 
habits  and  moral  codes  are  an 
insufficient  guide  in  such  times  as 
these.  We  must  turn  to  the 
insights  of  the  great  mystics  of  all 
the  churches  and  say  with  St. 
Augustine,  ‘  Ama  et  fac  quod  vis’ — 
‘Love  and  do  what  thou  wilt.' 
This  alone  is  the  path  to  right 
living. 

‘Love  your  enemies’  is  no  mere 
idealistic  and  other-worldly  com¬ 
mand,  but  a  demand  of  our  own 
nature,  without  which  our  own  life 
and  the  life  of  society  are  subject 
to  frustration  and  ill-health.  We 
all  have  enemies,  those  whom  we 
dislike  and  distrust  and  who  feel 
the  same  towards  us.  Unless  we 
are  able  to  understand  these  en¬ 
emies  of  ours,  see  into  the  con¬ 
fusions  of  their  souls  and  realize 
how  like  we  are  to  one  another,  we 
shall  never  achieve  an  inner  nor  an 
outer  harmony.  For  we  can  never 
hope  to  do  away  with  these  feelings 
of  hatred,  but  must  seek  to  counter- 
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balance  them  by  an  insight  into  the 
likeness  of  all  men  to  one  another. 
As  Laotze,  the  Chinese  sage,  has 
put  it  :  ‘Return  love  for  great 
hatred.  Otherwise,  when  a  great 
hatred  is  reconciled,  some  of  it  will 
surely  remain'. 

The  wise  democrat  says  much  the 
same.  As  Professor  Laski  has  put 
it  :  ‘The  spiritual  life  of  Europe 
belongs  not  to  Caesar  and  Napoleon, 
but  to  Christ.  ...  It  is  that  truth 
we  have  to  learn,  if  we  are  to 
survive.  We  overcome  hate  by 
love,  and  evil  by  good.  .  .  .  For  hate 
.  .  .  leads  us  to  develop  in  ourselves 
the  character  we  condemn  in  others. ' 

If  love  and  tolerance  are  our 
agreed  principles,  how  shall  we 
convey  them  to  the 
Education  children  and  the  peoples 
we  wish  to  educate  ? 
Here  analytical  psychology  comes 
to  our  aid,  for  it  has  shown  that  we 
all  begin  with  both  love  and  hatred 
and  that  the  moral  process  is  the 
effort  to  subordinate  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  infant  starts  with  an 
ambivalent  attitude.  He  loves  his 
mother  as  the  source  of  all  security 
and  joy  ;  at  the  same  time  he  hates 
her  when  she  refuses  to  satisfy  all 
his  demands  and  limits  his  freedom. 
Very  early  conscience  emerges  as 
a  fear  of  our  own  hatred,  which, 
as  the  infant  apprehends,  may  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the  very 
person  we  love.  We  have  thus  a 
natural  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
destructive  force  of  hate. 

What,  then,  is  the  role  of  educa¬ 
tion  ?  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen 
all  the  constructive  forces  in  the 
child,  and  to  prevent  the  destructive 
ones,  and  the  feelings  of  despairing 
guilt  which  they  cause  in  the 
unconscious,  from  taking  possession 
of  him.  This  can  be  done  by  giving 
him  an  ever-present  sense  that  he  is 
loved  and  wanted.  What  every 
child  needs — what,  indeed,  we  all 
need — is  the  certainty  that  those 
nearest  us  will  never  abandon  us 
nor  give  up  loving  us  under  any 
circumstances.  This  demand  for 
personal  love  and  acceptance  is  at 
root  a  part  of  the  quest  for  moral 
security  and  everything  else  in 
education  is  subordinate  to  it.  The 
world  to-day  holds  innumerable 
outcasts  who  have  neither  love  nor 
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recognition  from  society,  and  who, 
like  one  small  evacuee,  feel  them¬ 
selves  to  be  ‘nobody’s  nothing’. 

The  outcast,  faced  with  rejection 
by  the  community,  often  sees  no 
way  of  renewed  acceptance  except 
by  acquiring  power  over  those  who 
have  cast  him  out.  He  hopes  thus 
to  ‘get  back  at’  life.  Hence  arises 
that  desperate  and  pathological 
demand  for  power  of  which  we  have 
had  so  much  experience  to-day. 
How  are  we  to  prevent  such  mental 
conditions  arising  ?  Clearly  there 
are  many  economic  steps — the 
elimination  of  persistent  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  its  degradations,  the 
provision  of  a  minimum  income  and 
a  decent  home.  But  these  are  not 
enough.  Lewis  Mumford  has 
written  in  his  latest  book  :  ‘There 
is  no  poverty  worse  than  that  of 
being  excluded  by  ignorance,  by 
insensibility,  from  the  symbols  of 
our  culture’.  The  rise  of  Nazism 
owes  much  to  exclusions  of  this 
kind.  It  is  essential  for  the  health 
of  nations  that  all  children  be  given 
equal  access  to  their  nation’s 
heritage  of  thought  and  feeling. 

A  further  means  of  lessening  the 
craving  for  power  lies  in  the  arts. 
It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  consider 


education  in  music,  in  drama,  or 
in  the  arts  and  crafts,  as  chiefly 
important  as  a  part  of  education  for 
leisure.  Its  real  value  is  that  it 
gives  an  outlet  for  the  emotions, 
in  which  they  may  legitimately 
express  themselves  and  claim  social 
recognition.  For  just  as  the  denial 
of  a  cultural  education  leads  to  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  power, 
so  increased  opportunities  for 
artistic  self-expression  can  abate  it. 

As  the  child  grows  up,  recognition, 
social  and  personal,  remains  the 
guiding  principle  of  a  sane  educa¬ 
tion.  The  right  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  feeling  is  itself  only  a 
right  because  without  such  freedom 
we  cannot  be  ourselves  or  learn 
from  experience,  deepening  thereby 
our  knowledge  and  emotional  sym¬ 
pathy.  To  recognize  this  right  to 
freedom  is  but  to  recognize  the 
unique  value  of  every  individual 
reaction  to  life.  But  freedom  is  a 
means,  not  an  end. 

And  what,  then,  is  the  end  ?  The 
great  poet  of  democracy,  Walt 
Whitman,  has  phrased  it  : 

‘All  parts  away  for  the  progress 
of  souls  ; 

all  religion,  all  solid  things,  arts, 
governments — 
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all  that  was  or  is  apparent  upon 
this  globe  or  any  globe — 
falls  into  niches  and  corners 
before  the  procession  of  souls 
along  the  grand  roads  of  the 
universe.’ 

There  remains  something  to  add 
to  this  attempted  synthesis  between 
the  democratic,  psychological  and 
religious  points  of  view.  We  have 
been  feeling  our  way  towards  a 
practical  and  felt  recognition  of  the 
unity  of  mankind.  If  mankind  were 
in  fact  not  one,  we  should  be 
pursuing  a  chimera.  But  I  believe 
that  science  before  the  end  of  this 
century  will  have  demonstrated  by 
a  rigorous  examination  of  the  facts 
of  the  mental  life  (from  telepathy 
up  to  the  heights  of  the  mystic  way) 
that  men’s  minds  not  only  affect 
each  other  indirectly  through  the 
material  world,  but  also  directly  by 
immediate  impact.  It  will  be 
shown  that  we  feel  with  others, 
because  there  is  a  universal  in  all  of 
us,  and  in  the  depths  we  are  really 
one.  When  that  day  arrives  we 
shall  have  found  the  theoretic 
solution  to  our  problem,  and  our 
faith  will  have  become  sight,  our 
hope  a  proved  conviction. 
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Our  older  bo/s  and  girls  will,  ere  long,  constitute 
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Notes  on  the  Basis  for  International  Education 


Professor  J.  E.  Marcault 

We  are  just  coming  out  of  a 
horrible  past,  and  we  are 
more  keenly  aware  than  we 
have  ever  been  of  the  task  that 
awaits  us  as  educationists  in  the 
future  now  opening  before  us.  For 
the  first  time  in  human  history  the 
state  of  war  has  affected,  overtly 
or  covertly,  mankind  as  a  whole, 
and  reconstruction  must  be  at¬ 
tempted  on  the  plane  of  mankind. 
Education  has  necessarily  a  leading 
part  to  play  in  that  reconstruction, 
and  our  problem  here  is  of  inter¬ 
national  magnitude. 

On  what  basis  shall  we  found  an 
education  that  is  to  help  all  men 
to  full  manhood  and  to  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  human  unity  ?  Religions 
claim  that  they  educate  man  to  the 
experience  of  the  universal  ;  but 
that  universal  is  beyond  the  world 
and  is  expressed  in  varying  and 
often  conflicting  symbols  ;  and  each 
asserts  an  exclusive  right  of  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  transcendent.  Philo¬ 
sophies  raise  the  same  claim.  But 
history  shows  religions  and  philo¬ 
sophies  to  be  part  of  the  evolution¬ 
ary  stream  :  how  then  can  they 
direct  it  as  a  whole  ? 

Clearly  only  a  knowledge  of 
evolution  can  avail ;  and  it  is 
because  the  sciences  of  man  have 
reached  such  knowledge  in  our 
time  that  we  can  contemplate, 
with  some  hope  of  success,  the 
education  of  the  evolving,  of  that 
which '  creates  social  forms  and 
transcends  them. 

Now  evolution,  in  whatever 
sphere  we  consider  it,  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  factors  :  heredity, 
the  transfer  of  past  to  present,  and 
variation,  which,  describing  it  in 
finalistic  terms,  I  will  call  the 
incoming  of  future  into  present. 
These  two  factors  have  to  be 
considered  in  education.  Tradi¬ 
tional  schools  served  the  hereditary 
factor  alone  ;  they  set  out  to  hand 
on  to  the  child  the  culture  of  the 
past  stored  in  the  adult  generation  : 
they  did  not  provide  for  variation  ; 
they  left  the  future  to  take  care  of 
itself  ;  and  it  has  done  so,  in  spite 
of  repressions,  because  the  dynamic 
is  stronger  than  the  static,  progress 
stronger  than  stagnation. 

But  cannot  the  variation  factor, 
the  creative,  the  inventive,  be 
cared  for  as  well  ?  It  has  become 
a  banality  to  say  that  the  future 


is  in  the  young  whilst  the  past  is 
in  the  old.  Modern  psychologists 
see  the  variation  factor  in  that 
central  function — which  ascends 
from  level  to  level  of  the  mental 
structure,  integrating  the  acquire¬ 
ments  of  each  in  turn  and  trans¬ 
cending  them — the  centre  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  growth,  the  power 
for  free  use  and  creativeness,  for 
originality  and  genius,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  self.  Now,  whereas  all 
methods  of  teaching  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  hereditary  factor, 
education  has  to  do  with  variation. 

Human  variation  belongs  to  the 
individual.  Social  philosophers  not¬ 
withstanding,  no  advance  is  ever 
made  in  any  line  of  human  progress 
except  by  individual  invention. 
Even  in  group  work,  each  indivi¬ 
dual  mind  thinks  out  his  own 
contribution,  and  there  must  be  one 
mind  to  think  out  the  synthesis 
first.  However  humble  or  anony¬ 
mous,  original  creation  is  the  work 
of  one  original  creator.  Human 
evolution  proceeds  through  social¬ 
ized  individual  experiences,  and  it 
is  to  the  education  of  this  experi¬ 
encing,  creative  self  that  the 
methods  of  active  freedom  are 
addressed. 

Nor  need  we  fear  the  reproach 
of  favouring  individualism.  The 
interdependence  of  men  in  society 
also  depends  upon  the  self’s  activity 
and  value ;  society  is  the  inter¬ 
locked  organization  of  individual 
feelings,  thoughts  and  actions  ;  it 
preserves  and  transmits  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation  the  acquire¬ 
ments  of  human  evolution.  We 
know  that  man’s  specifically  human 
evolution  is  not  recorded  in  physio¬ 
logical  change  ;  there  is  no  location 
in  the  brain  for  our  achievements  : 
science,  ethics,  religion,  philosophy  ; 
it  is  in  social  forms — language, 
books,  works  of  art,  techniques, 
institutions — that  social  heredity 
preserves  them.  But  variation  is 
individual  ;  progress  is  achieved 
because  the  individual  transcends 
the  social  group.  Discovery  belongs 
to  each,  expression  makes  it  com¬ 
mon  to  all.  Hence  the  need  for 
individual  education  so  consistently 
advocated  by  the  New  Education 
Fellowship.  If  the  school,  educat¬ 
ing  each  child  to  its  autonomy  and 
creativeness,  is  also  a  normal 
society  of  children  with  active 
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relationships,  no  fear  of  individual¬ 
ism  need  be  entertained. 

This  central  function  of  conscious 
autonomy  in  which  variation  in¬ 
heres  has  been  the  object  of 
scientific  study  for  fifty  years. 
Man  is  no  longer  viewed  as  a 
bundle  of  faculties,  but  as  a 
hierarchy  of  functions  in  subordina¬ 
tion  from  lowest  to  highest,  all 
subordinate  in  their  turn,  even  in 
their  unconscious  state,  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  one,  the  self.  Once  the  central 
function  has  gone  awry,  all  the 
other  functions  run  into  disorder. 

Serious  functional  diseases  of  the 
heart,  for  example,  are  found  in 
people  who,  forsaking  rational  guid¬ 
ance  of  their  life,  persistently  live 
in  their  emotions.  If  you  ask 
patients  whose  heart  rhythm  is 
disturbed  by  emotional  excesses  to 
do  a  simple  arithmetical  sum,  some 
of  them  will  fear  that  you  suspect 
mental  derangement  and  this  will 
increase  their  trouble.  But  those 
who  fall  in  with  the  request  and 
focus  their  attention  on  doing  the 
sum,  consenting  to  live  for  the 
moment  at  the  mental  level,  are 
restored  to  functional  normality,  as 
cardiograph  records  prove. 

Again,  the  speed  of  the  nerve 
influx  along  the  optic  nerve  is 
increased  or  reduced  if  the  subject 
of  experiment  believes  that  the 
distilled  water  dropped  into  his  eye 
is  a  drug  increasing  or  reducing 
sensitiveness  in  the  retina. 

Now  more  than  half  of  the 
known  diseases  are  functional 
troubles  which  originate  in  defects 
in  our  moral  or  mental  technique. 
Psychological  methods  of  therapy 
alone  can  cure  people  of  functional 
abnormality. 

But  it  is  clear  that  if  the  self  can 
to  a  very  great  extent  maintain 
order  in  the  unconscious  functions 
of  the  body,  it  exerts  a  far  greater 
control  over  the  psychological  func¬ 
tions.  Not  all  mental  diseases  are 
due  to  a  lesion  of  the  brain  ;  those 
with  which  psychiatrists  have  to 
deal  are  diseases  of  the  self’s 
autonomy  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
cure  lies  in  restoring  the  affective 
and  mental  functions  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  self. 

Where  does  this  lead  education¬ 
ists  ?  If  we  want  the  self  of  the 
child  to  exercise  its  normal  mastery 
over  his  mental  and  organic  life. 
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the  necessary  condition  is  freedom. 
Psychoanalysis  has  shown  that 
most  mental  disturbances  have 
their  source  in  the  repression  of  the 
child’s  expanding  self  by  social,  i.e. 
family  and  school,  tyranny  in  early 
years.  Freedom  is  a  necessity,  the 
condition  of  normal  growth.  In  some 
social  circles  freedom  is  thought  of  as 
an  end ;  but  freedom  can  never  be  an 
end.  So  far  as  science  has  gone,  free¬ 
dom  is  the  condition  in  which  fulness 
of  development  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  self-mastery  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  So  long  as  the  new  education 
proclaims  freedom  as  the  necessary 
foundation,  it  is  basing  itself  on 
scientific  truth. 

Earlier  teachers  aimed  at  setting 
up  habits,  i.e.  conditioned  reflexes, 
in  the  child  from  outside  ;  they  did 
not  see  the  self.  Yet  the  self,  which 
is  the  real  human  being,  is  the  all- 
important  factor  in  man’s  living 
processes.  The  main  error  of 
teaching  is  that  as  knowledge  is 
forced  upon  the  child’s  mind,  his 
normally  outgoing  activity  is  re¬ 
pressed.  Compelled  by  fear  of 
sanctions  to  lend  his  attention,  he 
represses  the  fullest  and  richest  part 
of  his  interest.  The  child  is  not 
wholly  present  when  we  teach  ;  he 
is  fully  present  when  he  teaches 
himself.  That  which  is  educative 
in  the  new  school  is  the  active 
freedom  given  to  the  child. 

Let  us  be  careful,  however,  not 
to  substitute  the  tyranny  of  books 
for  that  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  is  knowledge  alive ;  the 
book  is  knowledge  dead.  The  part 
of  the  teacher  in  the  new  school  is 
to  be  increased,  not  diminished.  He 
must  renounce  the  vain  effort  to 
make  the  child  think  adultly,  but 
he  must  know  the  child  well  enough 
to  make  of  himself  the  perfect  child 
at  the  child’s  mental  age  ;  so  that 
from  the  co-operation  between  the 
growing  child  and  the  accomplished 
adult  ‘child’,  the  experience  of 
interested  learning  is  acquired,  and 
true  knowledge  results.  Thus  will 
the  heredity  of  culture  be  assimi¬ 
lated,  not  only  learned  about,  by 
each  new  generation,  and  the  habit 
of  free  experience  in  the  creative 
self  will  render  variation,  humble 
or  great  according  to  capacity, 
possible  for  all. 

The  two  functions  of  the  teacher, 
that  concerning  heredity  (teaching) 
and  that  concerning  variation  (edu¬ 
cation),  are  complementary  and 
indispensable  :  but  the  greater  of 
the  two  is  the  function  concerned 


with  variation  ;  and  its  duty  to  the 
child  and  to  society  can  only  be 
achieved  by  inspiration. 

A  glance  at  the  psychological 
law  which  presides  over  human 
progress  makes  this  clear.  I  call 
it  the  Law  of' Brotherhood,  and  it 
can  be  formulated  thus  :  no  man 
can  reach  a  level  of  function  as  yet 
unattained  by  him,  except  within 
the  experience  of  another  who 
normally  lives  at  that  level.  Be¬ 
cause  he,  the  elder  brother,  ex¬ 
presses  himself  permanently  there, 
those  who,  tending  to  that  level  of 
experience,  enter  into  contact  with 
him,  feel  it  quickened  to  life  within 
themselves.  They  sense  its  immi¬ 
nent  stir  ;  they  aspire  to  it ;  it 
inspires  them  ;  and  they  too  come 
to  live  permanently  where  he,  the 
elder  brother,  has  lived  before  them. 

This  is  the  law  of  all  education. 
Education  is  not  the  giving  of 
information,  but  inspiration  to 
growth  ;  it  is  not  what  the  teachers 
teach  that  educates,  but  what  they 
are.  We  can  be  taught  about  the 
teacher’s  experience  of  knowing, 
but  we  have  to  be  ‘inspired’  to 
reach  that  experience  ourselves. 
Freedom  of  experience  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  experience,  such  is  the  dual 
condition  for  functional  maturation 
in  the  child,  which  the  school 
should  provide  ;  and  no  amount 
of  training  can  be  a  substitute  for 
it.  Society  provides  it  haphazardly, 
mixed  with  disciplines  and  traumas. 
The  school  should  provide  it  healthy 
and  pure,  and  this  requires  know¬ 
ledge  and  love  of  the  child  in  the 
teacher,  active  methods  of  free 
experiencing  for  the  child. 

Education  on  the  international 
plane  cannot  be  conceived  of  as 
founded  on  religion  ;  for  religions 
are  many,  and  a  common  minimum 
is  uninspiring.  Neither  can  it  be 
based  on  social  doctrine  or  philo¬ 
sophy,  for  the  same  reason.  Science 
alone  is  universal.  In  discovering 
the  laws  of  growth  in  the  individual 
man,  and  of  social  progress  gener¬ 
ally,  science  provides  the  basis  for 
universal  education.  It  has  found 
out  the  evolving  human  in  all  men  ; 
it  views  humanity  no  longer  as  a 
mass  of  ‘denominational’  atoms, 
whether  social  or  religious  ;  but  as 
a  space-time  continuum  of  human 
growth.  It  is  not  concerned  with 
making  German,  Italian,  British  or 
American  citizens  ;  nor  Christians, 
Hindus,  Buddhists  or  Moslems ; 
nor  socialists,  communists  or  mon¬ 
archists  ;  but  with  making  each 
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man  on  earth  increasingly  conscious 
of  that  which,  being  human,  is 
universal.  For  is  not  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  each  man  potentially 
capable  of  universal  knowledge, 
love  and  power  ?  Have  not  the 
greatest  of  men  brought  to  realiza¬ 
tion  some  aspect  of  that  univers¬ 
ality  ?  Do  we  not  call  them  great 
for  that  very  reason  ?  This  educa¬ 
tion  to  individual  growth  and 
social  variation  possesses  its  own 
ethics  and  its  own  ‘mystique’,  for 
its  transcendence  is  the  future  of 
human  growth  and  its  end  and 
salvation  the  community  of  the 
universal  in  all  men. 

[ Professor  Marcault  himself  very  kindly  sent  us 
these  notes  from  his  Lectures.- — Ed.) 
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Notes  on  Co-operation,  Tolerance  and  Prejudice 

Samuel  Lowy,  M.D.  Author  of  Man  and  His  Fellow  Men,  etc. 


It  may  seem  surprising  and  even 
cynical  to  start  a  discussion  on 
education  for  the  promotion  of 
international  thinking  and  feeling 
by  asking  whether  the  education 
of  youth  on  international  lines  is 
advisable.  It  would  be  an  irrepar¬ 
able  loss  if  ideas  of  love,  justice 
and  international  feeling  were  no 
longer  put  before  children  by  their 
teachers  ;  and  yet  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  justifiable  to  start  educa¬ 
tion  on  international  lines  too 
young.  For  we  may  devise  a 
scheme  of  education  which  will 
enounce  great  principles  and  truths 
to  everybody  ;  yet  everybody  will 
not  be  equally  receptive  to  them. 
For  not  all  personality  types  are 
equally  apt  for  training  in  certain 
directions. 

The  acceptance  of  moral  values 
depends  to  a  very  large  extent  on 
the  degree. of  energy  a  man  possesses, 
on  his  own  inner  drive  for  success. 
The  less  pushing  and  kinder  type 
of  adolescent  will  easily  believe  that 
there  is  no  innate  brutality  or 
injustice  in  the  world,  because  in 
such  a  world  he  would  have  a 
better  chance  ;  but  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  by  teaching  him  in  this 
way  you  may  increase  his  deficiency. 
The  weaker  always  accept  morality, 
but  by  their  very  nature  they 
have  not  much  power  to  influence 
events. 


Every  human  being  has  an  innate 
interest  in  his  kind.  Two  prams 
meet  and  the  babies  smile  at  one 
another — a  baby  will  even  smile  at 
its  reflection  in  the  mirror,  thinking 
it  to  be  another  child.  It  is  this 
elementary  social  sense  that  makes 
children  forget  their  quarrels  so 
quickly  in  order  to  re-establish 
social  living.  Grown-ups  possess  a 
social  sense  but  in  them  it  is 
modified  by  various  factors — fear, 
suspicion  and  competitiveness — and 
these  are  modified  again  by  a 
measure  of  tolerance. 

The  defective  social  sense  of  the 
adult  may  be  well  seen  in  his 
unjustly  selective  sympathy.  Men 
on  the  whole  feel  sympathy  for  the 
sick  and  suffering,  even  if  they 
happen  to  be  enemies.  For  illness 
and  death  threaten  all  of  us,  and 


an  important  element  in  sympathy, 
is  that  we  should  be  able  to  identify 
ourselves  with  the  sufferer  because 
we  may  share  his  fate.  Millions 
suffer  from  emotional  starvation, 
social  poverty  and  the  lack  of 
prestige,  and  a  man  whose  circum¬ 
stances  are  fairly  well  managed  will 
feel  no  sympathy  for  such  depriva¬ 
tions.  Justice  and  sympathy  are 
not  unchallenged  elements  within 
the  mental  structure.  There  is 
much  sympathy  and  much  desire 
for  justice  and  loving  kindness 
abroad  in  the  world  ;  yet  unconsci¬ 
ously  people  despise  the  weak.  This 
attitude  has  its  reasons.  It  is  not 
inborn  but  is  a  reactive  character 
trait  acquired  under  the  pressure 
of  social  experience.  We  see  power¬ 
lessness  'giving  rise  to  suffering  and 
most  of  us  dread  suffering.  So  we 
project  this  dread  upon  those 
who  are  visibly  weak.  For  it  is 
efficiency,  power  and  strength 
that  are  admired  in  a  competitive 
society. 

I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the 
ethical  appeal  to  kindness  or  the 
religious  call  to  goodness  are 
capable  of  insuring  further  social 
progress.  If  it  were  possible  to 
attain  co-operation  and  tolerance 
by  these  means,  more  would  have 
been  attained  by  now.  To  my 
mind  there  is  only  one  way  which 
promises  further  progress  to  human 
society  and  that  is  the  use  of 
fraternal  disapproval  consciously  as 
a  social  force.  We  are  dependent 
on  others  for  our  food,  housing,  the 
protection  of  our  physical  life  and 
for  our  mental  life — we  have  a 
craving  to  exchange  ideas  and  a 
need  for  the  Arts.  The  human 
being  dreads  above  all  things  social 
disapproval.  This  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  his  morality.  Inhumane 
behaviour,  legislation,  and  politics 
would  gradually  decrease  if  people 
in  positions  of  influence  such  as 
doctors,  lawyers,  teachers  and 
journalists  lost  influence  and  liveli¬ 
hood  through  a  display  of  anti¬ 
human  attitudes.  If  such  a  loss 
of  prestige  and  livelihood  were  the 
rule,  people  would  gradually  acquire 
more  humane  attitudes.  If  by 
legislation  and  deliberate  fostering 
of  public  opinion,  co-operation  and 
jyqerance  were  made  prerequisites 
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for  the  holding  of  responsible 
positions  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  general  happiness. 

Tolerance  is  not  merely  a 
negative  attitude  ;  it  is  a  func¬ 
tion  which  social  living  calls  into 
use.  And,  like  other  functions,  in 
one  man  it  may  be  excellent,  in 
another  average,  in  another  weak. 
Men  in  whom  the  function  of 
tolerance  is  weak  live  under 
constant  strain  ;  they  are  not  quite 
stable  emotionally  ;  they  may  even 
be  ‘mad’. 

We  cannot  explain  intolerance 
without  reference  to  the  uncon¬ 
scious.  The  unconscious  of  a  person 
is  different  from  his  conscious 
personality,  different  from  what  he 
believes  himself  to  be.  In  every 
person’s  unconscious  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  sexuality  and  aggression 
and  he  must  needs  be  able  to 
tolerate  much  within  himself. 
People  cannot  act  satisfactorily 
and  tolerantly  if  they  cannot 
bear  processes  in  their  own  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  People  who  have  a 
decreased  tolerance  of  themselves 
become  irritable  and  lack  tolerance 
for  others.  The  most  important 
source  of  intolerance  is  therefore 
intolerance  of  one’s  own  uncon¬ 
scious.  But  if  overt  intolerance 
were  made  ridiculous  the  transition 
from  self-intolerance  to  intolerance 
of  others  might  not  so  easily  de¬ 
velop. 

The  more  reasonable  the  moral 
code  of  a  society,  the  more  healthy 
that  society  will  be.  If  a  man  need 
not  dread  discovery  of  his  natural 
tendencies  he  tolerates  himself  and 
therefore  others  better.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  since  we  have  now  come 
to  accept  the  fact  that  almost 
everyone  masturbates,  we  have 
greatly  diminished  adolescent  guilt 
over  masturbation.  If  we  knew 
more  about  ourselves,  if  we  could 
make  up  our  minds  that  certain 
emotions  are  inevitable  and  do 
exist,  we  might  be  less  intolerant. 
For  example,  no  child,  unless  a 
passive  idiot,  fails  to  hate  his  par¬ 
ents  upon  occasion.  Many  people 
can  acknowledge  this  hatred,  but 
many  can  never  do  so  and  therefore 
never  cease  to  think  of  themselves  as 
criminals.  Why  not  tolerate  these 
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things  which  are  inevitable  and 
universal  ? 

Society  is  to  some  extent 
cemented  by  prejudice— take  for 
example  prejudice  against  the  major 
crimes.  But  we  also  see  prejudice 
against  specific  races,  political 
groups,  scientific  groups.  People 
tend  to  belong  to  organized  pre¬ 
judices,  according  to  which  other 
people  are  considered  inferior  in 
social  morals,  culture  or  develop¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  need  to  point  out 
that  such  prejudices  are  unjustified. 

By  their  prejudices,  men  betray 
their  own  difficulties— they  betray 
the  fact  that  they  suffer  from  an 
exceptional  strain  on  their  moral 
processes.  In  every  unconscious 
there  is  immorality  enough  to  cause 
a  moral  struggle  ;  prejudiced  people 
are  people  whose  moral  process 
functions  badly.  Their  inner  vol¬ 
canic  objection  to  morality  is  felt 
as  an  inner  enemy  ;  but  being 
unconscious  it  is  projected  on  to 
an  outsider.  The  prejudiced  person 
projects  his  mental  conflicts  on  to 
a  scapegoat.  He  does  not  want  to 
be  disabused,  because  his  prejudice 
meets  an  unconscious  need  and 
gives  him  some  peace  of  mind. 

Early  education  on  broad-minded 
lines  can  be  a  powerful  corrective 
to  prejudice.  Projection  is  not  the 
only  method  of  easing  a  strained 
moral  process.  If  a  child  is  brought 
up  to  put  the  devil  on  to  others, 
if  he  is  a  member  of  a  family  which 
habitually  blames  someone  else 
when  things  go  wrong,  he  will 
grow  up  accustomed  to  ready  pro¬ 
jection.  In  an  unprejudiced  milieu 
the  whole  process  of  projection 
would  not  take  place  so  easily. 
Society  is  largely  responsible  for 
prejudice  and  only  through  a 
changed  structure  of  society  can 
we  prevent  it.  Few  of  us  at 
present  mind  being  prejudiced,  but 
if  prejudice  were  made  an  offence 
by  social  legislation  it  might 
diminish.  If  prejudice  were  dis¬ 
couraged,  our  mental  conflicts 
might  take  another  course. 

If  we,  as  a  society,  could  diminish 
prejudice,  fighting  energy  would  be 
released  for  the  abolition  of  real 
social  transgressions,  such  as  the 
spread  of  veneral  disease  and  the 
exploitation  of  other  men. 


[This  article  is  an  abstract  of  three  long  papers 
read  by  Dr.  Lowy  to  the  conference.  His  ideas  have 
therefore  been  intolerably  compressed,  and  he  has 
not  himself  revised  the  abstract. — Ed.[ 
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EDUCATION  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY 

Programme — International  N.E.F.  Conference, 
Bryanston,  Blandford,  England — August,  1945. 

( The  essential  parts  of  the  programme  are  reproduced  here  for  the  benefit  of 
N.E.F.  Secretaries  who  may  wish  to  plan  a  conference  on  the  same 
theme.) 

2nd  Day.— MAJOR  SOCIAL  CHANGES  AFFECTING  POST¬ 
WAR  EDUCATION. 

10  a.m.  Professor  David  Mitrany  (School  of  Economics  and  Politics, 
Princeton,  U.S.A.). 

5  p.m.  Discussion  Groups. 

8  p.m.  Professor  David  Mitrany. 

3rd  Day. 

10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Excursion. 

5  p.m.  Professor  D .  Mitrany  (with  reports  from  Discussion  Groups) . 

4th  Day.— DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  FREE 
PEOPLES. 

10  a.m.  Mr.  Kees  Boeke  (President,  N.E.F.,  in  the  Netherlands  ; 

founder  of  International  Children’s  Community,  Bilthoven) . 

Mr.  H.  C.  Dent. 

5  p.m.  Discussion  with  Mr.  Boeke,  Mr.  Dent  and  Dr.  Kefauver. 

8  p.m.  Dr.  Grayson  N.  Kefauver  (formerly  Dean,  School  of 
Education,  Stanford  University,  U.S.A.). 

5th  Day.— INTERNATIONAL  CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  WORLD 
COMMUNITY. 

10  a.m.  Dr.  Grayson  N.  Kefauver  (United  States  delegate  to  the 
Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education). 

8  p.m.  Professor  Emile  Marcault  (The  Education  of  Tomorrow) 
(formerly  of  Montpellier  and  Pisa  Universities). 

6th  Day.— THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CO-OPERATION,  TOLER  - 
ANCE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

10  a.m.  Dr.  Samuel  Lowy  (Prague)  (author  :  ‘Man  and  His  Fellow- 
men’) . 

5  p.m.  Discussion  Groups. 

8  p.m.  Dr.  Samuel  Lowy. 

7th  Day. 

5  p.m.  Dr.  Samuel  Lowy  (with  reports  from  Study  Groups). 

8th  Day.— Mr.  WYATT  T.  R.  RAWS  ON  (Bryanston  School). 

10  a.m.  (Democracy  and  the  Education  of  Free  Peoples). 

8  p.m.  CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

Mr.  A.  H.  T.  Glover  (‘The  World  of  Plenty’  project  in  world 
relationships) . 

9th  Day. 

10  a.m.  Mr.  Kees  Boeke  and  Mr .  A.  H.  T.  Glover  (on  above  theme). 

5  p.m.  Discussion  with  Mr.  Boeke  and  Mr.  Glover. 

10th  Day. 

10  a.m.  Summing  Up  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Lauwerys  (Deputy-Chairman, 
N.E.F.,  and  London  University  Institute  of  Education). 


■  In  addition  to  the  above  programme,  which  covers  the  theme  of  the 
Conference,  special  meetings  were  held  at  which  the  members  from  the 
liberated  countries  spoke  on  their  own  countries. 

France. — Mme  S6clet-Riou  (Joint  Secretary  of  the  French  N.E.F.)  ; 
Mile  Carroi  (Inspectress  of  Schools)  ;  Mme  Giroux  (Inspectress  of 
Schools)  ;  Professor  Emile  Marcault. 

Holland. — Miss  A.  J.  Portengen  (Assoc,  of  Teachers  in  Secondary 
Classical  Schools)  ;  Mr.  L.  C.  Buurveld  (President,  Netherlands 
Assoc,  of  Secondary  School  Teachers)  ;  Dr.  D.  J.  E.  Schrek  (Assoc, 
of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Classical  Schools)  ;  Mr.  Kees  Boeke 
(President,  Association  for  Reconstruction  in  Education,  i.e.  the 
N.E.F.). 

Belgium. — Mile  I.  Simon  ;  Professor  Hegmans  (Ghent  University). 
Gzecho- Slovakia. — M.  B.  Hohaus  ;  M.  Krupecka. 


Democracy  and  the  Education  of  Free  Peoples 


Grayson  N.  Kefauver 

Every  society  must  give  thought 
to  the  education  of  its  people, 
because  its  very  nature  is 
determined  by  the  skills,  knowledge 
and  loyalties  of  its  people.  One 
of  the  best  ways  of  getting  to  know 
a  people  is  therefore  to  get  to  know 
its  teachers  and  its  educational 
system. 

The  .general  public  in  the  U.S.A. 
is  keenly  interested  in  public 
education.  We  have  undertaken 
to  educate  all  our  people — a  tre¬ 
mendous  task.  In  1939  we  had 
twenty-six  million  pupils  in  full¬ 
time  education  under  more  than  a 
million  teachers.  Furthermore, 
some  of  our  communities  have  more 
pupils  in  adult  classes  than  in  the 
schools  for  children  and  youth. 

One  of  the  most  sacred  rights  in  a 
democratic  society  is  the  right  of 
children  to  the  best  possible  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  healthy  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  they  can  grow  up 
without  remediable  physical  defects. 
In  order  to  ensure  this,  the  teachers 
themselves  must  be  dynamic  citi¬ 
zens.  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
teachers  in  the  U.S.  are  some  of 
them  elected  to  city  councils  and 
take  a  public  part  in  the  running  of 
their  cities.  This  may  have  its 
dangers,  but  it  certainly  has  its 
rewards.  School  administration  is 
held  responsible  for  putting  into 
practice  the  democratic  principles 
which  the  schools  are  expected  to 
teach.  This  being  so,  it  is  only 
just  that  teachers  should  have  their 
part  in  the  shaping  of  their  local 
educational  policy.  The  proper 
role  of  the  administrator  is  not  in 
deciding  things  for  the  school.  It 
is  his  job  to  bring  together  all 
interested  parties  and  help  them 
to  reach  a  decision  which  he,  in  the 
light  of  his  specialized  knowledge, 
is  able  to  accept. 

Just  as  American  teachers  are 
accustomed  to  take  their  share  of 
civic  responsibility,  so  they  are 
expected  to  transmit  a  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  to  their  pupils. 
Teaching  in  the  social  field  has  its 
difficulties  because  teachers  have 
social  convictions  of  their  own.  We 
are  against  propaganda  in  the 
school  ;  therefore  if  all  the  teachers 
in  a  faculty  belonged  to  one 
political  party,  I  should  count 

l  [These  notes  from  Dr.  Kefauver' s  address  have 
not  been  revised  by  him. — Ed .] 


that  unfortunate.  Of  course  no 
good  teacher  will  try  deliberately 
to  turn  out  pupils  of  his  own 
political  persuasion.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  his  judicial-mindedness  and 
impartiality,  he  cannot  avoid  en¬ 
tirely  giving  a  leaning  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  convictions. 
A  person  who  is  intolerant  of  views 
other  than  his  own  has  no  place  in 
school,  because  it  is  his  duty  to 
form  the  power  of  independent 
judgment  in  his  pupils.  Yet  if  the 
whole  faculty  is  set  in  one  direction, 
it  takes  a  very  courageous  student 
to  hold  an  opposite  view. 

One  thing  that  has  particularly 
helped  the  development  of  social 
consciousness  in  the  U.S.  is  the 
establishment  of  the  community 
school,  the  association  of  all  groups 
in  the  same  school.  Where  you 
have  banker’s  son,  mechanic’s  son, 
servant’s  son,  farmer’s  son  in  the 
same  school,  anyone  of  these  may 
be  elected  president  of  the  student 
body,  and  this  leads  to  the  demo¬ 
cratizing  of  our  social  groups.  It 
also  places  on  the  school  the 
obligation  to  make  its  programme 
flexible  and  varied  enough  for 
students  of  different  types,  abilities 
and  interests  :  not  the  provision  of 
some  one  pattern  of  education,  but 
a  provision  such  that  every  in¬ 
dividual  child  may  be  helped  to 
find  experiences  that  will  cause  him 
to  grow  in  a  desirable  way.  The 
school  should  recognize  the  pur¬ 
poses,  aspirations,  feelings,  and 
tensions  of  the  individual  rather 
than  have  a  set  pattern  of  behaviour 
and  attempt  to  force  all  pupils  to 
fit  that  pattern. 

Perhaps  a  brief  indication  of  the 
kind  of  social  approach  undertaken 
by  certain  individual  American 
schools  may  show  best  our  attitude 
to  democratic  education.  The 
Fieldstone  School,  New  York, 
undertook  a  study  of  democracy 
itself,  in  order  to  discover  what  the 
American  tradition  really  is.  They 
asked  themselves  :  What  is  the 
American  tradition  as  regards 
political  democracy,  economic 
democracy,  social  democracy,  in¬ 
dividual  co-operation,  tolerance, 
progress  or  opposition  towards 
reform  ? 

At  Eugene,  Oregon,  they  made  a 
study  of  ‘Democracy  in  Action'. 
They  asked  themselves  :  Is  our 
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school  democratic  ?  and  organized 
themselves  democratically  for  the 
solution  of  school  problems — pro¬ 
blems  of  behaviour  as  well  as  of 
government. 

At  Desmoines,  Iowa,  they  studied 
‘Democracy  and  its  Competitors’. 

At  the  George  School,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  they  made  an  interesting 
study  of  democratic  living  within 
their  own  school  which  aimed  at 
development  of  full,  free,  well- 
rounded  personalities  ;  clear  think¬ 
ing,  sympathy,  a  scientific  attitude 
and  the  application  of  these  to  the 
development  of  relationships  be¬ 
tween  teachers  and  pupils. 

A  report  was  put  before  the 
whole  student  body  and  then  before 
the  staff,  who  put  their  proposed 
amendments  before  the  student 
body.  The  document  was  finally 
passed  on  to  the  trustees  for  official 
adoption  as  the  policy  of  the  school, 
and  so  came  to  set  the  dominant 
overtone  of  the  school  itself. 

At  Ann  Arbor  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  his  associates  pro¬ 
posed  the  theme  :  ‘That  democracy 
must  expect  and  appreciate  change’. 
And  that  ‘the  best  introduction  to 
controversial  questions  can  be  made 
in  the  secondary  school  classroom’. 
Some  of  the  ways  by  which  this 
can  be— are  : 

(i)  Activities  involved  in  the 
teaching  itself  :  students  help  to 
decide  what  social  problems  shall 
be  studied,  help  to  carry  out  the 
active  programme  and  to  evaluate 
it  after  its  completion.  Further¬ 
more  the  school  can  aim  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  life  of  individual  students, 
e.g.  finding  out  their  reading  in¬ 
terests  and  proposing  books  as  a 
source  of  knowledge  and  enlighten¬ 
ment. 

(ii)  Students  can  do  things  within 
the  school  itself,  e.g.  classes  in 
horticulture  can  deal  with  the 
planning  of  the  school  garden,  etc. 

(iii)  Students  can  carry  their 
interest  into  the  adult  community, 
criticizing  the  local  authority’s 
planning.  One  school  saw  to  it 
that  there  was  no  rioting  on 
Hallowe’en  ;  another  in  California 
helped  to  provide  their  town  with 
a  swimming  pool.  They  can  also 
study  local  problems,  e.g.  at  a  high 
school  in  New  York  a  biology 
teacher  in  a  class  of  mixed  racial 
groups  studied  racial  differences  in 
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A  PROJECT  IN  WORLD  RELATIONSHIPS 


as  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
/A  theme  of  the  conference,  Mr. 
*  A.  H.  T.  Glover  gave  an 
account  of  an  investigation  entitled 
‘The  World  of  Plenty’  which  was 
carried  out  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Sheffield  Junior  School  of  Art. 

This  investigation  was  carried  out 
by  some  70  boys  and  girls  of  ages 
11  to  14  years.  The  time-table 
was  that  of  a  normal  school  for 
such  children,  except  that  one  day 
a  week  during  one  term  was 
devoted  to  the  investigation.  At 
the  beginning,  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  was  spent  in  dis¬ 
cussing  with  the  children  what  type 
of  knowledge  they  needed  to  be¬ 
come  good  citizens.  After  three 
meetings  it  was  agreed  that  the 
knowledge  should  be  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  their  common 
needs,  that  is  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
education,  transport  and  law,  health 
and  leisure.  The  children  selected 
the  group  to  which  they  wanted  to 
belong,  each  group  being  related 
to  one  of  the  common  needs.  The 


food  group,  for  example,  studiec 
food  production  and  distributioi 
throughout  the  world,  letter: 
being  written  to  firms  for  specimens 
The  final  graphical  illustrations  wen 
carried  out  only  after  discussior 
with  the  whole  group. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  i 
was  possible  to  meet  the  need: 
of  all  the  people  of  the  world  i 
the  resources  of  the  world  wen 
properly  developed.  It  was  alsc 
clear  that  the  giants  of  poverty 
ignorance,  disease  and  war  pre¬ 
vented  the  realization  of  this  ideal 
Further,  it  was  recognized  that  a 
standard  of  values  about  humar 
beings  would  have  to  motivate  the 
knowledge  required  to  solve  these 
problems.  The  project  showed  th( 
problems  that  would  confront  youn^ 
people  in  their  lifetime,  and  those 
who  took  part  were  made  aware  o: 
their  responsibilities  as  worlc 
citizens. 


[“World  of  Plenty  — a  pamphlet  on  this  project 
obtainable  from  “  New  Era  ”  Office,  price  1/2,  pos 
free.] 
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such  a  way  that  the  young  people 
became  innoculated  against  false 
rumours.  They  passed  on  to  their 
parents  the  lesson  that  the  popu¬ 
larly  accepted  bases  for  racial 
differences  do  not  in  fact  exist. 

(iv)  One  of  the  most  troublesome 
questions  in  school  is  how  to  deal 
with  historical  issues.  If  the 
fundamental  orientation  of  the 
school  programme  is  towards  study¬ 
ing  real  problems  of  this  generation 
it  will  be  found  that  the  study  of 
historical  material  in  application, 
with  due  respect  for  sources  and 
validity  and  with  a  determination 
not  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  will  be  the  best  approach 
to  what  has  always  been  considered 
a  controversial  subject. 

And  the  reason  for  all  these 
activities  ?  It  lies  in  part  in  the 
fact  that  a  disposition  to  act  can 
only  be  developed  through  action, 
and  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
threats  to  democracy  is  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  are  disposed  to  sit 
back  and  do  nothing. 

[These  notes  from  Dr.  Kefauver’s  sddress  have  not 
been  revised  by  him. — Ed.] 

Summing  Up 

Joseph  A.  Lauwerys 

The  accounts  presented  to  the 
New  Education  Fellowship  Con¬ 
ference  by  the  delegates  from 
France,  Belgium  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  are  most  moving.  I  wish  it 
had  been  possible,  in  addition,  to 
hear  something  of  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  unhappy  East  of 
Europe.  Then,  indeed,  would  we 
have  been  shocked  by  the  tales  of 
the  slaughter  of  school  children  and 
teachers,  by  the  systematic  degrada¬ 
tion  and  persecution  of  all  who 
stood  by  European  civilization,  by 
the  complete  devastation  of  school 
systems  and  the  deliberate  breaking 
up  of  homes.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
remember  that  the  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  have  suffered  even 
more  than  the  ‘favoured’  ones  of  the 
West  whose  place  in  the  Nazi  Em¬ 
pire  was  to  be  higher.  The  Nazis 
intended  to  set  up  a  hierarchic 
empire  in  which  the  nations  would 
play  the  role  allotted  to  them  in  the 
light  of  a  fantastic  racial  theory. 
Had  they  won  the  military  fight, 
had  they  succeeded  in  harnessing 
atomic  energy  in  time,  the  whole 
world  would  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  perverted,  unadjusted,  unhappy, 


sadistic  madmen.  It  was  a  narrow 
escape,  and  we  dare  not  run  such 
a  risk  again. 

What  moved  me  most  in  the 
contributions  from  our  friends  from 
liberated  Europe  was  not  the 
expression  of  an  aroused  national 
loyalty  nor  even  their  accounts  of 
an  heroic  and  devoted  resistance 
which  ignored  all  danger.  It  was 
the  mass  refusal  to  think  that  force 
could  or  should  be  the  arbiter  of 
destiny.  In  the  underground  move¬ 
ments  we  saw  that  free  men  can 
trust  one  another  and  accept 
rigorous  discipline  willingly,  and 
that  they  can  do  more  and  give 
more  than  can  the  robots  of  a 
despotic  and  arbitrary  slave-state. 

Of  course,  the  spirit  of  national¬ 
ism  is  everywhere  stronger  than  it 
was.  That  is  true  of  England,  too, 
where  the  challenge  and  danger  of 
1940  called  forth  united  defiance. 
But  note  that,  in  spite  of  all  that 
happened,  there  was  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  realization  over 
here  that  the  German  people  whom 
we  were  fighting  were  our  brothers 
and  sisters  too,  with  whom  one  day 
we  would  become  reconciled.  And 


everywhere  on  the  Continent  the 
best  and  most  active  fighters  in  the 
Resistance  have  at  all  times  re¬ 
membered  that  the  planet  is  now  toe 
small  to  harbour  permanent  hatreds 

Nor  should  we  despair  because 
nationalism  becomes  stronger.  The 
realization  of  one’s  own  individ¬ 
uality  need  not  blind  one  to  the 
claims  of  others  ;  it  may  well  serve 
to  make  one  more  sensitive  and  tc 
increase  one’s  respect  for  them 
A  family  of  individuals  can  respecl 
and  love  one  another,  and  it  is  nol 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  family  o: 
nations  existing  together  in  peace 
and  friendship. 

Nineteenth  century  democrat: 
were  inspired  by  the  great  slogan: 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The} 
dreamed  of  a  world  in  which  mer 
respected  one  another  and  grantee 
to  all  the  freedom  they  claimed  foi 
themselves  ;  in  which  men  were  a: 
equal  as  in  a  family-group  anc 
loved  one  another  as  brothers.  Th< 
old  formula  may  need  re-in terpreta 
tion  in  the  light  of  the  new  condi 
tions  and  opportunities  of  to-day 
But  the  sentiments  that  inspired  i 
are  still  as  alive  as  ever  and  lie  a 
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the  base  'of  what  is  called  the  New 
Education  :  that  is,  of  an  education 
which  attempts  to  replace  the 
systems  we  have  inherited  from  a 
hierarchic,  .feudal  and  authoritarian 
-order  by  one  better  adjusted  to  a 
society  of  free  men  living  together 
as  equals. 

We  listened  to  Kees  Boeke’s 
exposition  of  his  conception  of  this 
New  Education  with  admiration 
and  sympathy.  We  recognized  in 
him  a  man  of  the  deepest  sincerity 
who  would  always  be  led  to  the 
end  by  the  best  and  highest.  His 
philosophical  expression  of  the 
aims  of  education  would  probably 
be  acceptable  to  all  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  under  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Christian  traditions 
of  the  West. 

One  note  of  caution,  however. 
Boeke  uses  metaphor  and  analogy, 
as  philosophers  do.  This  may 
sometimes  lead  us  astray  :  for 
instance,  one  manner  of  inter¬ 
preting  what  he  said  might  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  future  is 
already,  so  to  speak,  contained  in 
the  past  and  is  closed.  This,  he 
assures  me,  would  be  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  his  thought. 
To  him,  the  aspirations  and  striv¬ 
ings  of  each  of  us  towards  the 
vision  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Cosmos. 

Professor  Marcault’s  contributicn 
is  of  high  value  to  all  of  us  who 
attempt  to  achieve  a  synoptic  view. 
After  a  Christian  upbringing,  he 
has  become  deeply  learned  in  the 
philosophies  of  the  East  and  has 


gained  much  from  his  contacts  with 
its  mystics.  In  addition,  he  is 
steeped  in  the  findings  of  modern 
science  and  understands  its  experi¬ 
mental  techniques.  He  is  thus  able 
to  speak  in  a  way  acceptable  to 
men  of  science,  with  a  most  enviable 
aptitude  and  precision.  He  gives 
one  a  feeling  that  here,  at  last,  are 
the  first  glimmerings  of  the  syn¬ 
thesis  not  only  of  the  attitudes  of 
West  and  East,  but  of  religion,  art 
and  science.  Jf  we  are  to  reformu¬ 
late  a  philosophy  and  an  ethic  of 
the  New  Education  we  cannot  leave 
out  of  account  any  one  of  the  three 
fields. 

When  those  who  planned  the 
Conference  came  to  consider  more 
detailed  matters,  they  thought  it 
well  to  begin  by  surveying  in  a 
general  way  the  problems  of  the 
modern  world.  Professor  Mitrany’s 
contribution  under  this  head  was 
an  intensely  practical  one.  He 
noted  the  growing  spirit  of  nation?  1- 
ism  in  cultural  matters  and  the 
growing  super-nationalism  in  the 
economic  and  industrial  sphere,  and 
asked  :  ‘Is  it  possible  now,  and 
quickly,  to  get  going  an  efficiently 
functioning  international  organiza¬ 
tion  ?’  We  may  try  to  set  up  an 
institution  conceived  somewhat  ab¬ 
stractly  and  without  taking  fully 
into  account  all  the  relevant  factors 
— if  we  do,  we  shall  fail  and  fail 
disastrously.  For  example,  do  we 
wish  to  see  a  federation  of  nations 
and  a  parliament  of  man  ?  Of 
course  we  do.  But  is  it  likely  that 
within  the  next  ten  years  there 
will  be  in  the  U.S.A.,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  U.S.S.R.  such 
political  and  economic  changes  as 
would  make  possible  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  dominant  supernational 
government  ?  Mitrany  thinks  not 
and  so  his  advice  to  us  is  to  bend 
our  energies  to  the  promotion  of 
practicable  schemes  of  functional 
organizations  in  the  international 
field,  while  giving  every  sympathy 
tS  all  other  moves  not  antagonistic 
to  these.  In  due  time,  no  doubt, 
more  ambitious  and  far-reaching 
hopes  will  become  realizable. 

Dr.  Kefauver  described  to  us  the 
plans  already  laid  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  one  such  functional  organ¬ 
ization,  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Cultural  Organization. 
The  draft  constitution  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Conference  of 
Allied  Ministers  of  Education,  in 
co-operation  with  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  will  be  presented  in 
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London  in  November  to  an  assembly 
of  delegates  from  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Nations.  Out  of  the 
deliberations  that  will  then  take 
place  will  emerge  the  final  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  middle  of  next 
year  one  functional  organization  at 
least  should  be  in  operation  and 
connected  organically  with  the 
other  organizations  envizaged  at 
San  Francisco.  It  should  be  a 
matter  of  deep  satisfaction  to  all 
of  us  that  this  particular  functional 
organization  is  precisely  the  one 
with  which  we,  as  teachers  and 
educators,  are  most  closely  con¬ 
cerned,  and  through  which  we  can 
most  directly  make  our  specific 
contribution  to  the  establishment 
of  world  peace. 

A  study  of  the  world  situation 
forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
education  of  young  and  adult  must 
be  changed  in  fundamental  ways 
if  they  are  to  be  equipped  to  meet 
the  new  situations.  We  shall  have 
to  take  fully  into  account  especially 
those  factors  which  influence  char¬ 
acter,  attitude  and  personality  and 
the  maladjustments  which  produce 
frustration,  aggression,  and  intoler¬ 
ance.  The  analytic  psychologists, 
without  a  doubt,  have  more  to  teach 
us  about  all  this  than  those  who 
study  chiefly  the  more  formal 
psychology  often  taught  in  college 
or  university.  Much  of  what  they 
say  rests  on  a  basis  of  experiment 
and  observation  more  slender  and 
less  well-verified  than  men  of  science 


HUGE  STOCK  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS 

FOYLE S 

FOR  BOOKS  ! 

New  and  secondhand  Books  on 
every  subject.  Stock  of  nearly  three 
million  volumes.  Books  bought. 

JOIN  THE  GARDEN  BOOK  CLUB  ! 
Members  buy  gardening  Books  pub¬ 
lished  at  7/6,  10/6  and  12/6  for 
ONLY  2/6. 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD, 
LONDON,  W.C.2 

Tele.  :  Garrard  5660  (16  linas). 

Opan  9-6,  inc.  Sat. 
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like.  They  have  not  altogether 
avoided  the  pitfalls  of  the  notional 
and  disputatious  way.  Nevertheless 
they  have  already  made  at  least  one 
highly  important  contribution  to 
the  new  education  :  teachers,  it 
seems,  are  no  longer  as  oppressed 
as  they  once  were  by  a  pervading 
sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  their 
pupils.  Formerly  many  a  teacher 
thought  of  himself  as  a  sort  of  judge 
of  his  pupils  rather  than  as  a  friend 
and  older  brother.  By  thus  re¬ 
moving  from  him  the  obligation  to 
judge  and  punish,  psychoanalysis 
has  already  helped  many  teachers 
to  conceive  for  themselves  a  more 
dynamic  role. 

The  approach  of  the  psycho¬ 
analysts,  by  itself,  is  insufficient. 
The  problem  is  not  that  of  adjusting 
individuals  to  social  patterns,  but 
of  transforming  both  the  individuals 
and  the  institutions — in  a  word,  we 
need  both  Freud  and  Marx.  And  in 
our  attempts  to  understand  the 
relations  that  exist  between  social 
and  analytical  psychology  we  were 
greatly  helped  and  stimulated  by 
Dr.  Lowy,  whose  own  chief  interest 
lies  where  these  two  sciences  over¬ 
lap.  What  he  said  seemed  to  many 
strange  and  unusual,  but  we  dare 
not  ignore  his  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  prejudice  and  persecution. 

I  feel  bound  to  add  one  word  of 
caution  to  all  this.  The  acceptance 
of  the  psychoanalytic  mode  of 
explanation  leads  some  people  to 
the  over-hasty  conclusion  that  men 
have  little  power  over  their  own 
actions,  that  their  field  of  choice  is 
very  restricted,  that  the  future  al¬ 
ready  lies  completely  formed  in  the 
womb  of  the  past.  Such  views, 
such  complete  ‘determinism’  (as 
some  would  call  it)  does  not,  I  feel, 
arise  from  what  is  most  scientific 
in  psychoanalysis.  The  past,  from 
which  both  analyst  and  sociologist 
draw  their  material,  is  finished. 
The  past  is  complete,  determined, 
cannot  be  changed.  The  patterns 
which  are  constructed  by  studying 
it  and  which  help  to  organize  our 
thought  are  thus  patterns  of  a  dead 
and  finished  thing  within  which  no 
freedom  exists.  We  apply  such 
patterns  to  the  future  in  order  to 
help  us  in  our  active,  practical  life. 
We  assume  that  there  will  be  a 
congruence  between  the  old  and 
the  new — and  in  so  far  as  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  new,  we  are 
right.  But  not  always  :  for  new 
things  cap.  be  born,  and  the  will  of 


men  and  women  can  cause  new 
things  to  come  into  being.  The 
future  is  open,  not  closed.  *  The 
decisions  we  take  and  the  actions 
we  execute  help  to  create  it.  The 
future  is  ours. 

In  addition  to  these  theoretical 
studies,  we  also  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  of  practical  steps  taken 
in  school  and  classroom  to  promote 
international  understanding  and 
good  will.  Kees  Boeke,  Dr. 
Kefauver,  Glover,  Cousins,  each  des¬ 
cribed  what  they  and  others  were 
doing  and  it  was  evident  that  their 
contributions  complemented  one 
another  beautifully.  It  is  a  new 
idea  to  use  the  schools  of  each 
nation  for  building  up  world  citizen¬ 
ship  and  for  promoting  international 
brotherhood.  It  is  a  commonplace 
that  the  national  schools  every¬ 
where  promote  national  patriotism 
— but  this  to-day  is  no  longer 
enough.  In  the  era  of  the  atomic 
bomb  the  first  and  greatest  task 
of  any  true  patriot  who  desires  the 
welfare  of  his  own  nation  is  to  find 
an  international  framework  which 
will  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  The  greatest  of  national 
needs  is  to  produce  citizens  who  can 
co-operate  with  those  of  other 
nations  in  spite  of  religious,  cultural 
and  historical  differences.  To  use 
the  schools  of  any  nation  in  order 
now,  at  this  late  hour,  to  turn  out 
good  nineteenth  century  patriots, 
jealous  of  national  sovereignty  and 
desirous  of  promoting  national 
welfare  by  pushing  forward  national 
boundaries,  is  a  crime.  Such 
citizens  will  in  the  end  destroy  their 
own  nation  as  did  that  undoubted 
German  patriot,  Adolf  Hitler. 

The  world  has  grown  very  com¬ 
plex  and  sensitive.  The  problems 
we  face  may  well  daunt  us.  Much 
of  Europe  and  great  parts  of  the 
Far  East  have  been  turned  into  a 
desolation  over  which  hover  plague 
and  famine.  This  state  of  immense* 
misery  is  what  we  have  brought 
about,  what  we  have  done  when 
before  us  stood  open  the  gates  of 
great  opportunity. 

Yet,  we  should  not  and  must  not 
despair.  Human  beings  a  million 
year  ago  were  animals  and  we  are 
still  animals,  driven  by  hunger,  lust 
and  selfishness.  But  we  judge  our 
actions  by  standards  that  are 
higher  than  those  of  mere  animals — 
justice  and  truth  and  goodwill — and 
we  attempt  to  guide  ourselves  by 
love.  And  judged  by  such  stand¬ 
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ards  we  often  seem  to  fail.  But  it  is 
an  occasion  for  despair  that  we  have 
become  something  more  than  ani¬ 
mals,  and  have  set  before  ourselves 
so  strait,  difficult  and  arduous  a 
path  on  which  our  feet  stumble  ? 

All  our  problems  can  be  solved. 
Our  own  contribution  may  be  as 
humble  as  that  of  the  serf  who 
hewed  the  stone  or  mixed  the 
mortar,  scarcely  thinking  that  he 
was  helping  to  build  the  great  cathe¬ 
dral  which  expressed  symbolically 
the  aspirations  of  his  community. 
But  when  the  edifice  stood  splendid, 
firm  and  complete,  did  he  not  then 
realize  that  he  had  played  his  part 
and  played  it  well  ? 

[Reviews  held  for  next  issue,  through  lack  of 
space. — Ed.] 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Sir, 

The  Library  of  the  People’s  Com¬ 
missariat  for  Education  of  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  (the  largest  Republic  of  the 
Soviet  Union)  has  asked  the  Society 
for  Cultural  Relations  to  supply  it 
with  books  on  British  educational 
organization  in  order  to  make  good 
to  some  extent  the  systematic  destruc¬ 
tion  of  libraries  carried  out  by  the 
German  invaders  during  their  tem¬ 
porary  occupation  of  portions  of  the 
Republic. 

We  feel  sure  that  those  engaged  in 
educational  work  in  this  country  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  in 
responding  to  this  appeal,  and  thereby 
both  to  make  British  experience  and 
a  knowledge  of  British  aims  available 
to  teachers  and  administrators  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  cement  still 
further  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
our  two  great  countries. 

We  ask  you  to  send  help  either  by 
presenting  books  or  by  sending  money 
or  book  tokens.  For  those  who  wish 
to  give  books,  a  list  can  be  supplied  of 
the  books  especially  needed.  Cheques, 
etc.,  should  be  made  payable  to 
‘S.C.R.  Book  Fund’. 

A  uniform  inscription,  recording  the 
name  of  the  donor,  will  be  placed 
inside  each  book  given  or  purchased  as 
a  gift. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  F.  Clarke, 

Susan  Isaacs, 

V.  da  S.  Pinto, 

G.  M.  Trevelyan , 

Beatrice  King 

( Chairman ,  Educa¬ 
tion  Section,  S.C.R.) 

The  Editor, 

The  New  Era. 
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ABBOTSHOLME  SCHOOL 

DERBYSHIRE. 

For  boys  of  1 1  to  18,  with 
a  Junior  School  Section 
for  boys  of  8  to  1 1 . 

Entry  by  interview  and  waiting  list, 
or  by  scholarship  and  entrance  tests 
held  normally  in  May. 

Fees  :  £132 — £186  per  annum. 

The  post  office  is  in  Staffordshire,  across 
the  County  boundary.  Correspondence, 
therefore,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Headmaster,  Abbotsholme,  Rocester, 
Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire. 

Chairman  of  Council  : 

Albert  Mansbridge,  c.h.,  m.a.,  ll.d. 

Headmaster  : 

Colin  H.  C.  Sharp,  m.a.  (Oxon.) 

• 

BADMINTON  SCHOOL 

(BRISTOL) 

j  at  Lynmouth,  N.  Devon. 

Junior  School  5  to  1 1  years 

Senior  School  12  to  19  years 

The  School  is  situated  in  beautiful  and 
peaceful  surroundings  where  the  girls  are 
able  to  enjoy  an  open-air  life.  A  high 
standard  of  scholarship  is  maintained  and 
at  the  same  time  an  interest  in  creative 
work  is  developed  by  the  practical  and 
theoretical  study  of  Art  and  Music. 
There  are  weekly  discussions  on  World 
Affairs  and  more  intensive  work  on  Social 
and  International  problems  is  done  by 
means  of  voluntary  Study  Circles. 

Apply  to  The  Secretary. 

1 

* 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTJVES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  CURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

A  co-educational  boarding  school  for  boys 
and  girls  from  2-18  in  the  centre  of  a  2,000 
acre  estate  engaged  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  of  rural  industries.  The  school 
gives  to  Arts  and  Crafts,  Dance,  Drama 
and  Music  the  special  attention  customary 
in  progressive  schools,  and  combines  a 
modern  outlook  which  is  non-sectarian  and 
international  with  a  free  and  informal 
atmosphere.  It  aims  to  establish  the  high 
intellectual  and  academic  standards  of  the 
best  traditional  schools,  and  the  staff 
therefore  includes  a  proportion  of  highly 
qualified  scholars  actively  engaged  in 
research  as  well  as  in  teaching.  With  the 
help  of  an  endowment  fund  it  is  planning 
and  erecting  up-to-date  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Fees  :  T120-T160  per  annum. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
available,  and  further  information  about 
these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Headmaster. 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  GURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

A  department  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  Nursery  School,  Kindergarten,  and 
Junior  School  work,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Isherwood,  M.A.  Camb., 
N.F.U.,  formerly  lecturer  at  the  -Froebel 
Education  Institute.  Preparation  for  the 
Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union.  Special  attention  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  ‘free  lance’  students, 
particularly  to  those  coming  from  abroad 
or  those  requiring  short  courses  of  study 
not  leading  to  an  examination.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  contact  with  children  of  all 
ages  and  classes.  Facilities  of  the  Darting- 
ton  Hall  Estate  available  for  students 
wishing  to  get  some  acquaintance  with 
rural  life  and  industries. 

Further  information  on  application. 

_ I _ _ _ _ _ 

MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL,  nr.  CHARMOUTH,  DORSET 

Principals  :  CARL  AND  ELEANOR  URBAN. 

Practical  and  cultural  education  for  boys  and  girls  (8-18).  School  life  and  curriculum 
planned  to  help  children  to  develop  into  co-operative  and  constructive  citizens. 
School  farm  ensures  healthy  diet.  T.T.  cows.  Fees  :  £135. 
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Frensham  Heights 

FARNHAM . SURREY 

Headmaster  :  Paul  Roberts,  M.A. 

Frensham  Heights  is  a  co-educational 
school  containing  at  present  105 
boarders  and  45  day  pupils  equally 
divided  as  to  sex  and  equally 
distributed  in  age  from  7  to  18. 

The  school  stands  in  a  high  position 
in  1 70  acres  of  ground  and  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  its  accom¬ 
modation  and  equipment. 

Fees  :  144  guineas  per  annum  inclusive 

4  About  three  scholarships  are  offered 

annually 

For  particulars  apply  Headmaster 


BEDALES  SCHOOL 

PETERSFIELD  HANTS  ( Founded  1893 ) 

A  Co-educational  Boarding  School  for  boys  and 
girls  from  Il£-I8.  Separate  Junior  School  for 
those  from  5-1 1.  Inspected  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Country  estate  of  150  acres.  Home  Farm. 
Education  is  on  modern  lines  and  aims  at  securing 
the  fullest  individual  development  in,  and  through, 
the  community.  No  vacancies  can  be  offered 

at  present. 


LEIGHTON  PARK  SCHOOL 
READING 

Six  Open  Scholarships  value  £30— £100, 
and  additional  Exhibitions  of  £50-£40, 
for  general  ability,  Music  and  Art,  will 
be  awarded  In  March. 

Basic  fees  150  gns.  per  annum,  inclusive. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster, 

E.  B.  CASTLE,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 


ELMTREES, 

GREAT  MISSENDEN  BUCKS. 

Formerly  Cudham  Hall,  nr.  Sevenoaks  and  Paccombe 
House,  nr.  Sidmouth. 

A  happy  community  of  adults,  children  and  animals  living 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  trust ;  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  for  growth.  All-round  progressive  education 
for  boys  and  girls  between  3  and  12  years.  Music,  Dancing 
and  Drama  specially  encouraged. 

ELMTREES  is  a  spacious  Period  house  standing  in  its  own 
lovely  grounds  on  the  fringe  of  the  Village  of  Great  Missen- 
den.  The  School  is  within  5  minutes  walk  of  the  station 
and  30  miles  from  London  on  the  Met.  Line  to  Baker  St. 

Principal  -  Miss  M.  K.  Wilson 

Tel.  Great  Missenden  407. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

is  an  educational  community  of  some 
375  boys,  girls  and  adults.  The  five 
school  houses  provide  living  and  teaching 
accommodation  for  children  of  all  ages. 
It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Garden 
City,  amidst  rural  surroundings  and 
beautiful  gardens.  The  school  is  full 
and  there  is  a  considerable  waiting  list 


OAKLEA 

BUCKHURST  HILL,  ESSEX. 

Recognized  by  Ministry  of  Education. 

Girls  to  18.  Centre  for  Oxford  Examinations. 
P.N.E.U.  programme  followed. 

Principal:  Beatrice  Gardner. 


Schools  for  boys  and  girls 
from  to  14  years 

LITTLE  FELCOURT 

and 

FELCOURT  SCHOOLS, 
EAST  GRINSTEAD,  SUSSEX, 

are  founded  on  the  Montessori  idea  and  aim  to 
create  the  happy  free  atmosphere  of  a  real  home. 

Particulars  from  the  Principal 


Wychwood  School ,  Oxford 

RECOGNIZED  BY  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION 

Maximum  of  80  girls  (half  day  pupils)  aged 
10-18.  Small  classes,  large  graduate  staff. 
Education  in  widest  sense  under  unusually 
happy  and  free  conditions.  Exceptional  health 
record.  Elder  girls  when  not  entering  univer¬ 
sities  can  either  specialize  in  Drawing,  Design, 
Languages,  Music,  Handcraft,  or  take  year’s 
training  at  Wychlea  (Domestic  Science  House). 
Playing  fields,  bathing  pool. 

Principal:  Miss  MARGARET  LEE,  M.A.,  (Oxon.) 

Late  University  Tutor  in  English. 
Vice- Principal :  Miss  E.  M.  SNODGRASS,  B.A.  (Oxon.) 


ST.  CATHERINE’S  SCHOOL, 

Knole  Park,  Almondsbury,  near  Bristol. 

Co-Educational  Boarding.  All  Ages. 

400  feet  up, I  ooking  on  to  Channel  and  Welsh  Mountains. 
Food  Reform  Diet. 

Open-air  Swimming  Pool.  Music.  Art. 

30  guineas  per  term. 

Ralph  Cooper,  M.A.,  and  Joyce  Cooper. 
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THE  BELTANE  SCHOOL 

Shaw  Hill,  Melksham,  Wilts.  Boys  and  girls  from  five  to  eighteen. 

Good  academic  standards.  Undisturbed  district. 


Wennington  Hall  School,  Lancaster 

now 

WENNINGTON  SCHOOL 

removed  to  permanent  site  at 

Ingmanthorpe  Hall,  Wetherby,  Yorks. 

Greatly  improved  amenities.  Beautiful  Georgian  building, 
Woodlands,  filtered  Swimming  Pool,  Playing  Fields,  large 
Kitchen  Garden.  Separate  Junior  House. 

Near  Leeds,  York  and  Harrogate. 

Co-educational  8-17.  Experienced  graduate 
teachers.  Excellent  health  record. 
Headmaster:  KENNETH  C.  BARNES,  B.Sc. 


HURTWOOD  SCHOOL 

Peaslake  Nr.  Guildford 

Co-educational  from  3  years. 

Modern  building  equipped  for  children  in  beautiful  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  school  aims  at  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  in  addition  to  health  and 
happiness. 

It  wishes  to  attain  a  constructively  progressive  outlook 
without  reaction,  and  believes  that  this  can  be  done 
where  tolerance  is  based  upon  sound  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Principal : 

JANET  JEWSON,  M.A.,  N.F.U. 


THE  GARDEN  SCHOOL 

Wycombe  Court,  Lane  End 

Nr.  High  Wycombe 

Boarding  School  for  girls  (4-18).  Estate  of  60 
acres  in  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Sound  academic 
work,  with  consideration  for  individual  needs. 
Large  staff  of  graduates.  Vegetarian  and 
ordinary  diet.  Open-air  swimming  pool. 

FEES  :  £115  to  £160  per  annum. 

Principal  :  Mrs.  M.  A.  ORMROD,  B.A. 


MOORLAND  SCHOOL 

CLITHEROE,  LANCS. 

Co-educational  3-12  years.  Tel.  Clitheroe  3. 

The  children  lead  vital,  constructive  lives,  doing  work 
of  high  standard  in  a  happy  natural  atmosphere.  Food 
reform  and  meat  diets.  Nature  cure  methods. 
Out-of-door  activities. 

Co-principals  :  Miss  D.  E.  King,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  A.  E.  Crane. 


Edgewood ,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls  from  Kindergarten  to  College.  Twenty- 
acre  campus,  athletic  field,  skating,  ski-ing, 
tennis  and  all  outdoor  sports.  Teachers' 
Training  Course.  Illustrated  Catalogue  describes 
activities  and  progressive  aim. 

E.  E.  LANGLEY,  Principal,  201  Rockridge. 


PINEHURST,  Goudhurst.  On  the  beautiful  Kentish 
Weald.  Progressive  School.  Co-educational  3-12 
years.  Sound  education.  Crafts.  Riding.  Food  Reform 
Diet.  Sun  and  Air  Bathing.  Excellent  health  record. 
Miss  M.  B.  Reid,  Principal. 


ST.  CHRISTIOPHER’S  SCHOOL,  Belsize  Lane, 
Hampstead  with  GLENDOWER  SCHOOL,  now 
at  SYDENHAM  HOUSE,  LEWDOWN,  DEVON. 
Beautiful  house  and  grounds.  Upper  and  Middle 
School  for  Girls.  Preparatory  for  boys  and  girls 
4-10.  Boarding  and  Day. 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

(formerly  ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOL, 
Wedderburn  Road,  Hampstead) 

DAY  SCHOOL  : 

38  Eton  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W.3 

COUNTRY  SCHOOL: 

Yarkhill  Court,  near  Hereford 

Co-ed.,  4 — 16.  Possibility  for  interchange.  Realistic 
approach  to  Progressive  Education.  The  education  values 
of  Natural  Surroundings,  Health,  Language  and  Art  are 
stressed  in  the  community  life. 

Apply  :  YARKHILL  COURT,  near  HEREFORD. 

Telephone  :  Tarrington  233.  Mrs.  E.  Paul,  Ph.D. 


MOIRA  HOUSE  (of  EASTBOURNE)  now  at 

FERRY  HOTEL,  WINDERMERE 

Recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from  6  to  18  ;  small 
brothers  (aged  6  to  8)  also  received. 

Principals  :  Miss  GERTRUDE  A.  INGHAM. 

Miss  MONA  SWANN. 

Vice-Principal  :  Miss  EDITH  TIZZARD,  B.A.,  Hons.  Lond. 


BEVERLEY  SCHOOL 

WOLFELEE,  Nr.  HAWICK. 
Progressive  Co-Education.  Boys  and  Girls  from 
3  years  old.  Healthy  happy  environment. 
Special  attention  given  to  diet. 

Entire  charge  and  holiday  arrangements  made  when 
necessary  for  children  whose  parents  are  abroad. 

Telephone  :  Bonchester  Bridge  2. 


HIGH  MARCH,  BEACONSFIELD,  BUCKS. 
A  Progressive  Preparatory  School  for  girls  to  14, 
and  little  boys.  The  School  aims  at  giving  a  sound 
education  with  special  emphasis  on  art,  music,  and 
creative  activities.  Headmistress  :  Miss  Warr. 


GREAT  SARRATT  HALL,  SARRATT,  HERTS. 
Nursery  and  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for 
children  from  birth  to  10  years.  Parents  and  school 
work  in  close  co-operation.  Group  limited  to  twelve 
children.  Qualified  resident  and  visiting  teachers. 
Principal  :  Gladys  Raymond. 
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BURGESS  HILL  SCHOOL 

Day,  co-educational  from  5-18  years 

Oak  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  n.w.3  »!»• 


THE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  MILL  HILL,  N.W.7. 
For  duration  on  Cotswolds,  at  Amberley,  Nr.  Stroud, 
Glos.  Large  qualified  staff,  small  classes,  centre  for 
Oxford  Higher  and  School  certificate  Examinations. 
85  girls,  5-18. — Mary  Macgregor,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Camb. 
Teachers’  Diploma. 

BUNCE  COURT  SCHOOL,  Trench  Hall,  Wem, 
Salop.  Co-education,  modern  principles,  prep,  for 
School  Cert.  Practical  and  artistic  activities  ;  crafts, 
drawing,  music,  sports.  Healthy  food  from  own  gar¬ 
den.  Enquiries  to  :  Anna  Essinger,  M.A.,  Principal. 

THE  FROEBEL  SCHOOL,  DATCHET,  BUCKS. 
Opening  September.  Pre-war  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment.  School  run  on  Activity  Methods  with  support 
of  Parents’  Group.  Vacancies  for  weekly  boarders 
age  5-6  years.  Escort  to  and  from  Waterloo,  week¬ 
ends.  Miss  Throndsen,  N.F.U.,  Miss  Underwood, 
N.F.U. 


THE  COURT  HOUSE,  PAINSWICK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  Preparatory  Boarding 
and  Day  School,  boys  4  to  9  years,  girls  4  to  12  years. 
The  school  ajms  to  give  a  wide  education  on  modern 
lines.  Agnes  Hunt,  N.F.U. ,  Evelyn  Walters,  N.F.U. 

ODAM  HILL  CHILDREN’S  FARM, 
ROMANSLEIGH,  S.  MOLTON,  N.  DEVON. 
A  home  and  school  for  25  boys  and  girls  from  3-13 
years.  The  school  has  been  established  for  seven 
years  in  its  present  spacious  planned  premises.  The 
full  staff  is  reserved.  Education  on  Froebel  lines. 
Handicrafts,  animal  care,  riding.  Mrs.  Falkner,  B.A. 

STANWAY  SCHOOL,  DORKING.  Home  and 
Day  co-educational  Preparatory  School  to  14  years. 
Nursery  Class.  Specially  designed  building  on  high 
ground. 

Education  as  an  atmosphere,  a  discipline,  and  a  life_ 


Directory  of  Training  Centres 


THE  CHARLOTTE  MASON  METHOD 
(P.N.E.U.). — For  the  education  of  children  (ages 
4|-  to  18)  at  home  or  in  schools  (including  overseas). 
Apply  Director,  Parents’  Union  School,  Ambleside. 

FIND  RECREATION  and  new  power  to  serve 
through  writing  and  speaking.  Correspondence 


(also  visit)  lessons  5/-.  Classes  1/6.  Help  with 
publication,  special  speaking  engagements,  modern 
English  teaching,  stammering,  and  psychological 
problems.  English  for  foreigners.  Dorothy 
Matthews,  B.A.,  32  Primrose  Hill  Road,  London,, 
N.W.3.  Tel.  PRImrose  5686. 


POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED,  etc. 


URGENT.  Will  advertisers  ‘Experienced  Froebel 
Teacher’,  Box  303,  and  ‘B.A.  Oxon’,  Box  304 
{New  Era,  Sept. -Oct.  issue)  please  write  at  once  to 
New  Era,  1  Park  Crescent,  W.  1. 

Mdme.  ELIOPOULO  {nee  Coopman),  pianist,  has 
returned  from  Athens  and  is  prepared  to  accept 
pupils,  privately  or  schools,  very  experienced. 
Matthay  method.  For  terms,  etc.,  please  write 
35  Dodar  Road,  S.W.  15. 

ART  TEACHER  seeks  post  at  private  school. 
Good  references.  Box  No.  305. 

WANTED  immediately  or  in  January,  resident 
mistresses  for  (1)  Junior  Form  subjects  and  Scripture, 
(2)  History  and  English,  (3)  Mathematics  and  Latin. 
Apply  to  the  Principal,  The  Garden  School,  Lane 
End,  near  High  Wycombe. 

HOME  SCHOOL  near  Reading.  Recognized  by 
Ministry  of  Education,  wants  for  January,  Froebel 
Teacher  (or  someone  with  similar  experience)  for  three 
classes,  5-6,  6-8,  9-12  year  olds.  Also  Matron — one  of 
two.  Salary,  New  Burnham  Scale  less  residence.  Box 
No.  306. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DURHAM,  King’s  College, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  Lecturers  in  Education. 
Applications  are  invited  for  two  lecturers  in  Educa¬ 
tion  (men)  at  a  commencing  salary  of  £600  per 
annum,  and  £450  to  £500  per  annum  according 
to  experience,  respectively.  Candidates  must  be 
graduates  in  Science  or  Arts  and  a  qualification  or 
interest  in  Psychology  will  be  an  additional  recom¬ 
mendation  for  one  of  the  posts.  Candidates  must 
be  free  to  take  up  appointment  not  later  than  23rd 
April,  1946.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
front  the  undersigned  to  whom  ten  copies  of  applica¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  names  of  not  more  than  three 
referees,  should  be  sent  not  later  than  Saturday,  24th 
November,  1945.  G.  R.  Hanson,  Registrar  of  King’s 
College. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  Schools  or  similar  accommo¬ 
dation  (service  not  essential)  for  holiday  periods. 
Suitable  house  parties,  young  professional  people. 
Box  No.  307. 

OXFORD  Graduate  with  teaching  experience,  desires, 
post  in  co-educational  school.  Box  No.  308. 
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ulture  and  the  Humanities 


Member  of  the  Institute,  Professor  at 

the  College  de  France 


Daul  Langevin 

The  reform  of  education,  which 
is  the  true  corner-stone  of  the 
reconstruction  of  France,  is  now 
mder  discussion.  Let  us  examine 
losely  what  should  be  the  aims  and 
hief  characteristics  of  an  educa- 
ional  system  which  seeks  to  allow 
.^ach  child  to  develop  his  personality 
md  to  have  free  access  to  that 
>orm  of  activity  in  which  he  can 
ender  the  greatest  service  to  society 
oy  his  gifts  and  his  personal  efforts. 

At  this  decisive  moment  in  our 
aistory  we  must  face,  and  so  far  as 
possible  resolve,  the  problem  of 
aumane  education,  which  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  minds  of  educators  for  so 
iong.  We  must  define,  in  all  their 
nnity  and  diversity,  those  aspects 
:>f  culture  and  of  professional  tradi¬ 
ng  which  a  university  education 
ought  to  give.  Important  recent 
contributions  to  this  enquiry  by 
organizations  and  by  qualified  in¬ 
dividuals  bear  witness  to  the 
nterest  everywhere  raised  by  it, 
ooth  among  the  Commission  set 
ip  in  .Algiers  by  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  in  France  itself 
mder  the  occupation. 

A  common  feeling  about  the  prob- 
em  of  culture  and  the  humanities 
emerges  from  all  these  contributions, 
md  I  propose  here  to  try  to  interpret 
-his  feeling.  I  will  distinguish  three 
dosely  knit  aspects  of  the  problem — 
:he  individual,  the  collective  or 
luman,  and  the  national  as  we  see 
t  to-day. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual,  culture  is  that  which 
nakes  it  possible  to  shape  a  human 


being  from  infancy,  preparing  and 
adapting  him  as  largely  as  possible 
for  life  and  for  contact  with  nature 
and  with  men,  and  preparing  him, 
too,  to  tackle  common  problems  in 
fellowship  with  others. 

Under  its  varied  aspects — scien¬ 
tific  and  technical,  literary,  philo¬ 
sophical  and  artistic,  moral  and 
civic — culture  should  develop  man’s 
different  faculties  as  and  when  they 
shew  themselves,  faculties  of  ob¬ 
servation,  abstract  thought,  verbal 
or  plastic  expression  and  of  action. 
These  faculties  manifest  themselves 
unequally  in  different  individuals 
and  it  is  the  predominance  of  one 
or  several  of  them  which  will 
determine  towards  which  of  the 
diverse  types  of  humanism  a  given 
individual  will  turn,  whether  pre- 
ponderently  towards  the  natural 
sciences,  physics  or  mathematics, 
literature  and  languages,  artistic 
creation  or  technical  and  manual 
activities.  It  will  determine,  too, 
his  choice  of  vocation. 

This  last  ought  not  to  shut  a 
man  too  narrowly  within  his 
specialized  work.  Culture  should 
be  the  corrective  of  such  a  tendency. 
If  a  man’s  profession  isolates  him, 
culture  should  draw  him  nearer  to 
his  fellows,  it  should  be  humanist 
in  the  sense  that  it  concerns  the 
whole  man  and  strives  to  realize 
an  equilibrium  between  his  diverse 
faculties.  Culture  is  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  a  means  by  which  he  may 
remain  fully  human  in  spite  of  the 
routine  of  his  job  and  of  social 
constraints. 

No  vocational  considerations 


should  weigh  against  the  obligation 
to  give  each  child  free  access  to 
culture.  The  special  task  of  the 
technical  section  of  the  secondary 
school  will  be  to  harmonize  appren¬ 
ticeship  and  culture  for  those 
children  in  whom  a  taste  for  manual 
activity  prevails.  As  M.  Cogniot 
says  :  ‘Our  people  wish  first  a 
generalization  of  culture,  a  chance 
for  all  minds  to  have  access  to  the 
benefits  of  the  highest  studies, 
which  have  been  hitherto  too  often 
the  privilege  of  a  minority.’  Our 
care  should  be  to  raise  every  branch 
of  learning  and  every  discipline  to 
equal  cultural  dignity.  Our  desire 
is  to  insure  that  the  highest 
humanist  viewpoint  will  be  present 
in  full  in  every  section  of  education. 
There  is  no  domain  so  technical  nor 
activity  so  purely  manual  but  that 
it  can  have  its  cultural  value.  Let 
us  never  forget  that  it  was  man’s 
hands  which  created  his  brain. 
Thought  comes  from  action  and  in 
a  sane  human  being  should  return 
to  action. 

The  acquisition  of  the  basic 
techniques  which  allow  communica¬ 
tion  between  men  is  obligatory  for 
all — these  include  the  mother- 
tongue,  and,  if  possible  one  other 
living  language,  reading,  number, 
writing  and  drawing.  Besides  this, 
a  balanced  development  of  the 
faculties  must  be  achieved  and  the 
child  must  be  initiated  into  methods 
of  observation,  experiment,  reason¬ 
ing,  and  criticism,  all  leading  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  which  is 
solid  rather  than  showy.  There 
should  be  no  cramming,  but  also 
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no  dilettantism.  Respect  for  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge  is  one  form  of  a 
solid  sense  of  reality. 

One  must,  during  the  whole 
course  of  education,  make  every 
effort  to  adapt  activities,  studies 
and  curricula  to  the  very  evolution 
of  a  child's  mind  in  general  and  of 
each  individual  child  in  particular, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  follow  most 
closely  the  natural  development  of 
the  pupil.  One  must  allow  him  to 
go  at  his  own  pace,  setting  up 
when  necessary  courses  based  upon 
the  experience  of  the  central  schools 
of  the  Convention,  where  each 
pupil  studied  according  to  his  own 
bent. 

The  future  of  culture,  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  itself,  depends  essentially  on 
the  way  in  which  we  can  ensure 
this  respect  for  the  personality  of 
each  being  and  the  social  use  of  his 
capacities.  The  problem  is  to 
discover  the  different  ways  of 
making  culture  real  to  each  man. 
Let  us  try  to  conceive  and  organize 
a  variety  of  forms  of  culture  which 
— while  common  in  spirit,  adapted 
to  social  needs  and  respectful  of  the 
integrity  of  human  development — 
will  allow  and  foster  the  liberty  and 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  children 
who  are  to  be  trained.  That  implies 
making  combinations  of  studies 
adapted  to  each  order  of  mind,  so 
ensuring  to  each  pupil  the  chance 
of  an  ample  and  diverse  choice 
made  without  haste  and  throughout 
his  entire  school  days — in  short,  a 
very  large-minded  idea  of  the  equal 
worth  of  cultural  values.  One  could 
imagine,  round  the  main  trunk  of 
teaching,  a  whole  wealth  of  branches 
of  activity  corresponding  with  in¬ 
dividual  interests.  In  order  to  as¬ 
sure  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  diverse  faculties  in  so  far  as 
individual  temperament  allows, 
groups  of  complementary  subjects 
must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  achieve  balance  in  the  whole 
training.  This  variety  could  be 
shaped  according  to  local  needs  and 
regional  resources.  One  would  thus 
be  led  to  determine  exactly  what 
faculty  each  subject  tends  to 
develop  and  to  devise  a  form  of 
teacher  training  for  each  stage  of 
schooling  which  will  enable  teachers 
to  know  how  to  extract  from  each 
subject  its  maximum  efficacy.  They 
should  also  know  fully  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  child  and  learn 
in  what  way  and  how  far  he  can 
most  fully  develop  himself.  They 
must  present  him  with  a  great 
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number  of  activities,  manual  and 
intellectual,  artistic  and  social,  the 
world  and  nature,  society,  country 
and  town,  the  domain  of  matter 
and  of  spirit.  This  will  be  the  role 
of  the  classes  for  orienting  the 
children  in  particular,  and  of 
secondary  education  in  general. 

It  follows  from  this  that  one 
cannot  call  that  culture  which 
remains — as  it  too  often  remains — 
apart  from  life.  Happy  are  those 
whose  schooling  has  not  killed,  by 
a  pointless  drilling,  all  desire  for 
learning  and  for  human  formation. 
Young  people  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  the  impression  that  only 
when  they  leave  school,  at  no  matter 
what  stage,  are  they  entering  into 
life,  plunging  into  reality.  The 
young  are  too  often  impatient  to 
leave  school  ;  we  must  see  to  it 
that  this  is  no  longer  so.  We  plead 
for  unity  between  school  and  life 
between  reality  and  thought,  matter 
and  idea,  general  culture  and 
professional  training.  We  want  an 
organic  liaison  between  the  school 
and  its  surroundings  and  not 
sporadic  contacts  in  the  guise  of 
class-expeditions  and  isolated  school 
visits  to  factories  or  depots.  The 
school  should  unite  with  nature  and 
with  life,  often  leaving  the  walls  of 
the  classroom  to  return  laden  with 
experience  and  with  observations, 
to  enrich  itself  with  reflexion  and 
meditation,  to  learn  how  to  record 
the  expression  and  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  things  seen,  lived  or  felt.  It 
should  feel  itself  constantly  part  and 
parcel  of  the  outside  world  for  which 
it  is  a  preparation.  Thus  the  child’s 
field  of  vision  will  widen  progres¬ 
sively  along  with  his  discovery  of 
his  immediate  world.  This  will 
enable  him  to  find  his  place  there, 
as  well  as  in  an  ever- widening  circle. 
He  will  follow  thus  the  true  way  of 
culture  which  goes  from  the  near 
to  the  far,  from  the  particular  to 
the  general,  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  from  individuality  to 
generality,  from  egocentric  to  altru¬ 
istic  interest.  This  is  as  true  of  his 
contact  with  men  as  it  is  of  his 
contact  with  things. 

The  collective  aspect  of  culture 
appears  at  the  stage  where  the 
child  leaves  the  family  group  for  that 
of  the  school.  The  school  gives  the 
child  an  apprenticeship  to  social 
living  and,  in  particular,  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  The  school 
is  a  true  cultural  enterprise  from 
which  the  individual  does  not  fully 
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profit  unless  he  is  swept  up  a 
sustained  by  the  school  milieu. 

Thus  emerges  a  conception  of 
school  group  with  a  democra 
structure.  Here  the  child  c 
participate  as  a  citizen,  not  ' 
listening  to  courses  and  lectun 
but  by  living  and  experimentir 
So  he  will  learn  the  fundameni 
civic  virtues  :  a  sense  of  respon 
bility,  willing  discipline,  sacrifi 
for  the .  general  good,  group  c 
tivities.  Diverse  experiments 
self-government  will  be  made  u 
of  in  the  school  life.  It  is  to 
noted  that  this  apprenticeship 
social  life,  essentially  non-cleric 
involves  no  ideology  and  exac 
no  mystique  either  metaphysical 
religious.  Experience  proves  th 
this  taking  in  hand  of  school  affa: 
by  the  pupils  themselves  arouses 
them  an  interest  which  is  sufficie 
in  itself.  School  therefore  can  fu] 
its  moral  and  civic  function  witho 
breaking  its  statute  of  political  ai 
religious  neutrality.  It  is  up  to  t 
family  eventually  to  direct  t 
children  towards  the  Church  or  t 
Party. 

From  the  point  of  view 
character  building  and  moral  educ 
tion,  it  would  be  useful  to  altema 
individual  work  and  collective 
group  work,  in  order  to  establish 
each  child  the  capacity  for  solita 
work  and  also  the  capacity  i 
common  action  and  of  submissi 
to  a  collective  aim.  Then,  wi 
human  contacts  expanding  o 
would  tend  towards  a  true  sense 
culture  and  of  the  humanitii 
which  is  to  give  to  each  as  clear 
awareness  as  possible  of  hum 
effort,  in  the  past  as  in  the  presei 
under  all  the  aspects  accessible 
different  ages  in  the  child's  develc 
rnent. 

A  cultivated  man  should  be  al 
to  place  his  times  and  himself 
the  perspective  of  this  hum 
effort.  Education  will  then  .make 
its  business  to  connect  systema 
cally  all  ideas  to  their  hum 
origins,  to  rid  them  of  their  abstra 
or  specialized  character,  to  sh< 
them  as  human  events  corn 
ponding  to  human  needs.  In  t] 
way,  as  soon  as  the  child’s  contc 
with  the  world  is  sufficiently  e 
larged  to  render  it  possible, 
privileged  place  can  be  given  to  t 
historical  treatment  of  civilizatic 
which  will  serve  as  a  background 
which  other  subjects  can  constani 
refer,  so  establishing  an  orgai 
link  between  themselves.  In  sci( 
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fic  education,  in  particular,  the 
ijistory  of  ideas  ought,  in  my 
pinion,  to  play  an  essential' role 
omparable  to  that  of  contact  with 
oality. 

Our  ultimate  object  will  be  to 
:elp  the  individual  to  find  his  true 

I  lace  in  the  stream  of  humanity, 
hen  humanity  will  appear  to  him 

*3  a  living  entity  in  whose  bosom 
;ach  one  of  us  represents  for  a 
aoment  the  depository  of  a  treasure 
If  civilization,  acquired  by  our 
tncestors  at  the  cost  of  innumerable 
[  ains  and  which  we  have  the  duty 
[f  transmitting,  whilst  enriching  it 
;o  the  extent  of  our  powers.  From 
Inis  point  of  view  true  general 
iiulture  is  that  which  makes  a  man 
pen  to  all  that  is  not  himself — to 

II  that  which  passes  beyond  the 
1  arrow  circle  of  his  special  work. 

That  to  which ’we  aspire,  when 
ye  speak  of  a  humane  and  vital 
ulture,  is  the  awareness  that  there 
ire  mutual  bonds — between  diverse 
activities  past  and  present,  ad  of 
diich  are  preparing  the  future — the 
inship  of  minds,  the  brotherhood 
t:f  work.  This  it  is  which  gives  a 
leaning  as  wide  as  society  itself  to 
he  least  of  efforts,  a  human 
importance  to  the  humblest  of 
activities.  To  understand  another, 
o  be  able  to  emerge  from  the  self 
nd  its  egoism,  to  see  the  point  of 
iew  of  other  men,  to  grasp  their 
meds,  their  motives,  their  ways  of 
ooking  at  things,  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  them  and  help  them,  to 
ollaborate  in  their  work  as  in  a 
nommon  task,  is  not  this  an 
essential  aspect  of  social  and  moral 
ving  ?  Should  not  this  virtue  of 
umanity  be  the  natural  first  fruit 
:f  ‘the  humanities’  if  they  are  to 
fcierit  their  name  ?  Through  the 
nost  complete  development  possible 
ff  individual  aptitudes,  and  by 
i!  lacing  the  person  thus  enriched  at 
he  service  of  humanity  will  the 
i  ouble  duty  be  accomplished,  per¬ 
sonality  and  solidarity,  in  which  I 
:or  my  part  see  the  essential  of  all 
uman  morality.  Thus  in  the  slow 
ind  painful  evolution  of  life — 
ommenced  more  than  two  million 
tears  ago  and  of  which  our  species 
.  the  issue — living  forms  have 
i  rogressively  developed  and  en- 
ched  themselves  by  the  double 
trocess  of  differentiation  and  sym- 
iiosis.  May  every  child  formed  by 
ur  schools  of  to-morrow  leave 
:::hool  convinced  that  the  twofold 
uiity  of  personality  and  co-operation 
rith  his  fellows  is  the  way  to 
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conquer  the  mortal  sins  of  con¬ 
formism  and  of  egotism. 

Lastly,  in  examining  the  national 
aspect  of  education,  I  would  like 
to  show  how  this  could  serve  at  once 
the  particular  interests  of  our  own 
country  and  the  more  general  needs 
of  humanity.  Whatever  is  to  be 
the  organization  of  the  world  and 
in  whatever  way  our  national  rc- 
tivities  will  march  with  those  of 
other  countries,  it  is  certain  that 
we  shall  have  to  resolve  the  problem 
of  education  within  our  national 
framework,  while  at  the  same  time 
following  work  done  on  the  same 
lines  in  other  countries  in  order  to 
profit  by  their  experiences  and  take 
example  and  lessons  from  them, 
according  to  our  needs. 

We  ought  to  find  out  the  best 
way  to  use  the  riches — all  the 
spiritual  and  material  riches  which 
France  possesses.  As  regards  the 
former,  public  and  private  interests 
are  at  one  in  desiring  the  largest 
possible  flowering  of  all  the  apti¬ 
tudes  of  all,  so  that  the  different 
types  of  humanities  may  open  out 
and  develop.  Exceptional  gifts, 
those  which  make  great  savants, 
great  writers  or  great  artists,  must 
have  full  liberty  to  ripen.  Our 
past  history  is  sure  guarantee  that 
such  ornaments  will  never  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  garland  of  our  country. 

The  task  of  orienting  the  studies 
of  other  young  people,  those  of  less 
marked  abilities,  must  keep  track 
of  the  man-power  needs,  national 
and  regional,  demanded  by  our 
effort  to  exploit  our  natural  re¬ 
sources,  by  our  general  commit¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  other  countries, 
and  by  the  possibilities  of  inter¬ 
national  exchange  which  are  bound 
constantly  to  increase.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  most  effective  and 
peaceful  association  between  the 
nations  will  allow  our  country,  like 
all  others,  to  develop  to  the  full  its 
own  personality  and  will  give  all 
children  everywhere  the  freest  pos¬ 
sible  choice  of  activity.  Autarky — 
the  shutting  of  each  nation  in  on 
itself — presents  the  maximum  of 
constraint  in  this  matter.  The 
wider  the  commonwealth,  the  easier 
— through  the  division  of  labour 
— will  it  be  to  find  the  best  use  for 
each  man’s  talent. 

It  will  obviously  be  necessary  that 
the  number  and  importance  of 
specialist  schools,  secondary  and 
higher,  must  be  determined  by  the 
needs  to  be  served,  and  that  the 
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guidance  services  shall  keep  the 
latter  in  mind  when  they  are 
advising  families  and  young  people. 
They  must  be  able  to  give  to  those 
interested  all  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  on  vocational  openings  in  every 
activity  and  in  every  region.  That 
will  be  the  long-term  work  of  our 
institute  or  office  of  professional 
statistics. 

The  putting  into  practice  of  the 
principles  just  cited  and  upon  which 
the  majority  of  our  educators  seem 
to  agree,  will  call  for  a  great  effort, 
first  of  thought  and  organization, 
and  then  for  increasing  the  number 
of  teachers  who  will  be  needed  for 
training  and  initiation  into  new 
methods. 

All  this  will  demand  considerable 
financial  effort.  Free  schooling  at 
all  stages,  with  its  concomitant  of 
subsidies,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  material  conditions  of  teachers 
— essential  if  their  status  is  to  be 
increased  and  their  recruitment 
maintained — will  all  demand  an 
immediate  increase  of  expenditure. 
To  aid  these  efforts  so  big  with 
consequences,  we  must  appeal  to 
the  interest,  to  the  understanding, 
and  even  to  the  active  co-operation 
of  all.1 


1  This  paper  is  taken,  with  kind  permission 
from  No.  1  of  the  new  series  of  La  Pensic. — Ed. 
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The  Reform  of  Education  in  France 


Henri  Wallon 

Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  need  for  the  radical 
reform  of  our  educational  in- 
•titutions  was  felt  by  widening 
circles  of  opinion.  Since  the  occu- 
oation,  nobody  has  been  able  to 
;ainsay  that  need.  The  blows 
truck  at  the  University  and  at  the 
oun try’s  educational  system,  by  a 
government  working  under  the 
ontrol  and  often  to  the  orders  of 
[he  enemy,  have  made  us  fully 
..ware  of  it  ;  so  too  has  the  material 
„nd  moral  devastation  which  is 
obliging  France  to-day  to  husband 
ler  intellectual  resources,  wasting 
[hem  neither  by  neglect  nor  by 
training  and  using  them  in  an 
♦utmoded  manner.  But  a  new 
actor  has  arisen  which  stresses  the 
reed  for  Reform  :  our  awakening 
onsciousness  of  the  needs  of  a  true 
lemocracy,  passing  beyond  simple 
onstitutional  affirmations  into  the 
lepths  of  social  living,  into  all  the 
ielationships  between  man  and 
nan.  Social  utility  and  the  full 
tespect  for  the  individual,  these 
wo  terms  must  be  made  closely 
omplementary. 

The  question  of  university  reform 
w as  one  of  those  most  hotly  argued 
oy  the  French  Resistance.  Plunged 
nto  underground  activity,  they 
ound  room  there  to  plan  the 
ducation  which  the  youth  of 
’"'ranee  must  receive  if  they  are 
>o  be  enabled  better  to  defend 
hemselves  against  the  evil  forces 
>o  which  their  elders  had  suc- 
umbed.  Amidst  the  rejoicing  at 
he  Liberation,  the  whole  teaching 
oody  seemed  unanimous  in  its 
nthusiasm  for  a  far-reaching  re- 
orm  of  the  schools  and  universities  ; 
ts  enthusiasm  was  manifested  in 
ormidable  public  demonstrations, 
he  indecisive  period  through  which 
/e  are  now  passing,  the  provisional 
segime  to  which  we  have  been 
ubmitted,  have  given  certain  old 
pposition  groups,  in  the  domain  of 
ducation  as  in  others,  time  to 
e-form  their  ranks.  Those  who  are 
nimaginative  about  anything  new, 
r  who  have  been  driven  back 
pon  themselves  through  fear  of 
hanges  in  their  habits  or  expecta- 
lions,  have  been  able  to  resume 
heir  place  placidly  amongst  those 
.’ho  call  Reforms  ‘chimera’  and 
lock  at  them.  Yet  the  next  step 


to  be  taken  now  appears  inevitable. 
It  will  be  taken  by  the  great 
majority  firmly  and  with  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  school  must  become  the 
pattern  and  instrument  of  true 
democracy. 

Now  the  general  structure  of  our 
educational  system  is  not  demo¬ 
cratic.  The  history  of  France  has 
brought  into  being  two  separate 
systems  of  institutions — those  in¬ 
tended  for  the  education  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  those  for  the  use 
of  the  people.  It  should  not  be 
very  hard  to  fuse  them.  And  yet 
it  is  exactly  this  fusion  that  presents 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  rouses 
most  prejudice. 

The  power  and  prestige  of  the 
bourgeoisie  have  ancient  roots  in 
France.  Before  being  themselves 
overthrown  by  it,  the  kings  had 
used  it  to  overthrow  the  nobility. 
Secondary  education  is  essentially 
bourgeois  education,  planned  to 
suit  its  own  needs.  The  culture 
that  it  has  radiated,  and  which  it 
has  sought  so  long  to  perpetuate, 
emanated  from  the  period  when,  in 
order  to  free  itself  intellectually 
from  mediaeval  oppression,  the 
bourgeoisie  turned  to  the  study  of 
the  Classics.  Classical  culture,  even 
in  its  degeneracy,  has  remained  its 
pride.  The  bourgeoisie  has  made 
every  effort  to  maintain  classical 
scholarship  as  the  essential  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  administrative  posts,  under 
the  plea  that  it  alone  really  deserves 
to  be  called  culture.  When  the  so- 
called  modern  studies  tried  to  gam 
a  footing  in  secondary  education, 
they  were  usually  looked  upon 
unfavourably  both  by  parents  and 
by  teachers,  as  being  suitable  only 
for  the  less  gifted  and  less  ambitious 
students.  As  a  natural  result, 
teaching  methods  have  remained 
verbalized  and  bookish,  and  have 
allowed  as  little  as  possible  for  the 
child’s  own  experience  and  interests. 

When  the  industrial  needs  of  the 
country,  together  with  the  growth 
of  democratic  ideals,  made  the 
extension  of  popular  education 
necessary,  the  schools  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  were  not  thrown  open  to 
the  people.  A  more  practical  and 
less  ambitious  schooling  was  de¬ 
vised.  The  primary  school  was  set 
up  alongside  the  secondary  school 
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system,  without  any  communica¬ 
tion  being  established  between  the 
two.  Even  at  an  age  when  all 
children  must  learn  the  same 
things — reading,  writing  and  num¬ 
ber — they  have  learnt  them  in 
different  schools,  according  to 
whether  their  parents  intended 
them  to  go  on  to  the  secondary 
school,  or  whether  primary  teaching 
was  to  prepare  them  for  trades  or 
callings  of  less  prestige  than  those 
reserved  for  the  bourgeoisie.  Each 
grade  of  schooling  offered  different 
certificates  and  diplomas.  The 
primary  schools,  even  if  they  kept 
a  child  until  he  was  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  admitted  him  only  in  rare 
cases  to  the  places  of  higher  learning 
open  to  children  matriculating  from 
the  secondary  schools.  Primary 
school  teachers  are  trained  in 
Training  Colleges  specially  designed 
for  them,  and  the  lecturers  in  these 
training  colleges  have  usually  had 
no  university  education.  They  too 
have  their  special  training  colleges, 
the  ‘higher  training  colleges  for 
elementary  education’.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  most  obstinate 
resistance  to  plans  for  university 
reform  is  taking  place  around  this 
question  of  higher  education  for 
primary  school  teachers  ;  and  yet 
the  need  to  fuse  primary  and 
secondary  teaching  in  a  common 
school  is  recognized,  and  its  logical 
consequence  should  be  a  training, 
with  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
specialization  according  to  needs, 
but  not  completely  divorced  as  it 
is  to-day. 

The  fusion  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  in  a  common 
school  should  result  not  only  in  a 
greater  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  children  whatever  their  social 
origin,  but  also  in  a  better  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  school  to  the  needs  of 
each  individual  child  and  to  the 
complex  needs  of  a  modern  society. 
It  should  also  result  in  new  teaching 
methods.  There  is  an  age  at  which 
all  the  material  taught  must  be  the 
same  for  all  children,  both  because 
certain  tool  subjects  are  essential 
to  all  further  learning  processes, 
and  also  because  intellectual  apti¬ 
tudes  are  as  yet  little  differentiated 
between  child  and  child.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  school  age-range, 
there  must  be  a  diversity  of 
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curricula,  corresponding  to  the 
diversity  of  tasks  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  adult  community,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  towards  each  of 
these  diverse  tasks  those  with  most 
specific  aptitude  should  be  directed. 
Between  these  two  extremities 
there  is  therefore  a  period  of 
schooling  during  which  the  personal 
tastes  and  particular  aptitudes  of 
the  pupils  should  be  tried  out. 

This  period  should  not  be  put  off 
too  long.  It  is  important  not 
to  delay  the  initial  stages  of  each 
specialized  discipline,  in  order  not 
to  entail  an  excessive  period  of 
time  for  its  mastery  ;  but  apart 
from  this,  the  moment  at  which 
the  requisite  aptitude  emerges  from 
the  common  stock  of  aptitudes 
may  well  be  a  moment  of  great 
sensitiveness.  This  special  aptitude 
is  still  close  enough  to  other 
intellectual  activities  for  them  all 
to  be  capable  of  development 
concurrently — often  to  their  great 
mutual  benefit. 

We  envisage  therefore,  from 
about  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
classes  in  which  the  time  spent  on 
common  studies — those  which  con¬ 
cern  knowledge  that  no  one  can  do 
without — will  occupy  only  part  of 
the  school  day.  The  hours  thus 
set  fiee  will  be  spent  in  ‘options’, 
which  will  allow  the  child  to  display 
his  own  preferences,  and  the 


teachers  to  recognize  his  predomi¬ 
nant  aptitudes.  The  methods  used 
in  teaching  these  optional  subjects 
will  obviously  be  methods  of  great 
freedom  and  activity ;  but  there  is  no 
harm  in  guiding  the  child  by  making 
use  of  all  available  psychological 
means  of  investigation.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  comparison  between  the 
child’s  performance  in  his  'options' 
and  in  the  work  he  does  in  common 
with  all  his  fellows  will  enable  his 
special  aptitude  to  be  measured 
against  the  sum  total  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  gifts.  Many  options  can 
be  tried  at  first.  The  process  of 
choosing  between  them  will  become 
more  and  more  systematic.  Yet  it 
will  not  necessarily  comprise  a  final 
choice.  In  cases  of  error,  or  of  a 
slowly  manifested  preference,  the 
transition  from  one  specialization 
to  another  will  be  all  the  easier  on 
account  of  the  common  teaching 
that  all  the  children  enjoy. 

This  period  of  school  guidance 
will  be  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  It 
will  give  equal  status  to  the  teaching 
of  the  classics,  traditional  in  France, 
to  that  of  the  modern  humanities 
(in  which  modern  languages  replace 
Latin  and  Greek),  to  that  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  to  that  of 
those  sciences  which  are  particu¬ 
larly  connected  with  geometrical 
drawing,  mechanics  and  the  arts  of 
drawing  or  music.  Two  alterna¬ 
tives  will  finally  lie  before  the 
pupils  :  some  will  go  straight  to 
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technical  schools  ;  others  will  cor 
tinue  their  studies  as  far  as  th 
examinations  or  competitions  whic 
give  access  to  the  universities  c 
places  of  higher  learning. 

The  reform  aims  to  raise  as  hig 
as  possible  the  level  of  cultur 
given  to  all  children  and  to  develo 
each  child  in  the  direction  of  h: 
most  marked  abilities,  but  in  clos 
correlation  with  the  intellectu; 
activities  which  should  be  commo 
to  all  members  of  a  really  unite 
and  democratic  society. 

It  also  aims  to  reduce  the  ancier 
prestige-value  of  certain  subjecl 
which  was  tending  to  becom 
stultifying,  since  these  subjecl 
alone  admitted  students  to  th 
highest  functions  in  the  state,  fc 
which  some  other  form  of  trainin 
may  prove  to  be  as  good  or  better. 

It  aims  also  to  bring  to  th 
service  of  the  flowering  of  Frenc 
civilization  the  great  variety  c 
talent  scattered  throughout  he 
people.  It  is  no  longer  a  questio 
of  giving  the  so-called  cultivate 
classes  a  common  stamp  of  trad: 
tional  civility.  Instead  of  sue 
conformity,  elegant  and  refined  h 
it  may  be  considered,  we  mus 
substitute  the  spontaneous  activit 
that  may  be  latent  in  each  one  c 
us.  This  means  that  methods  mus 
be  changed,  must  become  mor 
active,  and  must  concern  then 
selves  as  much  with  character  £ 
with  intelligence. 


The  Problem  of  School  Guidance 


Roger  Gal 

IN  France  the  problem  of  school 
guidance,  as  distinct  from  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  has  been  in  our 
minds  for  some  years.  When  Jean 
Zay  was  Minister  of  Education  in 
1937,  experiments  were  undertaken 
in  fifty  6esd  These  experiments 
continued  for  a  year,  but  were 
interrupted  by  the  threat  of  war  at 
the  time  of  Munich. 

The  occupation  only  half-inter¬ 
rupted  the  workings  of  our  minds  ! 
Many  groups  of  teachers  worked 
steadily  underground  in  expectation 
of  the  day  of  liberation,  and  the 
spiritual  progress  made  in  the 
course  of  five  years  of  war  is  not 
amongst  the  things  that  should 


l  The  6e  is  the  bottom  class  of  the  French 
secondary  school,  aged  11-12.  We  have  purposely 
used  6e  instead  of  VI  ih  throughout  this  issue  of  the 

A  ew  Era,  as  a  convenient  reminder  to  English- 
speaking  readers  of  the  age-group  concerned. — 
Trs. 


Member  of  the  Langevin  Commissioi 
Secretary  of  the  French  Group  of  the  N.E.I 


astonish  us  least.  We  were  rejoiced 
to  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with 
our  compatriots  who  had  been 
thinking  out  the  same  problems 
overseas,  though  perhaps  we  had 
gone  rather  farther  than  they  along 
the  road  of  hopeful  resolve.  Many 
ideas  which  had  been  hotly  opposed 
before  the  war  had  gradually 
captured  men’s  thoughts.  This 
was  true  of  school  guidance. 

So  an  investigation  which  under 
Jean  Zay  had  gained  only  an 
experimental  footing,  and  which 
was  to  last  at  most  one  term,  was 
allocated  two  years  in  the  Algerian 
plan,  worked  out  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  M.  Capitant.  It  occupies 
four  years  in  the  plan  of  Reform 
of  the  C ommission  presided  over 
by  M.  Langevin,  who  is  assisted  by 
such  child  psychologists  and  adepts 
in  the  New  Education  as  MM. 


Wallon  and  Pieron.  According  t 
their  plans,  school  guidance  is  t 
become  an  essential  function  of  th 
teacher  in  what  we  call  the  first  cycl 
of  post-primary  education — that  : 
to  say  the  period  from  11  to  15.l  2 


The  Age  of  Choice 

Why  is  school  guidance  cor 
sidered  so  important  ?  Becaus 
after  the  primary  stage,  which  : 
the  age  of  acquiring  tool  subjecl 
and  common  knowledge  needed  b 
all  children,  comes  the  age  ( 
choice.  After  a  certain  age,  th 
child  can  no  longer  deal  with  a 


•2  Here  is  the  school  plan  envisaged  by 
Commission  of  Reform  : 


Ages  3-11 
„  11-15 
15-18 


18-19 
20  and  21 


First  stage. 

First  cycle  of  the  2nd  sta 
Second  cycle  of  the  2 
stage. 

Pre-university  year. 
Graduation. 


20  and  beyond  Post -graduation. 
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the  techniques  and  all  the  fields  of 
knowledge  that  in  theory  could  be 
made  accessible  to  him.  This  need 
£0  choose  seems  to  form  the 
blearest  distinction  between  primary 
and  post-primary  schooling.  Given 
;hat  the  content  of  culture  con- 
:inues  to  grow  in  modern  times, 
and  that  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  young  people  are  being  directed 
nto  our  secondary  schools,  it 
oecomes  daily  more  essential  to 
direct  each  child  towards  the  kind 
of  culture  that  suits  him  best,  that 
s  to  say,  the  one  most  capable  of 
■evoking  all  his  powers  and  his 
maximum  social  contribution. 
Guidance  finds  itself  therefore  at 
ihe  meeting  place  of  two  problems 
which  occur  in  any  kind  of  school- 
ng  :  that  of  adapting  education  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  child’s 
own  being,  and  that  also  of  setting 
the  individual  upon  the  road 
cowards  the  social  function  best 
fitted  to  him,  bearing  in  mind  both 
his  own  capacities  and  the  needs  of 
his  society. 1 

At  first  many  objections  were 
made  to  our  plans.  People  did  not 
want  to  recognize  that  school  guid¬ 
ance  exists  in  effect  at  present,  that 
willy  nilly  the  child  of  ten,  or  rather 
his  parents,  is  obliged  to  choose 
one  of  three  roads  which  lead  to 
three  very  different  levels  of  culture 
sand  career  :  the  lycee  or  college, 
leading  in  principle  to  high-grade 
posts  ;  the  modern  college,  with 
its  shorter  courses,  and  finally 
primary  schooling  which  ends  at  14. 

IThe  Age  of  Aptitudes 

We  will  use  their  own  arguments 
•against  those  who  have  reproached 
us  with  wanting  to  fix  the  child’s 
:  (future  too  early.  At  present, 
without  conscious  choice,  we  are 
barbarous  enough  to  determine  the 
child’s  future  from  the  age  of  10. 
Commonsense  warns  us  to  make  no 
final  choice  before  the  deeper 
preferences  and  tastes  of  the  child 
himself  have  manifested  themselves. 
Everyone  knows  that  certain  apti¬ 
tudes  rarely  declare  themselves  in 
(the  young  child.  Musical  talent 
admittedly  reveals  itself  very  early. 
Aptitude  for  number,  practical 
calculation  or  observation  comes 
Hater.  But  the  specialists  agree 
that  the  aptitude  for  higher  mathe- 

1  The  idea  of  training  only  65,000  technicians 
sis  false ;  the  proportion  should  be  reversed. 

■  440,000  young  people  out  of  660,000  are  in  trades 
cand  employment  without  guidance  or  special 
(preparation.  The  plan  of  reform  charges  the 
'State  with  giving  vocational  training,  just  as  it  is 
^charged  at  present  with  giving  intellectual  training. 
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matics  rarely  reveals  itself  before 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  Why  therefore 
should  we  direct  any  child  towards 
any  branch  of  science  before  the 
age  at  which  he  can  show  a  vocation 
for  it  ?  Furthermore  youth  has  at 
this  period  to  pass  through  the 
often  rather  overwhelming  effects  of 
puberty.  The  youth  or  the  young 
girl  do  not  always  recognize  them¬ 
selves  when  they  emerge  from  this 
time  of  unfolding  and  achievement. 
Why  not  be  wise  enough  to  wait  pati¬ 
ently  and  as  long  as  necessary  ? 

Common  Subjects  and  Options 

But  while  waiting  for  a  child’s 
tastes  and  aptitudes  to  harden,  we 
must  go  ahead,  and  we  cannot 
cover  everything.  Hence  our  idea 
of  a  common  stem  or  trunk  com¬ 
prising  all  the  essential  disciplines — 
the  minimum  of  language,  observa¬ 
tion,  mathematics,  history  and 
geography  which  all  can  assimilate, 
not  to  speak  of  physical,  artistic 
and  civic  exercises  which  should 
evidently  play  their  part  in  the 
education  of  everyone. 

Besides  this  common  core,  iden¬ 
tical  for  all  children,  room  is  left 
for  options— that  is  to  say  for 
materials  chosen  freely,  according 
to  the  tastes,  interests  and  resources 
of  the  child.  These  options,  limited 
at  first  as  regards  both  time  and 
content,  should  grow  in  importance 
as  an  individual  bent  becomes 
determined. 

To  avoid  too  narrow  an  educa¬ 
tion,  it  is  easy  to  demand  that  these 
options  should  be  complementary, 
so  that  in  their  entirety  they  may 
constitute  a  sufficiently  wide  and 
complete  culture.  Thus  one  would 
demand  that  every  optional  group 
should  comprise  one  art  subject, 
because  initiation  into  art  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  formation 
of  the  individual.  But  this  art 
option  could  be  dancing  just  as  well 
as  painting,  drawing,  music  or  any 
other  art. 

Continuous  and  Progressive 
School  Guidance 

Options  would  put  the  child  to 
the  test,  would  arouse  his  tastes, 
his  interests^  and  his  enterprise. 
School  guidance,  starting  from  the 
immediate  school  interests  of  the 
child  which  deepen  and  extend 
themselves  according  to  his  suc¬ 
cesses  or  setbacks,  indirectly  be¬ 
comes  vocational.  For  by  rejecting 
such  and  such  material  and  selecting 
such  and  such  other,  as  directed  by 
his  own  personality,  a  child  cutshim- 
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self  off  from  one  choice  of  career  and 
opens  his  own  road  to  another. 

This  idea  of  options  may  seem  to 
foreigners  an  ordinary  enough 
matter.  In  France  it  represents  a 
real  revolution.  The  Napoleonic 
rigidity  of  our  school  programmes 
and  the  preoccupation  with  ‘general 
culture’  which  dominates  our  edu¬ 
cation,  particularly  our  secondary 
education,  are  well  known.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  the  prime  virtue 
and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
vice  of  our  education.  For  from  it 
results  the  encyclopaedic  burden 
under  which  we  groan,  the  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  attention,  the  distraction  of 
mind  in  which  it  involves  our  pupils 
on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of 
subject  matter  and  the  progressive 
overloading  of  the  curriculum. 

It  is  time  to  choose  amongst  the 
mass  of  subject  matter  offered  to 
our  youth,  and  the  principle  of 
choice  must  be  school  guidance 
starting  from  easily  observed  inter¬ 
ests.  Our  one  real  concern  must 
be  a  culture  which  is  not  ‘general’ 
but  complete,  one  which  will  de¬ 
velop  all  the  child’s  powers. 

Personality  and  Culture 

Our  age-old  conception  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  to  present  children 
with  a  totality  of  all  possible 
interests  and  activities  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  adults.  This  general 
conception  was  tenable  for  as  long 
as  the  content  of  culture  remained 
within  limits,  but  it  has  become 
the  surest  means  of  boring,  if  not 
of  disgusting,  the  child,  of  diverting 
his  energies  into  mechanical  and 
resigned  work  if  not  into  revolt. 
The  advance  towards  a  true  culture 
is  rarely  made  along  a  road  of 
universality,  but  rather  along  the 
contrary  way,  which  goes  from  the 
interest  at  hand  to  the  more 
distant  one,  from  the  egocentric 
view  to  the  altruistic,  from  the 
particular  to  the  general.  Rare 
are  the  men  who  possess  this 
generality  of  interest,  and  if  one 
wishes  to  achieve  a  deep  and 
homogeneous  culture  it  is  better  to 
proceed  otherwise.  Goethe  said  : 
‘To  know  a  thing  thoroughly  and 
to  practise  it  well  gives  a  man  a 
greater  culture  than  does  half¬ 
knowledge  in  a  hundred  different 
realms.’ 

This  personalization  of  culture  is 
a  process  in  line  with  truth.  Works 
of  art,  as  Kerchensteiner  has  ob¬ 
served,  are  the  fruits  of  very 
marked  personalities,  artists, 
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scholars,  technicians.  And  when 
;hey  are  presented  to  children,  it  is  - 
not  surprising  that  they  say  some- 
;hing  different  to  each.  Just  as 
-he  music  of  a  given  composer  or 
:he  poetry  of  a  given  poet  is  the 
favourite  of  one  and  means  nothing 
CO  another,  so  the  materials,  discip- 
ine  and  interest  of  a  school  subject 
mean  more  to  one  child  than  to 
another.  Every  creature  has  his 
own  nature,  and  his  interests  have 
their  own  bent,  which  presents  us 
with  the  problem  of  adapting  culture 
to  the  nature  of  each  person. 

Many  obstacles  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem  exist  in  our  present 
educational  system.  First  of  all, 
lhaste.  I  myself  should  be  glad 
(to  see  this  business  of  choice 
pursued  right  up  to  the  entrance  to 
higher  education,  which  is  the  time 
(for  specialization.  I  should  like  to 
isee  the  total  observations  made  by 
(different  teachers  from  the  child's 
(entrance  to  the  primary  school  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of 
philosophy,  who  would  make  get¬ 
ting  to  know  himself  one  of  the 
(essential  tasks  of  pupils  in  the  last 
(Class  of  the  secondary  school. 

Another  obstacle  is  the  rigid 
divorce  between  our  three  sections, 
technical,  modern  and  classical 
education.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
pass  from  the  one  to  another,  once 
a  few  weeks  of  the  first  year  in 
secondary  school  have  gone  by. 
And  yet  the  distinction  between 
the  three  types  of  schooling,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  between  the  classical 
and  the  modern  school,  corresponds 
to  no  true  psychological  differentia¬ 
tion.  If  one  examines  the  question 
closely,  one  finds  that  classical 
culture  and  modern  culture  bring 
into  play  more  or  less  the  same 
qualities  of  mind.  Once  when  I 
was  directing  an  experiment  in 
school  guidance,  we  *  made  real 
efforts  to  pick  out  the  characteristic 
aptitudes  required  for  a  classical 
education.  We  placed  among  them 
verbal  aptitude,  a  certain  facility 
for  expression,  good  vocabulary,  a 
particular  sensibility  or  emotional 
responsiveness,  the  child's  response 
to  the  written  word,  his  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  form,  and  finally  a  certain 
harmoniousness  of  character.  But 
this  did  not  take  us  very  far,  and 
much  of  it  was  debatable.  For  it 
seemed  to  us  that  in  the  classroom,  as 
in  life  itself,  this  feeling  for  form,  for 
aesthetic  values  and  for  ‘the  word’  is 
not  perforce  alien  to  those  who  have 
scientific  interests  or  aptitudes. 
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It  would  be  wise  therefore  to 
break  down  these  compartments 
and  to  turn  our  minds  resolutely 
towards  a  very  free  system  of 
options  and  equivalences,  which 
would  allow  us  to  sound  at  our 
leisure  the  personality  of  the  child. 

Present  Achievements 

The  Commission  has  not  yet 
worked  out  in  detail  this  cycle  of 
school  guidance.  It  will  be  realized 
that  such  work  cannot  safely  be 
done  on  paper  in  a  study.  Its 
appropriate  techniques  must  be 
worked  out  by  experiment.  All 
that  has  been  planned  for  this 
school-year  in  schools  where  the 
material  and  moral  conditions 
allow,  is  experimental  6es  of  a  new 
type  which  will  work  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  future  Reform.  In 
places  where  the  requisite  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment  are  available, 
where  good  workshops  are  within 
reach  of  colleges  or  lycees,  a  system 
of  options  will  be  tried.  These 
options,  which  will  occupy  at  first 
only  seven  hours  a  week  of  the 
time-table,  will  aim  to  bring  into 
play  the  particular  talents  and  the 
concrete  and  living  interests  of  the 
children.  One  option  is  to  be 
‘field  study’,  i.e.  studies  of  real 
things,  in  their  natural  settings ; 
one  is  to  be  the  ‘study  of  the 
human  environment’  in  the  Belgian 
manner  ;  there  are  to  be  two  arts 
options  (plastic  arts  and  music)  and 
one  option  in  manual  work. 

A  serious  debate  arose  over  the 
Latin  Option.  Where  was  it  to  be 
placed  ?  There  is  no  theoretical 
objection  to  starting  this  option 
early.  In  France  however  there 
is  a  kind  of  social  prejudice, 
especially  among  the  bourgeoisie, 
in  favour  of  Latin.  On  account  of 
this  prejudice,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  experimental  spirit  which 
should  preside  over  all  these  ex¬ 
plorations  may  be  absent  and  that 
parents  may  put  their  children 
down  for  Latin  merely  with  the 
explicit  intention  of  leaving  them 
at  it,  come  what  may,  unless  they 
fail  absolutely  to  make  the  grade 
in  it.  If  this  fear  is  justified,  what 
becomes  of  school  guidance,  save  a 
draining  away  of  the  better  pupils 
from  the  other  options,  which  will 
be  condemned  to  receive  the  less 
gifted  pupils  and  to  remain  the 
repository  of  the  second  rate  ? 

A  similar  question  arises  over 
technical  subjects,  which  have  less 
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status  than  classical  or  modern 
studies.  It  is  very  certain  that, 
until  we  have  achieved  equality  of 
status  and  esteem  for  these  three 
branches  of  teaching,  school  guid¬ 
ance  will  be  dogged  by  prejudice. 
Until  we  can  build  up  a  true 
modern  humanism  and  a  technical 
humanism,  equal  in  value  to  our 
old  classical  humanism,  nothing 
will  have  been  achieved  in  this 
direction.  For  the  problem  is  not, 
how  can  we  recruit  the  best  pupils 
for  any  one  type  of  education,  but, 
given  this  pupil,  able  or  less  able, 
how  can  we  determine  in  what  kind  - 
of  study  he  will  develop  best  ? 
This  is  why  the  Langevin  Com¬ 
mission  has  decided  to  set  up  a 
technical  baccalaureat. 

As  a  Latin  specialist,  I  feel 
myself  that  this  language  should  be 
started  only  at  the  level  of  the 
third  year  in  the  Secondary  School. 
There  would  in  fact  be  many 
advantages  in  concentrating  this 
subject  in  stronger  doses,  covering 
fewer  years  of  study.  Methods 
depending  on  repetitive  memorizing 
are  no  longer  admissible  ;  further¬ 
more,  many  children  in  the  6es  are 
too  young  in  mind  to  master  a 
rather  complex  linguistic  system. 
And  it  can  be  foreseen  that  the 
direct  method,  lively  and  without 
the  use  of  dictionaries,  applied  to 
pupils  whose  tastes  and  vocation 
fit  them  perfectly  to  it,  will  give 
much  better  results  than  do  the 
methods  in  force  to-day. 

School  Guidance  and  the  New 
Education 

I  will  not  embark  upon  the 
question  of  the  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  to  be  employed,  except  to 
say  that  Orientation  is  entirely  the 
New  Education.  It  achieves  the 
famous  Copernican  Revolution  of 
education,  which  places  the  child 
and  not  the  subject  matter  at  the 
centre  of  the  process.  It  demands 
the  use  of  activity  methods,  as 
being  the  only  ones  which  can 
really  disclose  true  aptitudes  ;  it 
necessitates  the  individualization  of 
teaching,  free  work,  team  work  and 
self-government.  Finally,  it  is 
New  Education  because  it  is  obliged 
to  rely  on  the  psychology  of  the 
child,  on  tests,  on  paying  attention 
to  the  total  personality,  which  is  a 
close-knit  whole,  on  the  study  of 
character  traits,  which  are  so  often 
decisive  in  this  domain.  But  that 
is  another  story,  which  would  take 
us  too  far  afield. 
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A  Ps/cho-technical  Enquiry  in  the  French  Schools 

Member  of  the  ‘Groupe  de  Psychometrie 

Pedagogique/  Paris 


Paul  Maucorps 

Few  problems  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  or  more  weighted  with 
consequences  for  the  future  of 
the  peoples  than  is  education.  Yet 
:n  France  it  has  been  very  little 
studied  systematically.  Isolated 
pieces  of  research,  many  of  them 
brilliant,  have  explored  the  mystery 
of  childhood  and  adolescence.  But 
these  pieces  of  research  have  hardly 
penetrated  beyond  the  narrow  con¬ 
fines  of  the  laboratory  or  the 
'experimental  school.  Public  opinion 
and  the  public  authorities  soon  tire 
of  trying  to  understand  the  work 
of  the  specialists,  and  draw  back 
affrighted  before  their  concrete 
proposals.  The  school  curricula 
reveal  the  harmful  effects  of  this 
tack  of  understanding  of  the  inner 
nature  of  the  child  and  of  the 
specific  laws  of  his  development, 
(this  reactionary  and  barren  deter¬ 
mination  to  leave  untouched  the 
educational-  structure  which  has 
proved  itself  useful  to  France  in 
some  sort  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  larger  benefits  of  the 
Liberation  was  that  many  became 
conscious  of  the  urgent  need  for 
:radical  reforms.  The  task  of 
revising  and  co-ordinating  educa¬ 
tional  services  was  entrusted  to 
•specialists  :  scholars,  professors, 
psychologists  and  teachers,  a  rare 
event  in  the  history  of  France 
and,  no  doubt,  in  that  of  many 
'Other  countries.  In  the  face  of  the 
.gravity  of  the  problems  involved, 
politicians  and  administrators  made 
■way  for  men  of  technical  knowledge. 
Thus  arose  the  Commission  for  the 
^Reform  of  Education,  known  as  the 
lLangevin  Commission. 

Amongst  the  manifold  practical 
problems  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  since 
the  start,  that  of  examining  school 
curricula — restricted  though  it  may 
seem  compared  with  the  total 
educational  problem — was  doubt¬ 
less  among  the  most  acute.  Know¬ 
ledgeable  teachers,  and  parents 
anxious  for  their  children’s  welfare, 
have  been  protesting  for  long 
enough  against  the  multiplicity  of 
subjects  taught,  and  the  enormous 
mass  of  knowledge  expected  of 
children.  They  have  asked  them¬ 
selves  whether  certain  material 
:  merits  its  place  in  the  curriculum 
f  from  a  strictly  educational  stand¬ 


point,  whether  certain  other  ought 
not  to  be  postponed  till  later, 
whether  this  subject  does  not  merely 
duplicate  the  value  of  that,  and 
finally  whether  certain  things,  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  minor  position,  ought 
not  to  play  a  more  important  role. 
The  most  contradictory  opinions 
were  defended,  often  brilliantly. 
Certain  of  the  disputants  were  all 
for  a  well-filled  head,  others  for  a 
well-ordered  one.  The  more  moder¬ 
ate  tried  to  reconcile  these  two 
points  of  view.  Briefly  there  was 
chaos,  and  we  had  to  act. 

But  before  attempting  to  work 
out  school  curricula,  one  must  know 
more  than  we  do  at  present  about 
the  child.  During  the  last  fifty 
years,  world  specialists  in  childhood 
and  adolescence  have  worked  on 
theories  as  different  and  as  fruitful 
as  pathological  psychology,  the 
psychology  of  behaviour,  psycho¬ 
analysis,  genetic  psychology,  and 
differential  psychology :  they  have 
enabled  us  to  achieve  an  astonishing 
compendium  of  child  psychology. 
Yet  from  any  strictly  intellectual 
standpoint  we  are  still  far  from 
certain  as  to  what  school  programmes 
are  adequate  to  the  potentialities  of 
each  age-group.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  its  findings  are 
indispensable  and  crucial,  peda¬ 
gogical  research  up  to  date  has 
been  hardly  more  than  a  clinical 
study.  We  must  take  a  new  step 
forward. 

Authorised  by  the  Langevin 
Commission  and  under  the  aegis 
of  the  ‘Centre  de  Recherche  et 
d’Etudes  P6dagogiques’  a  small 
group  of  secondary  school  teachers 
and  psycho-technicians  have  under¬ 
taken  a  vast  enquiry  in  the  Paris 
Lyc6es,  aiming  to  ascertain,  set  in 
order  of  importance,  and  measure, 
age  by  age,  the  intellectual  apti¬ 
tudes  of  the  pupils.  This  enquiry 
concerns  itself  only  with  the  in¬ 
tellectual  make-up  of  the  child  or 
adolescent — factors  whose  useful¬ 
ness  is  so  dependent  on  his  total 
personality.  For  the  moment,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  concerned  only  with 
academic  secondary  schooling,  which 
in  France  is  still  far  from  universal. 
Yet  partial  though  it  is,  this  enquiry 
will  lead  to  practical  results.  It 
will  at  least  give  us  something  more 
than  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
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interplay  of  the  various  intellectual 
mechanisms  needed  for  each  of  the 
school  subjects.  From  it  we  can 
expect,  without  exaggeration,  a 
complete  and  numbered  catalogue 
of  the  mental  factors  that  relate  to 
each  of  the  multiple  stages  of  child 
development. 

The  Groupe  de  Psychom6trie 
Pedagogique  is  relying  on  ‘testing’, 
which  has  already  proved  its  use¬ 
fulness  in  various  fields.  The 
Group  has  assembled  a  battery  of 
about  fifty  tests,  which  it  will  apply 
to  1,000  children,  all  of  them  in 
the  fourth  forms  (about  twelve  to 
thirteen  years  old)  of  the  lycees  of 
Paris.  These  tests  are  designed  to 
assess  the  aptitudes  required  in  the 
following  subjects  :  classics,  French, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
modern  languages,  drawing,  music, 
the  natural  sciences.  So  far,  we 
have  employed  only  the  classic 
procedure  which  has  been  used  in 
similar  attempts  in  several  coun¬ 
tries  for  some  years.  This  experi¬ 
ment  may  perhaps  differ  from 
earlier  ones  in  the  size  of  school 
population  tested,  and  in  the 
greater  refinement  of  the  tests, 
which  may  give  them  greater  power 
of  differentiation.  But  it  owes  any 
originality  it  may  have  to  the 
procedure  employed  for  checking 
the  validity  of  the  battery. 

Test  results  will  not  be  judged 
by  comparing  them  with  school 
marks.  To  take  these  tests,  through 
which  we  hope  to  have  pinned  down 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  child,  and  to  compare 
them  with  a  system  of  school 
marking  which  is  subjective,  arbi¬ 
trary  and  often  vague,  would  be  a 
waste  of  time.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  hitherto  school  testing  has 
disappointed  our  hopes.  Teachers’ 
marks  have  been  allowed  to  over¬ 
ride  the  mathematical  calculations 
of  the  testers  and  have  even 
falsified  the  very  foundations  of  the 
factor-analysis  of  the  subject  of 
the  curriculum.  Many  even  of  the 
best  investigators  have  been  unable 
to  get  beyond  the  g  factor,  which 
conceals  the  specific  factors  called 
forth  by  each  subject.  This  can 
be  explained  by  three  facts  :  too 
numerically  limited  a  field  of 
observation,  lack  of  discriminatory 
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power  in  the  tests  themselves,  and 
the  invalidity  of  the  adopted  system 
of  reference  which  falsifies  the 
calculation  of  correlation  and  inter¬ 
correlation. 

In  order  to  improve  this  inade¬ 
quate  system  of  comparison,  the 
Groupe  de  Psychom6trie  P6da- 
gogique  has  drawn  up  a  ‘ standard 
test ’  for  each  subject,  aimed  at 
revealing  the  aptitudes  which  that 
subject  demands.  These  tests  are 
not  merely  written  exercises  in 
which  acquired  knowledge  and 
habits  may  conceal  natural  abili¬ 
ties.  They  are  carefully  built-up 
tests,  prepared  with  the  help  of 
specialist  teachers,  and  leading  to 
several  kinds  of  marking,  each  one 
assessing  one  form  of  intellectual 
activity. 

However,  in  avoiding  the  use  of 
teachers’  marks,  there  may  be 
some  risk  that  ‘standard-tests’  will 
be  based  on  the  same  assumptions 
which  guided  the  construction  of 
the  tests  which  they  are  supposed 
to  check.  In  this  case  the  calcu¬ 
lated  correlation  between  test  and 
standard-test  would  merely  prove 
somewhat  ironically  that  one  always 
reaps  what  one  has  sown,  and  the 
very  closeness  of  the  correlation 
would  be  disturbing.  Even  if  these 
standard-tests  are  consistent,  ho¬ 
mogenous  and  classificatory,  if  they 
eliminate  all  ambiguity  and  sub¬ 
jectivity,  they  will  nevertheless 
have  been  built  on  given  subject- 
matter  and  will  be  obliged  sooner 
or  later  to  assess  acquired  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  acquired  knowledge  should 
play  a  minimum  role  and  that  it 
should  debar  no  pupil,  advanced 


or  backward,  from  giving  free  vent 
to  those  faculties  which  the  stan¬ 
dard-test  proposes  to  assess. 

Intermediate  between  the  test 
and  the  written  composition,  the 
standard-test  fulfils  a  double  pur¬ 
pose.  By  the  correlation  between 
itself  and  the  battery  of  tests,  it 
acts  as  a  first  step  towards  the 
analysis  of  the  different  mental 
factors  which  come  into  play  in 
the  mastery  of  each  stage  of  a 
given  subject.  Compared  mathe¬ 
matically  and  under  certain  reserva¬ 
tion  with  the  usual  school  marks, 
it  acts  as  a  basis  for  accurate 
examination  of  teaching  methods, 
revealed  by  teachers’  corrections 
and  marking. 

In  order  for  such  a  study  to  be 
complete,  it  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  pupils  and  must  be 
addressed  successively  to  pupils  of 
all  ages  and  all  social  backgrounds. 
A  determined  beginning  has  been 
made,  and  the  first  results  have 
given  rise  to  great  hopes.  But  it 
will  take  years  to  set  out  a  list  of 
mental  factors  relating  to  each  age 
and  to  each  subject  of  tne  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  to  calculate  the  saturation  , 
point  of  each.  Based  on  a  score  of 
learning-years,  stretching  from  the 
cradle  to  the  end  of  the  university 
career,  this  enquiry  will  yield  a 
statistical  history  of  the  birth  and 
development  of  the  mental  faculties 
and  in  certain  cases,  if  not  of  their 
death,  at  least  of  their  decline. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
theoretical  research  work,  out  of 
touch  with  reality,  an  abstract 
hierarchic  categorization,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  French  spirif  !  It 
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is  important  to  recognize  that  then 
is  something  arbitrary  and  inhumai 
in  thus  dissecting  the  child’s  person 
ality  and  in  singling  out  the  menta 
factors  alone  from  anything  s< 
integral  as  the  human  personality 
Yet  even  though  to  separate  i 
somewhat  to  destroy,  this  analysi 
seems  to  us  indispensable.  Nothing 
like  so  rigorous  an  examination  ha 
so  far  been  attempted.  It  wil 
enable  us  to  adjust  the  curriculun 
to  the  child’s  nascent  and  develop 
ing  powers,  not  perhaps  witl 
exactitude,  but  much  more  closeb 
than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  d< 
before. 

Although  this  experiment  ma;\ 
have  its  limitations  and  even  it: 
dangers  if  used  crudely,  it  shoulc 
be  judged  by  the  services  which  i 
has  the  power  to  render.  Supposing 
the  problems  solved,  this  catalogue 
of  mental  factors,  in  prudent  anc 
tactful  hands,  may  confer  almosi 
unimaginable  benefits.  The  byzan 
tine  quarrels  over  the  opportune 
ness  of  this  or  that  subject,  the 
controversies  over  the  formative 
value  of  various  disciplines,  will  be 
at  a n  end.  Statistics  will  be  at  hanc 
not  only  to  help  us  decide  upon  the 
age  at  wh:ch  a  certain  course  o 
study  should  be  undertaken,  but  alsc 
to  enable  us  to  discard  everything 
in  the  old  curriculum  which  will  be 
seen  to  be  inappropriate.  Thank: 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  result: 
obtained,  a  rational  prescription  o 
all  subjects  can  be  made,  age  b^ 
age,  based  on  our  knowledge  of  the 
full  exercise  of  human  activity  anc 
on  our  respect  for  the  variou: 
stages  of  the  child’s  mental  develop 
ment. 


Reform  and  the  Ills  of  Youth 


Member  of  the  Langevin  Commission 
Secretary  of  Pour  I’Ere  Nouvelh 


A  Weiler 

A  profound  reform  of  education 
is  called  for,  the  whole  world 
over.  The  moral,  social  and 
economic  evolution  of  man  calls  for 
a  readjustment  of  pedagic 
methods,  a  new  training  or  a 
retraining  of  teachers  and  a  general 
effort  to  realize  a  complete  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth.  On  the  morrow  of 
one  of  the  most  tragic  epochs  of  her 
history,  France  participates  in  this 
movement. 

Much  thought  was  given  to 
reform  in  the  midst  of  the  1914-18 
war  ;  a  preliminary  reform  was 
legislated  for  on  the  eve  of  the 
second  World  War  ;  plans  ripened 


in  the  years  of  occupation,  so  that 
now  since  the  Liberation  the  Re¬ 
form  of  National  Education  seems 
to  demand  something  comparable 
to  the  great  work  done  under  the 
Revolution  of  1789. 

The  difficulties  are,  however, 
very  great  :  problems  of  finance, 
problems  of  school  building  or 
rebuilding,  problems  of  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  teachers,  political  problems 
— the  moral  division  of  youth 
consequent  on  the  opposition  be¬ 
tween  the  State  school  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  school — innumer¬ 
able  problems  of  pedagogy  and  so 
on.  Nevertheless  the  favourable 


atmosphere  which  reigns  in  th 
public  mind — the  wish  to  succee( 
which  is  shewn  by  an  ever-increas 
ing  section  of  our  universities,  th 
support  of  the  principal  official 
at  the  Ministry  of  Education — allo\ 
one  to  hope  and  to  take  the  fiel< 
resolutely. 

One  permanent  source  of  anxiet; 
remains,  however  :  the  psycho 
logical  condition  of  those  of  ou 
children  and  young  people  who  ar 
already  some  way  through  in  thei 
schooling.  The  success  of  th 
reform  and  its  eventual  result 
depend  largely  upon  the  solutioi 
of  their  problems  which  are  subtle 
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The  training  of  these  children  of 
;to-day  who  will  be  the  paients  and 
’the  teachers  of  tomorrow  is  set  in 
the  midst  of  moral  and  social  crisis, 
whose  repercussions  constitute  a 
mew  dis-ease  of  youth. 

Let  us  try  to  take  our  bearings 
and  to  indicate  broadly  where 
Trench  youth  really  stands  in  our 
lycees  and  colleges.  The  effects  of 
the  war  are  many  and  grave.  Our 
•youth  has  suffered  physically  and 
psychologically.  Our  children  have 
been  hungry,  they  have  been  cold, 
they  have  lived — at  least  in  the 
towns,  for  many  hours  in  shelters. 
Many  have  been  twice  evacuated. 
There  has  been  a  recrudescence  of 
•certain  maladies,  tuberculosis  of  the 
•chest,  bone  maladies,  glandular 
•disturbances,  and  so  on.  But  also 
these  children  have  lived  too  long 
in  a  terrible  atmosphere  of  war — 
;alerts,  air  raids,  family  separations, 
anguish  of  all  sorts — for  them  to 
escape  its  effects  in  their  mental 
and  emotional  tenor. 

All  teachers  agree  in  saying  that, 
along  with  diminished  physical 
energy,  there  is  greater  instability, 
poorer  powers  of  concentration  and 
often  deterioration  in  memory. 
One  must  therefore  devise  a  school 
regime  which  will  comprise  a  pro¬ 
gressive  re-education  of  youth, 
leaving  plenty  of  time  for  rest,  both 
,  after  lunch  and  at  night,  and  for 
free  work.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  devise  a  dietetic  policy  which 
will  strengthen  resistance  against 
illness  and  restore  nervous  stability 
and  maintain  the  health  of  the 
healthy. 

A  more  noticeable  effect  of  the 
war  is  due  to  the  straits  caused  by 
the  German  occupation  and  by  the 
Vichy  regime  imposed  by  the  enemy. 
I  mean  the  vice  of  gambling.  The 
black  market  ran  riot  in  the 
schools,  especially  amongst  boys. 
The  dearth  of  necessities,  of  to¬ 
bacco,  of  clothing,  of  daily  needs, 
of  paper  for  books,  developed  a 
passion  for  money-making.  Chil¬ 
dren  to-day  still  have  the  habit  of 
barter  and  the  love  of  pocket  money, 
too  lavishly  distributed  by  careless 
parents,  or  too  easily  earned. 
Pilfering  and  stealing  are  frequent, 
though  the  delinquency  figures  do 
not  reveal  the  full  measure  of  the 
problem.  The  five  years  of  shame, 

•  of  impotence  and  of  terror  which 
France  has  known  have  left  deep 
i  traces  in  the  minds  of  her  youth, 
mot  to  mention  treachery,  injustice, 
'  cruelty  and  bestiality  which  the 
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occupation  spread  widely  in  our 
country.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
effects  of  a  lying  propaganda, 
which  promoted  certain  servile 
instincts,  craftiness,  dissimulation, 
hypocrisy. 

A  campaign  of  decontamination 
is  essential.  Selfishness  and  cunning 
are  expressed  in  terms  as  current 
within  the  school  walls  as  outside  : 
‘scrounging’  for  food,  clothing,  fuel 
and  smokes  and  ‘look  out  for 
yourself’ — that  is  to  say,  look  after 
one’s  own  interests  with  as  little 
risk  as  possible,  by  trickery  if 
necessary,  with  sneers  for  those  who 
are  less  good  at  it.  Cheating  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase.  Is  it  a 
consequence  of  fh.e  bad  school 
conditions,  enormous  classes,  less 
parental  control,  and  so  on  ?  Or  is 
it  a  sign  that  youth  is  rejecting 
studies  which  appear  to  them  too 
remote  from  life,  which  is  captivated 
by  the  maddening  rhythm  of 
newspaper,  radio,  cinema  ? 

The  return  to  more  normal 
conditions  will  favour  a  vigorous 
campaign  which  has  been  started 
against  the  lust  for  destruction — 
the  joys  of  vandalism,  fraud  in 
every  form,  bullying  and  sordid 
interests.  In  a  still  profounder 
way  French  youth  seems  to  suffer 
from  the  crisis  in  our  civilization. 
The  occupation  and  Vichy  have 
made  it  unduly  aware  of  the 
fallibility  of  the  adult  generation. 
Reasons  to  hang  back  and  to  look 
at  life  sceptically  are  multiplied 
since  1939.  The  defeat  itself, 
entailed  by  our  diplomatic  and 
military  inadequacy,  the  stooping 
to  a  cowardly  conformity  of  too 
many  of  our  politicians  and  admin¬ 
istrators,  of  constituent  bodies  and 
even  of  idealistic  movements,  and 
finally  the  dragging  on  of  a  ‘pro¬ 
visional’  regime  in  spite  of  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Liberation. 

The  most  recent  manifestation  of 
this  confusion  of  mind  appears  to 
be  the  present  craze  for  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  existentialisme 1  in  our 
classes  of  philosophy  and  amongst 
our  students.  Neither  intellectual 
snobbery  nor  materialism  are 
enough  to  explain  the  success  of 
this  philosophy  which  seeks  liberty 
not  for  action  but  for  a  refusal  to 
act.  Is  it  the  sign  of  an  awakening 
of  a  certain  new  romanticism, 
among  the  youth  of  our  day  ? 

1  Expounded  primarily  by  the  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright,  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  and  which  finds  the 
meaning  of  life  in  the  minute  observation  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience — easily  regenerating  into  a  cyni¬ 
cal  individualism. — Trs. 
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This  picture  may  seem  dark,  but 
I  have  tried  to  paint  truly.  Yet 
an  active  minority  is  at  work. 
French  youth  has  payed  its  heavy 
tribute  in  the  Resistance.  The 
Golden  Book  of  our  lycees  and 
colleges  contains  too  long  a  list  of 
children  prematurely  dead  for  their 
country.  The  high  deeds  of  the 
‘old  ’uns’,  men  of  the  Maquis,  or  of 
volunteers  are  still  vivid  in  the 
memories  of  their  younger  com¬ 
rades.  On  all  sides  initiatives  of 
great  educational  value  multiply. 
Many  young  men  occupy  their 
leisure  in  different  branches  of 
French  scouts,  in  holiday  camps  as 
monitors,  in  reconstruction-teams 
and  in  movements  of  a  social  or 
political  nature.  In  contrast,  the 
sports  organizations,  whose  doings 
seem  perhaps  too  spectacular  or  too 
far  removed  from  social  activity, 
appear  to  be  slightly  on  the  decline. 
In  its  urge  to  build  again,  French 
youth  seems  above  all  to  wish  to 
play  an  active  part.  The  Ministry 
of  National  Education  has  stimu¬ 
lated  these  efforts  by  encourage¬ 
ment  and  subsidies.  It  has  more¬ 
over  since  the  Liberation  set  itself 
to  build  up  a'  democratic  school 
which  shall  become  a  true  school  of 
democracy. 

One  lesson  a  week  in  civics  and 
ethics  has  been  instituted  in  all 
classes  for  children  of  11-15.  The 
lessons  are  not  mere  theory  but  are 
centred  round  examples  taken  from 
everyday  life— showing  different 
aspects  of  the  life  of  workers  and 
some  of  the  things  they  have  been 
able  to  carry  out  by  collective 
action  ;  shewing  too  enterprises 
which  have  begun  locally,  and  have 
gradually  attained  national  signi¬ 
ficance. 

The  aim  is  threefold  :  to  estab¬ 
lish  habits  of  morality  in  the  child, 
to  give  him  a  social  education  and 
to  begin  his  education  as  a  future 
citizen.  For  the  pupils  between  15 
and  18,  discussions  are  set  going 
bearing  on  the  principal  problems 
of  economic,  social  and  political 
life  of  the  contemporary  world. 

In  order  to  take  school  youth  in 
hand  and  to  associate  the  staff  more 
fully  with  the  life  of  the  school, 
there  has  been  a  reorganization  of 
the  Councils  of  Administration  of 
Lycees  and  of  the  Bureaux  of 
Administration  of  the  colleges.. 
One  permanent  section,  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  elected  from  the  staff, 
participates  in  the  whole  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  school,  sits  as  a 
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Council  of  Discipline  and  as  an 
Inner  Council  charged  with  instigat¬ 
ing  the  various  activities,  intellec¬ 
tual,  social,  artistic,  and  dramatic. 
Refresher  courses  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  for  teachers  in  boarding  schools, 
to  introduce  them  to  activity- 
methods  of  teaching  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  New  Education.  The 

Discipline  and  the 

F.  Seclet-Riou 

nto  conventional  school  discipline, 
which  was  the  outcome  of  past 
experiments,  good  teachers  have 
introduced  gradually  a  newer  discip¬ 
line  based  on  psychological  findings 
about  the  child,  so  renewing  and  bet¬ 
tering  the  spirit  of  their  discipline. 
But  we  are  living  in  revolutionary 
times.  Life  takes  on  an  unaccustom¬ 
ed  rhythm,  in  which  the  pace  of 
events  is  so  quickened  that  we  feel 
the  world  and  the  ideas  of  men  to  be 
changing,  without  having  to  mea¬ 
sure  them  against  those  of  past 
ages.  Daily  we  feel  our  thinking 
modified  and  the  world  build  itself 
anew.  Whether  we  live  the  life  of 
our  age  with  enthusiasm  or  whether 
the  overthrow  of  our  material  and 
mental  habits  fills  us  with  distaste 
and  dread,  the  process  continues. 
But  good  teachers  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  of  change,  for  they  know  the 
intimate  relationship  between  social 
conditions  and  education.  They 
see  educational  change  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  social  and  economic 
revolution. 

The  experiments  of  pioneers  of 
the  new  education,  which  were  at 
first  isolated,  misunderstood  and 
opposed,  have  set  going  a  new 
pedagogy  based  on  entirely  different 
principles  from  the  old  traditional 
ones.  This  pedagogy,  after  long 
years  of  reseaich  and  struggle,  has 
won  the  day,  for  it  seems  that  in 
France  educational  reform  will 
introduce  activity  methods  into 
every  grade  of  official  schooling. 

The  Activity  Class-room 

The  immediate  difference  which 
strikes  anyone  who  goes  into  a 
classroom  working  on  the  lines  of 
the  new  education  is  the  difference 
of  atmosphere.  The  first  impression 
is  that  the  children  are  active, 
spontaneous,  free,  with  an  activity 
that  is  not  curbed  by  the  authority 
of  the  teacher  nor  by  rules  from 
without  which  govern  the  collective 
life  of  the  class-room.  The  first 
cause  of  this  new  atmosphere  seems 


Commission  of  Studies  for  the 
Reform  of  Education,  presided  over 
by  Professor  Langevin,  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  putting 
forward  a  curriculum  which  will 
allow  a  bold  reconstruction  of  our 
scholastic  institutions.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  well  indicated  the  first 
condition  of  this  national  reform  : 
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‘Laws,  rules,  curricula,  will  in  nc 
wise  suffice  unless  all — staff,  parents 
and  citizens — are  at  one  in  aiding 
the  enforcement  of  the  necessary 
measures.’ 

The  youth  of  France,  in  its 
distress  and  in  its  hope,  needs  the 
care  and  energy  of  the  whole 
nation  without  delay. 


New  Education 

Member  of  the  Langevin  Commission, 
Secretary  of  the  French  Section  of  the  N.E.F. 


to  lie  in  a  new  relationship  between 
teacher  and  child. 

In  the  traditional  class-room  it 
is  the  teacher  who  decides  what 
they  shall  work  at  and  in  what 
order,  and  he  explains  the  work  to 
the  class  as  seems  to  him  good  and 
necessary.  The  whole  activity  of 
the  class  gravitates  round  his 
personality.  Like  the  conductor  of 
an  orchestra  he  evokes  or  restrains 
the  expression  of  feeling,  the  tastes 
and  even  the  thoughts  of  the 
children  ;  his  skill  displays  itself  in 
the  unison  which  he  can  achieve  in 
their  thinking  and  feeling. 

In  activity  classes,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  life  of  the  community  is 
not  governed  by  the  decisions  nor 
by  the  authority  of  the  teacher  but 
by  the  requirements  of  the  life  of 
the  children.  His  knowledge  and 
experience  are  put  at  their  service. 
He  no  longer  directs  their  work 
from  his  high  desk,  but  is  constantly 
amongst  them  as  observer  and 
clarifier.  His  activity  is  not,  at 
first  sight,  predominant ;  he  re¬ 
nounces  as  a  rule  those  long  dry 
monologues  called  lessons  ;  his  real 
work,  infinitely  more  arduous  and 
difficult,  is  essentially  psychological: 
to  observe  in  order  to  understand, 
to  understand  in  order  to  direct  the 
activities  of  each  child  into  the 
most  fruitful  channels.  And  be¬ 
cause  the  master’s  activity  is 
psychological  rather  than  didactic, 
the  child,  freed  from  constraint, 
expresses  and  achieves  his  own 
aims  with  an  intensity  which  strikes 
the  newcomer  and  creates  this  free 
and  eager  atmosphere. 

What  principles  explain  and 
justify  so  radical  a  change  in  the 
respective  roles  of  teacher  and 
pupil  and  in  the  life  of  the  school  ? 

Childhood  has  been  commonly 
considered  to  have  no  intrinsic 
value  and  no  r61e  of  its  own  ;  it 
merely  antecedes  and  prepares  for 
adult  life.  The  teacher  must 
therefore  direct  the  child’s  whole 
activity  towards  a  preparation  for 


adult  activity.  We  justify  all  the 
constraint  we  place  upon  children 
in  the  name  of  discipline  by  claiming 
that  we  thus  break  them  in  to  the 
constraints  that  social  life  will 
impose  upon  them  later. 

The  new  education  starts  from 
quite  a  different  premise  :  it  has 
recourse  not  to  the  experience  of 
our  forefathers  in  founding  its 
discipline,  but  to  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  child — 
and  the  laws  of  his  growth  which 
modern  psychology  places  at  our 
disposal.  It  does  not  consider  it 
the  aim  of  childhood  to  prepare  for 
adult  living.  Childhood  carries 
within  itself  its  own  raison  d’etre , 
and  all  discipline,  whether  of  the 
mind  or  of  conduct,  should  be  based 
upon  respect  for  the  personality  of 
the  child,  and  upon  the  free 
development  of  the  rhythm  which 
is  natural  to  him  and  which  favours 
best  the  happy  individual  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual  personality. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  education 
based  on  these  principles  will  result 
in  a  discipline  very  different  from 
the  traditional  one.  Education  will 
no  longer  be  collective.  Discipline 
becomes  more  individual  and  more 
supple,  in  order  to  allow  each  child 
to  realize  as  fully  as  possible  his 
own  personality.  An  imposed  time¬ 
table,  which  respects  neither  the 
interest  nor  the  native  rhythm  of 
work  and  of  assimilation  of  each 
child,  disappears.  The  length  of 
time  spent  on  each  piece  of  work 
will  depend  on  the  tastes,  aptitudes 
and  physical  and  intellectual  en¬ 
dowments  of  each  pupil.  Com¬ 
parisons  lose  their  competitive  na¬ 
ture  ;  there  are  no  more  marks  or 
form  order.  Thus  many  traditional 
disciplinary  measures  are  abolished, 
and  are  seen  to  have  been  not  only 
illogical  but  also  definitely  harmful 
to  the  further  development  of  the 
personality. 

Although  discipline  in  the  activity 
class  attempts  to  base  itself  on  the 
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Ibest  that  is  known  about  child 
•psychology,  this  does  not  mean 
(that  it  proceeds  smoothly  without 
ihesitation  and  without  difficulty. 
Various  causes  prevent  this,  most 
rimportant  perhaps  the  nature  of  the 
(teacher  himself.  It  is  extraordin¬ 
arily  difficult  to  cause  ‘the  old 
Adam’  to  die  within  us.  The 
traditional  conception  of  education 
and  discipline  is  so  intimately 
[bound  up  with  our  own  early 
experiences  that  teachers  in  the 
mew  schools  are  obliged  to  think 
and  examine  themselves  constantly, 
iin  order  to  prevent  themselves  from 
(falling  captive  more  or  less  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  the  very  powerful  forces 
of  tradition.  The  modern  con¬ 
ception  of  the  child  and  of  childhood 
meeds  to  be  constantly  pondered  by 
each  teacher  if  it  is  to  inspire  his 
actions  and  liberate  him  from 
(tenacious  prejudices. 

Furthermore,  psychology  is  a 
.young  science  and  its  findings  are 
still  very  incomplete.  Perhaps 
even  more  than  the  other  sciences 
it  gives  us  approximations  to  the 
[(truth,  and*  its  achievements  are 
under  constant  revision.  The  rela¬ 
tive  hesitancy  of  its  results  gives 
(the  teachers  only  fragmentary 
knowledge  of  the  child  and  therefore 
induces  in  him  prudence  which 
may  result  in  a  very  regrettable 
■and  dangerous  timidity.  But  the 
: (teacher,  more  than  anybody,  finds 
absolute  certainty  only  in  ignorance, 
[and  he  must  make  that  difficult 
moral  compromise  between  knowing 
iris  knowledge  to  be  limited  and 
yet  being  serene  in  action. 

The  very  aim  he  sets  himself  by 
the  use  of  activity  methods  is 
difficult,  if  not  inconsistent ;  he 
aims  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
free  and  to  direct  the  child's 
personality.  The  free  exercise  of 
activity  is  both  a  means  and  an 
'2nd.  To  direct  the  child  we  must 
Jknow  him  and  to  know  him  we 
must  let  him  express  himself  by 
acts  and  words  undistorted  by  the 
adult’s  intervention.  The  teacher 
is  primarily  an  observer,  and  his 
observations  will  only  be  valuable 
if  he  is  able  to  avoid  untimely  inter¬ 
vention.  But  his  observation  will 
be  useless  unless  it  results  in  action. 

Respect  for  the  personality  of  the 
child  does  not  consist  in  allowing 
all  tendencies  to  flourish  with  him 
indiscriminately.  To  set  the  child 
free  we  must  teach  him  to  choose 
rationally  amidst  his  varied  apti¬ 
tudes  and  tendencies  and  to  miti¬ 
gate  progressively  those  which  are 
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harmful  or  unworthy.  Modern 
pedagogy  sets  the  teacher  delicate 
tasks ;  to  direct  the  child’s  will 
without  bridling  it,  to  form  his 
personality  without  deforming  it, 
to  lead  him  from  the  free  expression 
of  his  tendencies  to  the  free  choice 
of  his  desires.  The  personalities  of 
children  are  so  diverse  that  science 
can  give  no  formula  that  is  applic¬ 
able  to  all  individual  cases.  It  can 
state  the  problem,  but  must  leave 
to  each  teacher  the  task  of  solving 
it  in  his  class-room  activities. 

Another  difficulty  challenges  the 
modern  teacher  :  the  need  to 
reconcile  the  legitimate  expansion 
of  the  personality,  and  the  duties 
of  social  living.  Conventional  dis¬ 
cipline  suppresses  the  problem 
without  resolving  it.  It  envisages 
the  life  of  the  school  as  something 
which  expresses  itself  in  collective 
rules.  Work  and  games,  activity 
and  rest,  follow  a  rhythm  chosen 
and  imposed  by  the  teacher,  making 
no  allowances  for  individual  prefer¬ 
ences  or  even  abilities.  Personality 
is  subordinate  to  group-living.  The 
group  imposes  heavily  its  restrain¬ 
ing  rules.  The  group  dominates 
the  individual  and  is  even  pleased 
to  ignore  him.  But  the  discipline 
of  activity  classes,  founded  on  the 
development  of  personality,  de¬ 
mands  the  conciliation  of  individual 
rights  and  the  no  less  urgent  and 
respectworthy  needs  of  society. 
This  problem  cannot  be  resolved  by 
theory  or  principle  but  finds  an 
individual  solution  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  awakening  of  moral  con¬ 
science  in  each  child.  Only  by 
individual  action,  adapted  very 
exactly  to  each  child’s  personality, 
can  the  teacher  achieve  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  approach  to  this  delicate  and 
fundamental  problem. 

Discipline  is  thus  not  easy  to 
practice  in  the  activity  school.  It 
can  be  solved  by  no  single  formula, 
nor  by  a  set  of  rules  and  sanctions 
as  was  the  old-fashioned  discipline. 
This  individualization  of  educative 
discipline  is  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  which  faces  the  teacher 
who  respects  human  personality, 
including  that  of  the  least  robust 
and  most  disinherited  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  whom  he  is  bringing  up  to  be 
free  men. 

Discipline  and  the  Idea  of  Order 

The  use  of  activity  methods  then 
results  in  a  new  school  atmosphere. 
The  teacher’s  personality  is  no 
longer  dominant  and  his  activity 
is  subordinate  to  the  activities  of 
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the  children,  who  must  learn  by 
practice  in  action,  thought,  moral 
behaviour  and  social  living.  All 
discipline  in  activity  classes  is  a 
function  of  this  apprenticeship  to 
liberty  by  liberty.  This  does  not 
mean,  as  the  ill-informed  or  ill- 
wishing  imagine,  that  activity 
classes  are  given  over  to  disorder 
and  anarchy.  The  new  school,  like 
the  old,  considers  discipline  to  be  a 
factor  of  order  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  but  they  define  order 
very  differently. 

Old-fashioned  discipline  conceives 
order  in  a  collective  manner.  It 
consists  essentially  in  synchronized 
action.  This  is  a  purely  formal 
conception  of  order,  which  pleases 
the  eye  and  rests  the  mind  of  the 
superficial  observer.  Concerted  ac¬ 
tivity  seems  to  imply  a  cor  cordance 
of  thoughts,  feelings  and  desires, 
just  as  identity  of  treatment  for  all 
might  seem  to  argue  perfect  justice. 

The  new  education’s  conception 
of  order  is  subtler  and  more  pro¬ 
found.  A  rule  imposed  on  indi¬ 
viduals  from  without  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  creative  of  order,  for  order 
in  a  group  is  held  to  result  from 
the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
harmony  that  each  member  is  able 
to  achieve  within  himself.  Discip¬ 
line  is  thus  conceived  of  as  the 
result  of  individual  effort  to  conquer 
each  his  own  inner  world,  and  as  a 
conscious  bringing  of  the  person¬ 
ality  into  harmony  with  the 
necessities  of  social  living.  In 
other  words,  order  in  activity 
classes  is  not  based  on  a  tendency 
to  conform  but  on  a  search  for 
inner  balance,  on  the  attainment 
of  a  felt  need  for  harmony  between 
the  individual  and  the  group. 

Order  in  activity  classes  is  there¬ 
fore  never  at  all  spectacular. 
Before  being  able  to  understand 
and  judge  it  one  must  penetrate 
the  very  life  of  the  group,  catch  its 
rhythm  and  the  relative  importance 
of  its  various  activities.  A  visitor 
unforewamed  will  see  the  class  as 
a  collection  of  varied  individual 
activities.  Yet  this  variety  of 
occupation  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  disorder.  For  the  experience 
of  collective  living  soon  leads 
children  to  realize  that  they  will 
be  free  to  work  only  if  they  all 
respect  the  freedom  and  the  work 
of  others.  The  activity  is  thus 
multiform  but  orderly. 

Material  order  becomes  a  neces¬ 
sity  born  of  experience.  When  the 
child  has  experienced  a  few  times 
the  way  in  which  a  lack  of  order 
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and  care  hinders  the  carrying  out 
of  work  he  is  keen  on,  he  will  begin 
to  exact  order  of  himself  and  of 
others.  But  this  material  order 
which  the  child  strives  for  by  his 
personal  effort  and  without  super¬ 
vision,  is  only  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  interior  discipline 
to  which  he  is  led  by  the  practice 
of  activity  methods.  Freed  from 
imposed  rules,  he  is  induced  to 
order  his  own  actions  so  as  to 
achieve  the  result  he  hopes.  For 
example,  his  teacher  does  not  tell 
him  how  to  employ  his  time  for 
the  week  or  the  day,  but  he  must 
organize  his  own  work,  partitioning 
out  his  time  and  his  energies  so  as 
to  achieve  what  he  has  in  mind. 
He  learns  by  experience  whether 
his  methods  of  work  are  good  or 
inadequate,  whether  he  has  mis¬ 
calculated  his  powers,  whether  his 
foresight  has  been  at  fault.  Thus 
each  child  builds  up  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  discipline  by  degrees,  finding  a 
way  of  action  which  tends  to  har¬ 
monize  his  powers  and  ambitions, 
his  opportunities  and  achievements. 

Inner  order  is  thus  the  first 
achievement  of  the  discipline  of  the 
activity  class,  and  this  is  why  such 
discipline  is  profoundly  moral  in 
character.  The  traditional  distinc¬ 
tion  made  between  instruction  and 
education  loses  all  meaning  here. 
The  conquest  of  knowledge  becomes 
for  the  child  a  voluntary  act  which 
engages  his  whole  personality. 
Failures  and  successes  teach  him 
that  to  exert  our  best  powers 
demands  as  much  virtue  as  does 
the  overcoming  of  our  inadequacies 
and  weaknesses.  The  habit  of 
personal  activity  points  and  clarifies 
our  conception  of  responsibility. 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  acquisition 
of  morality,  that  of  independence 
of  thought  with  that  of  conduct. 

This  conscious  disciplining  of 
action,  thought  and  feeling,  this 
scale  of  values  which  he  creates  and 
to  which  he  gives  his  allegiance, 
this  achievement  of  moral  con¬ 
science,  cannot  be  accomplished 
apart  from  social  living.  It  is 
bound  therefore  to  affect  the  col¬ 
lective  life  of  the  group.  Just 
because  the  child  is  free  to  act,  he 
finds  he  must  co-ordinate  his  action 
with  that  of  his  peers.  He  experi¬ 
ences  constantly  the  agreements 
and  disagreements,  the  co-operation 
and  conflicts  that  form  the  per¬ 
manent  basis  of  social  living.  Thus 
the  development  of  his  personality 


cannot  mean  the  growth  of  a 
flourishing  egotism.  He  cannot 
achieve  inner  balance  without  har¬ 
monizing  his  activities  with  those 
of  his  group.  In  all  that  he  does, 
the  child  experiences  the  presence 
of  others,  and  „feels  that  his  own 
life  must  fit  into  that  of  the  little 
society  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
If  sometimes  he  feels  the  presence 
of  others  to  be  a  limitation  on  his 
activities  and  pleasures,  he  is 
sociable  by  nature  and  he  feels  too 
the  comfort  of  fellowship  and  the 
increased  joy  of  working  co-opera¬ 
tively.  Group  activities  come  about 
spontaneously  and  organize  them¬ 
selves.  The  idea  of  law,  of  rule  is 
born,  and  invades  all  his  activities, 
without  prompting  from  the 
teacher.  A  form  of  self-discipline 
arises  in  the  group  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  effective  collective 
action,  and  the  child  assents  to  an 
ordered  social  life,  and  to  the  idea 
of  respect  for  law  which  is  its 
indispensable  principle.  So  per¬ 
sonal  discipline,  the  inner  order 
which  it  expresses,  the  integration 
of  a  social  group  and  the  regulation 
of  conduct  which  it  implies,  these 
are  the  elements  of  order  which 
arise  from  activity  methods. 

Sanctions 

In  this  functional  conception  of 
discipline,  sanctions  will  have 
neither  the  same  meaning  nor  the 
same  importance  as  they  have  had 
under  a  traditional  system  of 
discipline.  Since  order  derives 
from  the  normal  interplay  of 
psychological  and  social  factors, 
artificial  .sanctions,  with  all  their 
inefficiency  and  lack  of  logic, 
disappear.  The  idea  of  punishment 
is  replaced  by  the  idea  of  the 
consequences  of  our  acts — responsi¬ 
bility.  The  teacher  intervenes 
rarely  and  imperceptibly.  He  has 
nothing  to  enforce,  but  he  must 
foresee  the  operation  of  natural 
sanctions,  in  order  to  mitigate  their 
gravity  when  necessary  or  explain 
their  meaning.  Social  sanctions 
operate  spontaneously  in  a  com¬ 
munity  of  children.  Moral  sanc¬ 
tions  have  a  great  role,  because 
they  bring  powerful  natural  feelings 
into  play.  The  child  is  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellows  ; 
the  admiration  or  disapproval  he 
arouses  are  capable  of  modifying 
his  behaviour  notably.  What  may 
be  called  ‘legal’  sanctions,  i.e.  those 
consequent  upon  rules  drawn  up 
by  the  group,  known  and  accepted 
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by  all  its  members,  are  more 
precise  and  positive  and  no  less 
strict  than  are  moral  sanctions. 
Finally,  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child,  the  habit  oi 
thinking  over  his  actions,  will  lead 
him  to  a  rational  ordering  of  his 
behaviour,  which  is  the  sign  of  an 
awakening  moral  conscience,  of  the 
acquisition  of  independence  and 
liberty. 

The  methods  of  the  new  educa¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  free  activity  ol 
the  child,  lead  him  naturally  tc 
independence.  This  is  why  emula¬ 
tion  loses  its  harmfulness  in  the 
activity  class.  The  child  whc 
learns  day  by  day  to  know  himself, 
who  knows  nothing  of  marks  and 
form-order,  of  the  inflated  vanity 
and  self-interest  which  these  evoke, 
is  more  concerned  to  assess  his 
achievements  by  his  own  measure 
than  by  those  of  others.  He  tries 
to  do  better  and,  knowing  the  value 
of  effort,  he  is  ready  to'  applaud 
disinterestedly  the  achievements  ol 
others. 

Thus  the  future  of  education  is 
seen  in  a  new  light.  Human  effort 
in  search  of  knowledge  promises  the 
young  of  to-day  better  chances  ol 
development.  Just  as  knowledge 
of  physiology  has  resulted  in  better 
health  services,  so  the  development 
of  psychology  should  transform  the 
conditions  of  moral  and  intellectual 
education.  In  the  schools  of  to¬ 
morrow,  discipline  will  no  longer  be 
a  collection  of  artificial  procedures 
aiming  to  produce  formal  order, 
throttling  down  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  a  normal  and 
integral  part  of  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  process.  By  acting  freely  in 
a  normal  environment  the  child 
learns  his  capabilities  and  needs,  the 
scope  of  his  powers  and  the  limits 
that  physical,  social  and  moral  laws 
impose  upon  him.  Thus  he  achieves 
balance,  wisdom  and  liberty. 

If  science  can  achieve  at  last  the 
profound  revolution  in  education 
which  has  been  seeking  its  path 
since  the  days  of  Rabelais  and 
Montaigne,  coming  generations  will 
heal  the  apparent  breach  between 
scholarship  and  morality,  between 
material  and  moral  civilization. 
Then  perhaps  the  murder  of  man 
by  man  will  cease,  in  a  world  in 
which  the  creative  power  of  intelli¬ 
gence  will  be  reconciled  with  the 
serene  generosity  of  love.1 

iThis  paper  is  taken,  with  grateful  acknow-l 
ledgments,  from  Madame  Seclet-Riou’s  new  book, 
now  in  the  press.  Publisher,  date  and  othei 
particulars  will  be  furnished  later. — Ed. 
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We  have  only  a  short  period 
of  activity  to  summarize  for 
you,  beginning  from  8th 
February,  ' 1945,  when  a  meeting 
of  the  G.F.E.N.  placed  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  in  our  hands,  at  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mile.  Flayol,  whom  we  all 
regret.  And  yet  headway  has  been 
made,  thanks  to  very  favourable 
circumstances,  to  the  general  ex¬ 
pectation  of  Reform  in  the  teaching 
world,  and  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  New  Education. 
We  may  hope  now  to  gather  the 
fruits  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century’s  work,  provided  that  we 
can  show  ourselves  worthy. 

We  have  had  to  mourn  in  the 
interval  the  cruel  and  sudden  death 
of  Mademoiselle  Soustre,  a  death 
which  for  the  moment  gravely 
disturbed  our  activities  and  our 
plans,  whilst  she  herself  remain 
irreplacable.  We  have  had  the 
steady  and  wholehearted  support 
of  our  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  always  at  our  service,  always 
ready  to  man  a  breach,  in  spite  of 
the  crushing  weight  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  weighs  on  them. 
We  thank  them  most  warmly  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  New  Educa¬ 
tion  movement,  and  we  apologize 
for  having  taken  so  much  of  their 
time 

f  Reconstitution  of  Groups 

Our  first  task  has  been  to  renew 
contact  with  old  friends  and  to 
make  new  ones.  We  must  confess 
that  old  members  have  not  rallied 
to  us  in  such  numbers  as  we  had 
hoped,  not,  we  believe,  because  the 
New  Education  has  lost  value  in 
their  eyes  or  that  their  hopes  have 
grown  old,  but  because  it  was 
difficult  to  pick  up  the  threads 
quickly  after  five  hard  and  bar¬ 
barous  years.  Loss  of  contact,  the 
need  for  underground  action,  and, 
after  the  Liberation,  the  difficulty 
caused  by  the  slow  return  of 
prisoners  and  deported  persons,  all 
made  the  resumption  of  effort  more 
difficult.  We  have,  for  example, 
only  just  discovered  an  old  and 
.  active  friend,  head  of  one  of  our 
:  most  important  pre-war  groups, 
M.  Husson.  It  appears  that  he 
>  was  able  to  carry  out  active 
propaganda  for  the  New  Education 
1  in  his  camp,  founding  educational 


study  groups  and  passing  on  the 
good  word.  We  know  that  his 
case  is  not  a  rare  one.  We  have 
ascertained  proudly  and  with 
sorrow  that  our  friends  have  been 
hard  hit  during  our  years  of  slavery. 
It  is  not  astonishing  that  this 
should  have  been  especially  true  of 
them.  They  were  planning  crea¬ 
tively  for  the  future,  whereas  the 
other  side  was  enforcing  a  most 
inhuman  regression. 

All  these  factors  explain  our 
difficulties  in  rebuilding  our  old 
groups  ;  yet  some  of  them  have 
started  off  again  with  enthusiasm, 
not  always  waiting  for  reminders 
from  headquarters. 

Thus  the  Meurthe  and  Moselle 
with  Phulpin,  the  Ardechen  with 
Boissel,  the  Loir  and  Cher  with 
Rene  Male,  the  Aude  with  Vie,  the 
Vosges,  Jura  and  Creuse  with 
Parot,  have  set  up  groups,  local 
and  departmental.  We  were  re¬ 
joiced  to  find  M.  Coqblin  at  Dijon 
at  the  head  of  an  active  group, 
which  included  people  working  on 
Freinet’s  and  Montessori’s  lines. 
M.  Vigueur  has  been  removed  from 
the  Eure  and  Loir  group  for  work 
of  national  scope,  but  the  comrades 
he  left  behind  him  are  ready  to 
start  off  again  and  enlarge  their 
circle.  Our  ‘Friends  of  the  New 
School  in  the  North’,  directed  by 
Hulin  and  Eliot,  have  not  been 
able  to  reissue  their  revue,  but  have 
asked  hospitality  in  our  Bulletin. 
Finally,  and  above  all,  we  have 
found  Freinet  more  resolute  and 
more  bent  on  action  than  ever. 
His  thought  and  his  plans  have 
ripened  in  the  prisons  and  camps 
of  Vichy,  where  he  has  written 
several  books.  We  know  that  at 
his  back  are  a  mass  of  School 
Printers  who  have  not  lost  faith. 
We  hope,  linking  our  efforts  with 
theirs  and  with  those  of  all  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  New  Education,  to 
rebuild  common  groups,  who  will 
soon  be  given  the  opportunity  and 
the  means  to  realize  things  that 
they  have  hoped  for  during  many 
years. 

New  Groups 

New  groups  have  appeared,  in 
answer  to  our  appeal  or  as  a  result 
of  tours  made  in  the  provinces  by 
our  propaganda  staff.  We  were 
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glad  to  learn,  at  the  Liberation, 
that  Algeria  was  ahead  of  us  and, 
having  gained  her  liberty  earlier 
than  we,  and  has  organized,  under 
Mme  Dallemer,  an  important  group 
with  its  own  journal  and  publica¬ 
tions.  It  has  produced  an  interest¬ 
ing  Study  of  the  French  Language 
in  Nursery  School  and  Primary 
School,  has  held  several  general 
meetings,  has  sketched  out  a  project 
on  the  psychology  of  the  child,  and 
played  a  certain  part  in  working 
out  the  reform  of  teaching  in 
Algiers. 

At  Marseilles  the  Group  for 
Integral  Education,  inspired  by  M. 
Pol-Simon,  has  affiliated  to  the 
G.F.E.N.,  becoming  one  of  our 
sections,  in  which  a  band  of  young 
and  active  teachers  who  will  have 
full  liberty  to  experiment  next 
term  in  both  primary  and  secondary 
education. 

At  Lyons,  a  group  has  been 
formed  by  M.  Delchet,  headmaster 
and  Union  official,  M.  Goblot, 
secondary  schoolmaster  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  secondary  education  to 
the  Rector.  The  group  is  going  to 
work  closely  with  the  practice- 
school  of  pedagogy  and  psychology 
directed  by  M.  Bourjade,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  very  active  In¬ 
spector  of  the  Academy.  It  will 
also  be  able  to  penetrate  the 
primary  schools,  so  working  out  in 
the  classroom  the  theoretical  results 
of  research. 

At  Troyes,  just  before  the  summer 
holidays,  a  brilliantly  organized 
conference,  for  which  teachers  were 
granted  a  day’s  leave  of  absence, 
brought  together  -600  people  and 
enabled  the  formation  of  a  group 
with  several  dozen  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  under  the  directorship  of  M. 
Prevost,  headmaster  in  charge  of 
continuation  classes  in  the  town, 
which  he  is  going  to  transform  into 
‘new  6es’. 

In  the  South-west,  M.  Fabre, 
Inspector  at  Bayonne,  has  collected 
a  large  number  of  members  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  from  the 
very  large  number  of  schools  which 
are  applying,  under  his  very  able 
direction,  the  methods  of  group 
work  he  has  thought  out  and 
perfected. 

In  the  Seine  and  Oise,  Mme 
Chenon-Thivet  has  been  able  to 
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re-establish  her  New  Schools,  and 
the  centre  of  pedagogic  documenta¬ 
tion,  at  Argenteuil ;  she  has  been 
preparing  for  classes  for  backward 
children  in  each  school  group,  to 
start  this  autumn.  A  regular 
bulletin  has  kept  members  of  her 
group  in  touch  with  one  another. 

In  spite  of  her  heavy  new  duties 
she  has  agreed  to  preside  over  the 
Group  of  the  Seine,  which  has  been 
formed  as  the  result  of  a  general 
meeting  at  Paris.  After  a  valuable 
exchange  of  views  it  was  decided 
to  form  three  work  groups  :  the 
first  under  Mme  Chenon-Thivet  and 
Melle  Mathieu,  to  study  techniques 
and  possible  experiments  ;  another, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Weiler, 
to  discuss  those  directed  activities 
which  will  receive  particular  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  administration  next 
year  ;  the  third,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Gal,  to  deal  with  the  problem 
•of  school  guidance,  which  will  find 
a  large  field  of  operations  in  the 
150  ‘new  6es’  planned  for  October 
1st.  These  three  groups  held 
weekly  meetings  at  the  College 
S6vigne,  which  had  offered  us 
evening  hospitality  in  its  library. 
M.  Laborde  gave  a  much  applauded 
discourse  on  the  use  of  dramatiza¬ 
tion  in  education  ;  Mme.  Cham- 
boullan  described  her  experiments 
in  the  use  of  tests  ;  a  visit  to  the 
psychological  laboratories  of  MM. 
Pi6ron  and  Wallon  was  of  great 
interest  to  everybody,  after  an 
explanatory  address  by  Mme. 
Pi6ron.  A  monthly  meeting  has 
brought  together  the  three  work 


groups  and  was  particularly  de¬ 
signed  for  parents.  Thus  the  im¬ 
portant  question  of  parent-teacher 
relationships  is  being  handled. 

Growth  of  G.F.E.N. 

Fairly  numerous  lecturing  tours 
have  become  possible  in  the  Summer 
term,  and  various  lectures  have 
been  given  in  Paris  by  members  of 
Headquarters  and  others.  M. 
Wallon  has  lectured  frequently, 
chiefly  on  education  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  on  problems  of  school  guidance. 
M.  Lauwerys,  deputy-chairman  of 
the  N.E.F.,  spoke  at  two  meetings, 
one  at  the  Institute  of  Physio- 
Chemistry  on  methods  of  teaching 
the  natural  sciences ;  the  other  at  the 
Sorbonne,  on  the  Reform  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  England.  He  was  listened 
to  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
won  the  sympathetic  understanding 
of  all  his  hearers.  At  a  meeting 
held  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Langevin,  on  July  12th,  MM. 
Wallon,  Gal  and  Weiler  spoke  to 
the  theme,  The  Reform  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Democracy  and  the  New 
Education.  M.  Piaget’s  visit  coin¬ 
cided  with  this  meeting  and  gave 
listeners  the  benefit  of  hearing  this 
eminent  Swiss  psychologist. 

Furthermore,  several  articles  on 
the  new  education  and  the  reform  of 
education  have  appeared  in  various 
journals.  Madame  Roubakine  has 
written,  or  got  others  to  write, 
various  articles  which  have  brought 
us  correspondence  and  members. 

Headquarters  mail  grows  more 
and  more  important,  bringing  re¬ 
quests  for  information,  advice  and 
details  of  new  schools  already  in 
existence.  The  publication  of  a 
short  bibliography  in  the  Bulletin 
has  brought  us  numerous  requests 
for  books,  which  we  shall  have  to 
pass  on  to  a  bookshop.  Finally, 
borrowings  from  the  library  have 
been  very  numerous,  and  we  have 
often  been,  most  regretfully,  unable 
to  supply  demands.  It  seems  essen¬ 
tial  that  we  should  spend  part  of  our 
capital  on  replenishing  the  library. 

Teacher  Training 

Our  officials  and  friends  have 
been  glad  to  play  their  part  in 
refresher  courses  for  teacher  train¬ 
ing.  Freinet  has  been  able  to 
organize  some  at  Vence  ;  they 
were  most  successful  and  were  a 
concrete  demonstration  of  how  rich 
is  the  promise  of  such  undertakings. 
He  himself,  particularly  at  Lyons 
and  with  Roger,  at  Paris,  has  given 
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some  very  well  attended  lectures 
Under  the  direction  of  our  friends 
Laborde  and  Melle  de  Failly,  c 
ten-days  course  on  psychology  anc 
the  study  of  childhood  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  Sevres  in  J  uly.  MM 
Wallon,  Cousinet,  Weiler,  Gal  anc 
Mme.  Seclet-Riou  addressed  th( 
course.  An  equally  importani 
course  was  held  at  Sevres  froir 
September  17th-27th,  and  aimed  tc 
prepare  teachers  who  would  be 
responsible  for  the  ‘new  6es’,  due 
to  open  on  October  1st.  This 
opened  the  Radio  to  the  voice  oi 
the  New  Education.  M.  Zazzc 
spoke  on  child  psychology  ;  Mm, 
Weiler  and  Petit  on  the  study  oi 
the  natural  and  social  environment ; 
M.  Gal  on  the  child’s  means  oi 
learning,  from  the  point  of  view  oi 
school  guidance  and  the  study  oi 
character ;  M.  Fabre  on  group 
study,  etc.  The  constant  themes 
of  the  whole  course  were  :  the 
individualization  of  teaching  ;  group 
work ;  respect  for  the  child’s 
personality  and  care  for  his  true 
education  ;  this  means,  at  bottom, 
the  need  for  the  New  Education  and 
for  all  our  fundamental  principles, 
which  bring  us  inevitably  to  school 
guidance.  Finally,  we  took  part 
in  courses  for  the  preparation  of 
boarding  school  teachers  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  Lyons,  the  latter  being 
under  the  direction  of  our  director 
at  Lyons,  M.  Goblot. 

Internationa!  Activity  ' 

Outside  France  itself,  our  activi¬ 
ties  are  making  themselves  felt 
through  numerous  contacts  with 
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I  Belgium,  Switzerland,  England  and 
The  United  States.  At  our  course 
at  Sevres  we  were  supported  by 
'•the  counsel  of  the  great  educa¬ 
tionist  of  Winnetka,  Carlton 
AVashburne  ;  we  were  delighted  to 
lhave  M.  Lauwerys  with  us  once 
again.  And,  along  with  twelve 
other  countries  who  are  members 
of  the  N.E.F.,  the  French  Section 
was  able  to  send  five  representatives 
To  England  for  the  international 
conference  which  was  held  from 
August  21st-31st. 

The  subject  studied  by  the 
conference,  Education  for  Demo¬ 
cracy  in  the  International  Com¬ 
munity,  was  approached  from  vari¬ 
ous  angles  and  gave  room  for  very 

■  well  documented  ‘studies  in  which 
psychology,  political  science  and 
ethics  furnished  a  solid  basis  to  the 
principles  of  the  new  education.  It 
is  impossible  to  summarize  the  rich 
and  often  original  contributions  to 
(the  Conference  at  the  moment. 
The  gist  of  the  discussions  will  be 
published  in  Pour  l’ Ere  Nouvelle. 
But  what  must  be  reported  here  is 
the  extraordinarily  warm  and 
cordial  atmosphere  of  the  gather¬ 
ing.  For  the  first  time  for  many 
.years  an  international  conference, 
.still  as  yet  restricted  and  incom¬ 
plete,  was  able  to  be  held,  and  each 
one  of  us  was  impatient  and 
ianxious  to  learn  what  experiences 
land  what  truths  the  others  had 
gained  from  these  hard  years. 
'Social  life  and  individual  exchanges 
Took  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and 
^gave  these  happy  days  a  colouring 
of  cordiality,  friendship,  family  life 
— reinforced  by  the  presence  of  a 
fittle  group  of  children.  The  French 
Delegation  owes  infinite  gratitude 
To  its  hosts,  who  were  able  to  give 
as  the  heartening  feeling  of  being 
"eted  like  long-awaited  friends.  We 
lare  happy  to  thank  M.  Lauwerys — • 
who  presided  over  the  work  of  the 
conference  with  so  much  tact,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  competency — on  behalf 
Df  the  whole  French  Group  for  the 

■  'eception  given  to  its  delegates. 

The  Role  and  Future  of  the 
vNew  Educatjon 

Times  have  changed.  There  is 
official  talk  of  the  new  methods 
md  of  the  new  spirit  in  education, 
and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable, 
hese  high  principles  are  being  put 
into  practice.  Secondary  school 
education  which  until  now  has 
ioeen  deaf  to  our  ideals  has  suddenly 
become  aware  of  them  and  welcomes 


them  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
newly  converted.  Another  im¬ 
portant  factor  is  the  union  of  all 
grades  of  education  in  the  same 
task  of  reconstruction. 

This  change  is  evidently  due  to 
the  fact  that  N.E.F.  officials  are 
at  the  head  of  the  Commission  for 
the  reform  of  education,  so  out¬ 
standingly  presided  over  by  M. 
Langevin,  supported  by  MM. 
Wallon  and  Pidron.  If  the  problem 
of  reform  seems  to-day  to  have 
resolved  itself  into  the  problem  of 
introducing  new  methods  into  state 
education,  so  transforming  it  into 
one  immense  New  School,  we  owe 
it  above  all  to  them  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been 
able  to  support  the  deliberations 
of  the  Ministrv.  It  is  due  also  to 
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your  tenacious  activity  in  all  your 
spheres  and  on  every  occasion.  It 
is  up  to  us  all  to  be  present  when 
plans  of  reform  are  being  worked 
out  and  decided  upon  ;  and  above 
all  to  take  part  in  all  the  practical 
experiments  which  will  be  offered 
us,  in  order  to  show  that  the  New 
Education  carries  within  itself  the 
solution  of  most  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us. 

Unity  is  Essential 

That  is  why  it  seemed  to  us 
essential  at  this  favourable  mo¬ 
ment  to  call  upon  all  men  of 
goodwill  and  gather  them  together 
first  in  our  Committee  of  Action. 
We  present  to  you  as  candidates 
along  with  our  old  members  (who 
like  Mr.  Cousinet  have  been  long 
active  in  promoting  the  New  Educa¬ 
tion)  ;  M.  Laborde,  who  is  Director 
of  the  Training  Centre  for  activity 
methods  ;  M.  Fabre,  who  has 
converted  so  many  teachers  and 
schools  in  the  region  of  Bordeaux 
and  Bayonne  ;  M.  Roger,  whose 
part  in  the  Northern  group  is  well- 
known  ;  Mme.  Dallener,  of  Algiers  ; 
Mme.  Chenon-Thivet  of  the  Seine 
et  Oise  and  the  Paris  region  ;  M. 
Pol-Simon,  of  Marseilles.  We 
should  like  to  see  provincial  repre¬ 
sentatives  more  numerous  on  this 
Committee,  but  we  are  limited  by 
statute  to  twenty  members.  In 
this  connection,  since  the  work  to 
be  done  in  collaboration  with  the 
Reform  of  Education  is  going  to 
demand  much  wider  participation 
from  our  Group  in  future,  we  are 
going  to  ask  you  to  empower  our 
Committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
organization  for  a  larger  Work 
Commission  which  will  enable  us  to 
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recruit  the  activity  of  all  the  most  re¬ 
solute  members.  Finally,  we  are  glad 
to  welcome  amongst  us  M.  Seneze, 
Secretary  of  the  Teachers’  Union, 
who  by  his  very  presence  will  form 
a  link  with  primary  education. 

As  the  result  of  a  happy  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Freinet’s,  a  kind  of 
federation  of  educational  groups 
interested  in  pedagogy  and  in  the 
New  Education  was  set  up  at  Paris 
at  the  end  of  July.  This  body 
should  enable  us  to  co-ordinate  our 
efforts  with  those  of  such  important 
associations  at  Freinet’s  'Printers’, 
Profit’s  ‘Co-operators’,  the  Soci6t6 
Fran9aise  de  Pedagogie,  with  its 
president  M.  Wallon,  la  Soci6t6  de 
Psychologie  ;  l’Union  Fran9aise 
Universitaire  ;  Francs  et  Franches 
Camarades  ;  the  Eclaireurs  de 
France,  etc.  We  may  hope  that 
this  unity  of  action  will  unleash 
the  effectiveness  of  all  our  forces. 

What  Remains  to  be  Done 

This  brief  summary  of  a  bare 
half  year’s  work  leaves  us  with  the 
impression  that  the  time  has  been 
well  used  by  everyone.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  satisfied. 
We  want  above  all  to  start  anew 
the  publication  of  our  review 
Pour  V  Ere  Nouvelle  which  so  many 
of  our  friends  are  calling  for.  We 
have  unfortunately  not  yet  received 
authorization  to  publish,  although 
we  are  expecting  it  hourly.  It 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  giving  a  lead  to  teachers 
at  the  moment  of  such  great 
reforms  were  withheld. 
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Our  bulletin  has  not  appeared  as 
regularly  as  we  would  have  wished. 
You  will  have  guessed  why.  We 
have  only  found  the  necessary 
paper  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  change 
our  printer  for  each  issue,  and 
sometimes  to  find  the  paper  our¬ 
selves.  As  soon  as  the  problem  of 
paper  is  less  acute,  we  shall  get  the 
bulletin  published  in  the  provinces 
more  advantageously. 

We  should  have  liked  the  bulletin 
to  give  more  news  of  the  groups 
and  their  activities.  We  appeal  to 
them  and  would  remind  them  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
pages  is  reserved  for  them. 

We  should  have  wished  to  make 
our  propaganda  more  systematic 
and  better  distributed.  We  should 
have  liked  to  be  in  closer  touch  with 
primary  education  and  to  work  in 
close  liaison  with  the  teachers’ 
unions  and  their  pedagogic  sections. 
This  plan  will  be  easier  to  carry 
out  now  that  we  shall  be  working 
closely  with  M.  Seneze. 

We  should  also  have  liked  to 
work  more  closely  with  technical 
education  and  to  embark  upon  the 
problems  of  manual  and  vocational 
training.  Teachers  from  this  branch 
of  education  are  already  in  touch 
with  us.  We  hope  that  more  of 
them  will  come  and  that  they  will 
not  be  afraid  to  make  suggestions. 

We  should  have  liked  to  have 
made  more  use  of  the  university 
press  which  has  been  so  active 
since  the  Liberation  and  so  well 
disposed  towards  us.  We  expect 
to  be  able  to  do  this  in  the  near 
future  and  have  already  received 
offers  on  this  account. 

We  hope  to  organize  a  Propa¬ 
ganda  team  which  we  shall  be  able 
to  put  at  the  disposal  of  our 
regional  and  national  groups,  giving 
information  concerning  lecturers 
and  their  subjects.  We  would  ask 
our  groups  to  let  us  know  as  soon 
as  possible  their  local  resources 
and  their  needs.  We  hope  also  to 
be  able  to  set  on  foot  courses  and 
conferences  entirely  given  over  to 
the  New  Education,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  experimental  centres 
which  will  have  been  able  to 
establish  themselves. 

We  should  have  liked  to  have 
been  able  to  appeal  more  directly 
to  families  and  parents  and  to 
have  reserved  greater  space  for 
them  in  our  meetings,  courses,  and 
movements.  Next  year  we  intend 
to  appeal  to  them  as  much  as  to 


the  teachers  ;  for  educational  action 
will  never  bear  fruit  unless  it  is 
unified,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve  any  great  renewal  of  edu¬ 
cation  unless  we  can  gain  for  it 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
family.  That  is  why  we  are  asking 
all  our  friends,  and  particularly 
those  who  are  going  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  ‘new  6e’,  to  form, 
parent-teacher  groups  who  will 
bring  their  minds  to  bear  on  the 
same  problems. 

Finally,  we  have  been  obliged  for 
the  moment  to  neglect  the  students 
of  various  kinds  who  want  to  know 
more  of  the  problems  of  education. 
Evidently  we  shall  have  to  satisfy 
this  desire. 

Two  vital  problems  will  be 
tackled  seriously  from  October 
onwards  :  the  experimental  school 
and  teacher-training.  At  all  costs 
we  must  have,  at  each  age-range, 
schools  in  which  all  the  new 
methods  can  be  tried  out  and 
practised  for  all  to  see.  A  number 
of  our  friends  have  put  themselves 
down  for  work  in  the  new  6es, 
which  are  going  to  play  such  an 
important  part  in  converting  secon¬ 
dary  education  to  the  New  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  which  are  the  first 
practical  outcome  of  the  Reform. 
We  hope  that  they  will  use  this 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  experi¬ 
mentally  that  the  new  methods  are 
both  more  efficient  and  more  educa¬ 
tive  than  are  those  of  our  traditional 
education.  We  wish'  them  courage 
and  good  fortune. 

Further,  we  have  had ‘constant 
requests  from  teachers  of  all  grades 
who  came  as  if  at  an  agreed  signal 
to  say  ‘We  want  training  in 
pedagogy  and  psychology’  and 
‘Show  us  the  thing  in  action’.  We 
tried  to  satisfy  their  requests  last 
year  in  our  course  at  the  College 
S6vign6.  But  this  seemed  to  us 
inadequate,  especially  in  view  of 
tomorrow's  needs,  and  of  the  new 
teachers  who  will  have  to  be 
trained  if  the  Reform  is  to  work. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  eminent 
psychologists  among  us,  and  they, 
together  with  M.  Cousinet,  who  is 
giving  the  pedagogical  course  at 
the  Sorbonne,  intend  to  find  ways 
of  supplying  the  Psycho-Pedagogy 
which  is  still  lacking.  We  shall  be 
obliged  next  year  to  appeal  to 
several  of  you  to  give  teachers  of 
all  grades  some  initiation  into  the 
new  methods. 

Thus,  supported  by  the  epoch- 
making  role  that  M.  Langevin  and 
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our  Vice-Presidents,  MM.  Wallon 
and  Pieron,  are  playing  in  the  Reform 
of  education,  by  the  work  of  our 
groups,  by  our  intensified  propa¬ 
ganda,  by  the  close  co-ordination  of 
successful  practical  experiments, 
we  have  now  the  chance  to  bring 
into  public  practice  things  which 
have  been  the  constant  aim  of  so 
many  teachers  and  pioneers  who 
have  shown  us  our  road  so  tirelessly. 
We  thank  them  for  having  made 
these  things  possible  for  us,  and 
we  undertake  to  do  all  we  can  to 
play  an  effective  part  in  this 
historic  work. 

Report  read  to  the  General  Meeting, 
September  29th,  1945. 


Thank  you , 
Teacher! 

At  .  sea  everyone  has  tt 
perform  a  safety  drill.  But  peacetim< 
danger  on  the  high  seas  is  nothing  tc 
peacetime  danger  on  the  high  roads 
KERB  DRILL  has  lessened  road  acci 
dents  —  and  many  a  mother,  if  she  bu 
knew  it,  has  cause  to  bless  the  Teacher; 
whose  lessons  have  saved  her  child’; 
life. 

The  good  effect  of  Kerb  Dril 
stretches  far  beyond  the  child  of  schoo 
age.  It  brings  the  habit  home,  ant 
influences  the  younger  children  botl 
directly,  and  indirectly  through  thei 
parents.  Thank  you,  Teacher  ! 
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^Parents,  Teachers  and  Children 


Marjorie  L.  Hourd 

feel  rather  sorry  for  parents 
these  days.  They  are  blamed 
for  a  great  deal.  Whenever  a 
problem  child  is  brought  up  one 
hears  :  What  are  the  parents  like  ?’ 
Ht  is  of  course  a  very  important 
question.  But  much  is  often 
decided  by  teachers  and  others 
with  far  too  little  knowledge. 
“Poor  child,  do  you  wonder  she  is 
like  that  ?  Have  you  seen  the 
mother  ?’  or  ‘The  father  is  the  most 
objectionable  man/  It  may  be 
that  the  father  does  seem  to  that 
particular  teacher  to  be  objection¬ 
able.  For  all  we  know,  the  child 
may  have  a  very  good  relationship 
with  him.  How  can  we  know  these 
things  ?  The  intimate  relationships 
of  family  life  may  be  accessible  to 
the  teachers  in  a  few  cases,  but 
hardly  in  all — not  even  if  they 
made  such  house  to  house  visits 
every  month  to  the  homes,  as  they 
do  in  Russia.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  that  a  great  many 
things  can  happen  to  children, 
many  experiences  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
happiness  and  distress,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  parents  or  with 
teachers,  but  which  belong  to  their 
own  child  nature,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  which  we  can  neither  of  us  be 
iany thing  but  spectators ;  and  what 
a  good  thing  that  it  is  so.  And  yet, 
^keeping  that  consideration  in  mind, 
it  is  still  true  to  say  that  the 
greatest  influence  in  a  child’s  life 
is  that  of  his  parents,  and  that  the 
family  unit  remains  the  most 
cohesive  one  in  society. 

Both  parents  and  teachers  must 
try  to  understand  their  relationships 
with  children  and  each  other  on  a 
fundamental  basis,  for  otherwise 
home  and  school  co-operation  will 
have  no  more  than  superficial  value. 
Three  important  questions  need  to 
be  answered.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  parent-child  relationship  ? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  teacher- 
child  relationship  ?  How  far,  and 
an  what  ways,  can  parents  and 
teachers  come  together  for  the  good 
of  the  children  ? 

Guiding  Parental  Understanding 

How  are  we  to  guide  parental 


understanding  through  the  difficult 
phases  of  child  development  ?  In 
infancy  the  child’s  environment  is 
largely  the  mother.  The  biological 
role  of  the  mother  is  well  catered 
for  to-day  in  pre-natal  and  infant 
welfare  clinics— where  the  more 
obvious  techniques  of  maternity  are 
well  taught  ;  but  for  the  mother 
to  be  thoroughly  educated  to  deal 
with  the  child  in  infancy  her 
training  should  go  much  further 
than  this,  she  should  know  the 
psychological  implications  of  the 
child’s  physical  needs — that,  as  one 
psychologist  has  put  it,  ‘the  breast 
is  not  only  a  milk  producing  organ, 
but  a  good  and  dangerous  experi¬ 
ence’  ;  that  the  processes  of  wash¬ 
ing  and  the  bowel  functions  are 
attended  by  strong  emotional 
reactions  ;  the  psychological  signi¬ 
ficance  of  weaning,  and  so  on. 
They  need  especially  to  know  about 
those  stages  of  what  we  might  call 
‘emotional  weaning’  which  occur 
until  maturity.  One  of  the  most 
tricky  of  these  is  of  course  that 
between  two  and  three  when  a  ‘we’ 
relationship  is  turning  into  a  ‘you  and 
me’  one  ;  when  the  nice  quiet  baby — 
‘I  never  have  any  trouble  with  him’ — 
turns  into  a  stamping,  raging  :  ‘I 
shan’t.  I  won’t.  I’ll  kill  you’.  The 
temper  tantrum  often  causes  strong 
reactionary  measures  when  at  no 
time  does  a  child  need  more  the  calm, 
unmoved,  unemotional  response. 
Further,  both  parents,  I  think, 
should  know  more  about  the  process 
of  maturation.  They  are  so  afraid 
that  the  child  they  have  produced 
might  not  ‘come  up  to  scratch’  that 
they  try  to  hasten  the  processes  of 
walking  and  talking  and  so  on.  We 
want  the  same  watchful  attitude 
of  non-interference  which  Words¬ 
worth’s  mother  so  wisely  cultivated, 
who  not 

‘with  impatience,  from  the  season 
asked 

More  than  its  timely  produce  ; 
rather  loved 

The  hours  for  what  they  are, 
than  from  regard 

Glanced  on  their  promises  with 
restless  pride’. 

But  I  am  advocating  a  participa¬ 
tion  rather  less  passive  than  this.  In 
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fact,  if  parents  were  provided  with 
a  copy  of  something  like  Gesell’s 
Norms  of  Infant  Behaviour  or  his 
Picture  Charts,  as  well  as  with  a 
diet  sheet  and  feeding  timetable, 
they  would  get  a  great  deal  of 
enjoyment  out  of  watching  their 
children  in  this  way.  Not,  however, 
and  this  would  be  a  danger  in  some 
hands,  if  they  thought  the  child 
must  conform  to  these  charts  to 
be  normal.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  normal  child.  But  without 
understanding  norms  we  should 
never  capture  the  rich  diversity  of 
human  behaviour — and  it  would 
be  justifiable  for  parents  to  study 
their  children  like  this  only  if  the 
result  was  to  increase  their  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  rhythm  of  development 
which  is  different  in  every  child, 
although  the  basic  pattern  is  true 
for  most  children.  There  are  many 
more  things  that  parents  need  to 
learn  in  this  new  art  of  mother- 
craft  :  the  right  amount  of  affection 
to  give  children  ;  the  right  amount 
of  space  :  what  to  play  with  : 
children’s  right  to  make  a  mess  : 
the  mother’s  right  to  have  it  cleared 
up  and  so  on.  This,  then,  is  the 
matter  for  mothercraft  :  a  craft, 
however,  which  must  be  taught  by 
the  right  kind  of  person  or  it  is 
very  much  better  left  alone  alto¬ 
gether.  As  an  example  of  how  this 
can  be  done  almost  to  perfection  I 
advise  anyone  who  has  not  done  so 
to  read  Dr.  Winnicott’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  January  New  Era  on 
‘Mothers  and  Children’.1  It  is  the 
most  wonderful  example  of  just 
how  to  do  this.  Any  mother  could 
understand  it ;  and  yet  it  touches 
all  the  time  the  most  profound 
psychological  bases.  He  ends  the 
last  of  these  with  the  very  import¬ 
ant  statement  :  ‘To  bring  out  the 
best  in  parents,  we  must  leave  them 
full  responsibility  in  regard  to  what 
is  their  own  affair,  the  upbringing 
of  their  own  family.’  It  is  this 
responsibility  which  we  must  stress 
in  all  our  schemes  for  home  and 
school  co-operation — but  this  can¬ 
not  be  understood  merely  by 


1  Published  by  Wm.  Heinemann  Medical  Books 
for  The  Neiv  Era,  as  a  pamphlet,  *  Getting  to 
Know  Your  Baby.’  Price  1/-. 
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parents  coming  together  in  a  school 
hall  to  be  ‘talked  at’  or  ‘down  to’. 

The  Function  of  the  Nursery 
School 

The  Nursery  School  can  be  a 
kind  of  cradle  for  the  right  kind  of 
co-operation.  In  a  good  Nursery 
School  teachers  and  parents  regard 
each  other  as  partners.  But 
some  Nursery  Schools  are  not 
good;  there  is  a  tendency  to  over- 
routinization  ;  a  danger  lest  they 
should  be  regarded  as  schools  ;  we 
find  sometimes  even  formal  lessons 
being  taught,  which  is  scandalous. 
Moreover,  no  Nursery  School  can 
be  a  substitute  for  a  home  and  no 
Nursery  School  teacher  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  mother  sub¬ 
stitute.  But  she  can  be  a  wonderful 
anchor  to  a  child  when  his  anger 
and  passion  is  too  much  for  him  ; 
and  sometimes  she  can  be  hated, 
and  this  is  helpful,  when  the  child 
does  not  feel  it  is  safe  to  show 
hostility  to  the  real  mother.  Both 
the  teacher  and  the  parent  have 
in  these  years  between  two  and 
five  to  learn  (I  am  quoting  Freud) 
'how  to  steer  between  the  Scylla  of 
giving  the  instincts  free  play  and  the 
Charybdis  of  frustrating  them’. 
They  could  well  discuss  together 
how  this  could  be  done  in  particular 
cases,  so  that  they  both  take  a 
similar  line  ;  for  it  is  upon  these 
rocks  that  so  much  mental  health 
is  ruined.  If  parents  do  not  send 
their  children  to  a  good  Nursery 
School  there  should  be  some  place 
like  a  child  guidance  clinic  where 
they  can  go  and  talk  things  over, 
and  try  to  understand  not  only  the 
physical  but  also  the  mental  hygiene 
of  the  children— to  learn  the  nature 
of  the  children’s  needs,  and  especi¬ 
ally  their  two  basic  needs  :  the 
need  to  experiment,  the  need  to 
feel  secure.  I  have  in  mind  some 
kind  of  amalgamation  of  infant 
welfare  and  child  guidance  clinics, 
and  these  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  clubs,  where  parents  could  meet 
and  discuss  with  the  child  psycholo¬ 
gist,  and  not  where  they  have  to 
come  in  shame  or  distress.  I  think 
in  some  places,  especially  in  evacua¬ 
tion,  there  has  been  the  beginnings 
of  something  like  this.  However, 
the  nature  of  the  child  is  such,  and 
the  nature  of  the  civilization  to 
which,  in  about  five  or  six  years, 
he  has  to  adapt  himself,  that 
however  skilful  our  oarsmanship 
we  cannot  steer  a  child  through 
these  narrow  straits  of  early  child- 
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hood  without  his  developing  a 
sense  of  frustration  and  depriva¬ 
tion.  He  has  had  already  his  own 
ways  of  dealing  with  this  in 
phantasy  play,  though  many  of  its 
fears  he  has  had  to  repress.  But 
now  the  intellectual  processes  are 
developing  rapidly  and  the  school 
proper  begins  to  take  a  most 
important  part  in  presenting  to  the 
child  a  real  world  in  which  he  can 
safely  and  with  the  help  of  his 
fellows  try  out  his  impulses— a 
world  where  on  the  whole  achieve¬ 
ments  mean  more  than  people— a 
world,  as  one  writer  happily  put  it, 
‘where  adults  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard’.  These  years  from  about 
six  to  twelve  are  the  calmest  years 
of  childhood.  Parents  generally 
find  their  children  most  companion¬ 
able,  for  one  reason  that  they  are 
not  yet  their  rivals  in  intellect. 
This  is  the  time  when  I  think  the 
most  valuable  links  can  be  made 
between  home  and  school.  Matters 
of  all  kinds  can  be  discussed — 
homework,  school  reports  and 
records,  sex  education,  religious 
teaching,  etc. 

Parents  and  Adolescents 

At  adolescence  difficulties  arise, 
because  then  for  the  first  time  to 
any  degree  the  teacher  is  likely  to 
become  the  parent’s  rival  and  the 
school  may  begin  to  assume  greater 
importance  in  the  child’s  mind  as  a 
symbol  of  the  wider  world  towards 
which  he  is  striving.  This  is  often 
the  most  difficult  stage  for  parents. 
They  may  become  jealous  of  the 
school,  and  often  the  better  the 
school  and  teachers  the  more 
jealous  they  will  become.  On  the 
whole  up  till  now  wise  teachers  and 
parents  have  wanted  for  children 
much  the  same  things  ;  if  they  are 
wise  they  will  go  on  wanting  them  ; 
but  a  crux  is  much  more  likely  to 
appear  at  adolescence  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  teacher  wants  the 
child  to  grow  up  and  has  no  fear 
of  it.  Has  she  not  watched  hun¬ 
dreds  of  children  grow  up  and  pass 
on  ?  But  to  the  parent  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  though  less  difficult  of  course 
if  she  has  a  family  of  more  than  two 
or  three.  But  the  passing  of  a  son 
or  daughter  into  manhood  or 
womanhood  is  bound  to  demand 
big  personal  adjustments.  A  lot 
depends  here  of  course  upon  the 
degree  of  harmony  between  the 
parents  themselves.  It  is  here 
where  the  parents  with  a  job  and 
lives  of  their  own  (I  am  thinking  of 
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course  specially  of  the  mother)  will 
score,  and  the  children  benefit. 

I  think  it  is  important  that 
parents  should  make  as  few  sacri¬ 
fices  for  children  as  possible  ; 
though  some  are  often  inevitable  ; 
and  this  is  why  I  do  not  look  with 
dismay  upon  the  State’s  taking 
over  many  of  what  have  seemed  tc 
be  parental  duties.  Everyone 
should  read  Bernard  Shaw’s  essay 
on  ‘Parents  and  Children’  on  this 
topic.  Gratitude  and  devotion  can 
be  most  cramping  sentiments.  Any¬ 
how,  the  capacity  to  be  well  and 
truly  grateful  is  slow  in  developing, 
Many  of  the  things  that  are  done 
for  children  they  cannot  be  sincerely 
grateful  for,  because  they  never 
wanted  them,  nor  needed  them. 
Pleasure  and  joy  are  the  emotions 
to  expect  from  children  not  grati¬ 
tude.  But  this  belief  in  children’s 
innate  ingratitude  is  very  deeply 
rooted  in  both  parents  and  teachers, 

So  the  role  for  parents  during  the 
adolescence  of  their  children  is  one 
of  renunciation.  They  will  have 
to  watch  their  children  cooling  off 
in  affection,  not  wanting  perhaps 
to  give  the  kiss  at  night  they  have 
always  bestowed,  becoming  sensi¬ 
tive,  even  openly  hostile  ;  and  the 
allegiance  to  the  family  being 
transferred  perhaps  to  the  school, 
the  church,  the  club,  and  to  the 
teacher  or  some  leader.  But  this 
aloofness  does  not  necessarily  take 
place.  A  lot  will  depend  on  the 
growth  of  the  relationship  from  the 
beginning.  When  the  parents  find 
that  they  can  discuss  with  candoui 
the  early  love  experience  of  theii 
boys  and  girls,  there  is  every 
indication  that  a  genuine  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  the  home  has  taken  place 
The  more  the  secret  places  o: 
adolescence  are  respected,  the 
greater  will  be  the  confidence  thai 
parents  will  receive. 

The  Role  of  the  Teacher 

It  is  now  that  the  teacher  begin: 
to  play  a  most  important  part 
when  the  girl  or  boy  looks  fo: 
affection  and  understanding  outsid< 
the  family.  This  is  where  a  teache: 
has  something  important  to  dc 
apart  from  teaching  her  subject 
and  especially  if  she  happens  to  b< 
a  chosen  substitute  ;  her  maturity 
of  mind  matters  enormously  here 
and  I  have  found  that  this  is  b\ 
no  means  entirely  dependent  upor 
age  and  experience.  A  teacher  wh< 
is  afraid  of  schoolgirl  ‘crushes’  i; 
bound  to  treat  them  wrongly.  Anc 
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It  is  not  always  love  we  have  to 
eceive  but  often  hostility.  It  is 
sometimes  useful  to  be  able  to 
elease  hostility  as  long  as  we  can 
absorb  it.  Much  of  the  hostility 
which  children  dare  not  direct 
against  their  home  is  projected 
upon  the  school,  a  projection  which 
parents  often  foster,  if  they  have 
any  doubts  about  their  own  parental 
attitudes.  The  home  must  know 
now  to  understand  dislike  of  the 
.school.  The  parents  must  investi¬ 
gate  and  find  out  if  the  school  is 
"eally  at  fault.  On  the  other  hand 
the  teacher  often  has  to  hear  blame 
nf  the  home,  which  may  sometimes 
oe  an  escape  from  difficulties  at 
.school  ;  though  more  often  it  is  a 
call  for  help.  It  often  happens 
:hat  an  adolescent  will  say  to  an 
adult  whom  she  trusts  :  ‘I  hate 
ny  mother’  or  ‘I  hate  my  father’. 
Ho  this  the  teacher  must  not  react 
with  condemnation,  but  explain 
:he  ambivalent  nature  of  love. 
[They  usually  understand  this,  feel 
-elieved,  and  turn  back  to  their 
parents  after  a  time  with  new 
zolerance  and  understanding.  But 
:he  school  is  not  a  clinic,  though  it 
should  have  its  powers  of  healing  ; 
and  a  teacher  is  not  a  psychologist 
Dnly.  If  he  has  had  psychological 
knowledge  and  training  so  much  the 
Getter  ;  but  when  he  is  in  school, 
ceaching  is  his  job,  and  the  school 
■s  primarily  a  place  of  learning. 
Actually  this  is  where  the  teacher 
scores,  because  it  is  often  in  and 
chrough  his  subject  that  he  can 
effect  a  valuable  integration  of 
emotion  and  reason.  I  could  give 
many  examples  of  this  process,  but 
:hey  would  be  irrelevant  here.  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  use 
children’s  expressions  as  case  his¬ 
tories  all  the  time,  nor  that  we 
should  make  of  our  subjects  mere 
vehicles  for  the  expression  of  person¬ 
al  emotions  ;  but  through  our 
ceaching  we  can  attempt  an  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  child’s  level  of  experience 
and  that  of  the  culture  he  is 
studying. 

This  integration  can  take  place 
nside  the  curriculum.  It  should 
also  happen  outside  it..  It  is  the 
function  of  the  school  to  construct 
groups  and  clubs  which  are  an 
mtegral  part  of  the  children’s 
interests  and  also  the  cultural  aims 
af  education.  What  I  have  in  mind 
..s  something  very  different  from 
the  core  of  the  curriculum  or  the 
cultivation  of  hobbies  or  the  con¬ 
struction  of  youth  clubs — though 
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it  includes  these.  First  we  must 
free  children  as  much  as  possible  ; 
watch  the  way  they  go  and  then 
begin  to  dig  the  channels  into  which 
their  activity  has  already  begun  to 
flow.  The  content  of  these  clubs 
we  shall  find  will  be  the  content  of 
the  larger  society  towards  which 
school  is  a  stepping  stone  and  the 
background  from  which  it  has 
emerged.  Science  —  international 
understanding  —  current  affairs  — 
drama  —  carpentry  —  puppetry  — 
pottery  —  dressmaking  — •  dancing 
—  cooking  —  folklore,  and  so  on. 
But  these  activities  must  be  self- 
chosen  ;  attendance  must  be  volun¬ 
tary,  and  the  children  must  have  a 
share  in  the  running  of  their  groups. 

Adolescent  Opinions 

It  struck  me  yesterday  after  this 
paper  was  written  that  very  rarely 
in  this  question  of  home  and  school 
co-operation  do  we  attend  to  the 
children’s  own  views.  And  so, 
yesterday  morning,  in  my  general 
Sixth  Form  Essay  class  consisting 
of  just  over  20  girls  between  16 
and  19,  I  read  to  them  the  chapter 
on  ‘Parents’  in  Deana  Levin’s 
book  Children  in  Soviet  Russia  and 
asked  for  a  free  expression  of  their 
views.  They  all  pounced  immedi¬ 
ately  and  with  one  accord  upon  the 
story  which  she  relates  at  the  end. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  it. 
Kostya,  aged  10,  with  an  irritable 
father  suffering  one  day  from 
i  aging  headache,  after  repeated 
requests  that  Kostya  should  take 
his  noise  outside,  gave  his  son  a 
slap.  Next  day  Kostya  came  to 
school  and  told  his  friends  that  he 
was  going  to  report  his  father  to 
the  police,  and  he  did.  So  the 
police  visited  the  house  and  Kostya 
said  :  ‘It  is  the  law  that  parents 
may  not  touch  their  children,  and 
my  father  ought  to  know  that,  as 
he  is  a  Soviet  lawyer  himself  !’ 
They  all  disliked  this  very  much. 
They  said  it  was  too  close  to  what 
had  happened  in  Germany.  I 
thought  that  their  unanimous  feel¬ 
ing  was  very  encouraging.  Here 
are  some  other  points  from  their 
discussion.  I  took  very  little  part, 
but  wrote  down  as  much  as  I  could 
of  what  they  said.  The  majority 
objected  to  the  idea  of  the  parents 
visiting  the  classes  whenever  they 
liked,  or  helping  too  much  in  school 
duties.  One  said  :  ‘We  do  expect 
to  be  in  a  different  world  when  we 
get  to  school.'  They  discussed  this 
point  at  length,  and  decided  that 
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they  liked  home  as  a  change  from 
school  and  school  as  a  change  from 
home.  One  remark  was  interesting  : 
‘If  the  parents  could  always  come 
into  the  school  and  into  lessons  we 
should  never  feel  free.'  I  butted 
in  here  and  said  :  ‘Would  you  like 
the  staff  to  visit  your  homes 
regularly  as  they  do  in  Russia  ?’ 
There  was  a  loud  mixture  of  Yes 
and  No,  and  one  said  :  ‘It  would 
depend  who  it  was.’  They  hinted 
at  the  fact  that  it  was  a  help  to  be 
able  to  cultivate  a  dual  reaction 
though  of  course  they  did  not  use 
that  phrase.  They  all  thought 
there  were  many  good  points  in  the 
Russian  ideas,  and  particularly 
that  parents  should  discuss  problem 
children  with  the  teachers,  and  at 
times  have  easy  access  to  the 
school,  and  one  said  she  thought  it 
was  good  to  have  a  check  on  the 
efficiency  of  teachers. 

The  idea  of  occasional  ‘open  days’ 
appealed  to  them  most.  They 
agreed  that  parents  should  not  only 
come  when  something  was  ‘on 
show’  at  the  school.  But  they  did 
not  like  the  way  the  Soviet  children 
seemed  to  be  encouraged  to  criticize 
their  homes.  One  said  :  ‘Children 
don’t  seem  to  belong  to  their 
parents.’  I  said  :  ‘You  like  to  feel 
you  belong  to  your  parents,  do 
you  ?’  They  said  :  ‘Yes,  until 
we’ve  left  school.’  One  said  : 
‘They  seem  to  shut  out  all  emotion.’ 
Another  called  out  :  ‘Emotion  ! 
Fiddle  !’  But  most  agreed  with 
the  first  speaker  who  explained  that 
by  emotion  she  meant  affection. 
The  other  said  :  ‘But  that’s  not  the 
same  thing’  and  the  bell  went. 

Home-School  Co-operation 

You  will  see  from  what  I  have 
said  that  I  believe  home  and  school 
co-operation  to  be  primarily  a 
psychological  concern — that  what  I 
advocate  is  something  more  than  a 
parent’s  guild  in  the  school.  In 
fact,  we  want  to  see  infant  welfare 
clinics,  child  guidance  clinics,  the 
mental  health  organizations,  such 
excellent  bodies  as  the  Home  and 
School  Council  for  Great  Britain, 
local  branches  of  the  English  New 
Education  Fellowship,  the  Parents’ 
Guild,  and  such  institutions  as  the 
Institute  for  the  Scientific  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Delinquency,  all  working 
together  in  the  closest  possible 
co-operation  ;  for  they  are  all 
concerned  with  homes  and  schools, 
parents  and  teachers. 
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Refund  of  Capital  Loan  re  “New  Era” 

70  10  10 

490 

9  1 

£490 

9  1 

£490 

9 

1 

Practical  Internationalism 

€ 


BULGARIA 

Dr.  D.  Katzaroff,  President  of  the 
Bulgarian  Section  of  the  N.E.F.,  and 
now  lecturer  in  education  at  Sofia 
University,  asks  for  the  following 
second-hand  books.  They  are  unob¬ 
tainable  in  the  ordinary  market,  and 
we  would  be  grateful  if  any  readers 
would  either  sell  them  to  us  or  make 
a  gift  of  any  of  them.  Kindly  com¬ 
municate  with  N.E.F.  Headquarters 
(see  below)  : 

K.  Koffka  :  Principles  of  Gestalt 
Psychology. 

W.  Kohler  :  Gestalt  Psychology. 

K.  Murchison  :  Psychology  of  1930. 

K.  Murchison  :  Psychology  of  1925. 

K.  Murchison  :  Feelings  and  Emotions. 
Gardner  Murphy  :  An  Historical  In¬ 
troduction  to  Modern  Psychology. 
Borring,  E.  G.  :  History  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Psychology. 

Woodworth  :  Experimental  Psychol¬ 
ogy  in  1928. 


Brett — History  of  Psychology. 

Kontor  :  A  Survey  of  Science  of 
Psychology. 

Hillfish  :  Aspects  of  Thorndike’s 
Psychology. 

Weeller  :  Principles  of  Mental  De¬ 
velopment. 

Hazlit :  Ability. 

Gilliland  :  Genetic  Psychology. 

Ogden  :  Psychology  and  Education 
(Kegan  Paul,  1927). 

Davis  :  Psychology  of  Learning 

(McGrow — London) . 

Kirkwood  :  The  Learning  Process  in 
Young  Children. 

Pressey  :  The  Psychology  of  the  New 
New  Education. 

FRANCE 

(а)  Would  an  English  teacher  care 
to  go  to  France  for  several  months  to 
a  girls  boarding  school,  to  talk  English 
with  the  girls  (secondary  school  age)  ? 

(б)  Burgess  Hill  School  (Hampstead, 
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London,  N.W.3),  wants  Frenchman/ 
woman  to  teach  in  Junior  School 
commencing  January. 

NORWAY 

Miss  Johanna  Nilsen,  Bjerggt.  52, 
Sandefjord,  Norway,  would  like  to 
correspond  with  a  teacher  in  England. 
She  is  a  teacher  in  a  rural  district  and 
has  pupils  of  the  7-  to  io-year-old 
range.  Anyone  interested  please  write 
direct  to  Miss  Nilsen. 

INTERNATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 

has  just  moved  to  new  premises. 
Because  all  its  furniture  was  burnt  in 
a  blitz,  it  now  needs  some  articles 
which  are  either  very  expensive  or 
unobtainable.  Will  any  members 
either  sell,  or  give  or  lend  the  following  : 
tables  (different  sizes),  chairs  (upright 
and  arm),  a  cupboard,  bookshelves, 
small  carpet  pieces. 

N.E.F.  (International  Headquarters), 

1  Park  Crescent,  London,  W.l. 
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Frensham  Heights 

FARNHAM . SURREY 

Headmaster  :  Paul  Roberts,  M.A. 

Frensham  Heights  is  a  co-educational 
school  containing  at  present  105 
boarders  and  45  day  pupils  equally 
divided  as  to  sex  and  equally 
distributed  in  age  from  7  to  18. 

The  school  stands  in  a  high  position 
in  1 70  acres  of  ground  and  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  its  accom¬ 
modation  and  equipment. 

Fees  :  144  guineas  per  annum  inclusive 

About  three  scholarships  are  offered 
annually 

For  particulars  apply  Headmaster 

BADMINTON  SCHOOL 

Westbury-on-Trym 
::  BRISTOL.  :: 

Junior  School  6  to  1 1  years 

Senior  School  12  to  19  years 

The  School  is  situated  in  large  grounds 
and  within  easy  reach  of  Bristol,  so  the 
older  girls  are  able  to  enjoy  many  of 
the  advantages  provided  by  a  University 
City.  A  high  standard  of  scholarship 
is  maintained  and  at  the  same  time  an 
interest  in  creative  work  is  developed 
by  the  practical  and  theoretical  study  of 
Art  and  Music.  There  are  weekly  dis¬ 
cussions  on  World  Affairs  and  more 
intensive  work  on  Social  and  Inter¬ 
national  problems  is  done  by  means  of 
voluntary  Study  Circles. 

Apply  to  The  Secretary. 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  GURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

A  co-educational  boarding  school  for  boys 
and  girls  from  2-18  in  the  centre  of  a  2,000 
acre  estate  engaged  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  of  rural  industries.  The  school 
gives  to  Arts  and  Crafts,  Dance,  Drama 
and  Music  the  special  attention  customary 
in  progressive  schools,  and  combines  a 
modern  outlook  which  is  non-sectarian  and 
international  with  a  free  and  informal 
atmosphere.  It  aims  to  establish  the  high 
intellectual  and  academic  standards  of  the 
best  traditional  schools,  and  the  staff 
therefore  includes  a  proportion  of  highly 
qualified  scholars  actively  engaged  in 
research  as  well  as  in  teaching.  With  the 
help  of  an  endowment  fund  it  is  planning 
and  erecting  up-to-date  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Fees  :  £\20-£\§0  per  annum. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
available,  and  further  information  about 
these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Headmaster. 

DARTINGTON  HALL 

TOTNES  DEVON 

Headmaster  :  W.  B.  GURRY,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

A  department  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  Nursery  School,  Kindergarten,  and 
Junior  School  work,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Isherwood,  M.A.  Camb., 
N.F.U.,  formerly  lecturer  at  the  Froebel 
Education  Institute.  Preparation  for  the 
Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union.  Special  attention  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  ‘free  lance’  students, 
particularly  to  those  coming  from  abroad 
or  those  requiring  short  courses  of  study 
not  leading  to  an  examination.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  contact  with  children  of  all 
ages  and  classes.  Facilities  of  the  Darting- 
ton  Hall  Estate  available  for  students 
wishing  to  get  some  acquaintance  with 
rural  life  and  industries. 

Further  information  on  application. 

MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL,  nr.  CHARMOUTH,  DORSET 

Principals  :  CARL  AND  ELEANOR  URBAN. 

Practical  and  cultural  education  for  boys  and  girls  (8-18).  School  life  and  curriculum 
planned  to  help  children  to  develop  into  co-operative  and  constructive  citizens. 
School  farm  ensures  healthy  diet.  T.T.  cows.  Fees  :  £135. 
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TOWN  &  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

(formerly  ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOL, 
Wedderburn  Road,  Hampstead) 

DAY  SCHOOL  : 

38  Eton  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W.3 

COUNTRY  SCHOOL  : 

Yarkhill  Court,  near  Hereford 

Co-ed.,  4 — 16.  Possibility  for  interchange.  Realistic 
approach  to  Progressive  Education.  The  education  values 
of  Natural  Surroundings,  Health.  Language  and  Art  are 
stressed  in  the  community  life. 

Apply  :  YARKHILL  COURT,  near  HEREFORD. 

Telephone  :  Tarrington  233.  Mrs.  E.  Paul,  Ph.D. 


THE  GARDEN  SCHOOL 

Wycombe  Court,  Lane  End 

Nr.  High  Wycombe 

Boarding  School  for  girls  (4-18).  Estate  of  60 
acres  in  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Sound  academic 
work,  with  consideration  for  individual  needs. 
Large  staff  of  graduates.  Vegetarian  and 
ordinary  diet.  Open-air  swimming  pool. 

FEES  :  £115  to  £160  per  annum. 

Principal  :  Mrs.  M.  A.  ORMROD,  B.A. 


ELMTREES, 

GREAT  MISSENDEN  BUCKS. 

Formerly  Cudham  Hall,  nr.  Sevenoaks  and  Paccombe 
House,  nr.  Sidmouth. 

A  happy  community  of  adults,  children  and  animals  living 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  trust  ;  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  for  growth.  All-round  progressive  education 
for  boys  and  girls  between  3  and  12  years.  Music,  Dancing 
and  Drama  specially  encouraged. 

ELMTREES  is  a  spacious  Period  house  standing  in  its  own 
lovely  grounds  on  the  fringe  of  the  Village  of  Great  Missen- 
den.  The  School  is  within  5  minutes  walk  of  the  station 
and  30  miles  from  London  on  the  Met.  Line  to  Baker  St. 

Principal  -  Miss  M.  K.  Wilson 

Tel.  Great  Missenden  407. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

is  an  educational  community  of  some 
375  boys,  girls  and  adults.  The  five 
school  houses  provide  living  and  teaching 
accommodation  for  children  of  all  ages. 
It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Garden 
City,  amidst  rural  surroundings  and 
beautiful  gardens.  The  school  is  fulj 
and  there  is  a  considerable  waiting  list 


OAKLEA 

BUCKHURST  HILL,  ESSEX. 

Recognized  by  Ministry  of  Education. 

Girls  to  18.  Centre  for  Oxford  Examinations. 
P.N.E.U.  programme  followed. 

Principal:  Beatrice  Gardner. 


BEDALES  SCHOOL 

PETERSFIELD  HANTS  (Founded  1893) 

A  Co-educational  Boarding  School  for  boys  and 
girls  from  Il£-I8.  Separate  Junior  School  for 
those  from  5-11.  Inspected  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Country  estate  of  150  acres.  Home  Farm. 
Education  is  on  modern  lines  and  aims  at  securing 
the  fullest  individual  development  in,  and  through, 
the  community.  No  vacancies  can  be  offered 

at  present. 


Wychwood  School ,  Oxford 

RECOGNIZED  BY  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION 

Maximum  of  80  girls  (half  day  pupils)  aged 
10-18.  Small  classes,  large  graduate  staff. 
Education  in  widest  sense  under  unusually 
happy  and  free  conditions.  Exceptional  health 
record.  Elder  girls  when  not  entering  univer¬ 
sities  can  either  specialize  in  Drawing,  Design, 
Languages,  Music,  Handcraft,  or  take  year’s 
training  at  Wychlea  (Domestic  Science  House). 
Playing  fields,  bathing  pool. 

Principal:  Miss  MARGARET  LEE,  M.A.,  (Oxon.) 

Late  University  Tutor  in  English. 
Vice- Principal  :  Miss  E.  M.  SNODGRASS,  B.A.  (Oxon.) 


ST.  CATHERINE’S  SCHOOL, 

Knole  Park,  Almondsbury,  near  Bristol. 

Co-Educational  Boarding.  All  Ages. 

400  feet  up, looking  on  to  Channel  and  Welsh  Mountains. 
Food  Reform  Diet. 

Open-air  Swimming  Pool.  Music.  Art. 

30  guineas  per  term. 

Ralph  Cooper,  M.A.,  and  Joyce  Cooper. 
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THE  BELTANE  SCHOOL 

Shaw  Hill,  Melksham,  Wilts.  Boys  and  girls  from  five  to  eighteen. 

Good  academic  standards.  Undisturbed  district. 


Wennington  Hall  School,  Lancaster 

now 

WENNINGTON  SCHOOL 

removed  to  permanent  site  at 

Ingmanthorpe  Hall,  Wetherby,  Yorks. 

Greatly  improved  amenities.  Beautiful  Georgian  building, 
Woodlands,  filtered  Swimming  Pool,  Playing  Fields,  large 
Kitchen  Garden.  Separate  Junior  House. 

Near  Leeds,  York  and  Harrogate. 

Co-educational  8-17.  Experienced  graduate 
teachers.  Excellent  health  record. 
Headmaster:  KENNETH  C.  BARNES,  B.Sc. 


MOORLAND  SCHOOL 

CLITHEROE,  LANCS. 

Co-educational  3-12  years.  Tel.  Clitheroe  3. 

The  children  lead  vital,  constructive  lives,  doing  work 
of  high  standard  In  a  happy  natural  atmosphere.  Food 
reform  and  meat  diets.  Nature  cure  methods. 
Out-of-door  activities. 

Co-principals  :  Miss  D.  E.  King,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  A.  E.  Crane 


Edgewood ,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls  from  Kindergarten  to  College.  Twenty- 
acre  campus,  athletic  field,  skating,  ski-ing, 
tennis  and  all  outdoor  sports.  Teachers’ 
Training  Course.  Illustrated  Catalogue  describe* 
activities  and  progressive  aim. 

E.  E.  LANGLEY,  Principal,  201  Rockridge. 


PINEHURST,  Goudhurst.  On  the  beautiful  Kentish 
Weald.  Progressive  School.  Co-educational  3-12 
years.  Sound  education.  Crafts.  Riding.  Food  Reform 
Diet.  Sun  and  Air  Bathing.  Excellent  health  record. 
Miss  M.  B.  Reid,  Principal. 

ST.  CHRISTIOPHER’S  SCHOOL,  Belsize  Lane, 
Hampstead  with  GLENDOWER  SCHOOL,  now 
at  SYDENHAM  HOUSE,  LEWDOWN,  DEVON. 
Beautiful  house  and  grounds.  Upper  and  Middle 
School  for  Girls.  Preparatory  for  boys  and  girls 
4-10.  Boarding  and  Day. 

THE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  MILL  HILL,  N.W.7. 
For  duration  on  Cotswolds,  at  Amberley,  Nr.  Stroud, 
Glos.  Large  qualified  .staff,  small  classes,  centre  for 
Oxford  Higher  and  School  certificate  Examinations. 
85  girls,  5-18. — Mary  Macgregor,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Camb. 
Teachers’  Diploma. 

BUNGE  COURT  SCHOOL,  Trench  Hall,  Wem, 
Salop.  Co-education,  modern  principles,  prep,  for 
School  Cert.  Practical  and  artistic  activities  ;  crafts, 
drawing,  music,  sports.  Healthy  food  from  own  gar¬ 
den.  Enquiries  to  :  Anna  Essinger,  M.A.,  Principal. 


HURTWOOD  SCHOOL 

Peaslake  Nr.  Guildford 

Co-educational  from  3  years. 

Modern  building  equipped  for  children  in  beautiful  and 
healthy  surroundings.  The  school  aims  at  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  in  addition  to  health  and 
happiness. 

It  wishes  to  attain  a  constructively  progressive  outlook 
without  reaction,  and  believes  that  this  can  be  done 
where  tolerance  is  based  upon  sound  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Principal : 

JANET  JEWSON,  M.A.,  N.F.U. 


MOIRA  HOUSE  SCHOOL 

EASTBOURNE.  Telephone  210. 

Recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Boarding  School  for  Girls  from  6  to  18 

Principals  :  Miss  GERTRUDE  A.  INGHAM. 

Miss  MONA  SWANN. 

Vice-Principal  :  Miss  EDITH  TIZZARD,  B.A.,  Hons.  Lond. 


BEVERLEY  SCHOOL 

WOLFELEE,  Nr.  HAWICK. 
Progressive  Co-Education.  Boys  and  Girls  from 
3  years  old.  Healthy  happy  environment. 
Special  attention  given  to  diet. 

Entire  charge  and  holiday  arrangements  made  when 
necessary  for  children  whose  parents  are  abroad. 

Telephone  :  Bonchester  Bridge  2. 


HIGH  MARCH,  BEACONSFIELD,  BUCKS. 
A  Progressive  Preparatory  School  for  girls  to  14, 
and  little  boys.  The  School  aims  at  giving  a  sound 
education  with  special  emphasis  on  art,  music,  and 
creative  activities.  Headmistress  :  Miss  Warr. 


GREAT  SARRATT  HALL,  SARRATT,  HERTS. 
Nursery  and  Preparatory  Boarding  School  for 
children  from  birth  to  10  years.  Parents  and  school 
work  in  close  co-operation.  Group  limited  to  twelve 
children.  Qualified  resident  and  visiting  teachers. 
Principal  :  Gladys  Raymond. 

THE  COURT  HOUSE,  PAINS  WICK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  Preparatory  Boarding 
and  Day  School,  boys  4  to  9  years,  girls  4  to  12  years. 
The  school  aims  to  give  a  wride  education  on  modern 
lines.  Agnes  Hunt,  N.F.U.,  Evelyn  Walters,  N.F.U. 


STANWAY  SCHOOL,  DORKING.  Home  and 
Day  co-educational  Preparatory  School  to  14  years. 
Nursery  Class.  Specially  designed  building  on  high 
ground. 

Education  as  an  atmosphere,  a  discipline,  and  a  life. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 

THE  NEW  ERA,  Latimer  House,  Church  Street,  Chiswick,  London,  W.4. 

I  enclose  8s.  (or  $2)  being  subscription  for  One  Year  from . . . . . . . 

Name . . . . . 

(Block  letters.  Please  state  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

Address . . . . .  . . . 
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THE  FROEBEL  SCHOOL,  DATCHET,  BUCKS.  ODAM  HILL  CHILDREN’S  FARM, 

Opening  September.  Pre-war  furniture  and  equip-  ROMANSLEIGH,  S.  MOLTON,  N.  DEVON! 

ment.  School  run  on  Activity  Methods  with  support  A  home  and  school  for  25  boys  and  girls  from  3-13 

of  Parents’  Group.  Vacancies  for  weekly  boarders  years.  The  school  has  been  established  for  seven 

age  5-6  years.  Escort  to  and  from  Waterloo,  week-  years  in  its  present  spacious  planned  premises.  The 

ends.  Miss  Throndsen,  N.F.U.,  Miss  Underwood,  full  staff  is  reserved.  Education  on  Froebel  lines. 

N.F.U.  Handicrafts,  animal  care,  riding.  Mrs.  Falkner,  B.A. 

Directory  of  Training  Centres 

THE  CHARLOTTE  MASON  METHOD  (also  visit)  lessons  5/-.  Classes  1/6.  Help  with 

(P.N.E.U.). — For  the  education  of  children  (ages  publication,  special  speaking  engagements,  modern 

to  18)  at  home  or  in  schools  (including  overseas).  English  teaching,  stammering,  and  psychological 
Apply  Director,  Parents’  Union  School,  Ambleside.  problems.  English  for  foreigners.  Dorothy 

FIND  RECREATION  and  new  power  to  serve  Matthews,  B.A.,  32  Primrose  Hill  Road,  London, 
through  writing  and  speaking.  Correspondence  N.W.3.  Tel.  PRImrose  5686. 

POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED,  etc. 

WANTED,  if  only  for  a  few  months,  girl  who  would  BOY,  15,  Girl  11,  need  coaching  French.  Holiday 
read  and  speak  English  with  senior  girls  at  Pen-  home,  Kent  countryside,  exchanged.  Box  No.  312. 

sionnat  du  Bon  Sauveur,  Chateau  de  Pepmvast,  WANTED,  in  January,  two  keen,  enterprising  and 

pas  de  Vast,  Manche,  France.  experienced  teachers  for  groups  of  children  4-6 

ABBOTSHOLME  SCHOOL,  DERBYSHIRE.  En-  years  and  7-9  years  respectively.  Crafts,  out-of-door 

trance  and  Scholarship  Tests  will  be  held  at  the  School  activities,  games  desirable,  Montessori  training  or 

from  29th  March  to  1st  April,  1946.  Two  or  three  experience  an  asset.  Resident  posts,  with  scope  for 

scholarships  only  are  offered  this  year,  value  between  initiative.  Apply  Principals,  Moorland  School, 

£45  and  £105  per  annum.  Address  via  Rocester,  Clitheroe,  Lancs. 

Uttoxeter.  BADMINTON  SCHOOL,  Westbury-on-Trym, 

WENNINGTON  SCHOOL,  Wetherby,  Yorks.  (100  Bristol.  Wanted  for  May  or  September,  1946  : 
boys  and  girls).  Rapidly  growing  progressive  school  (1)  A  Mistress  to  do  a  limited  amount  of  teaching, 

requires  teachers  to  cover  Geography,  Maths.,  but  mainly  to  be  responsible  for  the  welfare  and  the 

Biology  to  S.C.  or  higher.  Opportunities  for  initia-  free-time  occupation  of  the  girls.  The  candidate 

tive  and  experiment.  One  should  be  willing  to  should  preferably  be  a  graduate  and  at  the  same 

undertake  organisation  and  administration  with  time  have  interests  in  Drama,  Music,  Art,  etc. 

view  to  becoming  deputy  Head.  Secretary  also  Revised  Burnham  Scale  salary  with  increment  for 

required.  Apply  Kenneth  C.  Barnes.  position  of  responsibility.  Government  Super- 

WANTED  TO  RENT  Schools  or  similar  accommo-  annuatlon-  (2)  A  fully-trained  Nurse/Matron  with 

i  .  /  .  ^  .  1X  r  1  v  i  -i  school  experience.  Apply  Headmistress, 

nation  (service  not  essential)  tor  hohdav  oenods-  1  1  J 

Suitable  house  parties,  young  professional  people.  WANTED  URGENTLY  :  Nursery  school  or  nursery 

Box  No.  307.  group  for  boy  of  2  near  Finsbury  Park.  Mrs. 

1  A  7  A  AT'TF  *  1  T’  1  1  rn  i  r  11  SylvCb  Id  .  1  G9  (3_ U.CCI1  S  Dl  lVC,  I‘  HlSljU.i  V  Pid.1  k.. 

WAN  1  hi)  eYnerienrpn  hroehel  learner  tor  small  . 

group  7-8  years.  Hurtwood  School,  Peaslake,  WANTED  early  in  January  at  large  progressive 

Surrev-  Tel.  Abinger  119.  boarding  school  experienced  Housekeeper  to  plan 

tat  a  tv TrT‘AT-' t  •  i  T/ •  i  .  cliicc  t  domestic  woiK  ( i\ in sc~ iviati on  and 

WANTED  January  experienced  Kindergarten  Dietitian  Caterer  in  residence).  Food  reform 

teacher,  pref.  Froebel,  to  he  p  start  progressive  day  ch  desirabie.  Salary  from  £135  according 

school  in  Herts.  Box  No.  310.  to  experience.  Also  two  Matrons  to  prepare  break- 

WANTED  Kindergarten  equipment  especially  tables  fast  and  high  tea,  with  some  household  and  children’s 
and  chairs.  Box  No.  311.  duties.  Box  No.  213 

THE  NEW  ERA 

1  PARK  CRESCENT,  LONDON,  W.  1 
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